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Arr. 1.—Observations with a view to an Inquiry into the Music of 
the Fast. By Wuxz1am Daunny, Hsa., F.S.A., Scot. 


Ir is well known that the style and character of melody, with the 
tonalities and scales upon which it is composed, differ in different 
ages and countries to a great extent; and it is obvious that a more 
perfect acquaintance with these than that which we possess, would 
be of great consequence to the art of music in various ways. ‘Those 
forms of melody which are solely recognised as legitimate, according 
to the modern European system, may possibly be the best which 
can be adopted; but this can only be known for certain by an ex- 
tensive comparison with other systems. The furtherance of such 
inquiries, therefore, may lead to a direct improvement in the culti- 
vation of music, while there can be no doubt that the resources of 
that art would be immensely enriched by a more complete know- 
ledge of the different styles of melody which prevail in foreign coun- 
tries, and copious and authentic collections of the airs themselves. 
Hitherto it has happened that almost all the persons who have 
attempted to give us any idea of the scales and melodies of remotely 
foreign nations, have been quite unqualified by musical knowledge to 
write down accurately what they have heard!. The public, generally, 


1 As to those travellers who have confined themselves to general descriptions, 
there are no bounds to the extravagances into which they have sometimes fallen. 
Mr. Bowdich, in his mission to Ashantee, speaks of a negro whom he met, from the 
interior, who had a harp, “ the tone of which was full, harmonious, and deep.” 
He concludes the account of his performance as follows ;—‘“‘ Sometimes he became 
more collected, and a mournful air succeeded the recitative, without the least con- 
nexion, and he would again burst out, with the whole force of his powerful voice, 
in the notes of the Hallelujah Chorus of Handel! To meet with this chorus in the 
wilds of Africa, and from such a being, had an effect I can scarcely describe; I 
was lost in astonishment at the coincidence; there could not be a stronger proof of 
the nature of Handel, or the powers of the negro!” 
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have no idea of the difficulty of putting into correct notation airs 
that are sung or played by people of various countries, who not 
only use musical instruments different from ours, but musical inter- 
vals to which we are not accustomed. As this is a truth which will 
be more forcibly impressed by illustration, I will here take the liberty 
of relating a circumstance which occurred to a French professional 
musician, one of the suite of Napoleon during his Egyptian expe- 
dition. This person had hired an Arabian music-master at Cairo. 
The lessons consisted in the Arabian’s singing the airs which his 
pupil was to get by heart. The Frenchman began to write to the 
Arab’s dictation; but while so engaged, he observed that his teacher 
occasionally sang out of tune, and he accordingly took care to cor- 
rect all his apparent errors, in the notation. When he had finished, 
he proceeded to sing the air which he had been taught, but the Arab 
stopped him, and remarked that “he was singing out of tune.” 
Here a dispute arose between the scholar and the master, each 
maintaining that dis intonation was quite correct, although neither 
of them could tolerate the intonation of the other. At last the 
Frenchman thought that there might be something in this matter 
deserving further inquiry, and he sent for an Arabian lute. The 
finger-board of this instrument being divided according to the rules 
of the Arabian musical scale, showed the Frenchman, to his great 
surprise, that the elements or tonality of European and Arabian 
music were quite different; so different, indeed, to what the French- 
man had been accustomed to, that he could not at first catch or 
execute them, but we are told that at last he was able to do both. 
A person less skilled in the art would have carried off no true record 
of the Arabian music. 

It would seem, therefore, that in instituting inquiries with 
respect to the state of music in the. East, and in forming collections 
of foreign music in any quarter of the globe, the very first requisite, 
without which nothing can be done, is to obtain the assistance of 
persons properly qualified for the task of taking down in European 
notation, the notes and passages which they hear sung and played. 
And these persons must not only be possessed of a good ear, and some 
practical skill in the noting of music, but their minds should be 
opened to several considerations which do not occur in the ordinary 
routine of a musical education. 

From the best information that we can collect, it is most likely 
that the science of harmony or counterpoint is a modern European 
invention; that it was unknown to the ancients, and that it is 
equally unknown even in the present day, in all countries to which 
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European instruction has not extended. The native music of the 
East, therefore, must be considered as purely melodic, and not 
intended to be adapted to harmony, in our sense of the term’. The 
Hindu scales given by Sir William Jones, any specimens of Chi- 
nese music which have reached us, and the descriptions which have 
been given of the Arabian and Egyptian scales (though, for reasons 
above alluded to, not to be implicitly relied upon) bear out this sup- 
position. The music of these countries, therefore, must be treated 
with reference to its capabilities for melody only; and this is the 
more necessary to be kept in view, as many excellent practical musi- 
cians are apt to suppose (although there cannot be a greater mistake) 
that where a foreign melody will not yield to the application of 
modern Huropean harmony, it must be defective—that there must 
be something wrong in the manner in which it is performed; and 
for this reason intractable airs of this kind are often thrown into a 
modern shape, in order to be adapted to our major and minor scales, 
with their diatonic and chromatic intervals’. 

It is of some consequence, therefore, that the minds of the per- 
sons employed be divested of all such preconceived notions, and that 
they be instructed to take down the music with the strictest fidelity, 
and at all times, when the requisite information can be obtained, 
with due regard to the peculiar scales, modes, or Ragas, in which it 
happens to be composed. Upon these points, the finger-boards of 
the stringed instruments, the ventages of the wind instruments, and 
the Accordatura, or mode of tuning, adopted, are calculated to throw 
light. 

It would appear that a great deal of the music of Eastern coun- 
tries, especially of Arabia and Egypt, consists of tremolos, groups of 
rapid notes, passages of minute intervals, and shades of expression 
for which we have no signs in our musical notation. This will 
occasion a difficulty only to be got over by distinct written explana- 
tions of the peculiarities when they occur. 


1 With respect to India, Sir William Ouseley has observed, in his Oriental 
Collections, that ‘“‘Counterpoint seems not to have entered at any time into the 
system of Indian music. It is not alluded to in the MS. treatises which I have 
hitherto perused ; nor have I discovered that any of our ingenious Orientalists speak 
of it as being known in Hindustan.” 

2 In No. VII. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, there are some inter- 
esting specimens of Indian airs, some of which bear an extraordinary resemblance 
to well-known Scottish tunes, such as “ The Mill, Mill O,”’ and “ Jenny’s Bawbie;”? 
whether the above remarks apply to them I cannot say, but my belief in their 
fidelity is somewhat shaken by a note of the Editor, in which he speaks of their 
having been set to music by one person, and arranged by another. 
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The different kinds of instruments, whether wind, stringed, or 
pulsatile, should be subjected to a rigid examination, and accurately 
described. Where specimens of these instruments cannot be had,— 
indeed in all cases whatever,—it would be desirable to procure 
drawings, representing with accuracy the number of their strings, 
holes, &c., and diagrams, showing in European notation their scales 
and compass. Where there are frets on the finger-boards they 
should be distinctly marked, and even their relative distances from 
each other mathematically measured and assigned. The accordatura, 
or mode of tuning, should also be specified. 

A full examination of the musical instruments of the East might 
lead to some interesting results. The peculiar scale and various 
properties of the Vina or Been, which is said to be one of the most 
ancient of Indian instruments, when compared with the present state 
of the art has been thought to afford something very like evidence 
of the superiority of the ancient over the modern musicians of India. 
It has been considered, also, that in Persia music was much more 
cultivated before the conquest by the Mahometans, in the seventh 
century; and the harp, though now disused in that country, is 
mentioned in their poems, and, what is more to the point, distinct 
representations of it have been found in some of their ancient sculp- 
ture. Such circumstances as these, and Bruce’s discovery of the 
Theban harp, show how important it is that representations of 
musical instruments should be diligently traced out in the ancient 
sculpture, coins, and monuments, of the East, wherever they can 
be found. 

Discoveries of this nature are often of the greatest utility in 
determining the early civilization of nations, and their proficiency 
in other arts besides that of music. The subject of the harp, in 
particular, has frequently formed the ground of ingenious specula- 
tion. It has been even supposed that if the ancient part of its history 
were fully revealed, it might throw additional glimmerings of light 
upon that obscure and difficult historical question,—the early mi- 
grations and oriental extraction of a large portion of the ancient in- 
habitants of Europe. At the end of Mr. Gunn’s Inquiry into the Per- 
formance on the Harp in the Highlands of Scotland, p. 107, there will be 
found the germ of a somewhat fanciful theory, based chiefly upon the 
progress of this instrument from East to West. The author speaks 
of a hope which he entertained of tracing a connexion between our 
harps of Caledonia and those of Egypt and Palestine, and proposes 
to give a view of “the oriental extraction and ancient history of the 
Caledonian Scots; demonstrating, from their language, ancient 
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religion, superstitious rites, their kalendar and festivals, their re- 
markable traditions, manners and customs, and from other docu- 
ments and monuments still existing in Asia, France, Great Britain, 
and Ireland, that they brought the harp, together with the other 
arts of civilized life, from Armenia, the western coast of Asia, into 
the southern parts of England, prior to the era at which our writers 
commence the history of Great Britain,” &c. 

In the same prospectus, Mr. Gunn undertakes to prove a con- 
nexion between the harp and the ancient religious establishments of 
Asia, and between the lyre (as contra-distinguished from the harp.) 
and the bards of ancient Greece. But the work, the outline of 
which is here chalked out, was never (so far as I have heard) com- 
pleted, or given to the world; acircumstance the less to be regretted, 
as the author could not have possessed the requisite substratum of 
facts to bear it out ; and it is here only alluded to in order to show 
the importance which has sometimes been attached to such investi- 
gations as relate to musical instruments, the harp in particular ; 
which, in one respect, stands in a peculiar situation. 

While it does not clearly appear that an instrument exactly of 
this nature was in use among the Greeks and Romans, it does 
appear to have existed in the British isles from the earliest pericd 
to which our historical notices extend. The oldest specimen of a 
British instrument of this construction is perhaps to be found in 
Gerbertus de Cantu et Musica Sacra, where it is given as delineated in 
a MS. as old as the sixth century, under the name of the Cithara 
Auglica. It is much the same in form with the British and Ivish 
harps of former times, and not unlike the representations which 
have been given of the ancient harps of Asia and Egypt. 

Stringed instruments of another class, which do not seem to have 
been known to the two great classical nations of antiquity, may very 
possibly have been derived from the East, where they appear, in 
our day at least, to be verycommon. ‘These are such as have necks 
and finger-boards, and are played with a bow, similar to the crwth 
and viel, the origin of which in Europe is involved in great ob- 
scurity. 

With respect to ancient MSS., if it be true, as has been asserted 
by Orientalists, that the sacred books of the Hindits contain a full 
exposition of their ancient system of music, with which it is said 
that the learned natives are acquainted, although its practice is lost, 
all such treatises should be translated, and made accessible to the 
English reader, 
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Burney, in his History of Music, vol. ii., pp. 50, 51, and 52, pre- 
sents us with certain remarkable characters employed at an early 
period in the Oriental Greek churches for the notation of music. 
It has been recently stated by Continental writers that these charac- 
ters belong to the demotic or enchorial writing of the ancient 
Kgyptians, and to their system of musical notation. This is a 
matter which ought to be elucidated by those who are versed in 
Egyptian antiquities. 

Wherever ancient MSS. of noted music can be found, they ought 
to be procured, and translated, or forwarded to Great Britain for 
that purpose, along with the necassary keys of interpretation. It 
is always useful to obtain authentic written evidence of the state 
of music in former times; for, although the music of a country 
may not be much intermingled with that of other nations, experience 
has shown that, in European countries at least, it is apt to undergo 
certain gradual changes when carried down by tradition, which 
materially affect its original character. 

The translation of such ancient MSS. as treat of the old musical 
system of India and Persia appears to be the more necessary, as it 
may lead to the disclosure of some points of interest which have 
not been hitherto ascertained. 

Although a great deal has been written on the subject, the 
precise nature of the modes or ragas has not yet been cleared up, 
and so vague are the different accounts that have been given of 
them, more especially with respect to the music of Persia, that we 
have no means of determining whether they consist of scales, or in 
other words, of formule or successions of intervals, each bearing a 
fixed relation to a leading or principal note, like the modes of the 
Roman Church, or of separate and individual melodies. We are 
told that the Indian ragas and raginis are appropriated to particular 
seasons of the year, and times of the night and day, and that they 
were formerly dedicated to the service of particular deities,—that 
the term raga signifies an affection of the mind,—that each of them 
is intended to move some particular passion,—that different pro- 
vinces of India have their peculiar styles of melody,—and that in 
Persia the modes are denominated, like those of the ancient Greeks, 
by the names of the different countries and cities where they pre- 
vail;—circumstances not only curious in themselves, but which, if 
distinctly ascertained, may furnish much useful information with 
respect to the general nature of music and its effects, and explain in 
he only way in which we can ever expect satisfactorily even to 
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approximate to the truth, many things connected with the analogous 
system of the Greek modes,—a problem which musical historians 
have hitherto been unable to solve. 

It is possible, also, that these investigations will be of service in 
illustrating the early history of the music of Scotland and Ireland, 
along with that of the Roman Catholic Church, all of which are in 
some degree connected with each other. 

By a comparison lately instituted between the Scottish vocal 
music and the Canto fermo', it not only appears that a striking 
resemblance exists between the two in the succession of their 
intervals, their closes, cadences, &c., but that the one has been com- 
posed as nearly as possible in conformity with the laws by which 
the other is regulated. Now, although it has been truly said that 
nothing has a greater influence on the music of a nation than the 
music of its church, the use of the Catholic Ritual in Scotland 
cannot altogether account for the predilection which the Scots have 
never ceased to entertain for their peculiar style of melody; for if 
such an argument were to be admitted, it might naturally be 
asked, why the same results have not taken place in Italy, Spain, 
France, and other countries which were subject to the same regula- 
tions, and under the influence of the Roman Church to a greater 
extent than either Scotland or Ireland. Indeed, the same marked 
similitude is not to be traced even in the ancient music of England. 
Another view militates strongly against the adoption of any theory 
which would ascribe the invention of the Scottish music to the See 
of Rome, and trace its pedigree to no other source than the Ambro- 
sian Chant, established towards the end of the fourth century, or 
the Gregorian Chant, introduced about the year 600. A national 
music is not one of those things which a people is much disposed 
to receive at second hand, or to put off or on at the bidding, either 
of their spiritual or their temporal masters. It is among the oldest 
and the most lasting of their relics. Carried down from father to 
son, like an heir-loom in a family, it is not likely either to be lost 
or bartered even for articles of higher quality or value. It bears a 
pretium affectionis, and is prized more because it is our own, and 
associated with ties of kindred and home, than from any intrinsic 
excellence in the music itself. It is probable, therefore, that it was 
original destination, rather than choice, which assigned to this and 


1 See “ Ancient Scottish Melodies, from a manuscript of the reign of King 
James VI., with an Introductory Inquiry, illustrative of the Music of Scotland.” 
1838. And particularly An Analysis of Scottish Music, by Mr. Finlay Dun, of 
Edinburgh, contained in that volume. 
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other countries their particular style of national music; and if so, it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that the peculiar vein of Scottish 
melody, the origin of which it is so dificult to trace, may have 
existed amongst the inhabitants of that country previous to the 
introduction of Christianity, or even the Christian era itself: neither 
would it be unreasonable to expect, that collections of well-authen- 
ticated foreign melodies, showing that in pagan countries where the 
light of Christianity has never penetrated, and the music of the 
Catholic Church has never been heard, the very same system of 
modulation has been adoped, would go a considerable way to sup- 
port such a conclusion. 

What effect such information would have in determining the 
ancient affinity and intercourse of the different nations among 
whom the same description of music was found to prevail, would 
depend upon the nature of the coincidences, which upon a careful 
analysis might be found to exist, whether they were systematic and 
regular, or whether they were merely occasional and fortuitous, and 
other circumstances. This is the view of the subject of too much 
consequence to be overlooked. The history of music and of musical 
instruments has been too often regarded as little better than a topic 
of idle amusement, unbefitting the gravity of the philosopher and 
the historian ; and yet, from their universality throughout the world, 
the relation in which they stand to the other arts and sciences, 
and their immediate connexion with the poetry, literature, manners 
and customs of nations, it may safely be affirmed that there are no 
researches which are capable of eliciting a larger body of facts and 
observations, which may be turned to account in the illustration of 
periods of history, even the most remote and obscure; and the 
more so, as they embrace a field which has been comparatively 
neglected. Attention has already been drawn to the supposed 
oriental extraction of the harp which was anciently used in Great 
Britain and Ireland; and as, for reasons above adverted to, we 
cannot very readily suppose that the music of any people would 
reach our shores without an immigration of the people themselves, 
we are urged to the prosecution of such inquiries by considerations 
of more than ordinary importance. 

With respect to the music itself, in the very limited state of our 
actual knowledge, we can only say that the resemblance already 
known to exist between many of the Chinese and Hindu airs 
and those of Scotland is such as to render it highly expedient that 
no time should be lost in entering upon future researches connected 
with this subject, which, it is hoped, will be conducted upon some 
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well-organized plan by which accurate data may be obtained. One 
circumstance should be mentioned to show the remarkable nature 
of this coincidence, and the reasonableness of such a course of 
inquiry. The same resemblance to the Scottish melody does not 
exist in the national music of the neighbouring European nations, 
neither in that of France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Russia, nor, gene- 
rally speaking, of the nations which inhabit the north of Europe, 
the scales and character of which are very different. 

Tt is not for me, in a few cursory observations like the present, 
to attempt to convey any idea of the mass of materials for the 
general history of music which might accrue from an extensive and 
scientific inquiry such as that here proposed. If the chain which 
connects the music of different ages and nations has (to use 
an expression of M. Fetis) remained invisible to Martini, Burney, 
Hawkins, and other writers, this has been, in great measure, owing 
to the imperfect and desultory manner in which the music of Eastern 
countries has been hitherto treated. One great and important link 
we unquestionably possess,—the Canto fermo of the Catholic Church, 
or, to speak more definitely, the Gregorian Chant, and some frag- 
ments, real or supposed, of that of St. Ambrose. These, owing to 
the uniform Liturgy so long kept up by that hierarchy, have retained 
their original form, unaltered, from the fourth and the sixth century. 
An intimate relation clearly subsists between them and the music 
of Scotland. This has been pointed out in the work above referred 
to (p. 19), and it only remains to analyse and develope those resem-~- 
blances between the Scottish music and that of the East which, as 
yet, have been vaguely hinted at by travellers and Orientalists 
rather than explained, in order to carry that style and system of 
music back to a period the most remote. Though sometimes 
described as simply of Greek origin, there is reason to believe that 
the ancient chants of the Romish Church partake much more of 
the Oriental than of the Grecian character. They appear to have 
been first adopted by St. Ambrose, at Milan, from the practice of 
the church at Antioch, and I find them alluded to by St. Basil, 
Bishop of Cesarea’, as having been in use in Egypt, Lybia, Pales- 
tine, Arabia, Phcenicia, and Syria, &c. It is little to be wondered 
at, therefore, if their tones should remind us of the chants of the 
Jewish synagogues,—that these, again, should correspond with the 
singing of the Persian dervishes,—and that even the priests of China 
should, in the performance of their sacred rites, make use of a 
species of modulation not unlike that of the Church of Rome. But 


1 Hawsins’ Hist., yol. i., p. 285. 
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why should we remain satisfied with mere scraps of intelligence 
such as these, often proceeding from persons who are not competent 
to form a correct judgment of such matters, and too scanty to be 
of any value to the musical historian, when it would be so easy to 
make ourselves acquainted with the real state of the fact in all its 
bearings?) Now that the means of communication are so rapid 
and certain, why should we not immediately be furnished with such 
an exposition of the musical systems of the East as would admit of 
our entering into a regular comparison between them, the scales and 
modes of the Canto fermo, and those of modern Europe? " 

Much good might result from a series of systematic inquiries 
into this subject, properly arranged, and conducted under the 
auspices of the Royal Asiatic Society; and if any additional induce- 
ment were wanting as an incentive to such an undertaking, it 
might be found in the circumstance, that its utility would not be 
bounded by the art of music alone, but extend to the illustration 
of some of the most interesting and important questions that relate 
to the ancient inhabitants of Asia and Europe, their civilization and 
manners, and, generally speaking, the history and the literature 
of former ages and nations. 
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Δαν, il.—Letters to the Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
by ΝΥ. Moruny, Esq., and Proressor Duncan Fornns, on the 
Discovery of part of the Second Volume of the “Jami al 
Tawartkh,” supposed to be lost. 


Letrer or Mr. Mortey. 


Read June 15, 1839. 
My pDEAR Sir, 


Whilst I was engaged last year in making a catalogue 
of the Oriental MSS. comprised in the libraries of the Society and 
the Oriental Translation Committee, I met with the historical MS. 
which is the subject of the following letter’. I, at that time, applied 
to the Council of the Society for permission to forward a description 
of the MS. to M. Quatremére, who is employed in editing the only 
portion of the work hitherto known, in the hope that he would re- 
present the matter to the French Government, and cause our MS. to 
be published in the ‘ Collection Orientale,”’ as a sequel to his ‘“‘ Histoire 
des Mongols.’ The council acceded to my request, and I accord- 
ingly wrote to M. Quatremére on the subject, but whether on 
account of my letter not having reached its destination or from the 
press of business, he has not as yet returned any answer to my 
communication. In the mean time, I think it desirable that the 
existence of this important volume should be made known to the 
public, and I have accordingly drawn up the following account of 
the MS. for insertion in the Journal of the Society. 

Before describing the work, it may not be uninteresting to devote 
a few lines to the life of the author, one of the most extraordinary 
men of his age, and one who is surpassed by few Asiatics, either in 
his literary or political talents. I have taken most of my materials 
from the admirable preface to Quatremeére’s work; the costliness of 
the “ Collection Orientale,’ and the scarcity of the copies that have as 
yet reached this ccuntry, render it inaccessible to a large class of the 
reading public, and I think will make the following account accept- 
able to the readers of the Journal. 

Faput ΑἸ ΑΗ Rasuip, or Rashid al Din Ibn Im4d al Daulah 
Abt al Khair Ibn Mowaffik al Daulah, was born at Hamadan, about 
the year of the Flight 645 (a.p. 1247). He was by profession a 
physician, and it was probably from his skill in the science of medi- 
cine, that he procured office under the Mongol Sultans of Persia. We 


1 Tt is numbered 13 in my catalogue. 
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learn from his own testimony that he passed a portion of his life in the 
service of Abéké Khan and his successors, who all treated him with 
great distinction, but it does not appear tha the held any important 
situation until the reign of Ghazin Khan, who came to the throne 
in the 694th year of the Flight. This monarch duly appreciated 
Rashid al Din’s great knowledge of science and literature, and in 
the course of the year of the Flight 697, raised him to the office of 
Vazir, in conjunction with Saad al Din, in the place of Sadr al Din 
Zinjani, otherwise called Sadr Jahan, who had incurred the Sultdn’s 
displeasure. In the year 700, a conspiracy was formed against the 
two Vazirs by several of the most powerful Amirs, but they failed 
in their object of prejudicing the mind of Gh&zin Khan against 
them, and two of their calumniators were put to death. On the 
death of Ghazin Khan, his brother, Oljéiti, ascended the throne, 
and continued the office of the Vazirat to Rashid al Din and his 
companion, Oljaiti having founded the city of Sultaniah, Rashid 
al Din built a suburb there, containing about one thousand houses, 
and comprising a mosque, a college, an hospital, and a monastery, 
all of which he endowed with considerable revenues. 

Under the dynasty of the Mongols in Persia, Tabriz was one of 
the cities at which the court usually resided. Ghazin Khan had 
surrounded it with walls, and had constructed without these a smail 
town, and a splendid edifice which he designed as the place of his 
burial; Rashid al Din, in imitation of his royal master, built a 
suburb to the eastward of the city, and named it the Raba Rashidi’, 
after himself. This suburb, according to all accounts, was built 
with the greatest magnificence, and was completed in the 710th 
year of the Flight, when Rashid al Din, at an enormous expense, 
caused a canal to be cut through the rock, in order to supply the 
inhabitants with water from the river Sarvrad. It seems almost 
incredible that such costly works could have been constructed at the 
expense of a private individual, but Rashid al Din had passed fifty 
years at the Mongol court, and during that period had amassed 
immense wealth, which certainly could not have been better 
bestowed, or more liberally and usefully expended. In addition to 
the enormous sums that Rashid al Din had devoted to the construc- 
tion of these great works, we learn from the author of the Tarikhi 
Wassaf, and Mirkhond says, that he had laid out no less asum than 
60,000 dinars in the transcription, binding, &c., of his own writings. 

In the year 711, Saad al Din, our author's colleague, being 
jealous of the favour shown by the Sultan to Rashid al Din and Ali 
Shah Jabal4n (a person of low origin, but who, by his intrigues and 
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talents, had contrived to raise himself into consideration), quarrelled 
with his co-vazir, who subsequently denounced him, and caused 
him to be put to death. Ali Sh&h was thereupon, at Rashid al Din’s 
request, chosen as the successor of the late vazir. 

In the year 715, Rashid al Din and Ali Shah quarrelled with 
regard to the supplies of money required by Abi Said, the son of 
Oljaita, and the Sultan, in order to put an end to their dispute, 
commanded that for the future, the provinces which composed the 
empire should be divided into two portions. Irak Ajam, Khuzistan, 
Greater and Lesser Lor, Fars and Kirman were united under the 
jurisdiction of Rashid al Din, whilst Irak Arab, Diarbakir, Arran 
and Rim (Asia Minor), fell to the lot of Ali Shah. Notwithstanding 
this arrangement, the two vazirs were still at enmity with each 
other, and shortly afterwards, a commission of inquiry, headed by 
the famous Amir Chiban, was instituted, in which Ali Shah and his 
deputies were declared defaulters to the amount of 3()0 témans, or 
three millions of pieces of gold; he proceeded to Oljaitd, and 
managed to appease him, together with Amir Chuban; he then 
represented to the Sultan that Rashid al Din was using ail his 
endeavours to degrade him in the eyes of his master and to cause 
his disgrace, as he had done with his former colleague, Saad al Din. 
Rashid al Din hearing of this, employed counter intrigues, and suc- 
ceeded in establishing his innocence. 

Oljéita dying at this interval, was succeeded by his son Abi 
Said; the Amir Chiban was appointed Amir al Omrd, and the two 
vazirs were continued in office. The Amir Chtibdn was, at this 
time, greatly attached to Rashid al Din, and Ali Shah, fearing the 
consequences, lost no time in endeavouring to obtain his deposition ; 
having united with several others of the nobles, particularly Abt 
Bakr Aka, the principal officer of Chaban, they succeeded in preju- 
dicing the Amir’s mind against the old Vazir, who was accordingly 
removed from the office to which he had been for so many years an 
ornament, in the month Rajab, in the 717th year of the Flight. 

The loss of his services was scon felt, and not long afterwards, 
Chaban wrote to him with his own hand, begging him to return to 
the court from Tabriz, to which city he had retired when deprived 
of office. After much difliculty, he was prevailed upon to accept 
the Amir’s offers, and was again reinstated in the vazarat. 

Ali Shah and his adherents no sooner learned this than they 
once more commenced their machinations against him, and Abt 
Bakr Aka was again the principal agent in the plot. They ac- 
cordingly made an accusation to Abu Said, declaring that Rashid al 
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Din, immediately before OljaitG’s death, had prepared a poisoned 
beverage, which was administered to the late monarch by his orders, 
and by the hands of Ibr4him, the vazir’s son, who was the cheif 
butler of Olj4ita ; Abt Safd instantly ordered Rashid al Din and his 
son to be brought to Sult4niah, where they were interrogated before 
the Amir Chiibin. Jal4l al Din Ibn Harran, one of the physicans 
of the deceased Sultén, declared that he considered Oljditt’s death 
to have been caused by a purgative medicine administered to him by 
the order of Rashid al Din against his, Jalal al Din’s, express opinion 
and advice; this was conclusive, and the Amir Chiban ordered the 
father and son to be immediately executed. Ibrahim, who was {but 
sixteen years old, and who is described as having been endowed with 
every excellence, both of body and mind, first underwent the sen- 
tence, and the unhappy Rashid al Din, after having witnessed the 
death of his son, was cloven in twain by Hajji Dilkandi; this man 
had accepted the office of executioner, in order to gratify his revenge 
for some persecutions of the Alides attributed to Rashid al Din, 
Hajji Dilkandi being himself a descendant of Ali. This tragical 
event took place on the 17th of Jumada al Awwal, in the year of the 
Flight 718. The head of Rashid al Din was separated from his 
body and borne through the streets of Tabriz; his children and 
relations were despoiled of all their property, and the Raba Rashidi 
was given up to pillage. 

The body of the murdered vazir was buried near the mosque 
which he had constructed in Tabriz, but by a strange fatality, it was 
not destined to repose quietly in this its last asylum, which his 
enemies had not dared to deny him. Nearly a century after his 
death, the government of Tabriz, together with that of the whole 
province of AzarbAijan, was given by Timir Lang to his son Miran 
Shah. This young prince, naturally of a mild disposition, had 
become partially deranged, in consequence of an injury of the head 
occasioned by a fall from his horse, and one day, during a temporary 
access of madness, he caused the bones of Rashid al Din to be 
exhumed, and they were finally deposited in the cemetery of the Jews’. 

Almost all those who had conspired to ruin Rashid al Din, 
perished in the course of the following year, and many of them by 
violent deaths; Ali Shah, the one most deserving of punishment, 


» Rashid al Din’s enemies asserted, during his lifetime, that he was of Jewish 
extraction and religion, in order to render him odious to the Musulmans; this 
calumny was probably grounded upon the particular attention he had paid to the 
history and customs of the Jews, and accounts for the indignities practised towards 
his remains by Mirén Shah. 
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alone survived to enjoy the fruits of his crime; he continued to pre- 
serve his honours and the favour of his master, for the space of 
six years, when he died; Ali Shah was the only vazir, since the 
establishment of the Mongol monarchy, who died a natural death. 
Hitherto we have seen Rashid al Din only as the vazir and the 
politician; it remains to give some account of him as a man of 
letters, and here he shines no less pre-eminent than in his political 
career. Few men, even of those who have given up their whole lives 
to reading and research, could hope to attain the knowledge acquired 
by this extraordinary individual, and how much more is this to be 
admired when we recollect, that from his youth upwards, he was mixed 
up with the intrigues of courts, and that he bore the principal weight 
of the administration of an immense empire under three successive 
Sultans. Besides medicine, to which he had applied himself when 
young, together with those sciences which are in immediate relation 
to it, he had cultivated with success, agriculture, architecture, and 
metaphysics, and had rendered himself conversant with the most 
abstruse points of Musulmdn controversy and doctrine ; he was also 
an accomplished linguist, being acquainted with the Persian, Arabic, 
Mongolian, Turkish, and Hebrew languages, and, as it seems from 
his works, with the Chinese also. Amongst his great natural powers, 
we may reckon as the most important, the talent of writing with 
extreme facility ; this is attested by the voluminousness of his works, 
and by a passage in one of his writings, in which he asserts that he 
composed three of his greatest works, viz.:—the Kitab al Taw- 
dhihat?, the Miftah al Tafdsir?, and the Risdlat al Sult4nifat’, in the 
short space of eleven months, and this not by giving up his whole 
time to his literary labours, but in the midst of the cares of govern- 
ment, and without reckoning numerous other treatises on various 
intricate subjects, which were written by him during the same period. 
It was not till somewhat late in life that Rashid al Din turned 
his thoughts to authorship, and until his master, Ghazan Khan, 
ordered him to compose a history of the Mongols, he had not 
ventured to commit the results of his learning and meditations to 
the judgment of the world. Up to the time when our author com- 
menced his task, no one had given a satisfactory account of the rise 
and progress of this extraordinary nation; it is true that several 
writers had, with more or less success, endeavoured to supply this 
desideratum, but a full and connected history was still wanting, 
The archives of the Mongolian empire were fully adequate to furnish 
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materials with regard to history, and the principal families of the 
Mongols possessed genealogies and documents well calculated to 
supply any deficiencies ; Ghazan Khan accordingly chose Rashid al 
Din as the most fit person for this great work, and we have before us, 
in the first volume of the Jami al Tawarikh, the result of his labours. 

The work was on the point of completion when Ghazan Khin 
died, in the year of the Flight 703; Oljaita Muhammad Khoda- 
bandah, the brother and successor of that monarch, not only ap- 
proved of the plan which our author had followed and the manner 
in which he had executed his task, but enjoined him to complete it, 
and to add thereto a general account of all the people known to the 
Mongols, and a description of all the countries of the globe ; in short, 
to write the history of the world. Rashid al Din undertook this 
laborious work, and a few years sufficed for its accomplishment, for 
we find that in the year of the Flight 710, the entire history was 
written, bound, and deposited in the mosque, constructed by the 
author at Tabriz. It is true that Abd Allah Ibn Fadhl Allah, the 
author of the Tarikhi Wassaf, affirms, that Rashid al Din continued 
his work till the year 712, but this, probably, only applies to that 
portion of it which gives the history of Oljaita. Haidar R4zi says, 
that the history of India was completed in the year 703, the period 
when our author received orders to commence his researches. 

The entire work when completed, received from its author the 
the title of Jami al Tawdrikh’, and the first volume, which may be 
considered as a history by itself, continued to be called the Tarikhi 
Ghdzdnt’, after the prince by whose crders it was composed and to 
whom it was dedicated. 

The following account of the contents of the Jami al Tawdrikh, is 
taken from a notice in Arabic, by Rashid al Din himself, prefixed to 
a MS. of his theological works, in the Royal Library at Paris, and 
quoted by Ma. Quatremére in the preface to his edition of the Tarikhi 
Ghdzant. 

“The book called the Jami al Tawarikh, comprises four volumes, 
the first of which contains a preface, an account of the origin of the 
nations of the Turks, the number of their tribes, and an account of 
the kings, khans, amirs, and great men who have sprung from each 
tribe ; also of the ancestors of Changiz Khan, the history of that 
monarch’s actions, and of his children and descendants, who have 
occupied the throne down to the time of Oljatta Sultan. To the life 
of each prince is added his genealogy, an account of his character 
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and of his wives and children, a notice of the khalffahs, kings, 
sultans, and atabaks, who were contemporary with him, and a 
history of the remarkable events that occurred during his reign. 

“The second volume contains an introduction and a history of 
the life of Oljaita from the time of his birth to the present day; to 
this portion of the second volume will be added a supplement, 
comprising an account of the daily actions of this prince, written 
by us, and afterwards continued by the court historians. This 
second volume also contains a concise history of the prophets, 
sultans, and kings of the universe, from the days of Adam to the 
present time, together with a detailed account of many people, 
of whom historians have, till now, given little or no description. 
All that I have said respecting them, I have taken from their 
own books and from the mouths of the learned men of each 
nation ; it also gives the history of the people of the book, viz., the 
Jews and the Christians, and the histories of the sultans and most 
celebrated princes of each country ; also an account of the Ismailis, 
and many other curious and instructive particulars. 

“The third volume gives, after the preface, a detailed account of 
the descent of the prophets, kings, khalifahs, the Arab tribes, the 
companions of the prophet Muhammad, &c., from the time of Adam 
to the end of the dynasty of the Bani Abbas; the genealogy of the 
ancestors of Muhammad, and of the tribes descended from them; 
the series of prophets who have appeared amongst the Bani IsrAil, 
the kings of the latter, and an enumeration of their different tribes ; 
the genealogies of the Kisars and others of the Christian princes, 
with their names and the number of years of their respective reigns. 
All these details have been faithfully extracted from the chronicles 
of these people, and arranged in a systematic order. 

“‘The fourth volume comprises a preface and a circumstantial 
account of the limits of each of the seven climates, the ‘division and 
extent of the vast countries of the globe, the geographical position 
and description of the greater part of the cities, seas, lakes, valleys, 
and mountains, with their longitudes and latitudes. In writing this 
portion of our work, we have not been satisfied merely in extracting 
from the most esteemed geographical works, but we have, besides, 
made inquiries from the most learned men and those who have 
themselves visited the countries described ; we have inserted in our 
relation, particulars obtained from the learned men of Hind, Chin, 
Machin, the countries of the Franks, &c., and others which have 
been faithfully extracted from works written in the languages of those 
different countries.” 
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This is the account given by our author himself of his work; it 
must, however, be remarked, that in the preface to the Tarikhi 
Ghdzdnt, and in many other passages, he speaks of three volumes 
only, writing under the head of the second, the matters which here 
form the contents of the second and third ; it is most likely that he 
subsequently divided this second volume into two portions, on 
account of its great bulk and disproportion in size to the others. 

In the preface to the Tdrikhi Ghdzdni, the work is divided as 
follows. The contents of the first volume is the same as given in 
the preceding description, and it is dedicated to Ghazan Khan. 

The second volume contains the history of Oljait@ Sultan, (to 
whom it was dedicated,) from his birth to the time when our author 
wrote; this forms the first division of the volume; the second 
division comprises two parts, the first of which is again subdivided 
into two sections. The first section contains an abridged history of 
all the prophets, khalffahs, and of the different races of men, to the 
year of the Flight 700. The second section comprises a detailed 
chronicle of all the inhabitants of the earth, according to their races, 
extracted from their various writings, and from the mouths of 
natives of the different countries. The second part is filled with the 
remaining portion of the history of Oljaita, and was destined to be 
continued to the time of his death. 

The third volume comprises the description of the geographical 
charts, and the various routes from one place to another, taken 
from the sources already mentioned. 

Such is the extent and contents of this great work. It would be 
needless to expatiate upon its immense importance, both in an his- 
torical and geographical point of view; possessed of the amplest 
means of acquiring information from the most authentic sources, 
our author brought to his task a sound judgment and powers of 
discrimination rarely to be met with; whilst the extreme facility 
which he possessed of expressing his ideas, rendered the completion 
of his work (apparently, scarcely compatible with the duration of 
human life), the labour only of a few short years. 

Up to the present time, the first volume of the Jémi al Tawdartkh, 
viz. the Turikhi Ghdzdni, was the only portion known in Europe, and 
till lately, but two copies of this work were accessible to Orientalists ; 
these were deposited in the Royal Library at Paris, and a portion 
of this history was translated by M. Petis de la Croix, fils, but his 
version has been lost. At present, MSS. of the T4rikhi Ghazaéni _ 
exist in several collections, both public and private. Some part of 
it has, as we have already seen, been lately published with unex- 
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ampled splendour, by the French Government, accompanied by a 
translation, and illustrated with copious notes, by the learned and 
indefatigable M. Quatremére, who is now preparing the remainder 
for publication. 

Amongst the Orientals, scarcely any author speaks of the three 
last volumes of the Jami al Tawdrikh; Abi al Gh4zi Bahadar, 
Mirkhond, and Khondamir, were ignorant of their existence, and in 
the time of Shah Rokh, the son of Timtr, we find that that prince 
having ordered a continuation of Rashid al Din’s history to be 
written, an anonymous writer composed a supplement, which con- 
tained the lives of Oljaita and Abd Said; had the history been 
entire at that time, the life of the first of these sultans would have 
been unnecessary, as it was already comprised in the first part of 
the second volume of the work. 

The existence of the latter volumes of the history, which, from the 
silence of Eastern authors, might really almost have been doubted, 
is, however, fully proved. In the year of the Flight 717, during 
the life of Rashid al Din, AbG Sulaim4n Daétid Fakhr al Din Abd 
Allah, surnamed Bindkiti’, composed an abridgment of the Jdmi 
al Tawdritkh®, which he dedicated to the Sultan Ab@ Said. The 
Persian historian, Haider R4zi, who wrote in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, also quotes Rashid al Din’s work, in support of faets not 
relating to the history of the Mongols, and an anonymous historian 
made an abridgment of the work in the 858th year of the Flight, 
from a MS. then existing at Herat. 

It is impossible to fix with any degree of certainty the epoch 
at which these volumes were lost, but it seems most likely that 
they were destroyed when the Raba Rashidi was plundered by the 


1 His name is given in MS. Rich. 7627, Abii Sulaiman Ibn Déid Ben Abi al 
Fadhl Ben Muhammad Ben Muhammad Ben Déid al Binakiti. He was surnamed 
Al Binékiti, from his having been bornat Bindkit, or Findkit, a town in Mawara 
al Nahar, afterwards called Shahrokhiah. 


2 This abridgment is entitled Rozat Uli al ΑἸδάδ, (GLSNS 34) Χιδ, 5) 
but is more generally known by the name of Térikhi Binakiti. This work is greatly 
esteemed by the Persians, and is often cited as an authority by subsequent his- 
torians. Ab& Sulaimén follows Rashid al Din pretty closely, varying the arrange- 
ment, however, in some degree. The MSS. of his{history are very scarce, but having 
been enabled to obtain access to no less than three copies, I have not failed to 
compare them diligently with Rashid al Din’s work, and have found them of the 
greatest service. One of these MS. is in the library of the Oriental Translation 
Committee, it is in two volumes, which are numbered in my catalogue 118 and 119; 
the other two are amongst the Rich collection in the British Museum, and are 
numbered respectively, 7626, 7627. 
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order of Abi Said, as we know that all our author’s works were 
deposited in the mosque of that suburb. On the other hand, the 
precautions taken+by him to secure his works from being lost, seem 
to preclude the possibility of this being the case, as he himself tells 
us, he had dedicated considerable revenues for the purpose of copy- 
ing and disseminating transcripts of his various writings through 
the most considerable cities of the Muhammadan world. Never- 
theless, so it is; until now these volumes have remained altogether 
unknown, and it is only to be explained by the wholesale destruc- 
tion above alluded to, and the civil wars which distracted the Mongol 
empire in Persia, after Abii Said’s death. 

I now turn to the manuscript before me, and which is the sub- 
ject of these remarks. It is written in the Arabic language, in a 
clear and well-formed Niskhi character, on fine thick paper of a 
large folio size, and comprises in all fifty-nine folia: it is illustrated 
with numerous paintings, which exhibit, considering the time at 
which they were executed, (more than five hundred years ago,) 
a much higher style of art than we might have expected. I have 
taken the trouble of lithographing a copy of one of these’, and have 
added two lines of the writing, which may serve as a specimen of 
the character of the whole manuscript. 

Unfortunately the volume is only a collection of fragments; but 
from their antiquity and the importance of the matters upon which 
they treat, together with the manifest authenticity of the work, their 
discovery cannot fail to interest the learned world. 

The following is a brief analysis of the contents of our MS. 

The first part contains a portion of the history of the prophet 
Muhammad; it comprises seven folia, and is illustrated by three 
paintings. 

This history is divided into short chapters, many of them not 
exceeding ten or twenty lines; the fragment remaining is imperfect 


1 The picture apparently represents the apotheosis of Hamzah, the uncle of 
Muhammad; the Persian title in the margin contains the following words,— 
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SLineyS Nas ϑ,49 st? f) kel ΕΝ Els ἜΣ δ.) Sys 
“¢ Hamzah (may the Almighty God reward him) whom the prophet (the blessing 
of God be upon him and his descendants and peace) sent against the Bani Kainoka, 
who were a tribe of Jews.” 

All the paintings have Persian titles similarly written in the margin, apparently 
by some native of India who possessed the MS. in its present state, as the catch- 
words at the bottom of the pages, as they stand, are written in the same hand, even 
where leayes are wanting. 
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and the leaves are misplaced; it relates to the events which 
happened in the earlier years of the Flight; the contents of the 
chapters, in their present order, are as follows. 

Account of the expedition of the prophet to Hamré al Asad’, 
which is described as a halting station between Makkah and. 
Madinah, at a distance of three farsakhs from the former city. 

Account of the night journey of Salamah Ben Abd al Asad in 
Moharram, the thirty-fifth month of the Flight. 

Account of the night journey of Abd Allah Ben Anis to Sofiyan 
Ben Khalid, on the fifth of Moharram, the thirty-fifth month of the 
Flight. 

Account of the night journey of Al Mondar Ben Amrvt al 
Saidi, in the thirty-sixth month of the Flight. 

Account of the night journey of Morthid Ben Abi Morthid al 
Anawi to Al Raji?, a halting station between Naja and Madinah, in 
Safar, the thirty-sixth month of the Flight. 

Account of the expedition of the prophet against the Bani Al 
Nodhair’, in Rabi al Awwal, the thirty-seventh month of the 
Flight. 

Account of the expedition of Badr al Moid*, in Dzi al Kadat, 
the forty-fifth month of the Flight. : 

Account of the expedition to Dz4t al Rik4é*, in Moharram, the 
forty-seventh month of the Flight. 

Account of the expedition to Damat al Jandal’, five days journey 
from Damashk, in Rabi al Awwal, the forty-ninth month of the 
Flight. 

Account of the expedition to Dzaét al Marisi7, between Al Fara® 
and Madinah, in the month Shaban, and the year of the Flight 5. 


1 τὰ] Se 


3 23." Est autem Ragius puteus juris Hudeilitarum, ad quatuordecim 


miliaria ab Osfano.—ABULFEDA, ἃ Reiske. 
3 A tribe of Jews who resided about a farsakh’s distance from Madinah. 


4 
As gh! dy 


: εἰ" τ ἷδ ΤῈ prophet halted at this place, which is described as 


situated in the desert, eight days’ journey from Madinah; a miraculous conversion 
of his enemies took place here. —T apart. 


6 
SxidS Ra 2 A certain well situated in the desert.—Tasanrr. 
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Account of the expedition of the ditch’, in the month Dzi al 
Kadat, and the year of the Flight 5. 

Account of several of the expeditions and night journeys of the 
prophet, from the first, which took place in the third year of the 
Flight, down to the time of his death. 

Account of the revelation of the sacred verse of the Kordn, by 
which the prophet was commanded to make the Kabah the Kiblah 
of Islam. 

Account of the commencement of the religious observance of 
the month Ramadhan, and of almsgiving, and the breaking fast at 
the conclusion of Ramadhan. 

Account of the expedition to Badr al Kabri*, and the slaughter 
of the Koraish at that place. 

Account of the night journey of Amair Ben Adi. 

Account of the night journey of Salim Ben Amair. 

Account of the expedition of the prophet against the Bani 
Kainoké’. 

Account of the expedition of Al Sawik‘, in Dzi al Hijjah, the 
twenty-third month of the Flight. 

Account of the expedition to Karkarat al Kadr*, between Madan 
and Madinah, in Moharram, the twenty-third month of the Flight. 

Account of the death of Kab Ben al Ashraf, the Jew, on the 
fourteenth of Rabi al Awwal, the twenty-fifth month of the Flight. 

Account of the expedition of the prophet against the tribe 
Ghatafan in Rabi al Awwal, the twenty-fifth month of the Flight. 

Account of the expedition of the prophet against the Bani Salim, 
on the sixth of Jumada, the twenty-seventh month of the Flight. 


1 Called also the expedition of the cohorts or troops, S5>¥I ἕο 2 
: < sya i} oy This was the first great victory gained by Muhammad ; 


Gagnier, on the authority of Al Kodaius, says, “ Bedr est nomen putei, qui per- 


tinebat ad quemdam qui yocabatur Bedr.”” 
3 Fuit nomen tribus Judeorum qui Medinze domicilium habebant in vyico quodam 


ab illis dicto eins 3 Pee Platea, seu Forum Kainoké.—GaAcnier. 


: a pal Be’ ὁ The expedition of barley. The word sawik signifies 


barley deprived of its husks and pounded. This expedition is so called because 
Abt Sofiyén and his followers, when pursued by the Musulmans, cast down the bags 


( 34,4) of barley, which they carried for provender, in the midst of the road, 
in order to facilitate their escape by lightening the burdens of their horses. 
5 ΠῚ x Sy 5 y3 Nomen est aquie isti tractui vicine, per quem via regia 


tendit ex Irak versus Meccam,—ABULFEDA, 
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The second part of the MS., which is imperfect at the commence- 
ment, contains the concluding portion of the history of Khita'. It 
comprises ten folia, and is illustrated by numerous paintings intended 
to represent the different kings whose names and histories are given 
in the text. This fragment commences with the eleventh race of the 
kings of Khita, who were descended from Rai Κύράό Shingshi*; 
the first king of this race was named Shing Tang’, who is stated to 
have been the hundred and first king of Khité, and to have com- 
menced his reign in the year 629“. 

Rashid al Din, in his account of the twelfth dynasty, which 
follows, states that before the time of Jai Wang’, (the hundred and 
thirty-fourth king of Khita and third of this dynasty,) the people of 
Khité, Hind, and Kashmir were of various religious creeds; but 
that in his reign the birth of Shakmdni occurred, attended by 
unusual prodigies; he also says that, according to the traditions of 
Khita, this prophet lived eighty-eight years, and that from the time 
of his birth up to the period when our author wrote, viz., the 704th 
year of the Flight, 1363 years had elapsed. 

Sh4kmiuni is here said to have been conceived immaculately by a 
ray of light on the body of Mtyah Kichin*, the virgin bride of Ang 
Fing’, king of Tikiya Tilawi*, a city on the confines of Kashmir; 
at the age of nineteen he retired into a mountain where he remained 
for five years fasting, he then passed six years in the same moun- 
tain in the worship of God, after which he commenced his prophetic 
mission, when the people of Kashmir, Khita, and Hindtstan em- 


braced his religion. 


1 This appears to be the correct method of spelling this word, and not as 
usually written, Khaté: Quatremére says that it is derived from the people called 
Khitans, and mentions that Bergmann and Burnes both write the word as in the 
text. It is also so spelt in the Jagatéian translation of the Tazkirat Atlia. My 
transcription of the names both of persons and places in this and the following 
part of our MS., is from the absence of the vowel points, often necessarily conjectural; 
but I have always given the names in the Arabic character at the foot of the page, 


2 shit WSs 3) In the Tarikhi Bindkiti, Rai Kugés Shingshi is 

mentioned as the seventy-third King of Khité, and the first king of theseventh race, 
3 aries a 2 
Sb ἀλκὰ 

4 This date is most probably reckoned from some computation of time used by 


the Chinese, which was explained in the preceding part of the History of Khitd, 
here wanting. 
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In the reign of Din Wang’, the twentieth king of this dynasty, 
Tai Shang Lai Kin* was born. This person is stated to have been 
accounted a prophet by the people of Khitaé; his father’s name was 
Han*; like Shakmiunf, he is said to have been conceived by light, 
and it is related that his mother bore him in her womb for no lessa 
period than eighty years. The people who embraced his doctrines were 
called Shan Shan*. His birth occurred 347 years after Shakmiuni. 

In the time of Tin Wang’, the thirty-sixth and last king of this 
dynasty, the empire is stated to have been divided into various 
principalities, similar to the Multk al Ταννάΐ of Persia. This com- 
monwealth was put an end to by Shan Shakhwang‘, who seized upon 
the whole kingdom. 

Our author proceeds to enumerate the dynasties which followed, 
giving a brief account of each. In speaking of the nineteenth 
dynasty, he mentions that Shanidi7 was deposed by one of his nobles 
named Sthingshang’, who was afterwards slain by an army of 
invaders; upon hearing of this circumstance the deposed king 
Shanidi and his khétin both laughed so immoderately that they 
dropped down dead. 

The empire was now divided into three portions, one of which 
was given to Stihingshdng’s son, and the others to kings chosen 
from among the invaders: one of these last kings eventuaily pos- 
sessed himself of the whole and became sole monarch. 

Our author after this gives a short history of the various reyolu- 
tions and dynasties (amounting to little more than a list of names) 
who ruled over Machin and Khita, and its dependencies, down to 
the last dynasty of native kings. In the time of Kamztin*, the 
twentieth king of this dynasty, and who ruled over sll Khita and 
Machin, the tribe of Khirjah” came down against Khita, and having 
deposed Kamziuin, raised Akiidéi Nijak”’, one of their own tribe, to the 
sovereignty, surnaming him Tabran Kartin”; this Aktidai and his 
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10 + This tribe isthe same asthe Ν᾿ ύ-Ἴϊ, as appears from the following 
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posterity are called Altan Khan by the Turks. Kamztin was suc- 
ceeded by Shaji! in Machin, for a short period: he was the last of 
the native kings of China, and in his reign the army of the Khan 
possessed themselves of Machin. This Shtiju, according to the 
historical books of Khita, was the two hundred and sixty-seventh? 
king from Niki, who was the first. 

Our author then gives an enumeration of the kings of the 
Khirjah race; he also states that in former times there arose a 
blood-feud between the Altan Khans and the ancestors of Changiz 
Khan, and that in consequence, the latter proceeded, in the 607th 
year of the Flight, against Khité, and conquered Shudi Shishi’, the 
last of the Khirjah kings; in the year of the Flight 631, Oktai 
Khan pursued his victories, and having taken Shidi Shtishti’s 
capital, destroyed it: the last monarch of Khita perished in the 
conflagration of his own palace, and the whole empire became 
subject to the authority of the Mongols. 

The third portion of the MS. contains the Takrih al Hind wa al 
Sind; this most important history is perfect with the exception of 
one lacuna. It comprises twenty folia and is illustrated by nine 
paintings. 

Our author divides the history of Hind and Sind into two parts, 
the first of which is subdivided into eleven sections or chapters. 

The first section contains an account of the various divisions of 
time employed by the Hindvis, and commences by giving the opinions 
of the inhabitants of Hind, Kashmir, and Khité, with regard to the 
creation of the world; it proceeds to enumerate and describe the diffe- 
rent yugs, (cycles, or periods,) giving the duration of each. Rashid 
al Din here mentions that he derived his information from an Arabic 
translation of the HindG work Bdnatajal or Batanajal*, by the cele- 
brated Abd Raihan al Birtini, who was for a considerable period in 


1 “- 
Saki 

2 There are considerable discrepancies between this history and that of the 
Térikhi Bindkiti in the number of the kings; in the latter work Shiiju is described 
as the 305th king of Khitd. 

Ste & 

BN 5 Sr ga 

4 There is some doubt as to the right reading of this word; it occurs three times, 

thus \=sl λεεο ἴω δξξοιυ Our author says that the word was originally 


AS οἷο; one letter here, it is doubtful which, wants the diacritical points; it is 


by this last name that the book is mentioned in the Tartkhi Binakili ; but the ortho- 
graphy is not fixed bythe MSS. of that work which I have consulted, 
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Hindustan and received much instruction from the Brahmans’. Our 
author gives some further particulars relating to the division of time 
and the age of the world, and then passes on to the next chapter. 

The second section treats of the measurement of the world, its 
form and division into four quarters and seven climates, and gives 
an account of the circumambient ocean. Our author estimates the 
superficial extent of the habitable portion of the earth at 80,143,320 
farsakhs, reducing the same, with the curious accuracy of eastern 
writers, into miles, cubits, finger-breadths, and barley-corns; he then 
describes the division into degrees, and gives various other measure- 
ments both of land and sea. 

The third section contains a description of the mountains and 
waters of Hind, and the fourth of the various provinces, cities, 
towns, waters, islands, and people. Both these sections, viz., the 
second and third, contain a quantity of curious and valuable geo- 
graphical information, and many interesting particulars with respect 
to the inhabitants and productions of different countries. 

Section the fifth contains the history of the sultans of Dahli, 
and their genealogies, giving an account of the origin of the kings of 
Hind; an enumeration of the kings who reigned previous to the 
time of Sultan Mahmtid Ghaznavi; and the history of the Ghérides 
to the time of Ald al Din, who ruled in Dahli at the time when our 
author wrote. 

The sixth section comprises a description of the country of Kash- 
mir, its mountains, waters, and cities, with an account of some of 
its kings to the time of Shahah Div ἢ, 

The five remaining sections of this part contain the history of the 
Brahmah kings® of the countries of Hind during the four cycles or 
Yugs. 

1 Abt Raihén Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al Birini was a famous astronomer, 
and excelled in the sciences of geometry and judicial astrology: he lived in the 
time of the sultans Mahmiid and Mastid of Ghaznin; he was sent into India in 
company with Abt al Nasr and Abii al Khair by Sultan Mamun, king of Kh’arizm, 
and remained there forty years. In the Térikhi Bindkiti it is stated that he 
learned the language of the Brahmans and searched their books, one of which, 
described as the most excellent of all, he translated into the Arabic tongue; this 
book, says Abii Sulaimén, was called Banatakal or Batanakal, for it is differently 
written in the two MSS. of the British Museum. The MS. of the Translation 
Committee omits the points of one letter as in the MS. of Rashid al Din, but from 
the position of the points of the <:, it seems most likely the word should be written 
Batanakal. I may add that there is a sect of Hindtis founded by the sage Patanjal, 
who wrote the stitras, known by his name, and which are probably here alluded to, 
Vide Guapwin’s Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 416, and Warn’s View of the Hindoos, 
vol. iv. p. 199, 
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The second part of the history is divided into twenty-one 
sections. 

The first section treats of the different prophets of Hind, accord- 
ing to the authority of Kamalshari Al-Bakhshi Al-Kashmiri}. Our 
author in this section speaks of six different prophets, viz., Mahishtr’, 
Wishan*, Brahman*, Arahnat®, Nashak°, and Shékmini’, each of 
whom introduced different religions, which were again divided into 
various sects. This section contains a curious account of the faith 
of the Hindtis; our author mentions in one place that Méhishtr, 
Wishan, and Bréhman, are three persons but one God, and makes 
use of a comparison which I have seen in illustration of our Holy 
Trinity, that they are thus three and one, like water, snow, and ice ὅς 

Our author gives a full account of the different sects of these 
religions, and a particular description of the three sects of the fol- 
lowers of Shaékmtini; he also speaks of Shakmitni’s book called 
Abdarm”®, which he explains as meaning the first and last, or Alpha 
and Omega of books, and gives a synopsis of its contents, with 
which this section concludes. 

The second section contains an account of the birth of Shakmini, 
which is here related somewhat differently from the short notice 
previously given in the history of Khita; his nominal father is here 
called ShadGdan’, and is mentioned as king of Kabalawas”’, a city 
of Hind; his mother, Méhamayaé”, is however represented as having 
conceived the prophet in her sleep. This section also gives an 
account of his education. 

The third section treats of the signs by which a prophet may be 
known; these are thirty-two in number, all relating to personal for- 


 SyneblDS chal) sy BI 
8 The following is the passage alluded to:— 
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mation and appearance, and amongst others equally singular, it is 
said, that his hands and feet should be soft and fresh, both in youth 
and old age; that his chest should be broad, like that of a lion, and 
that the line down the centre between the pectoral muscles should 
be extremely slender; that he should possess forty teeth of extreme 
whiteness; that his body should be of the colour of red gold; and 
that his stature must be above the ordinary height ; Shakmuni is 
represented as having possessed all these thirty-two requisite 
qualifications. 

The fourth section relates to the disposition, habits, and conver- 
sation of Shaékmiuni, and his various perfections in these respects, and 
concludes with his confinement in a fortress, by order of his father. 

Section the fifth relates how, at the age of twenty-nine years, the 
prophet was released from the fortress by his guardian angels, and 
how, having proceeded to the river Gang, he remained in religious 
contemplation for the space of six years. 

The sixth section states the conclusion of his retirement, and 
how he thereupon took food and drink, his miracles, and manifesta- 
tions of his prophetic mission, and his contests with Iblis. 

The seventh sectionis entitled “ An Account of the Four Cycles, 
according to the words of Shikmdni and the wise men and Brah- 
mans of Hind.” 

A portion of the MS. is here lost, immediately after the com- 
mencement of the seventh section. The sense is thus broken, and 
some difficulty arises with regard to the nature of what follows; the 
next pages, however, seem to contain an account of various Budd- 
hist books, and the advantages to be derived from their perusal}. 

The seventeenth section, which is the next in order, continues 
the history of Shakmunfi, and contains questions which were pro- 
posed to him by an angel, and his answers thereto. 

Section the eighteenth relates to Shakmiuni’s prediction of an- 
other prophet, who was to come after him. 

The nineteeenth section treats of the different degrees of men, 
good and bad, paradise and hell, and certain things commanded and 
forbidden, according to the words of Shakmiuini. 

The twentieth section contains an account of the religious creeds 
of the various cities of Hind; and the twenty-first and concluding 
section relates the death and last actions of Shékmiunf. 

At the end of this section, which is the last of the history of 
Hind and Sind, there is the date of the exaration of the MS., viz., 
A.H, 714. 


᾿ These books are not noticed in the Taérikhi Bindkiti, 
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Haidar R4zi says that Rashid al Din composed this History of 
India in the 703rd year of the Flight; our MS. was therefore written 
only eleven years subsequent to the composition of the original work. 

The fourth portion of our MS. contains a fragment of the History 
of the Bani Israil; it comprises nineteen folia, and is illustrated by 
nine paintings. I have only examined this part of the work cur- 
sorily, as it does not seem to contain any new matter, but merely 
gives the history of the Israelites according to the Muhammadan 
traditions, as we find it in Tabari. 

After the preface, Rashid al Din commences with an account of 
the creation of the world,-and the history of Adam and his descend- 
ants to the time of Nuh; he then gives an account of the deluge, 
and proceeds successively with the histories of Ibrahim, Ishak, 
Yaktib, Ytisuf, Misa, Yoshua, Shamwiail, Talat, DaGd, and Sulai- 
man. Our author after this treats of the kings of the Banf Israil, 
who reigned after Sulaiman, gives the histories of the prophets 
Khidhr Alisa and Yonas, of King Bokht Nasr and Danyal, and the 
story of Hamam and Mordakhai. This history of the Bani Israil 
is imperfect at the end. 

Such are the contents of this interesting volume. When I first 
examined it a difficulty occurred to me in consequence of its being 
written in the Arabic language; whereas all the authors whom I had 
consulted on the subject, expressly state that this history was com- 
posed in Persian. At this period M. Quatremére’s work came under 
my notice, and at once set all my doubts at rest with regard to the 
authenticity of the work. In the notice of Rashid al Din’s works, 
already alluded to as quoted by M. Quatrembre in his preface, we 
find a description of the precautions taken by our author in order to 
prevent his works from being lost. After having stated that he had 
formed the design of collecting his works together, and forming 
them into one large volume, he proceeds to say that, in order that 
they might be of equal utility to those who spoke Persian or Arabic, 
he translated into the latter tongue all those works that he had 
written in Persian, and had one copy transcribed expressly to form 
part of the large volume, besides many others which were destined 
some to be bound together and others to be kept separate; he in 
like manner caused all his Arabic works to be translated into Per- 
sian, and entitled the whole collection Majmi bijdmi altasdnif al 
Rashidi', 7. ὁ. The Complete Collection of all the Works of Rashid al 
Din. 
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Our author, in the notice, then gives a general catalogue of all 
his works, 

Rashid al Din having caused several copies of his writings, and 
the large volume before alluded to, to be transcribed, deposited all 
the MSS. in the mosque of the Raba Rashidi, so that they might be 
accessible to every one who was desirous of making copies of his works. 

Besides this, we learn from this notice, that he ordered that the 
administrator of the revenues of the Raba Rashidi should employ a 
certain part thereof in causing two complete transcripts of all his 
works to be made annually, the one in the Arabic and the other in 
the Persian language, making an exception, however, in favour of the 
Jémi al Tawdrikh, the number of copies of that history being left to 
the discretion of the administrator, and the demand there might 
happen to be for the work. 

All these transcripts were written on large Baghdad paper, in a 
clear and legible hand: besides this, each copy was carefully col- 
lated with the standard examples deposited in the Raba Rashidi, so 
that there might be no faults in the orthography, and that each one 
might agree perfectly with its original. 

After this follow directions as to the binding of the copies, the 
salaries of the calligraphists employed in transcribing, and an enu- 
meration of the ceremonies and observances to be attended to in the 
writing and presentation of each individual MS. Amongst these ob- 
servances our author orders that when the copies were completed, 
the inspector appointed should forward them to some of the cities 
under the domination of the Mussulmans: one copy in the Arabic 
language to the cities of Arabia, and one in Persian to those of Per- 
sia, commencing with the most considerable cities, and proceeding in 
gradation with those of less importance. He further directs that 
the copies so forwarded should be deposited in some college, under 
the care of a professor well versed in science, who should be chosen 
by the Kadhis and most learned persons of the city; and that any 
person being desirous of reading or transcribing the MSS. should be 
allowed the amplest facilities for so doing. 

Our MS. then contains portions of the second volume of the Jémi 
al Tawarikh, and, as is ascertained from the date, was written only four 
years after the completion of the work. From the notice above quoted 
we may with certainty conclude that it is one of the very MSS. therein 
described, written on the large Baghdad paper, translated from the 
original Persian into Arabic, either by the author himself, or under his 
immediate inspection, and collated with the original copy of the history, 
deposited by his orders in the mosque of the Raba Rashidi. 
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The possession of the lost volumes of the Jami αἱ Tawartkh has 
been for more than a century a great desideratum in oriental litera- 
ture; and when I look at this MS., which has been copied under the 
author’s own eyes, I cannot forbear congratulating myself on being 
the first to discover and bring before the notice of the literary world 
this inestimable monument of antiquity, which may almost with 
certainty be pronounced to be unique: its mutilated condition must 
be a source of regret to all who take an interest in these matters, but 
still there ismuch left,and I do not think that I am too sanguine in the 
expectation that, by its means, some additional light will be thrown 
on the ancient history and religions of India. 

I must now conclude; I do not despair of having my proposals 
to M. Quatremére acceded to by the French Government, but should 
I be disappointed I venture to hope that at some future period, if the 
more serious labours of my profession allow of it, I may find time 
to edite at least the text of these fragments myself. Believe me, my 
dear sir, most sincerely yours, 

WixuiiaM H. Mortey. 
May 13th, 1839, 
15, Serle-street, Lincoln's Inn. 


P.S. There is a portion of the Tarikh Al Hind wa al Sind con- 
tained ina MS. presented to the Society by the late Colonel Francklin. 
It is in the Arabic language, and is accompanied by an interlinear 
translation and occasional notes in Persian. It commences with the 
eleventh section of the History of Hind, and continues it to the end 
of the account of Sh4kmtni. From a note in Persian at the end of 
the MS., we learn that this translation was made by Abd al Kadir of 
Divi, in Lakhnau, in the month of May, and the year of our Lord 
1823, by order of Colonel Francklin. This MS. is not, however, of 
any use in collating the text, as it was copied from the larger one 
above described; this is proved by the transcriber’s having left a 
blank at the place where the lacuna occurs in the large MS., and 
noticing in the margin that a leaf is here wanting in his original. 

When I catalogued this MS. I wrote to Colonel Francklin, in the 
expectation that he would be able to give me some information on the 
subject, but in his reply he said that he had “ forgotten all about it 
except having written to Abd al Kadir many years since on the sub- 
ject of his translation of Shakmuni.” 
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Posrcrier ΒΥ Mr. Mortey. 


Within the last few days, after the completion of the preceding 
pages, another portion of the second volume of the Jdmi al Tawdrikh 
has, by an almost incredible chance, come to light; and what ren- 
ders the fact still more wonderful, this other portion, which was 
procured in India by the late Colonel Baillie, is a part of the iden- 
tical volume that forms the subject of my remarks. When I first 
heard of the circumstance I was sanguine in my expectations that 
we should be able to perfect the second volume, or at least supply 
the deficiency in that which I consider to be the most important 
part of it, viz., the History of Hind and Sind, but unfortunately this 
is not the case, our MS. containing, as we have seen, (with the ex- 
ception of the first few leaves of Muhammadan history,) portions of 
the second section of the first part of the second division of the 
second volume, whilst that of Colonel Baillie, as I believe, comprises 
the greater portion of the first section of the same part. The history 
of Muhammad in Colonel Baillie’s MS. may be, perhaps, perfected 
from that of the Society; but further than this the two MSS. do not 
assist each other. Professor Forbes, who was fortunate enough to 
find this precious volume, has given an account of its contents, and 
the circumstances which led to its discovery, in a paper which 


follows. 
W. Η. M. 
Sepl, 26th, 1839. 


Erratum.—lI have carelessly suffered a serious error to escape me in the 
preceding pages. The passage given in Note 8, at the foot of page 27, was hastily 
transcribed from the Persian MS, ; the sentence as it stands is incomplete; and, 
as is obvious, will not bear the meaning imputed to it in the text, 
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Letter oF Proressor ForsBes. 


Read 2nd Nov., 1839. 


SIR, 

Mr. W. Mortey has kindly presented to me a copy of 
his interesting letter addressed to Major-General Briggs, respecting 
the portion of the Jami al Tawdrikh, now in the Society's library. 
About the time when Mr. Morley’s communication was passing 
through the press, I accidentally fell in with a much larger portion 
of the Jami al Tawdrikh, comprising one half the original volume, 
of which the Society’s fragment forms about one-fifth. The two frag- 
ments have been clearly proved (as you will perceive hereafter) to be 
parts of the same grand original; and it is curious enough that after 
many years, perhaps centuries, of separation, they should have at 
last met in a portion of the earth so remote from their native city. 

That portion of the Jami al Tawdrikh which forms the subject of 
the present hasty and imperfect communication, belonged to the late 
Colonel John Baillie, a distinguished member of the Asiatic Society. 
Shortly after the death of that eminent Orientalist, his house in town 
was let, and his books and manuscripts were temporarily removed to 
the house of a friend in Soho Square, previous to their being conveyed, 
to the family estate in Inverness-shire’. They have remained howeves 
undisturbed in Soho Square ever since. A few weeks ago I happened 
to have a pupil who Jived in the same house, and from his descrip; 
tion of some of the MSS. I felt and expressed my wishes to see them, 
in which request I was most readily indulged. 

The first, indeed I may say the only, work that caught my at- 
tention was a large Arabic manuscript of a histcrical nature, written 
in a beautiful and very old Naskhi hand, with many pictures very 
creditably executed, all things considered. On the back of this rare 
volume is written in a distinct Persian hand “ Tarikh i Tabari,” and 
as if this were not sufficient, there is a note written in Persian, on a 
blank page, folio 154, of which the following is a literal translation, 
“The name of this book is The Tarzkh i Tabari, (the History or Chro- 
nicle of Tabari,) the author’s autograph. The whole number of leaves 
when complete, amounted to 303 ; now however, some one has stolen 
and carried off one half of it, or about 150 leaves. It was written 
by the author’s own hand, in the year of the Hezira 706(a.p. 1306-7).” 


1 Colonel Baillie’s Books and Manuscripts are entailed property. 
VOL. VI. : D 
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The information intended to be conveyed in this note, is, unfor- 
tunately, rendered very suspicious, by the date given in the con- 
clusion ; as Tabari had flourished some 450 lunar years earlier. On 
examining the work itself, I found that the Muhammedan history 
came down to the last of the Khalifas of Bagdad; hence it could not 
be the original Tabari. As D’Herbelot, however, has mentioned two 
writers who have continued the history of Tabarf down to their own 
times, I thought this might possibly be one of them, and in order to 
verify the circumstance, I took the Persian version with me next day 
to compare them; but after making the most liberal allowance for 
the freedom generally used by Oriental translators, I found that 
the two could never have been intended for the same work. 

Resolved, if possible, to arrive at some satisfactory conclusion 
respecting the MS., I requested a very intelligent native’ of India 
to accompany me to see it. The moment this gentleman looked at 
it, he told me that whether it was Tabari or not, he had seen the 
identical book some months back in a house where he visited. On 
further inquiry, I learned that the book to which he alluded, 
belonged to the Asiatic Society. Next day I examined the Society’s 
MS. and found, as 1 had concluded, that it forms part of the half 
that is missing in Colonel Baillie’s MS. In proof of this, I may 
mention that the ink and the handwriting are the same in both. 
The length and breadth and number of lines in each page are the 
same, and the paintings are in the same style in both. The work 
had been numbered originally by leaves or folia, as is usual in 
Oriental MS. ; these numbers still remain on the second page of 
each leaf, and every leaf of the Society's fragment is missing in 
Colonel Baillie’s work. There is no question then, that as S4di 
hath it, ‘‘ they are limbs of one another,’ for assuredly they origi- 
nally consisted of but one work. 

Colonel Baillie’s MS. contains at present 151 folia or leaves, 
being as nearly as possible one half the original number, as stated in 
the Persian note. The last leaf is numbered 218, so that sixty-seven 
leaves are wanting to complete the work from the beginning to the 
last leaf now remaining. Of these, there are seven leaves in the 
Society’s fragment on the history of Muhammad. They are num- 
bered (in their order) 57, 58, 63, 64, 66, 70, and 74, all of which 
are, of course, missing in Colonel Baillie’s MS. If these seven leaves 
were restored to their places in Colonel B.’s MS. and the remainder of 
the Society’s fragment subjoined, they would altogether form a 
volume of 210 folia, there being still a deficiency of ninety-three 


} Mir Afzal Ali, Vakil from the Maharaj of Satara, 
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leaves. This goes on the supposition that the number originally 
consisted of 303 leaves, as stated in the Persian note. 

The contents of Colonel Baillies MS. may be conveniently 
classed under three distinct heads. 

Ist. From the commencement to folio 41. 

This “portion of the work is perfect, with the exception of the 
first and second leaves; but the loss of these is greatly to be la- 
mented, as they may have contained a general account of the whole 
volume, and an outline of its contents, This part is occupied with 
the history of Persia and Arabia from the earliest times down to the 
birth of Muhammad. At the same time the author has inserted, 
apparently in chronological order, copious accounts of the patriarchs 
and prophets of the Old Testament; also, of Alexander the Great 
and his successors. 

2nd. From folio 41 to folio 154. 

This portion -eommences with the genealogy and birth of Mu- 
hammed. It then gives a minute account of his life, and the history 
of his successors down to the capture of Bagdad by Hilaka Khan, 
A.H. 654—a.p. 1256. This part of the work is strictly confined to 
the history of Muhammad and the Khalifas, the events of each year 
being detailed separately, with the date prefixed. In this division 
there are missing altogether forty-six leaves; but by replacing the 
seven leaves already mentioned as contained in the Society’s MS., the 
lacuna will be reduced to thirty-nine, the greater part of which 
occurs between folios 70 and 107 inclusive, which treats of the his- 
tory of the early Khalifas. From folio 107 to 154 there is no hiatus. 

3rd. From folio 154 to 217. 

The third part treats of the history of Persia under the Ghaznavi, 
the Saljaki, and the Atabeg dynasties. Like the first, it is of a 
somewhat miscellaneous character: the history of Persia is its lead- 
ing feature. At the same time the author notices, in chronological 
order, such illustrious personages and remarkable events as came 
within his knowledge among other nations, particularly among the 
Christians. In this portion there are nineteen leaves missing, and 
these being towards the end, I cannot say how far the history 
extends—probably tothe author’s own times. 

Folios 217 and 218, (the last in the volume,) are occupied with 
the history of the kings of Kh’4rizm. How much of the original 
volume this subject occupied is uncertain. From 219 to 248 inclu- 
sive, there is a breach which, for the present, we cannot repair. At 
folio 249 the Society's MS. commences the history of Khata, and 

D2 
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proceeds uninterruptedly to folio 300, if we could put faith in num- 
bers, of which more hereafter. 
Supposing then the two MS. were re-united, there would still be 


at least the following deficiency :— Fol. 
In Part Ist, containing the preface, &c. - - - 2 
In —— 2nd, Muhammad and the early Khalffas, - - 39 
In —- 3rd, the latter history of Persia, &c. - - 19 


Between fol. 219 and 248 inclusive, (subject uncertain) - 30 
Folia 301, 302, and 303, at the end» - - - 9 


Total - - 93 


I have reason to suspect, however, that the volume consisted 
originally of more than 303 leaves. In the Society’s MS. there is 
a lacuna of some leaves in the life of Shakmuni, while the numbers 
of the folia proceed without any interruption. This can be accounted 
for on the supposition that the folia were numbered some time after 
the work was written, but previous to its present dismemberment ; 
and it will be perceived that the ink used in the numbers differs 
considerably from that of the text. The person who wrote the num- 
bers may have known as little about the nature and contents of the 
work as the writer of the Persian note, who called it The History 
of Tabari; and hence, I should think, arose the mistake. 

I have no means of ascertaining in what part of India Colonel 
Baillie procured his MS., but I should say, most probably at 
Lakhnau, where he was long resident. That the Society's fragment 
came from that quarter, within the last fifteen or sixteen years, can 
be easily proved. ‘There is a duplicate of the life of Shakmuni in 
the Society’s library, transcribed at Devi, a village or district of 
Lakhnau, in May, 18231. That this was done from the Society’s 
original is all but certain, for the same hiatus occurs in the copy as 
in the original. The transcriber there mentions, in a note, that 
“there is one leaf missing (in the original); but I am afraid, if we 
judge from circumstances, that ten leaves would have been nearer the 
mark. In the life of Shakmuni there are twenty-one sections, of 
which about ten are lost (from the seventh to the seventeenth). 
Each section before and after the lost part occupies at an average a 
single leaf. I cannot believe, then, that the ten lost sections could 
have been comprised in one leaf, particularly as what remains of the 
seventeenth section alone occupies a leaf and half a page. It is not 
unlikely, then, that there may be other lacune which may have 


1 Vide Mr, Morley’s Note, page 23. 
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escaped the notice of the person who numbered the leaves—a point 
which can be ascertained only by a careful perusal of the work itself. 

Should this brief account be deemed worthy of insertion in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, (perhaps, in company with Mr. Mor- 
ley’s more ample communication,) it may prove the means of exciting 
our numerous Orientalists in India to make inquiries for the remain- 
ing fragments of this rare volume. 

There is every reason to suppose that both the portions of the 
work now in London, came from Lakhnau; and in that quarter it 
is probable the rest may yet be recovered. Mr. Morley has given 
an accurate fac-simile of a portion of folio 74, and I may add, that 
where no breaks occur, each page contains thirty-five of such lines. 
Finally, such numbers as I have stated to be missing, will, most 
probably, have remained on the leaves of the lost fragments, which 
may thus be easily identified. 

Nearly two years ago I had the honour of requesting the attention 
of the Society to some rare Oriental works mentioned in a Persian 
catalogue of the library of Farzada Kuli, or some such name. In the 
historical department of that catalogue, one of the first books entered 
is, “ The Chronicle of Tubart, the author's autograph, in the Arabic 
language, with seventy pictures of Saints, his Eminence the Prophet, 
and sundry kings, very rare.” Now I strongly suspect that the 
work here described, is none other than Colonel Baillie’s MS. of the 
Jami al Tawarikh. The number of pictures in Col. Baillie’s half, is 
really seventy, and among these is a portraiture of Muhammad. The 
writer of the catalogue received the work as he found it marked on 
the back, and in the Persian note, folio 154, without troubling his 
head about its contents. What renders this suppositiun still more 
probable is, that the Jami al Tawdrtkh is not mentioned in the 
catalogue as one of Farzada Kuli’s books. Upon the whole then, 
there is good reason to infer that Colonel Baillie’s MS. some forty 
years back, was one of the many rare works described in the cata- 
logue of Farzada Kuli’s library ; and if that treasure be not ere now 
dispersed, I should suggest that search should be made for it in the 
kingdom of Oude. 

Before I conclude these hasty remarks, I cannot hetp observing 
that the Jami al Tawdrikh does not seem so very scarce a book 
among eastern writers’, as M. de Quatr¢mere would lead us to sup- 

1 It has been suggested to me, that the Jémi al Tawérikh, alluded to by Mirk- 
hond, &c., refers only to the Tarikh i Ghazéni, or first volume, but not to the 
last three. I must say, however, that I cannot perceive why these writers should 


have so misapplied the term Collection of Histories, to the history of a particular 
nation, which, besides, hada separate title of its own. I may further mention that, 
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pose. It is inferred, for instance, that Mirkhond and Khondemir 
were either ignorant of its existence, or borrowed from it without 
ackrowledgment. Now the fact is, that Mirkhond, in the preface 
to the Rozat-al-saffa, mentions this very work as one of the sources 
to which he was indebted for his materials. His words are’, “ Kh’aja 
Rashid tabib, sdhib-i Jami, that is, Khaja Rashid, the physician, 
author of the Jami,” i.e. The Collection, or Universal History. Of 
Khondemir, I do not happen to possess a copy, but at all events, 
there can be no reason to suppose that he was ignorant of the Jami, 
as he must have read the works of his immediate predecessor, 
Mirkhond. It would be endless as well as useless to mention other 
writers who allude to the Jami al Tawdrikh. In the introduction to 
the fourth volume of the Kémiya-e-Sa ddat, the author expresses his 
obligations to the Jami al Tawdrikh, of Kh’4ja Rashid, the wazir. 
Even the very thieves who stole the Society’s fragment out of the 
volume now in possession of Colonel Baillie’s successor, seemed 
to have very well known what they were about, for the fragment is 
marked, “az Jami al Tawdritkh,” i.e. out of the Collection of Histories. 
In the Society’s MS., No. 14, already alluded to as being a dupli- 
cate of the old fragment of the life of Shakmuni, there is prefixed 
(in Persian) an account of the author and his works, of which, as it 
is not long, a translation is here subjoined. “It is well known that 
the Jdmi al Tawdrikh, compiled by Kh’aja Rashid al-din, contains a 
history of the whole world, both as regards the lives of the prophets, 
and the manners and conduct of the kings of every region. In the 
same work the writer hath also given a sketch of the history of 
India; for he had learned something of the tenets of the sages of 
that country from (competent) people, and part (of his information) 
he had from the book of Abul rihan Birtni, who, having frequently 
travelled to India in the service of Sultan Mahmidd, the son of Sa- 
baktagin, had held intercourse with the sages of that country. After 
he had made thorough proficiency in the sciences of the Indian phi- 
losophers, he translated, from the Indian language into the Arabic 
tongue, the book of Patankal, or Patanjal, which is a collection of 
all the sciences, and one of the most valuable works of the sages of 
Hind, (like the Kitab i Shaffa, by Shaikh al-rasi.) It contains an 
account of all their various sects, and the history of their ancient 


in a MS. in my possession, entitled Majma al Gharaib, the Jami al Tawarikh is 
quoted on a matter of chronology which is assuredly from the latter volumes, stating 
that, “from the fall of Adam to the birth of Muhammad there had elapsed 6102 
years, six months, and ten days !” 


‘ele wale waraab Δ ἀφοῦ τς 
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kings, also the life of Shakmuni, who, according to their opinion, 
and the testimony of Kamakshari al Bakhshi al Kashmiri, is the 
guiding prophet of the people of Hind and Khata. To this work 
he gave the name of Patanjal, a copy of which he carried away with 
him. 

“ Since the history and actions of Shakmuni, who was once the 
prophet of the people of India, have, through the lapse of time, sunk 
into oblivion, I, the meanest of God’s servants, Abd ul K4Adir, resi- 
dent of Devi, of Lakhnau, have transcribed the following account of 
him from the Jami al Tawdrikh. And, at the request of the high 
in dignity and rank, Major Herbert, I have made a translation of it 
into easy Persian. In certain parts the original was defective and 
obliterated; these defects, with their proposed corrections, I have 
marked on the margin. Deo soli scientia.” 

I have nothing further to add respecting this rare and ancient 
work, except to express my regret that it has not been deposited in 
the Society’s library, where it might be accessible to Oriental scholars. 
There may be other valuable MSS. in Colonel Baillie’s collection, 
which I have not had time to examine; and I shall only mention 
here, a very fine copy of the Mahdbhdrata. It is beautifully 
written on one roll of fine paper, laid on cotton or silk, and abounds 
with well-executed paintings, representing most of the complicated 
events described in Hindu mythology. I believe it contains the 
whole work, as the writing is extremely small, though very distinct- 
The roll isabout 220 feet long, and I should say from four to five 
inches wide within the margin, which is ornamented and illumined 
throughout. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


D. Forbes. 
8, Alfred-street, Bedford-square, 


26th October, 1839. 


P.S. In the preceding letter I have alluded to a Persian MS. in 
the Society’s possession, entitled a Catalogue of the Library of Far- 
zdda Kuli. This work is frequently quoted by my friend M. Garcin 
de Tassy, in his Histoire de la Litterature Hindowi et Hindousiani, lately 
published; for which reason I beg leave to subjoin the following 
extract from an account of it, which was read at one of the meetings 
of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1838. 

“The accompanying MS, is a catalogue of books in the Arabic, 
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Persian, and Hindu languages, amounting, on a rough estimate, to 
upwards of 2000 volumes. It is fairly written and well arranged, 
the works being classed under the different subjects of which they 
treat, as may be seen by referring to the second blank leaf at the 
beginning, where I have given an abstract of the contents. 

“ΟΕ the works here mentioned, many, I believe, are unknown, 
even by name, in this country; but there is one in particular which 
merits attention, as it has been long given up for lost by the Orien- 
talists of Europe. I allude to the original Arabic text of the Chro- 
nicles of Tabart, which is here described (p. 10) as follows:—‘ The 
Chronicles of Tabari—the Author's Autograph, with seventy portraits 
of prophets, his Eminence the Apostle, and various princes, IN THE 
Arapic Lancuace—RARK,’ 

“Here then it is evident that the criginal of Tabari existed (in all 
probability) in India within the last forty or fifty years. Unfortu- 
nately there is no date, nor name of person or place mentioned in 
the book, from which we could discover of whose library it is the 
catalogue. The last words are the writer’s name, Davar Bakhsh, a 
piece of information of no great consequence. On the first blank 
leaf some one has written, barbarously enough, in Roman charac- 
ters ', what I believe is intended for Persian, and apparently signifies 
‘A Catalogue of the Library of Ferzada Kole; but even this affords 
us very little enlightenment. I am led, however, to infer from cir- 
cumstances—in the first place, that the book has been written 
within the last forty or fifty years; this is evident from its mention- 
ing (p. 90) the Diwdn of Sauda, a Hindustani poet, who died only a 
few years before the commencement of the present century. Se- 
condly, it is a catalogue of the library of some prince, as may indeed 
be inferred from its extent, but still more from an expression that 
occurs in page 95, viz., ‘A list of the books remaining in the old 
chest belonging to his August and Sublime Highness.’ Thirdly and 
lastly, there is every reason to infer, that the prince alluded to was 
Indian, from the number of Hindi books mentioned in the catalogue, 
and in the list referring to the old chest aforesaid. 

“Tf the above inferences may be relied on, we have reason to hope 
that the original and genuine text of Tabari, the Livy of Arabia, may 
yet be recovered. It would seem that an ancient manuscript of it 
did lately exist in India, and is, in all probability, there still. As to 
its being the autograph of the author, I believe we are to take that 
expression ‘cum grano salis’ as we do the originals of Corregio and 
Rubens, &c., so very plentiful among picture dealers and amateurs. 


Ὁ Tt runs thus,—Ferisht Khootab Khanna Ferzada Kole. 
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But whether the MS. here alluded to, be, or be not, the author's 
own copy is a question of minor importance. The main object is 
to rescue it, ere it be too late, from that state of obscurity in which it 
at present lies, and to that end I have been induced to lay this brief 
and imperfect notice of it before the members of the Asiatic Society. 
It is probable that some individual out of that learned body may be 
able to trace the history of the MS. catalogue here presented. The 
booksellers from whom I had it, could tell me nothing as to whence 
it came, or whose it had been. 

“Tt would be tedious to notice many of the rare works mentioned 
in the catalogue; there are a few, however, which I cannot pass over. 
In page 11, we have ‘ The Mustafa Nama, in the metre of the Shah- 
nama, containing the history of Persia (or rather of Islamism) from 
Muhammad to Tahmasp of the Sufi family, amounting to 104,000 
couplets, beautifully written, and ornamented with gold dust.’ 
Such is the literal translation of the description given of this stu- 
pendous work, which is very nearly twice the size of the Shahnama, 
and embraces a period of about a thousand years. 

“ Further on, among the works on Philosophy, Logic, and Rhetoric, 
are mentioned several pieces translated from Aristotle, Plato, and 
other wise men of Greece, all of which are highly interesting. There 
is also a Persian translation of the Makamat of Harfri, which would 
be invaluable in explaining many passages of that learned, but, to us, 
obscure writer.” 

To the above remarks, written nearly two years ago, I must now add 
my altered belief that the Tarzkh i Tabar/, mentioned in the catalogue, 
is nothing else than Colonel Baillie’s MS. of the Jami al Tawartkh, 
This I infer from the identity of the description given of both, and, 
above all, from the number of pictures agreeing in both. The 
doubts which I might feel as to the genuineness of Tabari’s autograph, 
do not apply to the Jdmi al Tawdrikh. Tabari lived a thousand 
years ago; and Rashid al Din finished his history only as far back 
as a little more than half that period. That the Jami αἱ Tawdrikh is 
really and truly what it purports to be, viz, the author’s own copy, 
written under his own inspection, I have not the least reason to 
doubt, as I have seen manuscripts of an older date in as good a state 
of preservation. Should any of your readers feel sceptical on this 
point, they may easily satisfy themselves by carefully examining 
the hand-writing and paper, and comparing the same with others 
of the corresponding era. 


D. F. 
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Arr. II].— Vocabulary of the Maldivian Language, compiled by 
Lizur. W. Curisrorurr, ΓΝ. Communicated to the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, by Joun Wiuson, D.D. 


Notre spy Dr. WItson. 


Tuts vocabulary was compiled by Mr. CurtstopHeR during his 
residence on the Maldive Islands. I have prefixed to it an extract 
from a communication referring to it, with which I was favoured at 
the time that it was forwarded to me, and which will sufficiently 
explain several circumstances connected with its preparation. 

There can be little doubt entertained, after the inspection of the 
vocabulary, of the Indian or Cingalese origin of the great body of 
the inhabitants of the Maldives. It is a curious fact, first pointed 
out to me by two natives of Hinzudn, that the alphabet now in use 
in the Maldives, is derived principally from the Arabie numerals, 

J. W. 


It is needless to speak of the difficulties of acquiring a language 
without any guide or assistance: all languages have presented much 
the same obstacles to the first students; I hope the knowledge I 
have acquired will be sufficient to ensure a correct beginning, and 
future progress, according to the old adage, will then be easy. 

The construction of the Maldivian is evidently akin to that of the 
languages of the East (India,) so that no possibility of a doubt 
remains (if speech is a just criterion) as to their derivation from some 
eastern people. 

The accompanying vocabulary contains the words which I have 
selected from notes, sentences, and translations, obtained through 
the medium of native Maldivians, and I think they may be fully 
relied on for accuracy. The orthography is the only questionable 
part, as few natives adopt the same mode of spelling words that are 
not in common, every day, use. They possess no grammar of their 
language amongst them, at least my inquiries uniformly met with a 
negative, although many have a very correct idea of the advantage 
of a standard book to teach from, or that might be referred to in 
difficulties. 

In rendering the sounds of the Maldive letters, I have followed 
the system generally styled the classical, in distinction from 
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Gilchrist’s Anglo-Roman method, avoiding, whenever practicable, 
diacritical marks, being fully confident that no one will pronounce a 
native dialect without persevering endeavours to imitate native 
speakers. 

It is estimated that there are full twenty thousand persons on 
those islands at present, but their numbers are evidently diminishing 
rapidly, although very few, if any, of the people are known to reside 
permanently in a foreign land. So averse are the island authorities 
to anything like emigration, that a laudable attempt to translate the 
New Testament, by means of a Hindustani Munshi, failed at Bengal, 
the man who was engaged having been recalled by the Sultan of 
Mali, before the Gospel of Matthew was gone through. I have seen 
and conversed with the Maldivian above referred to (he is now venera- 
bly gray), and he spoke of his engagement under the Rev. Mr. Brown, 
with readiness and evident self-gratulation. This translation (so far 
as it goes) is, I believe, in the hands of the Serampore Missionaries, 

The Alphabet consists of eighteen letters, consonants, the vowels 
being expressed by signs, placed over or under the letters, as_here- 
after to be mentioned. The language is written from the right hand 
to the left’. None of the letters are joined in writing, but it is 
customary to intermix sentences, salutations, &c., in the Arabic 
character, which might, at first, mislead a person. 


1 In the remarks upon an incomplete alphabet, given in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V. p. 794, it is incorrectly stated that the Maldives 
write from left to right. The Royal Asiatic Society’s Library possesses some 
Maldive MSS. in all of which the characters are written, as mentioned in the text, 
from right to left.—Ep. 
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MALDIVE ALPHABET. 


Name, 


hayvieni... 


rhavieni.. 


navieni... 


ravieni... 


bavieni.. 


Javieni ... 


” javieni.... 


wavieni., 


Mmavieni.. 


favieni ... 


davieni... 


davieni... 
tavieni... 
lamu....-. 
gavieni... 
navieni... 


savieni... 


Value. 
h 


rh 


r 


τ 


ta 


w 


m 


7 


d 


REMARKS. 


The ordinary aspirate. 


Like Rh in Rhine. With the sokun (°), it 
takes the sound of the following conso- 
nant. When final, it is silent. Its 
ancient sound was shri. 


As in English. When final, sometimes 
like ng. 


As in English. 


As in English. All vowels except 0, coming 
before ὦ, take the sound of πηι. (3) 


| 
'L with the tongue reverting to the palate. 
Asin English. 


| Takes the sound of the vowel joined to it. 
| With the sokun it is sounded like g. 


Like the English w or v. 
| 


As in English. 

| 

| Like the English £; but sometimes inter- 
changed with the aspirate ἢ, 


| The dental d, as in dew. 


The dental ¢4. The sokun gives this letter 
the short sound of ἡ, 


Asin English; sometimes it is liquid, as 
in million, 
As in guard, It is always hard. 


As in English. Sometimes it is liquid, as 
in minion. 


As in English ; never like z. 


With the tongue reverted to the palate; 
like the Sanskrit cerebral ὦ. 


MAILDDITY TAN ILIET TIER. 
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In addition to the former, some few letters have been adopted from 
other alphabets, classed as follows: — 
PERSIAN, ARABIC. 


ee ch, in church, A Τὸ τὰ το 
544 7) y, as in year, 
Ὁ ς p, in prop. 2 j, as in joy. 


t, reverting the tongue on Ἐφ gh, a guttural g. 
Las the palate, like the Sans- aS 
krit cerebral ὅς a sound between the den- 
{ tals ¢ and d. 


Some of the aboye are not in ordinary use, while others are con- 
tinually occurring. 

The vowel-marks are as follows, and require particular attention, as 
they usually govern the pronunciation of the words; they are called 
fili, by the natives: — 
ee () is called aba fili; it is placed over the consonant, and is sounded like w 

in mud. 


a () is called Abé fili, is placed over the consonant, and is sounded as a in 
Sather. 


e ( *) called ebe fili, is placed over the consonant, and sounded like e in men. 

é (a) called ébé fili, placed over the consonant, is sounded as in there. 

i (,) called ibi fili, is placed under the consonant, and pronounced as in pin, 

1 (,) called ibi fili, is placed under the consonant, and is pronounced as ee in seen, 


” 
Oo ( ) called obo fili, is placed over a consonant, and sounded as in dote, never 
like o in hot. 


é (5) called 6b6 fili, has the same sound lengthened. 


u @): called ubu fili, is placed over the letter, and pronounced like 00 in foot 
never like τὸ in mud. 


ti ( Ἢ called abd fili, is placed over the letter, and is sounded as in Jute. 


A final consonant following a long vowel is scarcely heard, merely adding its 
softening influence to the preceding vowel. There are only six consonants that can 
take the sokun over them, and consequently these only can terminate a syllable; 
they are a, n, 2, rh, 5, and t, and in this case, with the exception of s, their sounds 
receive some modification: a becomes g; n and m sometimes take the sound of ng ; 
Ὁ is sounded like a very short ὃ; and rh merely takes the sound of the following 
consonant, giving an emphasis to the syllable it terminates; but when rh terminates 
the word, it is silent, and appears wholly unnecessary, except for the division it 
causes, but the natives cannot understand writing without it. 

The ancient character is called evéla, and the modern gabuli tana, 
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In the following vocabulary, the words are transcribed from the 
original characters into the corresponding Roman letters given in 
the alphabet. The final a when it takes the sound of g, is represented 
by an italic g; the final t, which takes the sound of a very-short i, 
is written i. The final rh which is silent, is represented by an 
apostrophe, as in the word muii’, all, in the original characters mulirh. 
When the rh takes the sound of the following letter, the two letters 
are separated by a stroke placed at the foot, as in the word 
marhaf, fakiyang, to abuse, in the original maibarhfakiyang. Where 
the rh takes another sound, the original characters are transcribed 
in brackets, as under the word Brass. 


VOCABULARY OF MALDIVIAN WORDS, 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, 


Abject - - - loifu. 

Above. - - - - machag. 
Abscess - - - mo/ohi. 

To Abuse - - - maibaffakiyang. 
Account - - - olung. 

Ache - - - - rihe 

Acidity - “ - hui. 

To Add, reckon up - - eg kurang [erhkurang]. 
Adze - - - oda. 

Aft - - - - furagas. 
Afterwards - - - fahung. 

Again - - - adi. 

Age - - - umuru. 

Aged - - - - muskuliwe. 

Air - - - wie. 

All - - - - huriha. 

All, complete, without division - muli’. 

Almond - - - gobu, midili. 
Aloud, or strongly - - haruko, 

Also, likewise even - - wes. 

Always - - - tabadu, hauhindu, or abadu. 


Amber - - - - goma, mawaharu, ab ba. 
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Ambergris - 


Amulet - - 
Amusement - 
Anchor - - 
Ancient - - 
Ancle - - - 
Angel - - 
Anger - - - 
To Angle - - 
Answer - - 
Ant - - 
Antelope, or animal of the stag 
Antimony - 5 
Anvil - - 
To Apply, an auxiliary verb 
Arm - - 
right - - 
left - - 
Arm’s-length - - 
Arrack, or spirit generally 
Arsenic - - 
To Ascend - - 
To Ask - - 
To Assemble - - 
Astrology - - 


Attendant on the Sultan or great 


police, &c. - - 


Awl - - 
Awning - - 
Axe - - 
Babe - - - 
Back - - 
Bad - - - 
Bag - - 
Bag of cloth, &c. - 
Bait - - 
Bale - - - 


Ball, of thread, &c. - 
Barber - - 
Bare, empty or finished - 
Bark, or shell of crustacea, 
eggs φ = 


species - 


and also of 
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goma. 

fandita, tawidu. 
samasa. 

nagili. 

evéla. 
kudahulu. 
malakatu, or malaikatu. 
difa. 

eruwang. 
ruwabu. 

hini. 

fula. 

galadu. 

kirunu. 
lannang, or lang. 
ai. 

kandi. 

wai. 

riyag’. 

bagura. 
kokadi. 


reskurang. 
nakaiterekang. 


kudibe. 
torufakarhi. 
satari. 

furod. 


fadaring, Jakudi. 
buri. 

nuba. 

goni. 

kotalu. 

egmas. 

gatari. 

téri. 

bobal lamihung. 
hus. 


torhi 
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Bastard - = 
Bat, or flying fox - - 
To Bathe - - 
Battle - = Ξ 
Bayonet, fork, &c. - 
Beach - . Ξ 
Beacon, or lighthouse - 
Beak - - - 
Beam, log, post - 
Bean, the plant = - 
or general name for seeds 

Beard - = = 
To Beat - - 
Beauty - - - 
Bed - - - 
Bee = - 5 
—- honey - - 
Beetle - - - 
Before, previous” - - 

in adyance, in front - 
Beggar - - 
Behind, or afterpart - - 
Bell - - 
Bellows - - - 
Betel, or Areca nut - 
Bird - - - 
The young Bird - 
To Bite - - - - 
Bitter - - 


Black, met. sullen, revengeful - 
Blacksmith, or iron-striker - 

Blade, or leaf Ξ ἐν 
To Blast, tear open - 

Blaze, live embers = - 
Blind, dark - - - 
Block, of a pulley - - 


Blood = = Ε 
To Blow = ᾿ 

used of hair as well as of flowers 
Blue = Ε 
Blunt, or coarse = 5 
Boat, ship’s = = 


small, or punt - - 


na halalu. 
waha. 
fengwarang. 
ang-garama. 
tila, 

atiri. 
hung-gula. 
tung. 
wakaru. 
himeri. 

6g. 

tubudi. 
ta/ang. 

wat taru. 
tangmati. 
maburu. 
kolang duru. 
eafuli. 

ihag. 
kurimati. 
salang dé mihung. 
furagas. 
ragawi/u. 
giruba. 
fuwag. 
duni. 
laauni. 
daigannang. 
hiti. 

kalu. 
dagaduta/amihung. 
gahufai. 
fa/ang. 
hudu. 

andiri [arhdiri ]. 
kaf fi. 

lé. 

fumeng. 
felang. 

nu. 

fala. 
barukas. 
déni. 
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Boat, fishing 5 5 Αι 
trading - 5 
voyaging - - - 

Body - - - 

Bolt - - Ξ Ἢ 

Bone - Ξ Ξ 

Bonito, or goomulmutch - - 

Book - ΒΕ Ξ 

Boom, for closing a passage - = 

Bottle, the ball or cocoon of a caterpillar, 

&e. - - Ξ 

Bottom, lower part - - 

Bow - - - - 

Bowels - - - 

Bowl, for pounding rice - - 

Βοχ - - - 

ΒΟΥ 2 - - - 

Brain - - - 

Brass - = Ξ 

Bread, biscuit - be 

Bread fruit - - - 

Breast * - - 

Breath, also applied to the soul and life 

of animals - - ΐ 

Breeches - - - 

Bright, splendour, comeliness - 

To Bring - - A 

Brinjall - - - 

Broad - - - 

Broom - - - 


Brother, or male relation 
being older, or nearly equal in 


_age - - - 
a younger brother, or male re- 
lation, is called - - 
Brush > - - 
Buffalo - - - 
Bug: - . . 
Build, with stone and brick, asa wall - 
Bull, male of the species - 
Bureau - Ξ 2 
To Burn - - . 
To Bury - - - 


VOL. VI. 


oii. 

daturu Odi. 
furadi odi. 
gai. 

kabilu. 
karhi. 

kan nelimas. 
foi. 


taluwakaru. 


fuli. 

fa. 

wod duni. 
badu. 
wang. 
forhi. 
futu. 
sikudi. 
rangwanlé [rangwarhlo]. 
rorhi. 
babu-kéu. 
uramati. 
furana. 
néwa. 


᾿ rang-gawad/u. 


riiti. 
gennang. 
barhi. 
fulau. 
ilurhifati. 


bébe. 


koku. 

jahadu. 
migunu. 
tang-makunu. 
lang. 
firiheng-geri. 
alimari. 
angdang. 
wadulang. 
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Butterfly - 
Button, or knob 
To Buy - 
Cabin Ξ 
Cable 

Cage - 
Calf, of leg 

To Call - 
Calm - 


VOCABULARY OF 


To Calm, to smooth, met. to pacify - 


Calmly, with composure 


Camel - 
Candle - 
Candle-holder 
Cane 

Cannon 
Canvas 
Capstan - 
Carcase 
Cardamum 

Cargo 

Carpenter - 
Carpet - 
Carriage - 
Cask - 

To Cast, or throw 
To Castigate 

Cat - 


Cataract, a disease of the eye 


To Catch 

To Caulk - 
Ceiling-cloth - 
Chain cable 
Chair - 
Chandelier 
Charcoal 
Charm 
Chart - 
Cheap - 
Cheat 

Chest, bosom 
Chest of drawers 


koka. 


go. 
gan mang. 


kuda hiyau. 
kebu. 

korhi. 
kudakaluwamas. 
gowang. 

madu. 
madu-kurang, 
madung. 


samédang. 

et teu. 

badi. 

kitani. 

sobu. 

kag. 

élangtiri. 

malu. 

wadang kur4mihung. 

dala. 

haru. 

fifu. 

elang. 

talang. 

budau. 

muharu, or lolumau. 

hifang. 

kolang, or maramatu-kurang, 
sangduwa. 

hilihila kebu. 
adaradagodi. | 
dulisa’. 

aguru. 

tawidu’. 

muruba. 

tiyage. 

yahudi. 

mé, or uramati. 

alimari. 
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Chetah - - - waguedureg’. 
To Chew - - - dufang. 
in high language - dussuwang. 

Chicken - - - fiyog. 
Child 6 5 - daring, or kuding. 
Chin - - - daidoli, 
Chisel - - - wadang karhi. 
Cholera - - - hodoroga. 
Cinnamon” - - - fonitori. 
Circular mark ° used over some con- 

sonants - - - sukung. 
To Circumcise - - gebaindang. 
Citron - - - - nianduru [niarhduru]. 
Clean - - - safu. 
To Clear - - - filuwang. 
To Clip - - - kaf fang. 
Cloth, woollen - - - banafu. 

cotton - - feli. 
Clothes-line - - - rihang. 

Cloud - - - wild. 
Coarse, or thick - - - fala. 

Cock - - - hau. 
Cockscomb - - - sang-ding. 
Cocoa-nut - - - karhi. 
——-palm - - - υὐ 
Coffee, prepared - - bung. 

the bean - - - gahuwa. 

To Cohabit - - - kangkurang. 
Coir - - - - ronu. 

Cold - - - hihu. 
Colour - - - - kula. 

Comb - - - funa. 
Comfort, or ease, relief in pain, &c. - ardmu. 
Common, coarse, ordinary - dera. 
Compass, navigator’s - - samuga. 

— a mathematical instrument farugalu. 
Complete, all - - - mui’. 
Compound, or court-yard - goti. 
Confounded, perplexed - - hairang. 

To Consider, reckon, judge - insafukurang [irhsafukurang] 
To Continue, await - - hunnang, tibeng 

To Contract - - - hing-dang. 

Copper - - - - ratulo. 


E2 
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Coral, white - 


black - 
Cork - 
Corpse - - 
Cotton - 
Couch, bedstead, seat 
Cough - 
To Count - 
Country - 
Cow - - 


Cowrie, small paper one - 


Crab, sea - 
land - 
Crack, or crevice 
Crane - 
Crayfish - 


Crease, weapon - 
To Create, make 


Criers, that call to prayers 


Crime, sin = 
Crooked μὲ 
Crow - 
To Cry - 
Cubit - 
Cuckoo - - 
Cummin = 
Cup - - 
Curry - 


To Cut, or cleave 


Danger, shoal, &c. 
Dark - 


Date - - 
Daughter - 
Day Ξ 
Deaf - 
Dear - - 
Deck - 
Declination - 
Deep - 


Deer, antelope - 
Delay - 


the smallest variety 


hiri. 

indari [irhdari]. 
ugurl. 

kaburu. 

kafa. 

edu. 

kessang. 

gunang. 

raje. 

geri. 

kufi boli. 

kafihi boli. 
kakuni. 

baruweli. 

redu. 

ilurhi, or buditubi. 
hihi. 

kanjaru. 

hadang, or hadawang. 
mudimu. 

fafu. 

gudu, or badu. 
kalu. 

rong, or ronang. 
murhe. 

koweli. 

diri. 

tari. 

riha. 

kandang, or kandang. 


marisa. 

andiri [arhdiri]. 
kaduru. 
angheng daring. 
duas. 

biru. 

tadu. 

taz du. 

malu. 

fung. 

fula. 

las. 
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Devil - - Ξ 
Dew - - - 
Dholl_ - - - - 
Dial - - - 
To Die = - - 
To Dig - - - 
Dirt = 5 = - 
Disease of the eye - - 
Disgrace - - - 
Dish 2 - - 
Distance - - - 
Distinct, various - - 
Distinctions in dress, privileges by birth, 
rank, or from the Sultan - 
Dive - :ξ " 
Divide - - - 
To Do or make, an auxiliary verb in 
forming the active voice - - 


Dog Ξ ὥ εἰ 
Donkey Ξ Ξ = 
Door - Ξ Ξ 
Dragon-fly - - - 


the large yellow species - 
Draught, or chess board - - 


Dream Ξ . 2 
To Drink - Ξ Σ 
Drum = Ξ Ξ 
Drunkard = Ξ Ξ 
To Dry Θ Ξ = 
Duck Ξ Ἢ τ 
Dumb - a ° 
Dungeree-cloth - - - 
To Dust - - 2 
Dysentery Ξ Ξ : 
Ear - - - - 
- Earth, the ground “ - 
— mould - - - 
East, sun, time - 2 
To Eat, to commoners = Ξ 


in politer language - 
used in the highest mode of saying 
a person eats - 5 


LANGUAGE. 


saitanu, handi. 

fini. 

mugu. 

wakigang. 

maruwedang, or midang. 
konang. 

kuni. 
ros-huwanduLros-huwarhdu | 
aibu. 

dolang-gu. 

duru. 

waki. 


hud da. 
finang. 


gelakurang. 


kurang. 

bau. 

himaru. 

doru. 

furodadi duni. 
lofindu [lofirhdu ]. 
rasuwagodi. 
huwafeng. 

bong, hipawang, bal lawang. 
beru. 
amalumihung. 
hikang. 

asduni. 

mamanu. 

kadiki. 

folang. 
berahing- ga. 


kang-fai. 

bing. 

well. 

iru. 

kang. 

keng ballawang. 


farioluku/uw wang. 
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Edge, point - 
Fel - a 
Ege - s 


Eight-sided or edged - 
Elder, or counsellor 


Elephant - 5 
To Empty - 
Empty, bare - ° 
Enemy 2 
Enter - » 
To Erect, build, set up 
Evening - - 
Every - ᾿ 

Evil spirit - - 
Exact, proper - 

To Excavate, cut out - 
Exceedingly - 


To become Extinct, to end 
To Extinguish, to put out 
Eye - - 
Eyebrow - 
Eyelash - - 
Eyelid - 


Face = 3 
Faint or weak - 
Fair, whitish - 
To Fall - 
Falsehood - = 
Famous - 
Fan, for cleaning grain - 
Far - 
Fast - ω 
To Fasten - 
Fate - - 
Father - = 
Fault - = 
To Fear - 
To Fell = ὦ 
Fever - 
Few - - 


Fibre of cocoa-nut, or other husks 


Field - = 


VOCABULARY OF 


tunu. 

wene. 

bis. 

angdara, angari. 
muskulig. 
matang, or eg. 
huskurarg. 

hus. 
adungweke, adawatu, hasada, 
wan nang. 
alang. 

hawiru. 
hurhiha, or em,me 
jin ni. 

buru. 

ukurang. 
sing-ga, 
niwang. 
niwailang. 

16. 

buma. 

esfiya. 

lolubodi. 


miunu. 
bali, alas. 
dong. 

wet fang. 
dogu. 
dadurati. 
baifoli. 
duru. 
awahag. 
angsang. 
nasibu. 
baf fa. 
takusiru. 
birung. 
wet failang. 
hung. 
made. 
bobinaru. 
dadu. 
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Fife, and other wind instruments 


Fight, battle - 


Fine, applied in speaking of powder, cloth, 


&e. - - 


Finger, or toe - 


second, or toe - 
middle, or toe 


third, or toe = 
fourth, or little, and toe 
Fire = = 
Fire-wood - 
Fish - - 
Fisherman - 
Fish spear - - 
Flag - - 


Flask, for powder or liquor 
Flesh in general - 


Floor - - 
Flour - 
Flower - - 
Fly, 5. Ξ 
To Fly - - 
Flying fish . 
Food - - 
Foolish, silly - 
Foot - - 
Forehead - 
Foreign - - 


Foreigner, stranger 
Forepart of a ship, &c. - 


Former, prior - 

Fornication - - 
Fort, castle - 

Fowl, in general = 
Fresh - 

Friend = - 
To be Frightened, alarmed 
Frog = = 
Fruit; literally, stone seed 
Game . Ξ 


speaking of the weather, &c. 


great, or thumb, and great toe 


funnanu, or fumeng-onu, 
4 
ang-gurama. 


hima. 

molu. 

igili. 
boduwa igili. 
sahadu igili. 
medu igili. 
fulawa igili. 
kudawa igili. 
alifang. 
darukoleg.. 
mas. 

mas wering. 
kang ili. 
dida. 
kuburu. 
mas. 

madlu. 

fa. 

mau. 

mehi. 
uduheng. 
fulang-gi. 
kata keti, kot,tu. 
moiya. 
fiyolu. 

ni. 

furadi. 
furadi miha. 
diburi. 

iheg’. 

zima. 
buruzu. 
kukudu. 
wale. 
rahumaiteri. 
birung gan nang. 
bong. 
gauog. 

kuli. 
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Garlick - - - 
Gate, wicket - - - 
Ghee - - - 
Ginger - - Ξ 
To Give - - - 
Gladness - - - 
Glass - - - 
Goat - - - - 
Gold Ξ - - 
leaf - - - 
— thread - - - 
Goldsmith, or jeweller; literally, a handi- 
craftsman - - 
Good, well, enough, (betokening assent, 
acquiescence) - - 
addressing middle class - 
addressing highest class - 
Goose, in the general - - 
Grain, or particle - - 

— wheat, &e. - - 
Grammar - - - 
Grass - - - 
Grave, pit - - - 
Green, moss - - - 
Grey - - = 
To Grind - - - 


Ground, or bottom of the sea, or of a vessel 
hardened for building on, floor, 


foundation - = = 
To Grow = = a 
Gudgeon, of rudder - = 
Gum, milk, ἕο. - Ξ 
Gunwail - - Ξ 
Gunlock - - - 


Hair - - - 
on the crown of the head, left long 


as Mahomedans wear, top-knot - 


Hairbrush - - s 
Half, a part of the whole - 
Hammer - - Ξ 


Hand 


VOCABULARY OF 


lonumedu. 
fulawi. 
gitéu. 
ing-guru. 
den nang. 
hufa. 

kan madi. 
bakari. 
rang. 
waragu. 
kassabu. 


aikang kuramihung. 


héu. 

lab,ba. 
Adés. 
radaas. 
fung. 
godang. 
kékusastaru. 
wina. 

walu. 

fehi. 

ali or nuru. 
fung-dang. 
watu. 


telung. 
binnang. 
ulag. 

kiru. 
kasmati. 
sakumang. 


istari. 


naduru. 
ahu istari. 
bae. 

muri. 
aitila. 
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Handcuffs, chains - - hilihild. 
Handkerchief - - rumalu. 
Handle - - - mia. 
To Hang, or suspend - - eluwang. 
Hat - - - - takiha. 
Head - - - bo. 
Health - - - gada, wage, waru. 
Heap, quantity thrown together - assati. 
To Hear, to mind - - iweng. 
Heart, or principles of action - hing. 
To Heave - - - ukang. 
Heaven - τοῖν Ὁ - suwaruge. 
Heavy - - - baru, or bura. 
Hedge - - : fulag. 
Heel - - «. hunnabu. 
Hell - - - naraka. 
Hen - - - « kukulu. 
Here - - - mita. 
High - - - Us. 
Hinge, joint of limb - - hulo. 
Honey - - - méamui. 
Honour . - - aburu. 
Hookah - - - gudaguda. 
Hoop, of a cask - - badu. 
Horizon - - - udaris. 
Horn - - - tung. 
Horse - - - as. 
Hot - : - hanu. 
Hour - - - - sahadu. 
House - - - gé.- 
How - - - - kiye. 
How many - - - kitang. 
Hungry - - - baduha. 
Husband - - e firimiha. 
Husbandman - - - daduweri. 
1 - - - - bala. 
Image - - - budu. 
In - - - - etere. 
Incense - - - kumungzani. 
Indian corn - - - zuari. 
Inheritance - - - amingla. 
Ink Ξ - Ξ - angdang, or deli. 
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Inkstand - - - dawadu deli. 
To Inoculate - _ - torufangdénang [torufarhdé- 
nang ]. 
Iron - - - - dagadu. 
Iron hoop, sheet iron = - dagadu dafai. 
Island, port, country - - rag. 
Itch - . - kas. 
Ivory - - - - ed dalu. 
Jackal - - - hiyadu. 
Jaggery, palm syrup, extracted from toddy, 
the thin sort - - diya hakuru. 
the thick fine white kind - Κατὰ hakuru. 
Jasmine - - - huwadu. 
Jaw - - - - daidoli. 
Joint, or hinge - - hulo. 
Judgment - - - Κορᾶ. 
Juice, or sap - - diya. 
To Jump - - - fumang. 
To cause to Jump - - fumailang. 
Jungle ce - - wali. 
Keel - - - - farhang. 
To Keep, hold, contain, to put away, ὅς. bawang. 
Key - - - taludadi. 
Kind, sort, genus - - Zai. 
Kiss - - - wasgaunang. 
Knee - - - kaku. 
Knife, the ornamented kind - fiyohi. 
small sort - - kurafai. 
for fish - - wali. 
Knob, or button - - - gobu. 
To Know - - - dannang. 
Koran - - - guruwang. 
Ladder - - - harugadu, or éni. 
Lamp - - - wog’. 
Land - - - - kara. 
Languages - - - bas. 
Lantern - - - fantzu. 
Large - - - bodu. 
Last - - - - faibe. 


Lath - - - furu. 


THE MALDIVIAN 


Latitude - 
To Laugh - ᾿ 
To Launch - 
Lazy Ξ Ξ 
1.4 «“- Σ 
Leaf - 3 
eaten with betel 
Leak = é 


Learn, or acquire 


LANGUAGE. 


Leathern strap, used in public punishments 


Leg = 
Legitimate - - 
Leisure - 
Less, smooth - 
Letter - 
Lever, in mechanics - 
Lid, top, cover 
Lie, falsehood - 
To Lie, to repeat falsely 
Life - - - 
To Lift, or bear = 
Lift, or raise - “ 
Light, clear, day-dawn 
fragile - 
Lightning - 
Like, kind, or sort - 
Lime, chunam - 


Line, small twist ahs 
Line for writing by, &c. 
Lip - - 
Little - 

Lizard - - 

Lobe (of ear) - 
Lobster, prawn - 
Loins - - 
Long - - 
Long drawers, or trowsers 
Longitude - 

To Lose - - 
Lot, or portion - 
Loudly, strongly - 
Louse; - - 

Love - - 


ὅ9 


arudu. 
heng. 
bailang. 
kanneg. 
mudutu. 
fai. 

bile. 
diya. 
daskurang, or eng-gedang. 
dur,ra. 
fa. 
nufanna. 
awadi. 
madu. 
akuru. 
mata. 
mati. 
dogu. 
dogu bunnang. 
furana. 
aruwang. 
nagang. 
ali. 

lui. 
widani. 
kahala. 
huni. 
nanu. 
rong-gu. 
tungfal. 
kuda. 
honu. 
tifudu. 
nai. 
unagadu, 
digu. 
haruwadu. 
tau. 

gel lang, or luheng. 
bae. 
haruko. 
ukunu. 
16bi. 
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Lower Ε 
To Lower = 
To Luff = 


Madrepore - 
Maggot - 
Mahomedan - 
Mahomedanism - 


To Make or do, an auxiliary verb 


Maker, contriver 


Man, homo - 
vir - 
Marriage - 

To Marry - 
Mast S 
Master, or teacher 
Mat - - 
Mate, or lieutenant 
Mattrass - < 
Meal - 

To Measure Ε 
Measure of two seers 
Medical man Ξ 
Melon - 

To Melt, mix, dissolve 
Milk - 

ΜΙ - - 


upper stone 
nether stone 
To Mingle, or mix 
Mint - Ε 
Minute = 


Mirror, or looking glass 


Moat, or ditch 
Model - 
Monkey - 
Month, calendar 
lunar 
Moon = - 
More and many 
Morning - 


Mortar, or bowl for pounding rice, &e. 


Mosque - 


VOCABULARY OF 


tiri. 
dakurang. 


nagang. 


mudu. 
fani. 
isil4mu. 
isilang-din. 
hadang. 
hedimiha. 
mihung. 
firihenung. 
kaweni. 
innang. 
kubu. 
wustadu. 
kuna. 
niyameng. 
sudani, or nidani. 
bate. 
minang. 
nali. 
beskura mihung. 
kara. 
wiruwang. 
kiru. 
hilaudi. 
matigadu. 
adigadu. 
girang. 
kulito/i. 
naling-ga. 
minubala kan madi. 
kanzu. 
madiri. 
rama. 

rahi. 


hadumas. 

hadu. 

gine. 

hendung [herhdung }. 
wag. 


miski, 
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Mosque yard - ® : 
Mother - A 3 
Mould, earth, sand ὃ Ξ 


Mound, raised over a grave, or the surface 


under which a body is deposited 
Mountain - Ξ = 
Mouth - Ξ Ἔ 
Mud 5 - ss 
Muller Ξ - 3 
To Multiply - Ξ ῷ 
Muscle, sinew, artery, vein - 
Music - - εἶ 
Musk = Ξ Ξ 
Musk rat - 5 = 
Musket Ξ Ξ ς 
Musquito - - Ξ 
Mustachios_ - - - 
Nail, bolt, peg - Ξ Ξ 
Nail of finger - - 
Name - 5 - 
Narrow Ξ ΞΞ ft 
Nautilus, the shell Ξ ἃ 
Navel - » is 
Near - - - - 
Neck - - 2 
Needle - Ξ é 
Net - Ξ Ξ 
Net weights - - = 
New - - Ξ 
News, intelligence - - 
Night - - - 
No, the expression of dissent Ξ 
Noble, or great man - - 
Noon - Θ = Ξ 
Nose - - - 
Notice, for prayer “ - 
Nut, or seed in general - 
Nutmeg 2 Θ τ 
Oakum - - - 
Oar - - - Ξ 
Oath - - « « 


miskitiri, or kaburusdan. 
amdae. 
weli. 


mahana. 
farubada. 
aga. 
kilau. 
dae. 
gunakurang. 
πάτα. 
lewa. 
zabadu. 
hikadi. 
kdetiwa’. 
madiri. 
matimas. 


mohoru. 
niafati. 
nama. 
hani. 
ndeboli. 
filu. 
gai. 
kadura. 
tinos. 
dae. 
bari. 
au. 
wahaka. 
τέ. 

nu. 
bodung. 


menduru. 


4 
takawag. 


istafa. 
fali. 
huwdae. 
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Ocean, sea - - - kadu. 

To Offend, injure - - uredeng. 

Offensive, dirtiness - - kuni. 

Oil - - - téu. 

Old - - - - muskuili. 

— worn, spoiled - - bau, fikura. 

On, or upon - - - mach,chag. 

Onion - - - fiya. 

To Open - - - holuwang, or fuduwang. 
or loosen - - mohag. 

Opium - - - - afchung. 

Orange - - - nareng-gu. 

Ostrich - - - ginikamadini, 

Other - - - eheng. 

Out - - - - bera. 

Oyster - - - ita. 

Pain - : - - rihe, tadu, adoi. 

Painter, or draughtsman - kuraha mihung. 

Palace - - - gaduwaru. 

Palm syrup - - - hakuru. 

Papau, a fruit - - - falo. 

Paper - - - karudas. 

Paralytic, palsied - - isi. 

Parcel - - - bokusa. 

Part, of anything - - bur. 
Parts(male) - - - so, firihenghari. 
(female) - - - --- ismati. 

Passion, or anger - - rudi, difa. 
Passionate - - - rulida. 
Pattens - - - marawali. 
Pay, or emolument - - barusilu. 
Peacock - - - nimeri, samara. 
’s tail - - - fing-dufai. 
Pearl - - - mui. 
Peg - - - - ili. 
Pen - - - galang. 
Pencil; literally, pewter pen - timara ga/ang. 
Pennant - - - amarali. 
Pepper, or chillies - - mirus. 
Perspiration - - - da. 
Pestle - - - τοῦ. 


Pewter - - - timara. 
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Pig - = 
Pillow - = 

case - 
Pimple - 
Pintle, for rudder - 
Pith Ξ τ 


Pivot, on which a handmill turns 


Place, residence - 


To Place, or arrange 5 
Plank - 
Plantain, bush - 


of whichthere are fourteen kinds 


named differently by the Maldivians 


Plate, or basin - 
Pleasant, giving delight, grateful 

senses = - 
Pleasure, amusement 
Plough - - 
To Plough - 
Ῥοά - - - 
Point of compass, course 
Poison - Ξ 
Pomegranate - 
Porpoise - - 
Post, or stanchion 
To Pound - - 
Powder, for fire arms 
Prayer - - 
Present, s. offering 

- 8. gift - 

Pretty, becoming - 
Proboscis - - 
Proper, exactness 
A Prostitute - 
Public - 


To Puff, v. extend by wind 
Pulse, of the artery 
Pumice stone * - 
Pumpkin - 


to the 


aru. 

kan neu. 
balis. 

bihi. 
hung-génu tinos. 
madu. 
naris. 
tang. 
bahaz,fang. 
fila. 

niru. 


kéu. 
tarhi. 


modu, miru. 
masalas. 
maradati. 

kon nang. 
toli. 
musurabu. 
wiha, poiyag. 
annaru. 
komas. 

fulag,, or kani. 
talawang. 
badibés. 
namadu. 
wedung. 
hadiya. 

riweti, riiti. 
hodu. 

buru. 
nasianghenung. 
bandara. 
fupang. 
windu. 
femunu ké gau. 
barhubo. 


* The belief at the Maldives regarding this voleanic production, is, that it is 
coral, acted on by the digestive organs of a species of shark, called “ femunu,” and 


voided in the form of pumice. 
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Punishment, award, sentence - 
by public castigation - 
Pupil, of eye - - - 
Putrid - Ξ - 
Quadrant - - - 
Quarrel - = - 
Quarter - - - 
Queen, or Sultana - - 
Quick - . - 
Quicksilver - - - 
Quiet - - - 
Rain - : = 8 
Rainbow - - Ε 
Raisin - - - 
Rattan - = ᾿ 
Razor - - Ἢ 2 
To Read, or repeat - . 
Ready - - - 
To Reap, to cut down” - - 
To Reckon - - - 
Red : = Ξ 
Reef, used in speaking of the breaking 
barriers - - - 
that generally encompasses an island 
to lessen a sail - - 
To Remember - - 
To Repent - Β - 
To Repose, or recline - - 
Resin - - - 
Retina of the eye - - 
Revenue, tribute - - 
Rhinoceros’ - - - 
Rice - - - - 
cooked - - - 
Riches, merchandize, goods of any sort 
Right, suitable - - - 
Right angle - - - 
Ring, handle - - - 
Ringworm - - - 
To Rip - - = 


Ripe, used of fruits that ripen yellow 
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duro. 
siliwanu. 
og’. 

fula. 


fila. 

ruliwe. 

buria, faula. 
abikaminafanu. 
awahag, awas. 
raha. 

siru. 


ware. 

ey οἷ 4 ,΄ = 
igirisa, or wareddani. 
mebiskaduru. 

et teu. 
tubudibdilang. 
kiyawang. 

tahiru. 

kandang. 
wiegkurang. 

rai. 


falu. 

turi. 
damai. 
hadang. 
tauba kurang. 
uriwang. 
musadaru. 
koi. 
worhi. 
genda, 
hadu. 
bae. 
mussandi. 
buru. 
rubu. 
ulag. 
feturhi. 
falang. 
dong. 
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Ripe, for all kinds of fruit - 
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To Rise, ascend, mount, discover, manifest 


Road, passage, way, path - 


Rock = Ξ = 
or detached danger - 

Rod, fishing - δ 3 

Roof - = - 

Root Ξ . Ξ 

Rope - - 

Rose, or dew-moistened flower - 

Round Ξ - 

To Rub, or smooth - - 

Rudder - 

Rule - - - “ 

Rust of iron = - 

Sage, or elder, formerly designated 
counsellors = : 

Sail - = - 

To Sail, run - - - 

Saint, or favoured man - 

Salt Ξ = - 

Salted and dried fish - 

Same, identical - - 

Sand, mould - - 

Sandbank Ξ Ξ - 

Satisfaction, gratification - 

Saw - - - 

Sawfish - - 

Seale of fish - - - 

Scarlet Ξ - 

Scate, flat fish - - 

Scent - = - 

Scholar - - - 

School house - = 

Scissors - - - 

To Scratch - - 

Screw - - - 

Sea, deep Ξ Ως 

—- shallow - - - 

Seal - 5 - 

To Seal - - - 
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fau. 

arang. 
magu. 

hila. 

giri. 

dorhi. 
furadu. 

godi, or budu. 
wau. 

fini fengmau. 
wag’. 

katang. 
hung-ganu. 
mistag’. 
dabaru. 


muskuli. 
riyau. 
duwang. 
auliya. 
lonu. 
farumas. 
eng-gotu. 
well. 
finélu. 
masalas. 
kis. 
farutoli. 
hudubu. 
ugull. 
madi. 
was. 
daring warung. 
eduruge. 
katuru. 
kahang. 
buruma. 
kadu. 
ταύ. 
sika. 
sikajahang. 
ΒΕ 
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Seam, formed by the joining of cloths or 


planks - 
To Search, or examine 
Seat = 


The lowest Seat in a house, with reference 
to the rank of persons present 


The next above 


A chair is considered equal to the last. 


The most honourable 


couch of the owner 
To See, also to inquire - 


Seldom - - 
To Sell - 
To Send - 
Sense, understanding 
To Settle, clear 


To Sew - 
Sextant - 
Shadow - 
Shallows - 


Shame, or bashfulness 
Shank, shin - 
Share, lot - 
Shark - 
Sharp, fine pointed 
Sheath - - 
Sheave, or wheel 
Shell, in the general, 
the money cowry 
Shield Ξ 
Ship 4 
Shirt, upper garment 
Shoe, or slipper - 


Shop - 
Short - é 
Shot, cannon ball 
hail - 
Shoulder - 


To Show - 
To Shut, close 
Sickness, disease - 


also 


the name 


— indisposition, pregnancy - 


is the bed or 
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him miya. 
hodang. 


godi. 


arhibodu. 
arhikuda. 


edu. 
balang. 
halu. 
wikang. 
fonuwang. 
bud di. 
filang. 
fahang. 
godurang. 
hiyeni. 
wilu, tila. 
ladung. 
karimati. 
bae. 


miyaru, or femunu, 


hima. 
ura. 
urulu. 


boli, or bodi. 
andana. 
nau. 

libas. 
fdewang. 
fiyara. 
kuru. 

ud da. 
farudagos. 
kodu. 

dak kang. 
jehang. 
bali. 

Alas. 


THE 


Side = 
Sight, vision -- 

Silk - = 
Silver - 

Sin, orfault π-τ-- 
Sinew, or muscle 
Sister = 
Skin, hide 
Sky, firmament 
Slate - 
Slave -- - 
To Sleep - 
Slow, tardy -- 
Small = 
Small pox -- 


To Smart, throb, twitch 


Smoke - 

To Smoke - 
Smooth - 
Snake, of hookah 

— poisonous 

— large boa, &c. 
To Snap - 

Sock - - 
Socket of eye-ball 
To commit Sodomy 
Soft - 
Softly, mildly - 
Soldier, higher grade 
lower grade 
Son - 


ct 


Song - ~ 
Sore - 
Sorry - 
Sort, kind, species 
Sound = 
Sour - 

To Speak - 
Spear, or pike 
Spectacles a 
Speech, language 
Spider - 


MALDIVIAN 
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faratu, or farai. 
feni. 

farui. 

rihi. 

takusiru. 

πάτα. 

daita, goiya. 
hang. 


- udu. 


wilafilagadu. 
alu. 
nidang. 
lahung. 
kuda. 
kariweduri. 
karang. 
dung. 
dungfang. 
tiri. 

noli. 
harufa. 
nanugati. 
hufurang. 
moza. 
lolutane. 
mokannai kangkurang. 
madu. 
madung. 
hang-gube. 
kudibe. 
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daring fudu, or firiheng dar- 


ing. 
raiwaru. 
faru. 
mol. 
bawe. 
adu. 
hui. 
morheng. 
longsi. - 
aina. 
widadu. 
makunu. 


F 2 
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Spike, bayonet - - = 
Spirit, life -- - ΟΝ 
To Spit - - - 
Spittle -- - - - 
To Split, crack -- - - 
Spoon - - 
To Spread, strew, array - - 
Sprite - - ~ 


Squall, gale - - - 
Staff, or rod of office — - 
Stalk of palm leaf - = 


Stanchion «-- - - 
Star = = = = 
Steel = = a 
Stem = = - 


or stern post, in building boats 
ornament of their boats, of a pecu- 
liar kind, somewhat like a comb — 


Stern - - - 
Stic lac = - - 
To Stir, shake, arouse -- - 
Stocks = - - 


Stomach, bowels - - 
Stone, a weight - - 
To Stop, remain, inhabit = 
Story, tale, legend - - 
Straight, meé. truth - - 
Strainer, or grating ~ - 
To Strike, to hit, used in forming the verb 


active - - - 
String - - - 
Strong - - - 
Studious person, or student - 

To Subtract - - - 
Sugar, common - - 

- candied - - - 
--- loaf - - 

— cane - - - 
Sulphur - - - 
Sultan - - - 
Sun, also time " - - 
Sundial - - - 


Surface of eye ball = 


tila. 
riha. 
kudujahang. 
kudu. 
furidang. 
samusa. 
alang. 
handi. 
wisara. 
asa. 
ilorhi. 
mudi. 
tari. 
ekata. 
diruba. 
may,ya. 


funa. 

kolufas. 

jeri, or dandila. 
halang. 
andagodi. 
badu. 

gau. 

tibeng. 

waha. 

tedu. 

haligadu. 


jahane. 

da. 
wage, gada. | 
idumuwering. 
alakadang. 
ussakuru. 
nauwasahakuru. 
nabas hakuru. 
ud dadi. 
kasanduwani. 
rasgefanung. 
iru. 

wakutugau. 


Καὶ. 
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Surveying vessel - 
Sweet - a 

Sweet potatoe 
Swell, wave εἰ 


To Swim = = 
Swing = ὩΣ 
Sword = = 
Sword-fish — = 
Table os Bs 
Tailor = = 
To Take, and go -- = 
— and come - 
Tank -- = r= 
Taste - = 


To Teach, explain - 
Teacher, master - 
Teak a ΞΡ 
Teal - - 
Tear, a tear-drop - 
To Tear, split - 
Telescope - - 
That - - 
Thatching of the palm leaf 
There - - 
Thick, coarse - 

Thick, wide, speaking of ‘tant 
Thief - - 
Thigh - = 
Thin -- - = 
Thing - - 
Thread, or strand of any twist 
cotton twist - 
Throat - - 
Throttle, windpipe - 

To Throw - - 
Thunder - - 
Thunder bolt - Ξ 
Thus - - 
Thwart, stretcher - 
Tiller - - 
Timber, rib of ship - 
Time - - 
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mudutu 14 nau. 
foni. 

oludukat fala. 
raulu. 

fatang. 

odéli. 

kadi. 

hibaru, 


mézu. 
fahamihung. 
gendang. 
genang. 

weu. 

raha. 
ang-gaharhang. 
eduru, or wastadu. 
sagowanu. 
rérhu. 

karunu. 
widang. 
durubalaloégadu. 
e, or tiya. 
fang-ge. 

eta. 

falu. 

bo. 

wage’. 
indkaduwamas. 
tuni. 
egkech,cheg. 
fang. 

ul. 

karu. 

lagodi. 

e/ang. 

guguri. 

honu. 

eheng, or miheng. 
in nafai. 
hung-ganudiini. 
wag. 

iru, or faharu. 
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Time-glass -- 

Tip, summit, extreme 
Toadfish -- 
Tobacco - 
Toddy, sweet 
Together - 
To-morrow, yesterday 
Tongue - 
Tooth - 

To Touch - 
Touch-hole -- 
Tower, or minaret 
Trap, (rat) -- 

Tree - 
Trial, match, race 
Trough, or hose 
True - 
Trumpet = 


Trunk, or bole of a tree 


Turban - 
Turmerick -- 

To Turn, wind -- 
Turtle - 

— hawk’s bill 
Twine, or hemp 
To Twist - 


Ugly, threatening, lowering 


Unbeliever — 
Unmarried - 
To Unravel, untwist 
Unripe, green - 
Upper - 
Upright - 


Vein -- - 


Vice; literally, iron teeth 


Vinegar - 
To Vomit - 


Vowel, or mark used to represent one 


Voyage - 


Wafer - 
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dangfu/i. 
kuri. 
karikodi. 
dungfai. 
mirangfu, or ra. 
ekang. 
madama. 
da, or suda. 
dai. 
jessang. 
fungwalu. 
munaru. 
dati. 

gas. 
wada. 
hoii. 
tedu. 
dumarhi. 
tandi. 
fagudi. 
ridu. 
aburang. 
wela. 
kahabu. 
bak ku. 
turulang. 


huturu. 
kafaru. 
hus,saribae. 
niulang. 
dong, giti, Za. 
mati. 

neg. 


naru. 
dagadu dati. 
rahui. 
hodulang. 
fili. 

furadi. 


lay 
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Wages - - - 
Waist-cloths of native manufacture 
To Walk, in common-language -- 

in higher language 
the highest phrase - 
Wall - - 


To Want, desire, wish, require 


To Wash, bathe - - 


Water - - 
Wave, swell - = 
Wax - - 
Weak, or faint - - 
Weapon - - 
To Weave — - - 
Web, of spider = 
Weight, or sink for a net - 
Well, pit, grave -- Ξ 


To be Wet - a pe 
To Wet, or cause to wet - 
What - - - 
Wheat, and other grain - 
Wheel - - - 
Whence - - 


When, at what time 
— in what time - 
Where - - - 
Which, what kind = 
White - - - 
— or fair - - 
Whither - - - 
Who - - 
Whole 
Wide - - 
Width 
Wife - - 
Wind - Ms = 
To Wind - ἘΞ 
Window 
Wing -- = _ = 
To Winnow — - - 
To Wipe - - 
Wisdom 


Ι 
Ι 
Ι 


Ι 
] 
J 


kui. 

féli. 

heng- gang. 
duruwang. 


wadaigennawang. 


fauru. 


bénang. 
fengwarang. 
feng. 

raulu. 

og: 

bali. 
hatiyaru. 
wiyang. 

wa. 

buri. 

walu. 
temang. - 
temailang. 
kong. 
godang. 
sarakai. 
kongtakung. 
kong ira kung. 
kiha ira kung. 
kongtaka. 
kong-kahala. 
hudu. 

dong. 
kongtakag. 
kaku. 

mudi’. 
fulau. 

fulali. 

abi. 

wae. 
aburang. 
fulali. 

fiya. . 
fudang. 
foheng. 


bud du. 
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To Wi 


Witness 
Woman 


Wood 
Wool 
Work 


World 


To Wrestle 


To Wr 


Yard 
Yarn 


ο 
Year 
Yellow 


Yesterday, before 
Yet, more 


Young 


The great God is the highest 
The great Lord 
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sh, desire, care 


of cocoa palm 


labour, business 


ite 


r thread 


VOCABULARY OF 


APPELLATIONS OF 


— - 


The Lord is the highest, or chief 


God is 


the chief 


fikurang. 
heki. 
anghenung. 
nirolu. 
keheri. 
kang. 
massakatu. 
dun niya. 
olulang. 
liang. 


tirl. 

kat fala. 
ul. 
aharu. 
rindu. 

4 

iy ye. 
adi. 


zuwanu. 


THE DEITY. 


mai kalang-ge raskang fudu. 
bodu suwaming-ge. 
esuwaming-ge raskang. 
déwatdi-ge raskang. 


CONNECTED WITH SUPERSTITIOUS IDEAS. 


The gun spirit 


badieduru. 


The spirit of fire, seen in the common 


electric balls 
The cause of internal pains 
He that haunts mosques 


THE 


Friday -- - 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 


Thursday 


Days oF 


furéta. 
kudaful Ju. 


miski dara. 


THE WEEK. 


hukuru. 
honihiru. 
adita. 
héma. 
anggara. 
buda. 


burasfati. 
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After the Sultan’s name, all communications in writing have the 
following expressions, (I suppose, denoting the dignity and importance 
of the monarch, but unexplainable at the present day: )— 


kulasung dura kattiri bowana mahé radung. 


The following is a specimen of the language; it is a copy of a letter 
written by the Maldive Malim of a boat at Columbo, to his countrymen 
at Galle:— 


Galigai tibi Diwehing-ge em,me kalungnag, Arabu odi 
At Galle stopping of the Maldives all to the people, Arab boat 
Malimi. Kalégefénu salémen 5 mifaharag mirarhugai hurhi 
the Malim, The chief’s salam; now at this port are 
odi faharhi Arabu odi Finladu odi wedung odi Fadiyéru οὐ 
boats Arab boat Finladu boat offering boat Fadiyaru’s boat 
Ahammé didi odi, méndu gé~ od hiti gas darhu gé odi ; 
Ahamméa didi’s boat méndu house boat bitter-tree-corner-house boat ; 
mifaharag emme kalung = gada weeba _tibtiwewe;  tiyd rarhugai 
now all people health in remain ; at your port 
hurhi kabareng fonuwati; mirarhugai hurhi kabaru 
you have news you must send; οὖ this port there is news 
mi fonuwie ; weldtung au boda sahibeng atuewe 5 
I hereby send ; from Europe a new governor is come ; 
Wildtu rasge maruwej,jewe; lanka gina farhug salémen ; 
England’s king is dead; laes many strings salams 5 
mirarhu mas vik ki Himiti mas hang diha hatriydlayag 
this port’s fish we have sold Himiti fish seven tens seven dollars, 
Male atoJu mas fas dolos hatakag, Fading fudu kira mas sdlis 


Male ato/u fish fiye twelves seven, Fading fulu weighed fish forty 


hatakag ; mihidang vik kaigeng tibi agimiwewe; lanka 
seven ; thus having sold it stopping for the price ; laces 
gina farhung saldmen ; miliyunt mitangwi burdsfati 
many strings salams 5 this is written here Thursday 
duwahung. Mai kalagerugsewtyai sauda duwahu alugadu 
on the day. If God permits in fourteen days sailed 
furanemewe; hitai hurhi mevwe. 

I shall be; desire is to me, 


This letter is given in the original characters in the accompanying 
plate. 
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The meaning of the above letter appears to be as follows:— 


“The Malim of the Arab boat to all the people of the Maldives 
stopping at Galle. 

“The chief's greeting: the boats now at this port are the Arab 
boat of Finladu, the offering boats! of Fadiyaru and Ahammadidi, 
and the boats of Manduge and Hiti-gas-darhu-ge; all the people are 
in good health; send what news you have at your port: I hereby 
send what news there is at this port. A new governor is come from 
Europe ; the king of England is dead. Very many greetings. We 
have sold at this port Himiti fish for seventy-seven dollars, Maleatolu 
fish for sixty-seven, and Fadingfulu fish weighed (?) for forty-seven ; 
having sold the fish, we are waiting for the price. Very many 
greetings. This is written on Thursday. If God permits, I shall 
sail in fourteen days; such is my wish.” 


NOTE. 


In consequence of the commercial intercourse which subsists between 
the inhabitants of the islands of Maldiva and those of the island of 
Ceylon, Sir A. Johnston, when Chief Justice and President of His 
Majesty’s Council at Ceylon, made a collection, at the time he was 
preparing a customary code for the observance of the different classes 
of people on the island of Ceylon, of the customs and usages observed 
by the natives of the islands of Maldiva, as well in criminal as in civil 
cases, and procured from some of the natives who came over to Cey- 
lon, for the purposes of trade, such information as they could afford 
him relative to the religion, history, language, written characters, 
fisheries, the variety of the vegetable productions of the islands, and 
the coral formations on them and in their neighbourhood. In the 
course of his inquiries he procured several copies of the Maldiva 
alphabet, a vocabulary in the Maldiva language, with translations 
opposite each word in Cingalese and Tamul, one of the letters from 
the sultan to the governor of Ceylon, a copy of a song which was 
popular amongst the Maldiva mariners, and sung by them when they 
were working, in order to enable them to keep time; two copies of 
their charts; a copy of the Maldiva translation of the New Ephe- 
meris; one of the fore-staffs; and a copy in the Maldiva language of 
the book of astrology, according to which their navigators decided 


1 These are the vessels which bring the annual presents to the government of 
Ceylon, mentioned in the following page. 
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upon the days of departure from, and the days of arrival at, different 
places, and the probable success of their voyage. Sir Alexander some 
time ago presented the above things to the Asiatic Society, and gave 
the following memorandum respecting the inhabitants of Maldiva, as 
the result of his inquiries. 

The inhabitants of the islands of Maldiva are supposed to be 
descended from some Cingalese inhabitants of Ceylon, who were 
wrecked on one of the Maldiva islands between four and five hundred 
years ago, In consequence of that circumstance, a commercial 
intercourse has been kept up between the islands of Maldiva and 
Ceylon for many ages. The sultan of the Maldiva islands sends an 
agent or minister every year to the government of Ceylon, with pre- 
sents consisting of some very curious mats, manufactured on the 
Maldiva islands; some sweetmeats of many different descriptions; 
a considerable quantity of dried fish, consisting of bonitos, albicores, 
and a fish called by the inhabitants of the Maldivas the black 
fish, or comboli mas; apiece of the sea cocoa-nut, to which the 
natives of the Maldivas attribute great medical properties; and 
some of the small shells, known throughout India by the name of 
Cowries, which are found in great numbers in the neighbourhood of the 
Maldiva islands, and which are used as a description of circulating 
medium in Bengal. Assoon as the Maldiva agent arrives at Colombo, 
the governor of the island appoints a day for his landing and for 
his reception, and receives him with considerable form at the Govern- 
ment-house, a guard of soldiers, with an officer at their head, being 
appointed to attend him when he lands at the beach. After his 
public audience with the governor is over, and he has delivered all 
his presents, and a letter from the sultan of the Maldivas to the 
governor, he asks, and always receives, permission for himself and 
his countrymen to trade for the season during which they remain in 
Ceylon. As soon as he has done his commercial transactions, and 
is ready to return to the Maldivas, he receives a certain number of 
presents from the governor for the sultan, consisting of broad-cloth, 
and stationery of all descriptions, and having received a letter from 
the governor to the sultan, takes his departure, and returns to the 
Maldivas. During the S.W. monsoon, a great many Maldiva vessels 
come to trade both at Point de Galle and Colombo. They are much 
better built, and are of a prettier shape, than the dhonies or vessels 
which come to those ports from most parts of India, and are said to 
sail very well. 

The late Marquis of Londonderry, when Secretary of State for the 
colonies, had determined, upon the suggestions of Sir Alexander 
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Johnston, to have a scientific man permanently residing as an agent 
on behalf of the British Government on Mali, the principal of the 
Maldiva islands, for the purpose of acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of the natural history of the islands, particularly of the coral for- 
mations by which all these islands are surrounded, and of everything 
connected with their fisheries ; and also for the purpose of forming a 
commercial treaty between the sultan of the Maldivas and the 
British Government, the principal object of which was to induce the 
sultan to open the ports of all the different islands to every British 
subject who might wish to trade directly with any of them; and to 
allow a surveying vessel to be sent from Ceylon for the purpose of 
making an accurate survey of the whole of the islands. This plan, 
however, was given up upon Lord Londonderry retiring from the 
office of Colonial Secretary, and his successor in office not authorizing 
the governor of Ceylon to incur the expense of such a measure. 

It is understood that a most accurate survey has lately been 
made of the whole of these islands, by Captain Moresby and the 
officers under his command. 


{7 


Arricte 1V.—A short Account of the Sherley Family, by 
Masor-Generat Briaes, F.R.S. F.G.S. 


(Read 17th February, 1838.) 


By the kindness of the Right Honourable Lord Western, an ancient 
painting is exhibited to the Society, which merits attention, if 
it were merely as a curious specimen of antiquity; but it will 
interest the Meeting more] especialy from the nature of its subject 
and the circumstances connected with its being brought into 
Europe at all, and with its appearance here this day. 

To persons whohave not travelled in the East the design may be 
considered almost an enigma, but which I hope I shall be able 
satisfactorily to solve’. The painting came into the possession of 
the nobleman who has had the kindness to permit its exhibition 
here, owing to his connection with the family of Sherley, of Wiston, 
in Sussex, of whom I shall proceed to give some account. All those 
who have read anything of the early travels in the East, prior to 
the establishment of our Indian empire, are aware that there were 
some gentlemen of this name in Persia, at the Court of Shah Abbass, 
in the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century ; 
and that one of them, Sir Robert, came to England twice as Am- 
bassador to the Court of James I. A few years ago a small work 


-entitled The Three Brothers, was published in this city, which com- 


prises much of what remains of the history of the three Sherleys, 
and from that work, as well as from other notices, which I have 
been able to pick up, I have drawn materials for the paper I now 
propose to read to you. 

The author of The Genealogies of the Sherley Family, a Latin 
manuscript in the British Museum, with an ardent attachment 
to that house, traces it from the time of Edward the Confessor, in 
the male line, to the illustrious scions above named, and assures us 
that it had the honour to be allied not only to the Royal blood 
of England, both Saxon and Norman, but likewise to that of France, 
Scotland, Denmark, Arragon, Leon, Castile, the Sacred Roman 
Empire, and almost all the princely houses in Christendom ; and 
amongst the English nobility to the Dukes of Norfolk and Buck- 
ingham, Earls of Arundel, Oxford, Northumberland, Shrewsbury, 


1 The painting is described in p, 214 of No. X. of this Society’s Journal 
for 1838, 
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Kent, Derby, Worcester, Huntingdon, Pembroke, Nottingham, 
Suffolk, Berkshire, and the Barons of Berkley; and according 
to the same author, their achievements were as noble, and as various, 
as their alliances were illustrious. Perhaps no three persons of one 
family ever experienced adventures at the same time so uncommon 
and so interesting. Sir Thomas, Sir Anthony, and Sir Robert 
Sherley, were the sons of Sir Thomas Sherley, of Wisneston, or 
Wiston, in Sussex, by Anne, his wife, the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Kemp, Knight. 

These three brothers, not content with gaining laurels in the 
military fields of Europe, were inflamed with an ardent desire to 
wage war against the Turks, then deemed the natural enemies of all 
Christendom ; and this chivalrous spirit led them to undertake a 
series of enterprises, which, in the present day, would be condemned 
as absurd, though quite in character with the manners of the age 
in which they lived. 

The interest of the narrative I am about to communicate, will be 
greatly enhanced by the comparison which it affords of the manners 
and customs of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, whether in 
Europe or Asia, as compared with those of our own times in many 
instances, and of the true picture it exhibits of Oriental customs even 
at the present day. 

We are not informed when Sir Thomas Sherley, the eldest of the 
brothers, was born, but it appears that he was early instructed in the 
military art, and that he commanded 300 men in Holland, where 
he conducted himself with such credit, that in 1589, the Lord 
Willoughby conferred upon him the honor of Knighthood. His 
other brothers, after distinguishing themselves in Europe, proceeded 
to the East, to war against the Turks, in 1599, and Sir Thomas 
deeming the theatre of Christian warfare too narrow for his ambition, 
“left (says his biographer, Fuller) an aged father and a fair in- 
heritance in Sussex, resolved to undertake sea voyages in foreign 
parts, to the great honour of his nation but small enriching of 
himself.” A particular and very interesting account of the deeds of 
Sir Thomas Sherley, and of his captivity, and the miseries he endured 
while imprisoned at Constantinople, are to be found in the Gene- 
alogica Historia Domus De Sherley, a MS. in the Harleian Library, 
No. 4023. 

The substance of that account is as follows :—Being deter- 
mined to do something by which he might gain renown, and having 
resolved many schemes in his head, he at length resolved to make 
war against the Infidels (the Turks) for the honour of the religion of 
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peace. England was at this time at peace with Turkey, and had a 
Consul at Patras, and an Ambassador at Constantinople, yet did 
this chivalrous knight, disregarding these circumstances, fit out, at 
his own expense, three large vessels manned by 500 soldiers, with 
which squadron he sailed in 1601, on this religious crusade. With 
this fleet he proceeded first to Italy, and thence towards Turkey. 
On the route he engaged a large Turkish vessel for eight hours, and 
eventually took her, having lost in the action one hundred men. No 
mention is made of the slaughtered Turks ; but it seems likely they 
were all put to the sword. The prize disappointed the expectations 
of his followers, who mutinied, and seized one of his own vessels. 
Shortly after, Peacock, one of his captains, carried off another, and 
the crew of the vessel in which he himself sailed became unruly, 
and in order to conciliate them, he made an attack on the small island 
of Milo, on the 15th of January, 1602. He landed on it before 
day-light, and entered the place with the intent of giving up to 
plunder (as he states) the property of the Mahomedans only; but as 
about half the population were Christian Greeks, the sack must have 
been indiscriminate. The inhabitants at first fled from the town, 
but subsequently came down in great numbers. His crew retreated 
before the enemy to the shore. Sir Thomas Sherley remained to bring 
up the rear, which kept off the pursuers, many of whom were slain in 
the attack, and the crew enabled to arrive safely on board; but Sir 
Thomas and two of his followers fell into the hands of the enemy. 
They were immediately thrown into prison, and sent to Negropont, 
from whence they were conveyed to Constantinople, where Sir Thomas 
was disowned by the English Ambassador, and after being twice con- 
demned to death for piracy, was most marvellously preserved by 
the Minister of the Grand Senior, under the conviction that he could 
obtain from him a large ransom. Sir Thomas Sherley endured the 
severest confinement and cruel treatment for nearly four years, 
when he was at length liberated at the intercession of James I., on 
the 6th of December, 1605. The narrative concludes in these 
words: ‘Sir Thomas staid in Constantinople (a free man) from the 
time of his delivery, which was the 6th of December, until the 15th 
of February following, 1606, during which time he took pleasure to 
solace himself there, where, before, he had endured so much sorrow 
and misery, taking a view and survey of the seat and situation of 
the city, observing their laws, customs, and ceremonies ; beholding 
their courts, synagogues, and temples ; with other things not un- 
worthy a stranger's observation. And upon the 15th of February, 
he departed from Constantinople in a Ragusian ship, called the 
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‘Maria de la Rosaria,’ and landed at Gallipoli, the 19th of the same 
month; from thence to Naples, and so, at last, to England, where 
being joyfully received of his father and friends, he now lives by the 
benefit of His Majesty's favour.” 

The history of Sir Anthony and Sir Robert, the second and third 
sons, who travelled into Persia, is more particularly the object 
of our attention. The former was born A.p. 1565, matriculated at 
Oxford, in 1579, was admitted Bachelor of Arts in 1581, and in 
November of the same year was elected Probationer of All Souls’ 
College. He printed his life and adventures after his return from 
the East in 1613, in which he says, on entering into life he took 
the Earl of Essex as his model, and observes, “ that nobleman’s 
true love for him did transform him from many imperfections ; that 
he never spared him his council and advice; and that he assisted 
him with his fortune.” The following event which happened to him 
on his first entering life, is characteristic of the jealousy of Queen 
Elizabeth, in respect to honours accepted by any of her subjects from 
foreign princes; and affords a good specimen of the manners of that 
sovereign’s court. 

Sir Anthony first embarked in the wars in the Low Countries, 
where he had a command, and was present at the battle of Zutphen, 
in 1586. He appears also to have been engaged in the war in 
France, and probably accompanied the Earl of Essex when he was 
sent with a body of four thousand men to the assistance of the King 
of France against the Confederates of the League. Asa reward for 
his services, Henry IV. bestowed the order of St. Michael upon him, 
to the great displeasure of Queen Elizabeth, who said, that as a 
virtuous woman ought to lock on none but her husband, so a subject 
ought not to cast his eyes on any other sovereign than him God had 
set over him. “I will not,’ said she, “‘ have my sheep marked with 
a strange brand; nor suffer them to follow the pipe of a strange 
shepherd.’ She immediately commanded Sir John Puckering and 
Lord Buckhurst to inquire into the circumstances of the alleged 
breach of allegiance. 

‘This investigation does not appear to have been satisfactory, and 
a further examination took place, the result of which is communi- 
cated by Mr. Carew, in a letter dated the 14th of March, 1593, of 
which the following is an extract :— 

“Being sent from the Lord Keeper and the Lord Buckhurst, 
unto Mr. Sherley, in the Fleet, to understand what oath he took at 
the receiving of the order of St. Michael, and the manner thereof ; 
at the first 1 willed him to set down in writing as much of it as he 
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could call to his remembrance; and thereupon he wrote a side of a 
leaf of paper, containing in effect these things :— 

«That oath he took none, for he only made answer to the king’s 
demands, and had no book presented him to swear by. 

“<That the king’s demands were two. First, That he would 
promise never to bear arms against him for the service of any prince 
Christian, but only his sovereign, or by her commandment. Second, 
That he should never spot himself with any infamy unworthy of so 
high an order. Both which he promised to perform. 

«<< This, upon his life and reputation, he affirmeth to be all, being 
so short a matter to be remembered, that he doth assure the truth 
of the report thereof.’ 

«But, supposing that so short a report would give little satis- 
faction, I desired him that I might set down from his mouth by my 
writing some circumstances and peculiarities, the which he granted: 
and then upon my questions unto him (which I framed from a copy 
of the manner of receiving of that order, by the Duke of Norfolk 
and Earl of Leicester, in Anno 1566, that I had of Mr. Garter, by 
my Lord Keeper’s direction), he answered as follows :— 

««That the king, at ten of the clock in the night, sent for him 
into his cabinet by le Premiére Secretaire de Navarre, and at his 
coming thither, he found with the king the Lord Chancellor, who is 
also Chancellor of the Order, the Bishop of Bourges, that is, Prelate 
of the Order, Le Sieur de Beaulieu, that is, Secretary of the Order 
and of estate, Le Sieur de Sancy, Mons. Le Grand, and sundry other 
gentlemen, the Notary of the Order (that afterwards entered his 
name into the register), and the four Ushers of the same. 

«That being come into that presence, the king, before them all, 
declared the good opinion His Majesty held of him, the love he had 
towards him, and the good service he had done unto his Highness; 
for requital thereof, when he came to be peaceable King of France, he 
should receive further recompense. In the mean time His Majesty 
would bestow an honour upon him, by the receiving whereof, the 
king assured him he should be tied to use no ceremony. 

<‘« Thirdly, That the form of giving the said Order was in this 
sort: First, his spurs and sword were taken from about him, then 
he kneeled down, and putting his hands within the king’s, Mons. 
Beaulieu, the Secretary of the Order, made unto him, in the king’s 
name, the two demands aforementioned in his own declaration. 
Then the king himself asked him, ‘ Promettez-vous cela? His answer 
was, ‘ Oui, Sire, je le promets. Then the king drew out his sword, 
and laid iton Mr. Sherley’s shoulder, saying, ‘ Soyez Chevalier de St. 
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Michael au nomme de St. George, car vous l'avez bien merité. And while 
he was yet kneeling, the king put on his sword about him himself; but 
his spurs were put on by the Sieur Rocolour, Premiere Gentilhomme 
de la Gardrobe. That done, the king kissed him on both his cheeks, 
and at his rising again, put on about his neck the lace and collar of 
St. Michael, that he wore himself. And these things, besides the 
paying of the fees were all the ceremonies.’ 

“This is as much as I could learn of him, and to testify the 
truth thereof, I have his own hand to two blotted papers, the sub- 
stance of both of which I have contained in this. 

“ Mr. J. Pickering.” “‘ GEORGE CAREW.” 


His imprisonment was probably of no long duration: but he 
was deprived of the offensive order. Sir Anthony did not re- 
main long in a state of inactivity; he projected an expedition to 
the island of St. Thome, under the patronage of the Earl of Essex, 
who undertook to procure him a commission from the queen for 
the purpose. Andon the 9th April, authority was sent to Sir 
Anthony from the two generals, the Earl of Essex and the Lord 
Admiral, empowering him to levy, arm, &c., men, not exceeding the 
number of one thousand five hundred, and appointing him captain 
and commander of all such ships and vessels, as were set forth, at 
the charge of Sir Thomas Sherley, Her Majesty’s Treasurer at War, 
and Sir Anthony “iczley, in the designed expedition. 

This expedition sailed from England on the 21st of May, 1596, 
and proceeded, first to the Canaries, and thence to Jamaica, of which 
he took possession on the 29th January following. 

He returned from this voyage in June, 1597, and proceeded ta 
London, attended by a numerous train of followers. When Essex 
was appointed Lord Lieutenant, Sir Anthony accompanied him to 
Ireland, and there, according to Wood, received the honour of 
Knighthood from his patron. 

In the winter of 1598-9, Sir Anthony, ‘‘accompanied with divers 
soldiers of approved valour,” was sent by the Earl of Essex to assist 
Don Cesare D'Este (the illegitimate son of the Duke of Ferrara, then 
lately dead) against the Pope, who laid claim to the principality, but 
before he arrived, the submission of the Duke tothe Pope had put 
anend to the war. ‘“ Which,’ says Sir Anthony, “when I had 
advertised the Earl of, he proposed unto me (after a small relation 
which I made unto him from Venice), the voyage of Persia, ground- 
ing it upon two points ; first, to endeavour to prevail upon the King 
of Persia to unite with the Christian Princes against the Turks; and 
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secondly, to establish a commercial intercourse between this country 
and the East.” ‘Having, with these advertisements,’ says Sir 
Anthony, “received strength to my own mind, large means, and 
letters of favour and credit to the company of merchants at Aleppo, 
I embarked myself at Venice in a Venetian ship, called the Morizell, 
the 24th of May, 1599,” accompanied with twenty-five followers, 
most of them gentlemen. 

Of this expedition a brief account was published by William 
Parry, one of his followers, another by himself, a third by an ano- 
nymous author, and a fourth was written by George Manwaring, also 
one of his attendants. From the narrative of the latter the follow- 
ing extracts have been collected. 

“50 we left Venice, and went to Malamoco, some five miles from 
Venice, where we found divers ships; amongst the rest there was an 
argosy bound for Scanderoon, where we did embark ourselves, pay- 
ing a large price for our passage; but the wind was contrary, that 
we were twenty-four days in sailing to Zante, which was not half 
the way, where, if the wind had served us, we might have been in 
Scanderoon at that time. But, in the way, before we came to Zante, 
there was a passenger in the ship who used some disgraceful words 
against our late queen, whereupon Sir Anthony caused one of his 
meanest sort of men to give him the bastinado, which he did very 
soundly; whereupon he made such a terrible cry that the captain of 
the ship, with the passengers and the seafaring-men, rose up in arms 
against us, they being to the number of two hundred and fifty, and 
all our company not above twenty-six; yet we did withstand, neither 
was there any hurt done, by reason of three Armenian merchants 
which did stand between us, and entreated peace, which the Italians 
did first consent unto. In the end we arrived at Zante, where Sir 
Anthony, and all we of his company, went ashore for victuals, in 
regard all our provision was spent. When we were departed forth 
of the ship, they sent after us those things we had left behind, and 
mounted their ordnance against us, swearing if we did offer to come 
aboard the ship any more, they would sink us. Whereupon Sir 
Anthony complained to the governor of the place, but could have no 
remedy; so we lost our passage, and were constrained to stay in 
Zante ten days for shipping, with great hindrance to our voyage, and 
expenses, but that the English merchants did use us somewhat 
kindly. So after we had passed away the time for ten days’ space, 
we embarked in a small ship, and so took our leave of Zante, where, 
the next day after, we being not well stored with fresh water, we did 
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put into an island to fill our vessels with water, because, in the island 
of Zante, water was very scarce.” 

From Zante they proceeded to Candia, thence to Cyprus, and 
thence to Tripoli. Here they unfortunately found the vessel out of 
which they had been rejected at Zante; and Sir Anthony and his 
party being branded by that ship’s crew as pirates, it was with great 
difficulty, and not without the payment of a large sum of money, 
that he was permitted to proceed to Scanderoon in a boat which he 
hired for the purpose. This fragile bark encountered a gale of wind 
which kept them at sea for six days, when their provisions were 
reduced to a small quantity of fresh water and some tobacco. They 
eventually made the coast, and ran up the river Orontes, where they 
landed. Thence they proceeded to Antiech in two days, and from 
Antioch to Aleppo in six days more. The following occurrence is 
characteristic of the people at the present time, and is thus 
related by Manwaring :—‘‘On the road to Aleppo, the leader of 
the caravan with whom we travelled, told Sir Anthony one day 
that he should require an escort of sixteen men from the village 
to protect them from the banditti which might be expected 
to infest the road. To this Sir Anthony assented, and it was 
agreed that they should receive six crowns. After advancing 
the money, the leader of the caravan brought back one man only, 
and on being asked where the other fifteen were, ‘Why,’ quoth the 
Turk, ‘ they be all in this one; for this man hath fought with six- 
teen men all at one time, and hath given them theoverthrow; there- 
fore, ever since he hath had sixteen men’s payment.’ ”’ 

At Aleppo the Sherleys were kindly received by Mr. Colthurst, 
the British Consul, but no European Christian could walk the 
streets without the attendance of a janisary or police officer. The 
following two incidents exhibit the state of society under the Turkish 
government in Asia Minor in those days, and which does not differ 
essentially from that in modern times. Mr. Manwaring says :—‘‘ One 
day it was my hap to walk alone in the streets, where, to my hard 
fortune, I met with a Turk, a gallant man he seemed to be by his 
habit; and saluting me, took me fast by one of the ears with his 
hand, and so did lead me up and down the streets; and if I did 
chance to look sour upon him, he would give me such a ring that I 
did think verily he would have pulled off my ear; and this he con- 
tinued with me for the space of one hour, with much company 
following me, some throwing stones at me, and some spitting on me; 
so at the last he let me go, and because I would not laugh at my 
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departure from him, he gave me such a blow with a staff, that did 
strike me to the ground. So, returning home to the consul’s house, 
the consul’s janisary seeing me all bloody, asked me how I came 
hurt.—I told him the manner of it ; he presently, in a rage, did take 
his staff in his hand, and bade me go with him, and show him the 
Turk that had used me so. Ina small time we found him sitting 
with his father and other gentlemen; so I did show the janisary 
which was he, who ran fiercely to him, and threw him on his back, 
giving him twenty blows on his legs and his feet, so that he was not 
able to go or stand. He was clothed in a cloth of gold undercoat, 
and a crimson velvet gown, but his gay clothes could not save him 
from the fierceness of the janisary’s fury.” Again he states : 

“1 will now write something of the fashions of the Turks, 
although it be known usually to our merchants, yet it is not com- 
monly known to all men. First, concerning the liberty and freedom 
the Great,Turk doth give his soldiers, called janisaries, which is, 
they have free liberty to take victuals for themselves or their horses, 
without paying ever a penny for it, in what town soever they come 
into under the Turkish government; and if they (the inhabitants) will 
not serve them to their content, they will beat them like dogs, which, 
if they chance to resist, then do they forfeit all their goods tothe 
Great Turk. Six of the janisaries travelling through the country, came 
to a town, and began to use themselves in a most vile fashion with 
the women; the men of the town, seeing their abuses, did withstand 
them, so that, in the end, one of the janisaries was slain, the other 
five left the town presently, and came to Aleppo, being but twenty 
miles from the place, and told the janisaries of the castle what had 
happened, there living always in the castle three hundred. The next 
day there went forth of the castle two hundred of them to the town 
where the janisary was slain, and coming thither, they did kill man, 
woman, and child, pulling down their houses, and carrying away the 
spoil of all their goods. The town I saw myself within eight days 
after this happened, where I did behold a pitiful sight.”’ 

Coffee, it seems, had not at that time been introduced into Eng- 
land, as Manwaring appears to have been quite ignorant of its use, 
and the place of its production. He says, ‘They have a certain 
kind of drink, which they call coffee—it is made of an Italian seed ; 
they drink it extreme hot. It is nothing toothsome (7. e. palatable), 
nor hath any good smell, but it is very wholesome. As in England 
we used to go to the tavern to pass away the time in friendly meet- 
ing, so they have very fair houses where this coffee is sold; thither 
gallants and gentlemen resort daily.” 
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After spending five weeks at Aleppo with the English merchants, 
Sir Anthony purchased several pieces of good cloth, and twelve 
emerald cups, and jewels of great worth, which he intended for the 
King of Persia, and departed to proceed to Babylon by water, from 
Beer, on the Euphrates. 

Before the party could proceed, it became necessary to collect a 
fleet for self-defence, till at length eleven other boats, laden with 
merchandise, and guarded by soldiers, dropped down the stream. 
On the passage they daily saw bands of Arabs, varying from one 
hundred to two hundred, who frequently assailed them with stones 
from slings, which did them little injury, as they were repelled by 
musketry from the boats. In the vicinity of the town of Anna, the 
boat soldiery, as usual, saluted the camp of an Arabian chief, by 
firing off their pieces, on which occasion an Arab soldier was killed. 
This caused the detention of the fleet for some days, and afforded the 
author of the journey an opportunity of giving the following charac- 
teristic account of the Arabian customs and dress, which, with the 
exception of the felt cap of those days, since changed into a loose 
handkerchief thrown carelessly over the head, exhibits the costume 
of a Bedouin of the present time. 

“Sir Anthony went first, attended with three other gentlemen that 
were with him, and myself. This I may boldly speak of: at the 
first entry into his camp, it was a full quarter of an English mile 
before we came to the king’s presence, which was guarded on either 
side with shot and pikes. So, when we came before him, he did 
stand up, taking Sir Anthony by the hand; Sir Anthony offering to 
kiss his hand, but he would not suffer him, but we did. Then he 
demanded of Sir Anthony what he was; he told him the truth of all 
our voyage, which the king did greatly commend, and caused a ban- 
quet to be brought of such fruits as the country did afford. There 
is small store of bread in the country, but they live commonly on 
musk melons, radishes, and rice. Their apparel is very slender, for 
they wear commonly one robe, made like a surplice, with great 
sleeves, of a kind of blue cloth, made of bumbaso; their sleeves 
they tie on their back by one corner of the sleeve, and leave all their 
arms naked. About their middle they wear a girdle, made of a 
horse-hide, some five fingers broad, and a dagger sticking under their 
girdle, with a wooden haft. They wear over their heads a cap of felt, 
made like unto a morion or head-piece, tied under their chin with a 
black kind of stuff. 

«The king himself was in this sort attired, save only he hada satin 
coat without sleeves. He was a man of a goodly personage, exceed- 
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ing black, and very grim of visage; his queen was a blackamoor. 
His company that followed him was to the number of twenty thou- 
sand men; he had about ten thousand camels to attend him. In 
the summer-time he did abide always by the river Euphrates, and in 
the winter up in the desert. When Sir Anthony saw the manner of 
his apparel, he sent for a piece of cloth of gold which he had in the 
boat, and did present it unto the king, to make himself an upper 
coat, which the king esteemed highly of, and gave him great thanks 
for it, giving him a passport under his own hand, to pass quietly 
through his dominions without any further let, which passport did 
us great good in our passage; but the Turks he made pay soundly 
for the death of his servant. Thus, after one day and a night, we 
departed, and came in a few days after to a place worth the noting, 
which did burn with brimstone and pitch, making sucha smoke 
that it did darken the place extremely, the pitch rising up in great 
flakes as big as a house, making a terrible noise; and that place the 
Jews did tell us was Sodom and Gomorrah, but called by the Turks 
‘Hell's Mouth!.’ From thence we passed a fair town, called 
Racca, a very ancient place, inhabited by Turks and Arabians. The 
river Euphrates doth run through it. They have neither bridge nor 
boat to pass from one town to the other, but the skins of goats blown 
like a bladder, and so they cast themselves upon them and swim 
over; you shall see them pass to and fro as thick as boats upon the 
Thames.” This practice prevailed as early as the time of Alexander 
the Great, whose historians—Arrian, Q. Curtius, and others—men- 
tion it, and has been witnessed by all our modern travellers. 

From Anna they proceeded down the Euphrates to a place called 
Felengo, whence they passed over in a day and night to Babylon, 
lying on both banks of the Tigris, and over which was a bridge 
of boats®. Here Sir Anthony’s property was searched, and the Vice- 
roy, as he is called, kept the emerald cups, and other goods, to the 
value of six thousand crowns. Sir Anthony had been warned of 
the probability of such an event by a Turkish chieftain, who was 
deputed from the Turkish Court at Constantinople to the Viceroy or 
Pasha, and had accompanied the party from Beer. This honest Turk 
persuaded Sir Anthony to make over to his custody part of his jewels 
and goods, which he afterwards faithfully restored. After a residence 
of a month at Babylon (Bagdad), during which Sir Anthony was 
prevented proceeding by the Viceroy, he contrived to quit it with 
a caravan of Persian merchants proceeding towards Persia. The 


1 In this description we recognise the petroleum pits spoken of by Colonel 


Chesney in his first survey of the Euphrates. 
2 Bagdad was frequently called Babylon by the travellers of those days. 
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insecurity of the road, from the Arabian tribes, is well described :— 
“For you must understand (says Manwaring) that the merchants 
do travel in those parts exceeding strong, to the number of two 
thousand, sometimes more; because there are many thieves who lie 
in the way very strong, and the company of merchants is called by 
the name of a caravan’.” 

The progress of Sir Anthony's party had nearly been stopped by 
an order from Constantinople, which directed he should be seized 
and sent thither. A band of two hundred horsemen was actually 
sent by the Viceroy or Pasha, to overtake and bring him back; but 
they were purposely misled by an Armenian merchant, who had 
greatly assisted Sir Anthony, at Bagdad, by acts of true friendship 
and kindness, which extended to the loan of 8000 crowns. This 
enabled Sir Anthony to escape safely into the dominions of the king 
of Persia, where he arrived without the loss of one of his party. 

The favourable reception of Sir Anthony Sherley and his company 
in Persia, may be accounted for by the great toleration of Shah Abbass 
towards Christians, owing, perhaps, to the influence possessed by 
the ladies of the court over that monarch. Sir Thomas Herbert thus 
quaintly describes this circumstance; and no greater proof of their 
influence could be afforded than that of Georgians receiving the title 
of Khan and Mirza at the king’s hands—titles which are now strictly 
confined to Moslems. 

«« Abbass had several wives, who had several children, for whose 
education neither cost nor care was spared. Of the most promising 
he loved were Ismael, Tophy Mirza, Kodabunda Sultan, and Iman 
Kooly. The two first by Gordina, daughter of Simon Khan, and 
the two latter by Martha, daughter of Scanda Mirza, both Georgians, 
both Christians; and so dear to Abbass ‘that it seemed he had then 
got the elixir of earthly happiness.’ ”’ 

Manwaring thus describes the reception of the party in Persia: — 

“The first town we came to was very strongly situated, and in it 
were a hundred soldiers, for the king hath a guard round about his 
country at every entrance; they are all horsemen, and are clothed 
in red, with red turbans on their heads’, and red feathers, with bows 
and arrows, sword and target, and short pieces. These soldiers used 
us very respectfully, and told us their king would be overcome with 
joy when he did hear of our coming; so after we had rested there 
one day and a night, we did hold on our journey towards Casbin, a 
famous city, and of great antiquity. We passed by many towns, but 
none of any account; and the further we went, the more kind the 


? One would suppose he was writing of the present day. 
* Hence the appellation of Kazil-bash. 
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people were. In every village where we did lodge, the chief men would 
come, and present us with one commodity or other every night, and 
happy was he that could procure the best house to lodge us in. 
Their women came out to welcome us, which we thought a great 
wonder, in regard we had not the speech of any woman for a long 
time before. 

“ So, passing along the country, and being in safety, Sir Anthony 
sent Angelo, our guide, accompanied with an English gentleman, 
whose name was John Ward, some four days’ journey before us, to 
Casbin, to provide us a lodging, and to attend our coming two or 
three miles from the city, somewhat late in the evening, so as to 
convey us to our lodgings without the knowledge of the citizens, in 
regard we were unprovided with fit apparel and other necessaries. 
But it was made known, both to the lord steward of the king’s house, 
and also to the governor of the city, who sent for them both, to 
know what he was that was coming to see their king. They told 
them the truth, but did not acquaint them the certain day of our 
coming, which made both them and the citizens greatly discontented, 
in regard they made great preparation to receive us with great 
triumphs; but, according to our intention, we came in by night, and 
so disappointed them. The next day the lord steward came to our 
house, with a great train following him of gallant gentlemen, and 
did salute Sir Anthony in this sort: —‘ In my king’s behalf, who now 
is in the Tartarian wars, this small kindness I would entreat you to 
accept, in regard to your long and weary travels; and that you being 
strangers here in our country, it may be your supplies cannot be 
so suddenly accomplished, therefore I would request you to pardon 
me if I do amiss in my offer.’ And, laying twenty pounds in gold 
at Sir Anthony’s feet, told him,—‘ This much you shall receive every 
day for your provision, besides other commodities; this do I of my- 
self, until we hear from our king, who, I am sure, will treble it at his 
return. Sir Anthony, according to his princely mind, turning the 
money over with his foot, returned this answer: ‘ Know this, brave 
Persian, I come not a begging to the king; but, hearing of his great 
fame and worthiness, thought I could not spend my time better than 
come to see him, and kiss his hand, with the adventure of my body 
to second him in his princely wars.’ The Persian, hearing this 
answer, stept back very suddenly, and, making a low congé, replied 
thus: ‘Pardon me, brave stranger, for now I see thou art a prince 
thyself, for so it seemeth by thy princely answer. Sir Anthony 
replying, said,—‘ No, I am the second son to an English knight, but 
I have been trained up in martial affairs, and well esteemed of in 
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my prince’s court; and for this cause do I come to do thy king the 
best office I can, if it please his Highness to accept of me.’ ‘I know 
my king,’ said the Persian, ‘ will highly esteem of thy coming, and 
think himself a happy man to receive so worthy a person into his 
court; and so, saluting all, one after another, did take his leave. 
So soon as he was gone, the governor of the city came with a gallant 
train of gentlemen, very well horsed, to attend him, being a man of 
gallant personage, well spoken, and of good carriage; and gave Sir 
Anthony and all of us a very kind welcome, offering Sir Anthony all 
that he was worth to be at his service.” 

Sir Anthony and his party were sumptuously entertained by the 
king’s steward and the Governor of Casbin, at their houses, on which 
occasions, contrary to the practice of Persia in modern times, bands 
of music and dancing women attended, as is now the custom in 
India. 

The narrator proceeds: —‘“In the end there came a post from the 
king, forth of Tartaria, with a proclamation written with the king’s 
own hand, which proclamation was made by a nobleman in Casbin, 
and we were all sent to hear it; this was the effect of it, that we 
should command horse and man to be at our service, upon pain of 
death to those that should not obey; moreover, if any man did 
hold up his hand to offer the worst in our company wrong, he should 
lose his head ; which proclamation the citizens did all embrace very 
willingly ; and thus I leave awhile to treat of our entertainment.” 

On his return from the war on the frontier, Shah Abbass re- 
turned to Casbin ; and the description of the reception of Sir Anthony 
on the king’s approach to the city, is graphic and characteristic. 
The Sherleys and their party wore turbans and rich Persian dresses. 

“The king, some two days before he entered into Casbin, sent 
a courier or post before him to his lord steward, to furnish us with 
the best horses he could get and directed that we should meet him 
four miles forth of Casbin, accompanied with the governor and 
himself, which was very handsomely performed by them both.” ‘So 
after we were half a mile forth of the city, we saw such a prospect 
as is not usually seen; which was, twelve hundred soldiers, horse- 
men,.carrying twelve hundred heads of men on their lances, and 
some having the ears of men put on strings, and hanged about their 
necks’. Next after these came the trumpeters, making a wonderful 
noise, because these instuments, contrary to our English trumpets, 
are two yards and a-half in length, with the great end big, and 


1 This is quite consistent with the triumphal return from war of Persian Monarchs 
of more modern times. 
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as of great compass as a hat’. Next after them came the drum- 
mers, their drums being made of brass, and carried upon camels ; 
then after them came his six standard bearers, and after came 
twelve pages, bearing every one a lance in his hand; then a 
good distance after them came the king, riding alone with a 
lance in his hand, his bow and arrows, sword and target, hanging 
by his side, being a man of low stature, but very strongly made, 
and swarthy of complexion. Now, after the king, came his 
lieutenant-general of the field, and all his bow-men in rank, like a 
half moon? ; after them came his officers in the wars, to the number 
twenty thousand soldiers, all horsemen. So at our first encounter 
of the king, Sir Anthony and his brother did alight off their horses, 
and came to kiss the king’s foot, for it is the fashion of the country, 
be he never so good a man, he must kiss the king’s foot at the first 
meeting ; after that was performed, the king did look upon them 
both very stately, and afterwards did look upon us all, giving never 
a word to Sir Anthony, but bid the lieutenant-general place him 
according as he had given direction, and so the king set spurs to his 
horse, and did ride away for the space of an hour.” The following 
description of the king’s personal behaviour seems very strange, 
and probably the result of a frolic, for it is wholly unlike anything 
I have ever seen, heard, or read of elsewhere. Yet the narrative of 
Manwaring bears, throughout, so much the stamp of truth, that I 
should be unwilling to deem this exaggeration :— 

“ Sir Anthony being placed in the king’s place, with his brother, 
Mr. Robert Sherley, the lieutenant-general on the right hand, and 
the lord steward on the left. After the king was departed, the 
lord steward told Sir Anthony that it was the custom to entertain 
strangers in that fashion, but willed him to have patience awhile, and 
he should see the event; so within an hour the king returned back 
again as fast as his horse would go, and having following him sixteen 
women on horseback, richly attired, and when he came close to Sir 
Anthony, the women did halloo, and gave such a cry, much like the 
wild Irish, which did make us wonder at it; then after they had made 
an end, the king came and embraced Sir Anthony and his brother, 
kissing them both three or four times over, and taking Sir Anthony 
by the hand, swearing a great oath that he should be his sworn brother, 
and so he did call him always, and so the king marched along 
putting Sir Anthony on his right hand. It was a wonderful sight 

1 The hats of the Elizabethan age were of enormous size compared with those 
of the present day. 


2 This semi-lunar figure is commonly assumed by troops in Persia at grand 
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to see the multitude of people that were there that day; and still as 
the king did pass along, the people would kneel down and kiss the 
earth ; but before we came into the city, there was proclamation 
made that, upon pain of death, no soldier should enter the city, 
but such as were born there, for fear of making any uproar ; 
and so they were all discharged and departed every one to his 
own country for that time. So after we had entered the city, we 
marched through every street, and in the end came to a ban- 
queting house of the king’s, when the king brought Sir Anthony 
up into a very fair chamber richly trimmed; in which cham- 
ber, Sir Anthony delivered a speech to the king, what was the 
occasion of his coming, with a discourse of our wearisome journey, 
and of our usage in Turkey, and other accidents which did happen 
unto us by the way, which the king did hearken very attentively 
unto, and when Sir Anthony had ended his speech, the king stood 
up and replied; “ Brother, I do grieve to hear of thy sore adventures 
and troubles by the way; but I do much rejoice to see thee here in 
safety at our court, for be well assured I will place thee on my 
head.’ This was his meaning, that he would advance him to great 
honour ; then was there a great banquet brought in, with music 
before it, where they passed away their time for the space of two 
hours with great joy; after the banquet was ended, the king 
requested Sir Anthony to look through the window to behold their 
sports on horseback.” 

The simplicity of the king’s manners in private is quaintly 
pourtrayed, and conveys us at once to the spot :— 

“50 when the sport was ended, Sir Anthony sent me down of 
some business, and as I went down the stairs, it was my chance to 
meet with the king, who, when he saw me, took me by the arm, and 
caused me to return back again with him, and brought me to the 
chamber where the Turks’ Ambassador was, and did lead me along 
to the upper end of the chamber, and put me above the Turks’ 
Ambassador, bidding me sit down there, by reason they have no 
stools but sit on carpets, I could ill sit cross-legged after their 
manner, but kneeled on my knees; then the Turkish Ambassador 
told the king it was the fashion of England to sit on stools, for he 
had been oft-times in the English merchants’ houses in Constanti- 
nople. When the king had heard these words, he presently went 
into the next room, and caused one of his pages to bring forth a 
little form, which they did use to set bottles of wine upon, and 
throwing a carpet of gold upon it, caused me to sit down; then he 
called for some wine, and did drink a health unto me, and did use 
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these words: ‘I do esteem more of the sole of a Christian’s shoe, 
than I do of the best Turk in Turkey ;’ and then he asked me if I 
would serve him? I answered him, in regard I was a subject in his 
country, 1 must be at his command, yet I was loth to leave my 
old master, in regard he loved me well; at which words the king did 
take me about the neck, and embraced me three or four times, and 
said, ‘I do highly commend thy constancy; nevertheless, I will 
entreat my brother, thy lord, for thee, that thou shalt be my servant 
so long as you stay in this country.’ ”’ 

In the evening, Sir Anthony and his brother were invited to join 
the king’s party at dinner, which was given on the circular terrace 
where the Cotwal, or mayor of the town, sits to administer justice 
daily, at the union of the four great covered Bazar-streets in the 
middle of the city. Here Shah Abbass insisted on Sir Anthony 
Sherley’s sitting on the king’s own chair, though the latter protested 
against it, while the king himself stood talking with his courtiers, 
apparently to produce a favourable impression on the minds of his 
subjects of his regard for the English chief. The royal banquet was 
preceded by a band of music, and by twenty women singing and 
dancing before it. After dinner, the king took Sir Anthony by the 
arm, and walked through several of the principal streets, all of which 
were illuminated, preceded by the women and music; and each of 
the European gentlemen was conducted in like manner by a noble- 
man of the king’s suite. This feasting was continued in the same 
manner every evening during a whole week; after which, the king 
having provided tents, carpets, and carriage for Sir Anthony, and his 
suite, proceeded to Cashan, at which place, on one occasion, Man- 
waring thus describes the fireworks :— 

“Then there was such stately fireworks, made by a Turk, that 
Sir Anthony did wonder at it, which seemed asif dragons were fighting 
in the air, with many other varieties, especially one firework worth 
the noting, which was this,—there was a great fountain of water in 
the Piazza, out of which, from the very bottom, there would arise 
things like fishes, throwing fire out of their mouths about a dozen 
yards, which we thought a great wonder.” 

From Cashan the court proceeded to Isfahan. An instance of 
the terrible power of a capricious despot is exhibited in the following 
description of a review of the troops drawn up to receive the king 
at Isfahan :— 

“There we made a stand, and the king caused his lieutenant- 
general to see his soldiers skirmish, and some of his gentlemen 
being amongst them, did not behave themselves to the king’s mind ; 
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and moreover, his soldiers were not so perfect as the king did expect 
they should; whereupon he presently ran in amongst them with his 
sword drawn, like an Hercules, and, upon a sudden, he gave four of 
them their death's wound. Then did he grow more into blood, and 
not sparing any, but cutting off the arms from divers of them. One 
gentleman, which did but only smile, the king never left, and coming 
for succour into our company, the king gave him such a blow in the 
middle, that the one half of his body fell from the other. There we 
spent that day ; and in the evening, about six of the clock, we 
marched towards the city, where the governor leading the way, the 
young prince came riding fast by him, and jesting with him somewhat 
grossly about his wife, in regard she was a fair woman, the governor 
did use some unkind word to the prince, which made him angry ; so 
he came presently and told the king, who charged him to take his 
bow and arrows and shoot him through, which he did immediately, 
and did shoot him through one of his thighs. The governor 
presently did alight off from his horse, and came and kissed the 
prince’s feet; when the king saw it, he came to the governor and 
kissed him, and made him viceroy of that province, and ever after 
did impose great trust unto him: so we entered the city, and marched 
about in every street. Then the king brought Sir Anthony to his 
house, which was prepared ready for his coming, and willed him to 
have patience, and he would see him again in the morning; then 
the king went to his palace, and that night we rested. There was 
slain that day to the number of seven score, in regard to the ex- 
tremity of the heat, and those which the king himself did kill; 
amongst the rest, it was the king’s fortune to kill one of Sir Anthony’s 
footmen, being a Persian, and when the king was told of it, he was 
exceeding sorry, thinking he had been a Christian, and he came 
the next morning in private to Sir Anthony, and told him he was 
exceeding sorry, wishing it had been his fortune to have slain a 
dozen Persians for him; Sir Anthony made answer, that he was a 
Persian; when the king heard it, he was exceeding glad, and willed 
Sir Anthony to make choice of any footman that he had: and thus 
much for our entertainment into Persia.” 

The following is a favourable picture of the state of the country, 
and of the king’s abomination of an infamous habit so common in 
Turkey and in Persia at the present day :— 

“You shall understand that the country of Persia is far more 
pleasant fora stranger to live in than the Turks’ country, for this king, 
since his coming to the crown, hath brought this country into such 
subjection, that a man may travel through it with a rod in his hand, 
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having no other weapon, without any hurt: the people are very 
courteous and friendly to strangers ; their apparel very neat and 
comely, The men wear long coats to the small of their legs, with 
great rolls on their heads of divers colours, called turbans: they 
wear gowns furred with rich fur, for although the country be ex- 
ceeding hot, they always wear furred gowns. The women are very 
beautiful, for the better sort, in regard they wear veils over their 
heads, so that the sun never shines on their faces ; the women do 
wear breeches as well as the men, and red velvet stockings. The 
men have only one wife, but as many concubines as they can keep: a 
woman that is married, and is proved to commit adultery, she is 
presently burnt ; and as it is allowed in the Turks’ kingdom for the 
men to have the use of boys, it is not so here, for the Persians do 
severely punish that vice, for I saw a notable example: at my being 
in the country, there was a great nobleman, called Peer Koolli Beg, 
and allied to the king, which did offer that abuse to one of the king’s 
pages, offering him a large gift; but the boy did acquaint the king 
with it, which, when the king heard of it, he sent presently in a rage 
for the lord, and caused the boy to cut off his head with his own 
sword.” 

The toleration of wine-drinking at this time in Persia is thus 
described :— 

“They keep their Lent much about that time that we do here in 
England, and they call it their Bairum; it lasteth twenty-eight 
days; and all the day they eat no meat, until the south star do 
appear, and then they go to their victuals: and then will they sport 
themselves all night. The better sort of them do never at this, or 
any other time, drink wine, except they have a license from the king, 
and sometimes the king, in his humour, will cause a proclamation to 
be made, that for three days any man may drink wine at his 
pleasure ; then sometimes you shall see them drunk, and then will 
the king take great delight to walk up and down the city to see 
them; but he thatis found drunk when those three days are expired, 
shall presently lose his head: all Christians are allowed to drink 
wine, and all the king’s servants.” 

In speaking of the manufacture of gun-barrels, Manwaring says 
that he never saw better gun-barrels than those manufactured at 
Isfahan; and that two hundred persons are always employed in 
“the arsenal in the construction of pieces, of bows and arrows, 
swords and targets, for the use of the court.” 

Sir Anthony’s party had now increased to the number of twenty- 
four persons, including English, French, Greeks, and Persians, The 
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scene which took place between the king and a Franciscan friar, on 
his journey from India to Spain during this time, serves to show how 
the king was affected towards Christianity and its tenets generally. 
“Well, after all these matters were concluded on, there came to 
us a Franciscan friar to Isfahan, and told Sir Anthony, in regard he 
was a Christian, he was the more bold to come to him; and told 
him, moreover, that there was another friar coming, a Dominican 
friar, who was the Bishop of Ormus, a Portugal born, and he was 
going on great business to the King of Spain. His request was this, 
that Sir Anthony would get him that favour from the king, that he 
might go apparelled in his own weed or habit, which favour Sir 
Anthony did obtain of the king. And the next day Sir Anthony did 
go and meet him four miles forth of Ispahan, with one hundred 
horse to attend him; and so he brought him into the city, and 
lodged him in his own house. The next day after, he brought him 
to the king," who received him, for Sir Anthony’s sake, very royally; 
and the king gave him a crucifix of gold, set with diamonds, tur- 
quoises, and rubies, which crucifix was sent the king from Presbiter 
Jhan, as the king himself did show it unto us. The king asked the 
friar ‘where he had travelled?’ The friar answered, that he was 
sent from the pope, as his deputy, into those parts amongst the 
Christians. ‘The pope!’ said the king, ‘ what is he? although he 
did know very well what he was, yet did he make as though he had 
never heard of him. The friar made answer, ‘that the pope was 
Christ’s vicar upon earth, to pardon and forgive sins.’ ‘Then, 
quoth the king, ‘he must needs be a very old man, if he have been 
here on earth ever since Christ was crucified by the Jews.’ ‘ Nay,’ 
said the friar, ‘ there hath been many popes since that time, for when 
one dieth, another cometh into his place.’ ‘ What!’ said the king, 
‘are they earthly-born men in Italy or in Rome?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the 
friar. ‘ But have they at any time talked with Christ, or God the 
Father δ᾽ said the king ; ‘ No, quoth the friar. Then the king made 
this answer,—‘ I do not believe that any man on earth can pardon 
or forgive sins, but God the Father; and for Christ,’ (said the king,) 
“1 do hold him to be a great prophet, yea, the greatest that ever was; 
and I do think, verily, that if any man could forgive sins, it was he; 
for I have read that he did great miracles when he was upon earth: 
he was born of a woman, but, as I have read, the angel of God came 
to her, and breathed on her, and so he was conceived. I have read, 
likewise, of his crucifying by the Jews, which doth make me hate 
them, for to this hour there is none suffered to live in my country.’ 
The friar was stricken mute; and we all did wonder to hear the king 
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reason so exceeding well, in regard he was a heathen; but he told 
Sir Anthony he was almost a Christian in heart since his coming 
unto him.” 

At this time Sir Anthony Sherley had sufficient influence at court 
to procure his being deputed as ambassador to the court of Queen 
Elizabeth, and received letters to the several sovereigns of Europe, 
to combine and make war against the Turks. He was accompanied 
by a Persian nobleman, called Cuchin Ally Beg. His departure is 
thus described :— 

«So we took our leaves of Ispahan, and the king brought us two 
days’ journey, and did take his leave of Sir Anthony very sorrowful; 
and did take his brother, Mr. Robert Sherley, by the hand, whom 
we left behind us; and the king said to Sir Anthony that he would 
use him as his own son, and that he should never want, so long as 
he was King of Persia. Then he gave Sir Anthony a seal of gold, 
and said, ‘ Brother, whatsoever thou doth seal unto, be it the worth 
of my kingdom, I will see it paid.’ So the king kissed Sir Anthony 
three or four times, and kissed us all, and said, that if we did return 
again, we should receive great honour.” 

We need not follow Sir Anthony in his travels through Russia 
and Europe to England; suffice it to say, he was betrayed by 
the Franciscan friar who accompanied him, and the Persian envoy, 
Cuchin Ally Beg, returned from Rome, after having quarrelled 
with Sir Anthony. On his arrival at the Court of Persia, he 
attempted to justify himself, and to throw odium on the character of 
Sir Anthony Sherley ; but this was so completely refuted, that the 
king directed him to be first of all mutilated, and, eventually, deca- 
pitated. Sir Anthony Sherley reached England in September, 1601, 
and was favourably received by Queen Elizabeth. After this he 
prosecuted the objects of his mission against the Turks in many of 
the European courts, and eventually died, according to Granger, in 
Spain, in 1630, at the age of sixty-five. 

There are some discrepancies in the several accounts which are 
extant, regarding the true date of the birth of Robert, the youngest of 
the three brothers; some asserting that he was born in 1564, while 
another account states that he was only twenty-eight years of age 
when he reached Rome in 1609, which would make his birth in 
1581. His brother, Sir Anthony, speaking of him in 1599, says, 
“T had my brother with me, a young gentleman, whose affection to me 
had only led him to that disaster, and the working of his own virtue, 
desiring, in the beginning of his best years, to enable himself to do 
those things which his good mind raised his thoughts unte.” This 
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would lead us to suppose that he was born, as has been in one case 
represented, in 1581, and he was then only nineteen in 1599; and, con- 
sequently, when his brother, Sir Anthony, left the Persian court, 
but twenty-one years of age. 

The first opportunity he had of distinguishing himself, was in an 
engagement between the Persians and Turks in 1605, at the age 
of twenty-six, when, it is stated, he commanded the king’s troops, 
and that thirty Turkish chieftains fell prisoners into his hands. On 
this he addressed a letter to the general of the Turkish army, de- 
manding the release of his brother, Sir Thomas Sherley, then impri- 
soned at Constantinople, as the ransom of his prisoners; to which 
a scornful answer being returned, they were put to death, and their 
heads, according to the custom of Persia, exhibited in triumph on 
the points of spears. 

On the following day he attacked the Turkish army again; and 
the account of that transaction, in the MS. from which the above 
notice is taken, thus describes his address to his soldiers, before 
leading them into action :—‘ Let me be this day a mirror of your 
magnanimity ; let my actions be your precedents; press but as far 
as your general; and—courage, gentlemen !—the victory is ours.” 
“With this, catching a strong staff, pulling down his beaver, and put- 
ting spurs to his horse, he furiously rushed upon the enemy, his 
soldiers following with such a desperate resolution, that the Turks 
were amazed at his valour; for he ran without stop through the 
troops, and, like a lion, massacred whom he met; which the enemy 
perceiving, and what a great slaughter he had made amongst them, 
many of them fled, many laid down their weapons and yielded ; the 
rest he put all to the sword, without partiality or favour. Out of 
this, his second overthrow of the Turks, he again reserved alive 
some three-score of the chiefest of them, and sends the like proffer 
to the Turk for redemption, but without effect.” 

In one of his engagements with the Turks, he received three 
wounds, on which occasion high honours were conferred upon him 
by Shah Abbass. Notwithstanding the failure of the mission of Sir 
Anthony, Robert Sherley was appointed ambassador, on the part of 
the King of Persia, to several Christian potentates, to engage them 
in war against the Turks; and it is supposed he left Persia in the 
year 1608 or 1609. He first went into Poland, where he was 
honourably treated by Sigismond the Third. In June, 1609, 
he was in Germany, and received the title of Earl Palatine, 
having previously had the honour of Earl of the Sacred Palace of 
Lateran, and Chamberlain, conferred upon him by Pope Paul V. 
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The patent granted by Rudolphus II., Emperor of the Romans, is 
addressed to “Count Robert Sherley, Knight, and Earl of the Sacred 
Palace of Lateran, the assigned Ambassador to us, of Abbass, King 
of Persia.” He did not reach England till the year 1611, where, on the 
2nd of October, he had an audience of James I. Stowe observes, 
that Shah Abbass had given him in marriage Theresia, the daughter 
of Ismy Hawn, or Ismael Khan, Prince of a city of Circassia Major; 
which lady accompanied him from Persia, and was delivered of a 
son, unto whom the Queen of England was godmother, and Prince 
Henry was godfather, who called the child Henry, after himself, 
Sir Robert remained in England above a year after this event, and 
returned to Persia with his lady and child, in a ship provided for 
him by the king, directing that he should be landed at any port 
most convenient on the Persian coast. He was accompanied, both 
from Persia and England, by Captain Thomas Powell, of Hertford- 
shire, who commanded a body of 700 cavalry in the service of the 
King of Persia. Powell was created a knight by King James before 
his departure. 

In the year 1623, Sir Robert was again,appointed by Shah Abbass, 
Ambsssador to the King of England. On the former occasion he 
wore the Kuropean dress at court, and conformed to the usual practice 
at the audience of uncovering before the king. In the present in- 
stance, however, having assumed the Persian costume, much difli- 
culty arose at court as to his reception, and whether, as an Eng- 
lishman, he should not be uncovered. To this he strenuously 
objected, having been permitted to wear his turban both at the 
court of the KEmperor, and in Spain. After much discussion, how- 
ever, he consented to lay his turban at the king’s feet, if he were 
permitted to re-assume it again immediately. Vattel, in his Rights 
of Ambassadors, condemns him severely for this act of submission; 
and goes so far as to say, that Shah Abbass might, with propriety, 
have taken off his head when he returned to Persia; and it does not 
seem improbable that this circumstance gave rise to the events which 
led to the decline of his influence at the court of the Shah. He had 
his first audience of King James, on the 27th of January, 1624; and 
on the 13th of April following, he was admitted to pay a private visit 
to Charles I., to whom he offered his condolence on his father’s 
death. 

While Sir Robert Sherley was in England, the Kast India Company 
communicated to the court that one of their vessels had brought one 
Najdi Beg, a Persian nobleman, as Ambassador from the King of 
Persia, who reached London on the 19th of February, 1626. The 
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Company made great interest to obtain especial honour to be done 
to this individual, so much so, indeed, that one of his Majesty’s 
state coaches, conveying the Earl of Warwick, Master of the Cere- 
monies, and other gentlemen of the household, were sent to Kingston 
to bring him to the capital. A report was also spread that the new 
ambassador wae deputed from Persia to denounce Sir Robert Sherley 
as an impostor, and as the bearer of a spurious commission. The 
connexion of this noble family with Persia—the circumstances of 
Sir Anthony and Sir Robert having both been accredited to Queen 
Elizabeth, and King James I., ought to have taught the court to be 
cautious how they gave credence to this statement; but such 
was the influence of the East India Company, that the Ambassador 
was permitted to show in what respect Sir Robert Sherley was the 
impostor the former proclaimed him to be. Whether the laying of 
his turban at James the First’s feet had been heard of in Persia, and 
caused his recall, is unknown, nor, as we learn, was it ever complained 
of by Shah Abbass. Certain it is, however, Najdi Beg came armed 
with full powers to degrade Sir Robert Sherley in England, who was 
probably the victim of his enemies at the Persian court. 

At an investigation of the accusations made against him by the 
new ambassador, before the Privy Council, he was charged with 
having produced spurious credentials, bearing the king’s seal on the 
back of it, whereas the true patent would have borne the seal and 
signature on the face of and at the top of it. To this Sir Robert 
truly made answer, that his only credentials were included in a letter 
addressed to King James; and if so, the fact of the king’s signet 
being at the back, instead of in front and at top, as in a patent, 
would be accounted for; but, on the paper being handed to the 
Persian, he flew into a violent passion, tore it to pieces, and assaulted 
Sir Robert Sherley by striking him in the face, and the Persian’s 
son assisted the father, and fairly knocked him down ; thus destroy- 
ing Sherley’s defence. Another charge against Sir Robert was for 
stating that his wife, the Lady Theresia, was a cousin of the king. 
This Sir Robert denied, and explained the misrepresentation by say- 
ing, that he had only said she was nearly related to the Queen of 
Persia. The violence of the Persian was not deemed to have been 
sufficiently resented by Sir Robert, but on the matter being repre- 
sented to Charles I., he put off the audience which had been appointed 
for the Persian, and did not admit him, though much importuned, 
till the 6th of March. The behaviour of the Persian ambassador at 
the court is thus described :— 

“Entering the banqueting house, where his Majesty stood under 
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the state canopy to receive him, he advanced without one look or 
gesture of respect, till, coming close to the king’s person, he clapped 
his letters to his eyes, one after the other, kissed them, and pressed 
them into the hands of his Majesty, but not so much as bowing his 
body at their delivery. Having thus finished this little ceremony, he, 
in his retreat, after some twenty paces, made with his back to the king, 
turned about, and, waving his hand on each side imperiously, as 
commanding a prospect (hindered by the multitude that pressed in 
between his sight and the king’s), he made a kind of stooping 
reverence, then a second, and athird, and departed. When, under- 
standing that the queen was gone abroad (whom he meant to visit) 
he employed the time awhile in a walk with all his coaches about 
St. James’s park, and, returning, saw her Majesty. The next day, 
the other ambassador (Sir Robert Sherley) had a private audience 
of his Majesty, in his withdrawing chamber. After many contes- 
tations between the merchants (East India Company) and the 
Ambassador Sherley, whether the expenses of his return voyage 
were to be defrayed by them as the king required, or by the 
king himself, the two Persian ambassadors, and Sir Dormer Cotton 
on the part of King Charles I. ambassador to Shah Abbass, all 
sailed in the following year, and reached Gombroon, in the Gulf of 
Persia, on the 10th of January, 1627. Najdi Beg, the Persian, died 
on the passage, having (as Sir Thomas Herbert says, who sailed in 
the same fleet) poisoned himself.” 

Sir Robert Sherley and Sir Dormer Cotton proceeded from Gom- 
broon by the route of Shiraz and Ispahan, to the king’s court at 
Cashan. Here Mahomed Ali Beg, the minister, seemed decidedly 
hostile to Sir Robert Sherley; and Sir Dormer Cotton could 
never prevail on the king to say whether or not Najdi Beg was 
authorized to play the ambassador as he had done. The king would 
not receive his son at court, and pretended that he had exceeded his 
powers. The mystery of the recall of Sir Robert Sherley was never 
cleared up. Sir Thomas Herbert observes, “These and the like dis- 
contents (casual to mortal men) so much afflicted him, that, im- 
mediately a fever and apoplexy overcharged him, so that on the 13th 
of June, he gave an ultimum vale to this world. And wanting a 
fitter place of burial, was put into the earth at the door of his own 
house in Casbin, where he died.” 

“Though it may seem impertinent, I cannot pass by in silence 
without injury to her memory, whom Iso much honoured, the 
thrice-worthy and undaunted Lady Theresia, his faithful wife, to this 
sad time constant to our company. Her faith was ever Christian, 
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her parents so, and noble; her country Circassia, which joins to 
Georgia and to Zinria, near the Euxine and Caspian Seas. At that 
time, when her husband lay dead by her, and herself very weak by a 
long dysentery, a Dutch painter (who had served the King of Persia 
twenty years) conspires with Mahomet Ali Beg, and pretending an 
engagement he was in to one Crole, a Fleming’, (for some monies Sir 
Robert Sherley had long since borrowed of him,) he is believed, and 
got a warrant from the Cawsee, or justice, to seize upon the lady’s 
goods, which wicked plot could not be so private, but was known 
by a faithful, honest, gentleman, Master Hedges, a follower to our 
Ambassador, who straightway acquaints the lady with it, which, as 
she knew was false, so seemed it strange; yet, recalling herself, she 
tore a satin quilt with her feeble hands; and trusted him with her 
treasure, a cabinet, some jewels, rich stones and the like, with which 
he was no sooner gone, than the Pagan serjeants, with John the 
Fleming, entered her chamber, carried away what was valuable or 
vendible, his (Sir Robert’s) horses, camels, vests, turbans, a rich 
Persian dagger, and some other things ; but after a narrow search, 
finding no jewels (for they had seen him wear many, and it was for 
them they had worried in their ostrich appetites), mad, angry, and 
ashamed, they departed unsatisfied.” 

After the death of her husband, Lady Theresia retired to Europe, 
and was residing at Rome when Sir Thomas Herbert published his 
travels. No account has ever transpired of what became of her son, 
the godson of Henry, Prince of Wales, the elder brother of Charles I. 

“The gentleman (Master Hedges), when the storm was past, 
redelivered her her jewels, of a double value now, cause of that 
conquest, which, had she wanted, I do not think her fortunes left 
her would have made up fifty pounds, a small revenue for so de- 
serving a lady, and most useful in those uncharitable regions against 
woman-kind, who, though much esteemed by the Persians, yet seem 
rather, in those parts, created for slavery and fancy, than to enjoy 
liberty or praises, prizes not a little sought for, and desired by those 
female weak ones.”’ 

“ After some discontents, and fourteen days’ sickness of a flux, 
got either by eating too much fruits, or cold on Taurus, that religious 
gentleman, our ambassador, Sir Dormer Cotton, died in Casbin, the 
23rd of July, 1628. We obtained a dormitory for his body among 


1 The circumstance of these Flemish artists residing in Persia at this time, may 
account for the Persian painting alluded to in the early part of this essay, having 
found its way to England in 1623. The painting is superior to anything which 
could be executed by a native artist of the present day. 
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the Armenian Christians residing there, who, with their priests, 
assisted us. His horse was led before, with a mourning velvet saddle 
on his back, his coffin had a crimson satin quilt lined with purple 
silk ; over him was laid a bible, sword, and hat : such of his followers 
as were able, waited on it; and Doctor Gough (a reverend gentle- 
man) put him into the ground, where, though his memory and 
virtue cannot die, yet I would he had a monument——a more eminent 
memorial.” 

After his death, the widow, Lady Theresia, came to England, and 
died at Rome. 

In the splendid work of Sir Robert Kerr Porter, who travelled in 
Persia about twenty years, he makes mention of the two celebrated 
brothers, Sir Anthony and Sir Robert Sherley, and of the beautiful 
wife of the latter, but he is in error in supposing her to be a 
near relation of the king, or a Mahomedan at all, as has been clearly 
shown by the evidence of contemporary writers. The extract from 
Sir R. Kerr Porter’s work is as follows :— 

“We reached Ossipus, our halting place, still in the range of the 
Helauts, in four hours. The night was beautifully clear; and having 
taken the usual precaution of sending our Mehmander before, while 
our horses and ourselves enjoyed the freshening air, when we arrived, 
we found well furnished tents ready to receive us. The village itself 
consists of a few miserable huts straggling round the foot of an 
artificial mound, on the summit of which the remains of an old 
fortress are yet visible. The place boasted considerable consequence 
between three and four centuries ago, Shah Ismail, the renowned 
founder of the Seffean dynasty, having colonized it with Christian 
families from his conquests in Georgia; but time and disaster have 
reduced Ossipus and its inhabitants to mere remnants of what they 
were, and we see nothing but poverty and wretchedness. The ruins 
of a spacious caravansary complete the desolate picture, by affording 
shelter to a few poor native families, quite as ragged and forlorn in 
appearance as their Christian neighbours. Besides having been a 
colony of manufacturers during the reigns of the Sefi monarchs, it 
was also a military station. A pass equal in danger to that of Iman 
Zada, from the descent of the hostile mountaineers, commanded all 
ingress from the Ispahan road to this part of the valley ; and to 
render it secure from depredators, the great Shah Abbass planted a 
strong garrison in the fortress of Ossipus; which, together with the 
immediate district surrounding it, was placed under the government 
of Sir Anthony Sherley, one of the chivalric brothers of that name 
who sought a soldier’s fortune in Persia, during the reign of that 
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gallant prince. Shah Abbass used to speak of him as ‘ the friend of 
his soul, who had daily drank out of the same cup with him, ever 
since they first met in his pavilion at Casvin, and for whose sake, 
as well as on the best political grounds, he granted the most en- 
couraging protection, and privileges to the settlement of Christian 
merchants in his dominions. It is said that the two British Knights 
eminently assisted their benefactor in military tactics, and particu- 
larly taught him the use of artillery. In return for some of these 
services, he bestowed a lady of such reputed high rank on Sir 
Robert Sherley, that it was probable she was of the blood royal, it 
being no uncommon honour for the sovereigns of Persia to confer 
the hand of a daughter, or a sister, on a favourite minister. That 
the Sherleys were not of the national faith would hardly be an 
obstacle in the way of the universally tolerating Shah Abbass. These 
recollections of my brave countrymen could not fail to fill me with 
an additional sentiment of regret, when viewing the now abandoned 
spot, which was once so flourishing under their protection and 
influence.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


Extract from the work entitled Lab! οὐκ 63 LIM Gyre 
or, Fountains of Information respecting the classes of Phy- 
sicians, by Muwaffik-uddin Abi-labbas Ahmad Ibn Abt 


Usaibiah, by the Rev. W. Curnton; with remarks by Prornssor 
Η. H. Wison. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue following extract was originally made with the view of form- 
ing a collection of such passages relative to India as may occur in 
Arabic writers. The further prosecution of this design appears to 
be rendered unnecessary by the publication of a work by Mr. 
Gildemeister, of Bonn, of which the first fasciculus has appeared, 
entitled Scriptorum Arabum de Rebus Indicis loci et opuscula inedita, 8vo. 
Bonn, 1838. At page 94, he has spoken at some length of the 
names of Indian authors and books, which occur in this chapter of 
Ibn Abu Usaibidh ; and Dietz in his Analecta Medica, Lips. 1833, 
p. 117, has given a great part of the chapter. The whole of it is 
now supplied, as, independently of the information which it affords 
relative to the scientific intercourse between India and Bagdad, it 
contains some interesting anecdotes of the time of Hartin Alrashid. 

The translation has been made from a MS. in the Rich collection in 
the British Museum. A few collations of the names of persons, or 
titles of books, have been supplied from two MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, Poc. 356, Hunt. 171, and from the MSS. copy of Haji 
Khalfa, also in the Rich collection. It does not appear necessary to 
make any further remarks here relative to Ibn Abu Usaibidh, than 
that he lived at the commencement of the thirteenth century of our 
era, and died a.u. 668. 


Cuap. XIIL.—ON THE PHYSICIANS WHO WERE FROM INDIA. 


Kankan THE InDIAN; Sdg/) abil 


He was skilful as a philosopher amongst the ancient philosophers 
of India, and one of the greatest of men. He investigated the art of 
physic, the power of medicines, the nature of compound sub- 
stances, and the properties of simple substances. He was the most 
learned of all men in the form of the universe, the composition of 
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the heavenly bodies, and the motions of the planets. Abu Maishar 
Jadfar bn Muhammad bn Umar Albalkhi', in the Kitab ululif — ly 


eAN)) says that Kankah was the first in the science of astronomy 


among all the philosophers of India in ancient time, Kankah is the 
author of the following books ;— 


1. las 3S ὁ JSq04)) The Model on Lives. 
2. MMM sya US A book on the Mysteries of Nativities. 
3. pra} ¢ obs, ἈΠ GUT 5 yaad OLS ss GUS Two books on 


the Conjunction of ΝΣ Planets, one called the greater, the other the 
LeSsjz- 


4. (gUS ys Sy 9D 5 ob) 3 US A book on Medicine 
which is esteemed as a Kunnfsh’. 
os 69" UY The Book of Imagination. 


6 coy ly 3a No lal} SASS i Οὐ A book on the 


Creation of the Universe, and on the Revolution in Conjunction. 


1 Abu Maashar Jaafar Albalkhi died A.H. 272. Haji Khalfa says of this work, 
us? elles a loli, Sr csi) ΧΑ (0 ἀλλα}, Klagl) 243 03 
Le ca As He speaks in this book, of the temples and great buildings which were 
constructed in the world, in each thousand years. His life is written by Ibn Khal- 
likén. 
2 Haji Khalfa notices the second and third of these works; he calls the author 
peel) Lo dS wy? srigls xis Kankah the Indian, one of the ancient 
astronomers. 


ws 
8 The word ,= el is thus explained in the Kaémis. AGB pads 
E aye give Arinks oh Smo MAIS 2 ell, “ Kunndshat are the 


roots from which the branches spread themnelven »” The meaning of the word 
here appears to be a book of collections of recipes and observations, which a 
physician makes during the course of his practice. At least in the enumeration of 
the works of the different physicians, Syrians especially, almost every one is said to 
haye composed a Kunnash, ΔΓ The word is probably derived from the Syriac 


«Ὁ. “tocollect.” In Codd. Marsh. 158, 547, it is written, als See Nicoll’s 
Cat. p. 590. Solomon Negri renders it Syntagma. Gildemeister—follow- 
ing, asit appears, Dietz—has fallen into the error of mistaking the words 


« Sys Sys so commonly used to express similarity or resemblance, for the 
title of a book;  Librum de Medicina Yag’ri Magri Inscriptum, p. 98. 
The word ἜΣ probably, being omitted in the MS. made use of. 
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SANJAHAL, Sesto 
He was one of the learned men of India, and of those eminent 
among them for their knowledge in medicine and astronomy or 
astrology. He was the author of a book called pa Sah) QUT 
The great Book of Nativities’. 
After Sanjahal the Indian, there arose in the cities of India, 
several authors of books well known on the art of medicine, and 


on other sciences ; such were 5} nS kJ, yga> δ atl 


LS jl= JSG 5 ἴω» Bakhar, Dahar, Jabhar, Raéhah, Ankar, Andi, 
Sakah, Zangal, Jari’. All these being authors of various books, were 
philosophers and physicians of India; and to them are to be referred 
the rules laid down relating to the science of the stars. The Indians 
at present occupy themselves with the works of these men, and 
imitate them, handing them down from one to another. Many of 
them have been translated into the Arabic. I have discovered also 
that Razi, in his book called Solas and in several others, has copied 
from the works of many of the Indians, such for instance as the book 
of Sirak the Indian «sig! Spas hy *. This book Abd-ullah bn 
Ali paraphrased from the Persian into the Arabic, for it had been 
originally translated from the Indian into the Persian. Also from the 
book of Sasard δγάναν oly in which are the symptoms of diseases, 
the manner of treatment, and the medicines to be used for them. It 
is in ten chapters, Yahya bn Khilid’ ordered it to be paraphrased, 


1 Haji Khalfa assigns this book to Kankah, and not to Je Vivo 


2 These names are given in different order in two MSS. of this work in the 
Bodleian Library. In MS. Pocock, No. 356, they occur in the following order, 
the alternate names being written in red ink: 


In Cod. Huntingdon, No. 171: 
le gd) κα Gj pots Ke dat, all 
3 The full title of this work is ob} ἃ als} Muhammad bn Zacariya 
Alrazi died a.u. 311. i 


4 Haji Khalfa mentions this book. I quote the passage entire, because it shows 
that he obtained his information respecting this book, and probably all the others, 


from Ibn Abi Usaibidh. cw Lal) J) Soigl) (5-0 JR3 Gail) γι ous 


coe) ὦ s JS é 52728) BS Οὐ (5-0 SE (5? AM Aas x yawns 69 
The two MSS. in Bodleian Library above mentioned, read (δ) Ad 


5 Grand Vazir of Haérin Alrashid, put to death, together with his son Jaafar, 
by order of that Khalif, a.H. 187. 
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A book called ' δῷ UY on the symptoms of four hundred and 
four diseases, and the knowledge of them, but without the mode 
of treatment. A book called Sandhishan ps arad Siow Claes and 
its paraphase ΕΝ δ 9.0 oly the Image of Good Fortune. A book 


on the points of difference between India and Greece, with respect to 
heat and cold, the powers of medicine, and the division of the year’. 
A book in which the names of drugs are explained by names used in 


common conversation, ByAas Lyle _ylazl ar | pas ols also 
els eas oS A book on the mode of treatment of Pregnant 
Women, and a compendium on Drugs, are also referred to India. 
Likewise a book Fiifasal * Jans 95 oly in which are a hundred dis- 
eases and a hundred remedies. Also a book a:dig)) ιμ.) OF the 
medical treatment of Women. Likewise a book of Sugar Laws} uy 
is due to India. A book of Ray the Indian’ Srigls cs, ἷγ 
on different kinds of Vipers and their Poisons. A book of the 


imagination on Diseases and Infirmities, by Abii Fabal’ \as y! 
the Indian. 
Also among the distinguished physicians of India, is 


SHAndk CLs 
He is the author of many methods of treatment and experiments. 
He was also skilled in several branches of science and philosophy; 
he was very eminent in the science of astronomy, and formerly 


much esteemed for his eloquence by the princes of India. The 
following is a specimen of his eloquence, taken from one of his 


works called pod λεξάχο “Oh! Prince, be on thy guard against 
1 MS. Poe. 356. Reads OSX ARG 


* Haji Khalfa, (50 ASU Bygio GUS dyad 9 glidriw GUT 
ub} es Lo ARES 5,16} OS 

ὃ Mentioned by Haji Khalfa, thus (25 33 ΩΣ» Aig!) GES) obs 
Spig’) AS po Khel) usa 5 RigdN) παρ, djl, 

4 This is called by Haji Khalfa AUceye) Cae and in the next, for 
Kodigl) lwgy he reads Xs Nig) ists) MS. Poe. Avt ye) ous and 
(Sg! .getgy Haji Khalfa also notices Kaa) GUS 

5 This may perhaps be translated, “‘ A book on the opinion of the Indians, &e,”’ 


ὁ Haji Khalfa reads \,a3 4) 
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the lapses of time, and the domination of days, and the sadness 
of the prevalence of age. Know that there is a recompense for 
all actions; be on thy guard, then, against the events of time and 
days. They have their excuses, be on the watch against them. 
The decrees of fate are concealed in futurity, be therefore pre- 
pared for them. Time changes, be cautious of its sway. Trouble 
will happen, fear then its violence. Honour soon passes by, put 
not thy trust on its prosperity. And know, that he who does not heal 
himself of the wounds of days in the days of his life, how far will he 
be from health, in that mansion where no remedy is found! He who 
abases and subdues his senses, in whatever good thing is presented 
to his soul, shows his superiority and manifests his excellence. He 
who cannot restrain his soul, which is but one, cannot restrain his 
senses, which are five; if, then, he cannot subdue his senses, which 
are so few and so mean, it will be a hard thing for him to hold in 
subjection his armies, which are so many and so violent. Therefore, 
his people in the most distant cities and at the extremity of his 
dominions, will be far off from any restraint.” Shanak is the 
author of the following books:—A Treatise on Poisons in five books’, 
which Mankah the Indian paraphrased from the Indian into the 
Persian language. And the person appointed to transcribe it into 
the Persian character, was a man known by the name of Abu 
Hatim. Albalkhi paraphrased it for Yahya bn Khalid bn 
Barmak. Afterwards, it was transcribed for Almamtn, by the 
hand of Alabbas bn Said Aljawhari, who was attached to him, and 
he was appointed to read it to Almamin. A book on the Veteri- 
nary Art*. A book on Astronomy. A book called pod Δεξεῖχο 
which he composed for one of the kings of his owntime. The name 


of this king was Ibn Kamanas the Indian Godel) Yails coe! 


᾿ Haji Khalfa, thus 3 κα. OYLR0 Guage Sdagl) SliLas eso ols 
Kaw ly ahi Lyill δ 9. Gsrdigh) aio peo lil) UI cisdighl po 
69 ὅλ... ωϑ οὐ. cy shy δ pains oA eil= al Gyky d=) 
ly) 6G a8 Be 

2 In a treatise on the Veterinary Art, in the Bodleian, in Pocock 360, called 


δ plan αὐ" and in MS, Poe. 129, ol lea an extract is given from an Indian 


we 


book on this subject, by an author named Jannah srigls K> 
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JAWDAR 09> 


Jawdar was eminent among the philosophers and learned men 
of India, and of much distinction in the age in which he lived. He 
followed the study of medicine, and wrote several works on the phi- 
losophical sciences. He is the author of a book on Nativities’ Guy 


ΔΑ Δ) which has been translated into the Arabic. 


Mankan THE INDIAN C_sdig!) ahiv 


He was learned in the art of medicine, skilful in his application 
of remedies, and gentle in his method of treatment. He was one of 
the most distinguished philosophers in the sciences of India, and was 
well acquainted both with the language of India and of Persia. It 
was he who translated the book of Shandk the Indian, treating of 
Poisons, from the Indian to the Persian tongue. He lived in the days 
of Hardin Alrashid, and came during his reign, from India to Irak, 
and attached himself to him and attended him. I have found in 
some book, that Mankah the Indian was attached to Ishak bn Su- 
laimén bn Ali Alhashimi, and was employed in translating from the 
Indian language into the Persian and the Arabic. The following 
account I have extracted from a book entitled “ Histories of the 
Khalifs and of the Barmacides®.” ‘Alrashid was afllicted with a 
severe disease, and although attended by his physicians, could not 
recover from his illness. Then Abii Amr@ Aladjami said to him: 
‘There is a physician in India named Mankah, who is one of their 
devotees and philosophers ; if the Commander of the Faithful would 
send to him, God would perhaps grant him the restoration of his 
health through his means.’ Alrashid therefore sent a person to 
fetch him, and at the same time to carry to him such a present as 
would induce him to undertake the journey. Accordingly he came, 
and attended Alrashid, who under his treatment recovered from 
his disease; and, in consequence, bestowed upon him considerable 
wealth, and granted him a pension. 

“One day he beheld a quack spreading out his cloak and throwing 
into it a variety of drugs, and then begin to describe a medicine 
which he had already prepared, in the following terms: ‘This medi- 
cine will cure a continued fever, or an intermittent fever, or a quar- 
tan. It is good for a pain in the back, or a pain in the loins, for the 


1 Notin Haji Khalfa. 


2 There is no book with the title Χο VyaSS ᾿Ξ}. a) mentioned 
in the copy of Haji Khalfa in the British Museum. 
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disease called Alkh4m ( AES) for the piles, for wind, for a pain in 
the joints, or in the eyes, for the belly-ach, for the head-ach, for the 
megrim, (KRAKLIS") for the strangury, for paralysis, for palsy.’ Nor 
did he omit any one disease to which the body is liable; declar- 
ing also that this medicine was a specific for them all. Mankah 
said to his interpreter, ‘What is this fellow talking about?’ The 
interpreter explained to him all that he said. Mankah smiled, and 
observed: ‘ Surely the king of the Arabs, in every point of view, 
must be foolish; for if the matter be as this fellow states, why did he 
bring me from my country and separate me from my family, 
taking so much trouble on my account, when he might have found 
this fellow before his eyes and under his nose? But if the matter be 
not as this person says, why does he not put him to death, for the 
law allows that such a fellow’s blood should be shed, and that of all 
who resemble him. For, were they to be put to death, not many 
persons would be lost; but if this continue, and such folly become the 
cause of one death every day, and it is likely that it may be the cause 
of two, three, or four, this would be a loss to religion, and a source of 
distress to the nation.’” 


Sania son or Baran THE InvIan Gaigl! aly wy dhe orgie 


He was distinguished amongst the learned men of India, well 
skilled in their methods of medical treatment, and had power and 
influence in the promotion of science. Hecame to Irak in the days 
of Harin Alrashid. Abw hasan Yusdf bn Ibrahim’, the astrologer, 
known bythe name of Ibn Uldayah, has related that Ahmad bn Rashid 
the secretary, the freed-man of Salim Ulabrash, said that his master 
told him, that one day the table was laid before Alrashid, and 
Jabril* bn Bakht-Yashui was absent; “then,” he continues, in 
the words of Ahmad, “ Abu Salamah (meaning his master) pro- 
ceeded: ‘Then the Commander of the Faithful commanded me to seek 
for Jabril, in order that he may commence his repast according to 
his usual practice. I searched therefore in every apartment, with- 


1 Tbn Sina defines xa,xsiJ) thus: οὐ») etl x=) is? ΖΞ «οὦ 
“ΤῸ is a pain on one side of the head.” —Ga nus ἡμιχράνιον. i 

2 Jabril was a physician in high repute and favour at the court of Bagdad, 
during the reigns of Harun Alrashid and his two sons, Amin and Mamin. His 
life, translated into Latin, from the Arabic of Ibn Abi Usaibidh, by Solomon 
Negri, has been published by Dr. Friend, at the end of his second volume of the 
History of Physick from the time of Galen to the beginning of the Sixteenth Century, 
4to. London, 1725, 


° He wrote a history of physicians, entitled |AbY J lass Vide Haji Khalfa. 
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out omitting one, either of the princes or of any other in the palace 
where Jabril used to visit, but could find no traces of him. I there- 
fore informed the Commander of the Faithful of this circumstance, 
who immediately began to curse and abuse him. At this moment, 
Jabril entered; and finding Alrashid abusing and swearing at him in 
this manner, ‘If, said he, ‘the Commander of the Faithful were to 
occupy himself with weeping over his cousin Ibrahim bn Salih, 
and to leave off abusing me in this manner, it would be more 
becoming.’ He then inquired after Ibrahim, and was told by 
Jabril, that he had left him in a dying state; and that by the 
time of the last prayer for the night, he would have expired. 
Alrashid was violently affected, and began to weep; and ordered the 
table to be immediately removed. So much was he affected by 
this circumstance, that all who were present could not help pitying 
him. Then said Jaafar bn Yahya, ‘O Commander of the Faith- 
ful, the treatment of Jabril is after the manner of the Greeks; but 
Salih son of Balah the Indian would apply his remedies aecording 
to the science of the Indians, in the same way as Jabril follows 
the method of the Greeks. Should, therefore, the Commander of the 
Faithful think proper that he be fetched, and sent to Ibrahim bn 
Salih, we shall know from him what is his opinion, as we know 
what that of Jabril is.” Alrashid then bid Jadfar fetch him, 
and after having conducted him to the patient, to return. Jaafar 
did so. Sdlih went therefore and visited Ibrahim, and having felt 
his pulse, returned to Jaifar, who asked his opinion respecting the 
patient. Salih replied, ‘I will give no account of him to any one 
but only the Commander of the Faithful himself.’ Jadfar urged 
him much to tell him the whole matter, but he persisted in refusing. 
Jafar, therefore, went to Alrashid, and informed him that Salih had 
been to visit the patient, but refused to give him any account of 
what he had seen. He then ordered that Salih should be brought 
into his presence; who, having entered, said, ‘O Commander of the 
Faithful, thou art at the head of the religion, and thou art supreme 
in all decrees and judgments; and whatsoever sentence thou passest, 
no judge is able to abrogate it. I testify then, O Commander of 
the Faithful, before thee, and call every one here present to witness 
against me, that if Ibrahim bn S4lih die this night, or of this illness, 
that all the slaves of Salih son of Balah shall be free before God; 
that every beast which he possesses shall be dedicated to holy pur- 
poses; that all his money shall be for alms to the faithful; and that 
he will divorce every one of his wives, even three young women.’ 
Alrashid replied, ‘ Salih, rash man, thou hast sworn upon a thing 
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that is still in the darkness of futurity.’ Sélih answered, ‘By no 
means, O Commander of the Faithful; the darkness of futurity is 
that of which none has any knowledge; nor is there any indication to 
point it out to him. I have not declared that which I have just 
spoken, without clear knowledge and evident indication.’””» Ahmad 
bn Rashid proceeds: “ Abu Salamah continued his narrative to me: 
‘ Then the grief of Alrashid left him; and he ate and commanded 
drink to be brought, and he drank. And when the hour of the last 
prayer for the night arrived, there came a letter from the Sahib 
ul-barid in the City of Peace, to announce to Alrashid the death 
of Ibrahim bn Salih. Alrashid began immediately to blame Jafar 
bn Yahya, for directing him to Salih, and_to curse India and its 
medicine, crying, ‘Alas! the disgrace in the sight of God, that I 
should have been drinking Nabidh, while my cousin was in the 
agony of death.’ Then he called for a glass of Nabidh, and having 
mixed it with salt and water, began to drink, and then to vomit, 
until he had discharged the whole contents of his stomach. 

“Early next morning he went, to the house of Ibrahim, and his 
attendants prepared for him a room, that he might sit by Ibrahim. 
There were placed two sofas, one on the right hand and the other on 
the left, with their seats, and pillows, and cushions, and between the 
two sofas small cushions. Then Alrashid stood leaning upon his 
sword, and said, ‘ It is not becoming in so great a domestic calamity 
as this, to sit otherwise than on the floor; take away these sofas and 
cushions.’ The chamberlains having done so, Alrashid sat down upon 
the floor, and this became a custom among the Abbassides from that 
day, although it had not been so previously. Then Sdlih son of Balah 
came, and stood in the presence of Alrashid, but no one spoke a word 
to him till the scent of the incense was perceived: then immediately 
Salih began to cry, ‘Allah! Allah! O Commander of the Faithful, 
that thou shouldest condemn me to divorce my wife, and separate 
her from me who am her true husband, and that another should 
marry her, to whom itis not lawful! Allah! Allah! that thou 
shouldest rob me of my happiness, when I am guilty of no crime! 
Allah! Allah! that thou shouldest bury thy cousin alive; for I 
swear by Allah, O Commander of the Faithful, that he is not dead. 
Suffer me then to go into him and see him.’ And when he had 
cried much in this way, he permitted him to go alone to Ibrahim. 

Ahmad proceeds, ‘“‘ Abu Salamah thus continued his story to me. 
Then we immediately heard a sound as of one striking the body with 
the palm of the hand: then the sound ceased, and forthwith we heard 
a shout, ‘Allah Akbar! Allah Akbar!’ then Salih came out to us 

VOL. VI. I 
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continuing ‘to cry ‘Allah Akbar!’ and addressing himself to Alrashid 
said, ‘Rise, 0 Commander of the Faithful, and I will shew you a 
wonderful thing.’ Alrashid and I, and Masrdr the elder, and Abu 
Salim, went in with him. Then S4lih took out a needle that he had 
with him and thrust it in between the nail and the flesh of the 
thumb of the left hand of Ibrahim bn Sélih, who immediately 
plucked away his hand and drew it to his body. Then Salih said, Ὁ 
Commander of the Faithful, is a dead man sensible of pain ?’ Alrashid 
answered, ‘No.’ Salih said, ‘If thou art desirous that he should 
speak to the Commander of the Faithful forthwith, I will bring it to 
pass.’ Alrashid having answered, ‘I am desirous that thou effect this.’ 
He replied, ‘O Commander of the Faithful, I fear that if I were to 
apply my remedies, and he were to recover while he is in these 
burial clothes, and the scent of the Hantit' upon him, that his heart 
would break, and that he would die indeed, and I should no longer 
have it my power to recover him. But if the Commander of the 
Faithful will order these burial clothes to be taken off him, and that 
he be taken and washed till the scent of the Hantit be removed from 
him, and afterwards that he be clothed in the same dress that he 
used to wear in the time of his health and while his illness was upon 
him, and then be perfumed withthe same scent as formerly, and 
afterwards be laid upon one of the sofas, upon which he used to sit 
and sleep, I will apply then my remedies in the presence of the 
Commander of the Faithful, and he shall forthwith speak with him.’ 

“Ahmad,” continues Abi Salamah, ‘“‘told me, ‘ Alrashid commis- 
sioned me to do what Salih had directed, and I did so accordingly. 
Then Alrashid and I, and Masrdr and Salih, went into the chamber 
where Ibrahim was, and Salih called for some Kundus’ (sneezewort), 
and an instrument to blow it with, from the servants, and blew some 
of the Kundus up his nose: having continued about the sixth part 
of anhour, his body began to be moved ; then he sneezed, and sat up 


1 timed bles cub Κ bis Hantt is the name of every kind of 


scent that is mixed | for dead. bodies.—Kamus. 
2220 9 


> Mano se nie &> ls ani — LS p52 ae” 
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2 Kundus is the root of a plant which is ‘yellow inside and black out. It 

operates as an emetic and a purging medicine, and clears away the ringworm, When 

it is reduced to powder and blown up the nose it causes sneezing and enlightens the 
weary eyes, and stops blindness,—Kamus. 
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before Alrashid, and kissed his hand. Upon Alrashid inquiring of 
him how he was, and he answered that he had been sleeping ina 
manner such as he never remembered to have done before, very 
agreeably, except that he saw in his sleep a dog rushing out upon 
him, and that while he was endeavouring to defend himself with his 
hand, the dog bit the thumb of his left hand, and then he awoke, 
but still felt the pain, at the same time showing the thumb into which 
Salih had thrust the needle. Ibrahim lived long after this circum- 
stance, and married the princess Alabbasah, daughter of Almahadi, 
and obtained the government of Egypt and Palestine, and died in 
Egypt.” 


REMARKS ON THE NAMES WHICH OCCUR IN THE PRECEDING 
Notices, py Prorrssor H. H. Witson. 


A variety of causes renders the verification of Indian names 
which are found in Arabic or Persian works, always difficult, and not 
unfrequently impracticable. Mohammedan authors are as indifferent 
as those of other nations, ancient or modern, to an accurate and 
consistent representation of foreign appellations, and give the same 
word in different forms, not one of which is a close approximation 
to its genuine enunciation. Even if the original author should have 
taken pains to be exact, they are frustrated by the ignorance and 
carelessness of his transcribers. No assurance can be felt that any 
given manuscript faithfully repeats a strange denomination as it was 
at first written, and critical emendation is necessarily of little avail 
for the right reading of a proper name, to the understanding of which 
the context cannot contribute. Even admitting, however, something 
like care in author and amanuensis, there is an inherent difficulty in 
the difference of alphabets and particularly in the absence of written 
vowels in Arabic and Persian writing, which must always occasion 
considerable perplexity, and render the determination of an Indian 
word in Nuskh, or Nastalik, matter of very diffident conjecture. 

These considerations affect most of the names which are given 
in the preceding extract from the Uyun al Amba, although their ap- 
pearance fully confirms the statement of the text that they designate 
Indian astronomers and physicians. There can be no doubt of their 
Hindu origin, although we cannot, in all instances, identify them or 
determine to whom they belong. The latter, indeed, is a different 
question from the ascertainment of the name, and even if we decipher 
the latter, it does not follow that we know anything of the person, 
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This arises in some degree from our own ignorance, from our im- 
perfect acquaintance with the medical and scientific literature of the 
Hindus ; but it is also very likely that, in the course of ten centuries, 
works and the reputations based on them have perished, and it is 
also probable that, in some cases at least, the individuals may have 
had a local celebrity only, and an Indian doctor in great practice and 
high repute at Bagdad may never have been heard of at Kasi or 
Pataliputra. That we cannot therefore particularize all the indi- 
viduals of the foregoing list, is no imputation to its discredit, and its 
general authenticity might be admitted even if we could not verify 
one of the persons or the writings that it refers to. This is, how- 
ever, by no means the case, and it affords specifications which 
can readily be authenticated and which are valuable contributions 
to the history of Hindu science. 

The first name of the series, Kankah, might be thought to be 
intended for Ganga, as the letters k and g are seldom discriminated 
in manuscripts. Ganga alone, however, is not an Indian name, 
although it is of common use in combination, as Ganga-dhar. There 
is indeed, an astronomer of that name, of some note, who is one of 
the scholiasts on the Lilavati of Bhaskara; but, from an astrono- 
mical computation in his work, Mr. Colebrooke infers its being 
written as late as the beginning of the fifteenth century’. This being 
subsequent to Bhaskara, is of itself reason to infer that he could 
not have been known to the author of the Uyun al Amba. 

The name of Kankah the Indian is, however, very celebrated in 
the history of Arabian astronomy; he is said, by Ben al Adam, a 
writer of the eighth century, to have visited the court of Al Mansur, 
A.D. 773, bringing with him Indian astronomical writings, which were 
translated, by command of the Khalif, by Muhammed bin Ibrahim 
Alfazari. He entitled his work the Greater Sind-hind, which was the 
chief text-book of Mohammedan astronomy for some time before 
the Arabs had become acquainted with the writings of the Greeks, 
and which, in its denomination, is unequivocally Hindu. It has been 
conjectured by Mr. Colebrooke’, that the Arabic term is intended for the 
Sanskrit word Siddhanta, intending the Brahma-siddhanta, in which 
was described the only one of the three astronomical systems of the 
Hindus, known by more than name to the Arabs. This is not unlikely; 
but another source may be suggested for the appellation, and it is not 
impossible that in the Great Sind-hind we have an attempt—modified 
by peculiarities of pronunciation, and possibly by the translator's 

1 a.p. 1420. Colebrooke on the Arithmetic and Algebra of the Hindus. 


Tntrod. xxy. 
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purpose of indicating the Indian origin of his work—to represent 
the Vrihat Sanhitd, the ‘great compilation’ of Varahamihira, an 
astronomical work of the end of the fifth century, and of merited 
reputation. 

However this may be, it seems likely that Kankah, notwith- 
standing the writings attributed to him, is not their author, and has 
only the merit of making them known to the Arabs; he would not, 
therefore, find a place amongst the astronomical authorities known 
in India. This is one reason why we cannot verify his name; an- 
other is, the possibility of an error in its orthoepy. It is written by 
D Herbelot, from various authorities, Kankah, Kankar, and Kangha; 
by Reiske and Schultens, Kangah; and by Kasiri, from the Tarikh 
ul Hukama, Katka. Now, this last reading suggests the possibility of 
some mistake having been committed as to the purport of the appel- 
lation, and that although applied to the man, it was in truth applicable 
not to him, but to his science. Algebra, which the Arabs at this 
same ‘period derived from the Hindus, or at least an important 
branch of it, first taught by Aryabhatta, is denominated Kuttaka, and 
in this term we have a closer approach to Katka than in Ganga, or, 
as Mr. Colebrooke indicates, Garga, to the Kankah of the Arabic 
writers. 

The name, however, is of comparatively little importance; the 
Hindu astronomer, however called, first made the Arabs acquainted 
with the works of his countrymen, and especially of Varahamihira, 
as, besides the Vrihat-Sanhita, which is the probable origin of the 
Sind-hind, we may suspect that his other astronomical and astrolo- 
gical writings, his treatise called Karana on the motion of the planets, 
and his Vrihat, and Laghu Jdtaka, or ‘great and less books on the 
mysteries of nativities, seem to be intended by the works on similar 
subjects attributed to Kankah. 

Sanjahal is a name of an Indian aspect, though no Sanskrit 
original readily offers. His great book of Nativities suggests the 
Vrihat Jdtaka, but we can scarcely imagine that his name is a cor- 
ruption of Varahamihira. 

Dahar and Jabhar are undoubted corruptions, and the former is, 
perhaps, the mutilation of Sridhara, an astronomical writer of an- 
tiquity. In Bakhar it can scarcely be questioned that we have the 
Hindu name Bhaskar, or Bhaskara, the celebrated author of the 
Siddhanta Siromani. He flourished in the middle of the twelfth 
century (A.D. 1150), and could not, therefore, have been at the court 
of Al Mansur, but he is not so described. He is placed amongst 
the successors of Sanjahal, and as one of those whose works were 
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current in India when the author of the Uyun ul Amba wrote, rather 
more than a century afterwards. 

The following names, Ankar, Andi, Rahah, Sakah, Zangal, Jari, 
are neither Arabic nor Persian, and are no doubt Indian, but they 
must have been strangely distorted, and are beyond my conjecture. 

This is not the case with the next appellation, Sirak, which, with 
the help of various readings, may be easily traced to the Indian 
Charak. Dr. Royle, in his Essay on the Antiquity of Indian Medical 
Science, has cited passages from the Latin translations of Avicenna, 
Rhazes, and Serapion, in which the name occurs Sarak, Scarak, and 
Xarek; and there can be no doubt that Charak, Charaka, or the 
name of the oldest Sanskrit physician, and also of his book, is 
intended. It was first translated from Indian into Persian, and from 
Persian into Arabic. 

Of another work there is equally little difficulty in assigning the 
origin. The Kitab Sasard, or, as it may be better read, Sasrad, 
translated into Arabic by order of the Vazir of Hartin, Yahya Ibn 
Khalid, cannot be any other than the celebrated Indian work, the 
Susrut. It is not said that it was translated first into Persian, 
but this is most likely to have been the case. The Arabic writer 
says the work contained ten chapters; the actual Susruta is divided 
into but six books, but the usual classification, and that adopted 
by the 'Susruta, of medical topics, is eight; to which, if the sub- 
jects of materia medica, the Dravyabhidhanas, and the Kalpa, or 
pharmacy, be added, we shall have ten. 

Of the book which is called in the Arabic text Yedan, there can 
be equally little doubt. It is said to describe the symptoms of dis- 
eases without the mode of treatment. Now this is precisely the 
object of one division of Indian medicine, on which alone not only 
distinct chapters but separate treatises are written. The term by 
which this branch of the art is known is Niddn, and the same word 
no doubt was used by the earliest Arabic writers, though corrupted 
to Yedan, or Bidan, either by later compilers or copyists. 

No such work as one treating of the differences of medical doc- 
trines between Greece and India, is known to the Hindus, and it 
was probably written by some of the Indian savants at Bagdad. 
The name Sandhishan has a Sanskrit aspect, although it is probably 
corrupt. 

The succeeding series of names offers nothing which I am able to 
identify, but the names Asankar, Fufasal, Rusa, Rai, Abul-fabal, are 
evident corruptions of appellations not Arabic. The book on Sugar, 
Kitab-as-Sakar, may be Sanskrit; the name of sugar, over the greater 
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part of Asia and Europe being derived from the name given to it in 
its parent soil, Sharkara. Sh4nd4k is probably intended for Chanakya, 
although known to the Hindus as a moral and _ political writer only, 
The citation from the Mutanahhal al Jouhar shews that he bore that 
character also amongst the Arabs, although they have made him an 
astronomer and physician also. The subject of poisons and anti- 
dotes isa branch of Hindu medicine, and separate treatises on it exist. 
There never could have been such an Indian king, as “ Ibn” Kam4nas, 
although the latter part of the name may have had a Sanskrit 
original. 

JouDAR is very probably an Indian name; such as Yava or Yo- 
dhara, or perhaps Godhara, but no such astronomical writer is known. 
So also of Mankah. Celebrated as he is amongst the Mohammedans, 
we cannot find any trace of him in Sanskrit literature, although the 
name is no doubt the common Hindu name Manikya or Manick. The 
circumstances of his proficiency in Persian and Arabic, and his 
being employed much as a translator of Sanskrit books into those lan- 
guages, intimate a protracted residence in Western Asia, and a cele- 
brity in consequence in that part of the East rather than in his own 
country. 

We may suspect the same of the Indian Salih Ibn Balah, and 
at any rate his name has become so transformed that it looks much 
more like Arabic than Sanskrit. 

The identifications that we are thus enabled to make are, how- 
ever, sufficient to show that the Astronomy and Medicine of the 
Hindus were cultivated anteriorly to those of the Greeks, by the 
Arabs of the eighth century ; and that the principal authorities of both 
sciences were the same then as they are at present. The astro- 
nomical data are least conclusive. In medicine, the evidence is 
more positive; and it is clear that the Charaka, the Susruta, 
the treatises called Nidain on diagnosis, and others on poisons, 
diseases of women, and therapeutics, all familiar to Hindu science, 
were translated and studied by the Arabs in the days of Harun and 
Mansur, either from the originals, or translations made at a still 
earlier period into the language of Persia. It cannot be doubted 
also that the works of Varahamihira were, at the same period, in- 
troduced to the knowledge of the Arabs, and laid the foundation of 
their subsequent proficiency’ to a greater extent even than the 
writings of Ptolemy. 
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Arr. VI.—The Chinese Secret Triad Society of the Tien-ti-huth’, 
By Utevrenanr Newsorp, A.D.C., and Masor-Genera 
Wuson, C.B., Madras Army. 


Read January 18, 1840. 


Various associations have long existed in China, of which secrecy 
was at an early period the prominent feature, since the jealousy of 
the imperial government declares the association of even five persons 
to be illegal, and punishes the crime of belonging to these associa- 
tions with death. Among these fraternities may be enumerated— 
lst, the Great Ascending Society; 2nd, the Society of Glory and 
Splendour; 3rd, the Union of the Three Great Powers, viz., Heaven, 
Earth, and Man; 4th, the White Jackets; 5th, the Red Beards; 6th, 
the Short Swords; 7th, the White Water-Lily; 8th, the Sea and 
Land Society; 9th, the Righteous Rising Society, &c. The third of 
these associations, which, from all that can be gathered, assimilate 
in their origin, is the one that prevails in Canton, and obtains almost 
exclusively in the Straits of Malacca, and the vast islands of the 
Indian Archipelago; and which will principally form the subject of 
this notice. It is commonly known under the terms of Tien-ti-huih, 
or San-ho-huih, and is sometimes divided into two branches—the 
Canton and Fokien, to which provinces most of the Chinese emi- 
grants belong. Those from Canton, are, I believe, by far the most 
numerous. Other societies or Kongsis exist, with the benevolent 
object of raising funds for the assistance and support of those among 
their number in distress; but they are almost all subject, more or 
less, to some of the objections that exist against the Tien-ti-huih. 
The secret nature of the Tien-ti-huih, or Triad Association of 
Heaven, Earth, and Man, and the natural dread of its members to 


1 Remarks on the Mode of writing Chinese Names, &c. in these MSS, 

Ist. The continental pronunciation of the vowels is adopted. 

2nd. The vowels are to be enunciated distinctly when two or more come 
together, except in such obvious diphthongs as au, ai, ow, ei, &e., and therefore 
the dizeresis (**) is dispensed with. 

3rd. ie is not a diphthong, the two vowels being invariably pronounced 
separately. 

4th. w always like 00, long or short, as in too, or good. The long sharp sound 
of τι, as in pure, is indicated by iw, and not, as is usually done, by ew as in hew. 

5th, The Mandarin pronunciation is obseryed throughout, 
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violate their solemn oaths of secrecy, render it a matter of great 
difficulty to arrive at the truth, and to penetrate into its early his- 
tory and origin; suffice it here to observe, that the source of this 
branch of secret societies existing among the Chinese is to be traced 
as far back as the close of the third century of the Christian era, to 
the time of the usurper Tsau-Tsau. It appears that the bonds which 
first linked its members together, were of a political nature; and we 
also find it remarked, that the initiated were required to be proficient 
in all manner of martial and manly exercises, and that, as a trial of 
their courage, they were compelled to run through a chevaua-de-frise 
of glittering swords. They rapidly increased in numbers, and by 
their valour and skill rescued the Emperor of China from the hor- 
rors of a dangerous rebellion. 

The following episode, from the popular Chinese history called 
the San-Kwoh, translated expressly for this paper by the Rev. J. 
Tomlin, of Malacca, not only bears upon this event, but is also illus- 
trative of various allusions made by the brotherhood in their code of 
rules, which will be subsequently adverted to. 

«There is a saying, that ‘ when the great power of the empire is 
long divided, it will be united, and when long united, it will be 
divided. At the end of the Chiu dynasty, there was a division into 
seven contending kingdoms, which issued in the Tsim dynasty. 
After the destruction of the Tsin dynasty, So and Han contended for 
superiority, and this contest terminated in the establishment of the 
Han dynasty. The first emperor of the Han dynasty killed a white 
serpent, and rose to be a great warrior. The whole empire was 
united and flourished in the time of Kwang Wu, and down to 
Hien-ti, when it was divided into three kingdoms. This rebellion 
began in the time of the two emperors Fan and Lin. Fan rejected 
all good men, and honoured and confided in eunuch mandarins. 
On the death of Fan, Lin (his son) succeeded. The great general 
Po Wu and Chin Fan the Tai-Fu supported him. When the 
eunuch mandarins, Tsau Tseet and his fellows, abused their autho- 
rity, Po Wu and Chin Fan consulted to destroy them. This affair, 
not being concealed, turned out to their own injury. The eunuch 
ministers from this time grew worse. At Khim Nin, second year, 
fourth month, fifteenth day, the emperor went to Wan Tih Tien. 
Being seated on the throne, a violent wind arose, and smote the 
summit of the palace. There was merely a blue serpent seen, which 
flew down from the roof, and coiled itself up on a chair. The 
emperor, affrighted, fell down from his throne, and was instantly 
borne by his ministers into the interior of the palace. All the man- 
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darins fled, and in a moment the serpent also vanished. Suddenly 
there was loud thunder, rain, and great hailstones, which continued 
to fall till midnight, and destroyed houses without number. 

“ Also in the fourth year, second month, at Loh Yang, there was 
an earthquake; the sea overflowed, and the people on the coast were 
engulfed in the waves. At Kwang Ho, a hen was changed into a 
cock. And in the sixth month, first day, a dark cloudy vapour, 
above ten fathoms long, flew into the palace at Wan Tih. In the 
autumn, seventh month, a rainbow was seen on the Pearl Temple 
(palace). The Wu Yuan mountain precipice was hurled down and 
dashed in pieces. The emperor issued a proclamation, inquiring of 
all his ministers the cause of these calamities. The I Lang minister, 
Tsai Yung, brought up his answer. He considered the rainbow, 
and the metamorphosed hen, to be the eunuch ministers, who had 
perverted the government. His words had some truth in them. 
The emperor, looking at the writing, sighed, and immediately rose 
and changed his clothes. Tsau Tseet was watching behind, and told 
all to his companions, and immediately resolved to find an occasion 
of accusing Tsai Yung on other grounds, that he might be dis- 
carded and sent home. Afterwards these ten men, Chang Yang, 
Chan Chung, Fung Si, Tuan Tui, Tsau Tseet, Hou Lan, Kien Shit, 
Chin Yung, Hia Tan, and Kwoh Shin, banded together for evil. 
They were entitled ‘The Ten Chang Shi.’ The emperor honoured 
and confided in Chang Yang, calling him ‘My father!’ The 
government daily worsened, so that, throughout the empire, men’s 
hearts were meditating rebellion. Thieves and robbers sprung up 
like bees. At that time there were at Chi Luk Fu, three brothers; 
the elder was Chang Kiok, the second, Chang Pau, the third, Chang 
Liang. This Chang Kiok was not originally a Siu Tsai. He went 
on the mountains to gather medicinal herbs, and met with an old 
man, blue-eyed, and of a youthful countenance, holding in his hand 
a staff of the Li tree, who called Kiok to come to a cave, and gave 
him the Tien Shu (heavenly book), in three volumes, named the 
Tai Ping You Sut; saying, ‘Take this, and on behalf of Heaven, teach 
and reform and save all the people: if there spring up (in you) a 
different heart, you will assuredly be punished.’ Kiok respectfully 
inquired his surname and name; the old man said, ‘I am a Nan 
Hwa-Laou Sien’ (an ancient spirit). Having thus said, he was 
transformed into a gentle zephyr, and vanished. 

“Chang Kiok’s army first revolted on the borders of I 
Chiu. Liu Yen was the Tai Shiu of 1 Chiu, a man of Kiang Hia 
King Ling. When he heard of the rebel troops coming, he sum- 
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moned the Kiau Wei Tsou Ching to consultation. Ching said, ‘The 
rebel soldiers are many, mine are few; your Excellency ought 
immediately to call out a force equal to the enemy. Liu Yen 
assented, and forthwith issued a proclamation for mustering all the 
militia. The proclamation reached Tuk Hien, and drew forth a 
brave man. This person was not fond of reading, but of a large and 
generous disposition; a man of few words, in whose countenance joy 
and fear were not expressed; naturally of a noble mind, and one 
who loved to form an alliance with all the wise and good men in 
the empire. He grew up to eight feet (six feet eight inches English) 
stature. His ears hung down upon his shoulders; his hands reached 
to his knees ; his eyes could regard his ears ; his countenance resem- 
bled the light pink jade-stone; his lips seemed painted with vermi- 
lion. He was a descendant of Liu Shin Chi, of the family of Ching 
Wang of Chung San, and a great grandson of the Emperor King of 
the Han dynasty; his surname was Liu, his name Pi, and his literary 
name Hiuen Teh. Hiuen Teh’s grandfather was Liu Hiung, his 
father Liu Fung, who filled the office of Hiau Lien, afterwards 
that of Li, and died early. Hiuen Teh being deprived of his father 
while young, served his mother with filial piety. The family being 
poor, he sold shoes and made mats for a livelihood. He dwelt at 
the village of Lau Sang Lin. On the south side of the house was 
a large mulberry-tree, above five changs (fifty Chinese feet—forty- 
one feet eight inches English) high, umbrageous like the cover of a 
carriage, and visible at a great distance. A sagacious person said, 
‘This family will certainly give birth to an honourable man.’ Hiuen 
Teh, while a boy, was one day playing with the children of the 
village, under the tree, and said, ‘I will be emperor!’ His uncle, 
Liu Yuan Ki, astonished at his saying, said, ‘ This is no ordinary 
child ν᾿ and, seeing Hiuen Teh’s family was poor, frequently gave 
him money. When fifteen years old, his mother sent him to school. 
His teachers were Chin Hiuen and Lu Chit. The celebrated Kung 
Sun San, with his companions, were his friends. 

“When Liu Yen issued the proclamation for mustering the 
army, Hiuen Teh was in his twenty-eighth year. On reading the 
proclamation he heaved a sigh; a person immediately behind him 
said with a loud voice, ‘ Young man, you are not putting forth your 
strength in the cause of the emperor, why then do you sigh?’ Hiuen 
turning round, saw a person eight feet (six feet eight inches English) 
high, having a leopard’s head, round eyes, a swallow forehead, and a 
tiger's beard, whose voice was like a peal of thunder, and his carriage 
like a running horse. Hiuen Teh, perceiving his strange appearance, 
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inquired his surname and name. The man said his surname 
was Chang, name Fei, literary name, Yeh Teh. His family dwelt at 
Tuk kun; he had a farm, sold wine, and killed pigs, and loved to 
have intercourse with all the wise and good in the empire. ‘Just 
now, said he, ‘perceiving you looking at the proclamation, and 
hearing you sigh, I asked the cause.’ Hiuen Teh said, ‘ My kindred 
are of the honourable house of Han: my surname is Liu, and name 
Pi: having just heard the Yellow Turbans are in open rebellion, I 
wished to crush the insurgents, and to tranquillize the people, but 
regretting that my strength is inadequate, therefore I sighed deeply.’ 
Fei said, ‘I have a little money; we must muster all our brave 
townsmen, and then, can we not together achieve something noble?’ 
Hiuen was much delighted ; they entered the village tavern together, 
and drunk wine. While over their cups, they saw a stout man 
pushing a hand carriage up to the tavern door, where he halted, 
and entering, sat down and called the landlord to be quick and bring 
him some wine to drink, saying, ‘I must immediately go into the 
city and join the army.’ Hiuen Teh looked upon this man, who was 
nine feet high, had a beard two feet long, a face like a ripe date, 
and ruddy lips, eyes of the scarlet fung, and eyebrows like sleeping 
silkworms. His aspect and form were noble and majestic. Hiuen 
beckoned him to sit down with them, and inquired his surname and 
name ; he replied, ‘My surname is Kwan, name I, literary name, Siu 
Chang, afterwards changed to Yun Chang, a Kiai Liang man, of Ho 
Tung province. Because a rich man of my place, presuming on his 
power, insulted me, I slew him and fied, and have been wandering 
about the country five or six years. I have just heard that the army 
is mustering here, and have merely come at the call of duty.’ Hiuen 
Teh then opened his mind to him, which greatly delighted Yun 
Chang. They went together to Chang Fei’s house, and consulted 
about this important affair. Fei said, ‘There is a peach tree behind 
my house, and a garden in full bloom ; to-morrow, let us sacrifice to 
heaven and earth, and let us three men enter into a covenant of 
brotherhood, uniting our strength and hearts ; afterwards we may 
take counsel and achieve some heroic deeds.’ Hiuen Teh and Yun 
Chang, with one voice, approved, saying, ‘This is very good!’ On 
the following day, a black cow and white horse were prepared and 
sacrificed in the garden. The three men burned incense, reverently 
worshipped, and took an oath, saying, ‘ Liu Pi, Kwan I, and Chang 
Fei, although of different surnames, are now united as brethren, 
joined hand and heart, to save in affliction, and to support in peril. 
We will uphold the emperor and give peace to the people. We do 
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not inquire if we were born in the same year, the same month, or on 
the same day; we only desire to die the same year, the same month, 
the same day. May the supreme heaven and the deep earth behold 
and establish our hearts ; he that proves treacherous and ungrateful, 
may heaven and men join in his destruction!’ The oath being 
ended, they honoured Hiuen Teh, as elder brother, Kwan I, as 
second brother, and Chang Fei, as younger brother. The sacrifices 
to heaven and earth being completed, they again killed a cow, 
brought wine, and assembled all the valiant men of the district, 
amounting to above three hundred. All drank freely. Next day, 
they prepared their weapons, and only regretted they had no horses 
to ride: while thinking about this, a man reported that two 
strangers, attended by servants, leading a troop of horses, had just 
come up to the house. Hiuen Teh said, ‘Thus heaven helps us!’ 
The three brothers went out to receive the strangers, who were 
merchants from Chung Shan; the name of one was Chang Si Ping, 
the other, Su Sang. Every year they travelled northward to sell 
their horses ; this year they returned, on account of the rebels rising 
up. Hiuen Teh invited the two men to his house and treated them 
with wine, telling how they wished to punish the rebels. The 
strangers were delighted to hear of it, and gladly made them a 
present of fifty horses, and also gave them five hundred taels of 
gold and silver, and also a thousand pounds of steel for making 
weapons. Hiuen Teh thanked the strangers, and ordered a skilful 
smith to make a pair of double-edged swords. Fung Chang made 
an azure coloured dragon and moon ornamented scimitar, and named 
it Ling Yen ki (2. 6. cold-shining cutter) ; the weight of it was eighty- 
two catties. Chang Fei made an 18-feet well-tempered spear. Each 
being equipped with his weapons and a coat of mail, they assembled 
all the brave men of the village, amounting to more than five 
hundred persons, and came to see Tsou Ching. Tsou Ching took 
them to see the Tai Shiu, Liu Yen. The three men being introduced 
and the surname and name of each announced, Hiuen Teh said, 
‘They (7. e.{himself and the Tai Shiu) were branches of the same 
family :᾿ Liu Yen was very glad, and immediately acknowledged 
Hiuen Teh as his kinsman. Not many days after, a man reported 
that the chief of the yellow-turbaned robbers, Ching Yuan Chi, with 
a band of fifty thousand men, had come to open insurrection at Tuk 
kun. Liu Yen ordered Tsou Ching to lead Hiuen and his two com- 
panies, with their band of five hundred men, and go forth to subdue 
the robbers. Hiuen was well pleased to receive orders to advance 
first to attack the rebels, and immediately came to the foot of the 
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Tai Hin mountain, in front of the rebels. All the rebels had dishe- 
velled hair and yellow handkerchiefs bound about their foreheads. 
The two armies immediately joined; Hiuen Teh pushed on his horse, 
having Yun Chang on his left, and Yeh Teh on his right; then 
shaking his whip with great indignation, said, ‘You rebellious and 
traitorous robbers! why have you not submitted before?’ Ching 
Yuan, in great anger, ordered his Fu Chang Teng Mou, to go forth 
to battle. Chang Fei, grasping his 18-feet serpent spear, met him, 
and at one thrust pierced Teng Mou in the pit of the stomach, who 
reeled and fell down from his horse. Ching Yuang Chi seeing Teng 
Mou fall, struck his horse, brandished his sword, and made directly 
for Chang Fei. Fun Chang, brandishing his scimitar, spurred his 
horse, and flew to meet him. Ching Yuan Chi seeing him coming, 
‘was panic-struck, lost his grasp, and, by one stroke of Fun Chang's 
scimitar, fell, severed in two pieces. 

~ “The rebel troops seeing Ching Yuan Chi killed, threw down their 
weapons and fled. Hiuen Teh wheeled his army and pursued them; 
those who submitted were innumerable. Having gained a great 
victory, he returned: Liu Yen himself came out to meet him, and 
rewarded the meritorious soldiers. The next day he received a letter 
from Kiung King, the Tai Shiu, of Ching Chiu, saying, that ‘The 
Yellow Turbans had besieged the city ; the danger was imminent, 
and he begged for assistance.’ Liu Yen and Hiuen Teh consulted 
together. Hiuen Teh said, ‘I will go to save him.’ Liu Yen ordered 
Tsou Ching to take five thousand soldiers, and accompany Hiuen Teh 
and Kwan Chang to Ching Chiu. When the rebels saw a rescuing 
army approach, they divided their soldiers and fought confusedly. 
Hiuen Teh having few soldiers, and not being able to conquer, 
retreated thirty Li, and halted. Hiuen Teh spoke to Kwan and 
Chang, saying, ‘The rebels are many and we few, we must send 
forth soldiers for surprise, then we may get the victory. They 
immediately divided. Kwan Kung took a thousand men and lay 
in ambush in the mountain, on the left side; Chang Fei led a 
thousand men, and lay in ambush in the mountain on the right 
side. The beating of the gong was the appointed signal for a general 
attack. The next day, Hiuen Teh and Tsou Ching led on their 
divisions, the drums beating as they advanced. The whole of the 
relief army gave battle. Hiuen Teh falling back with his division, 
the rebels, confident of their strength, pursued them. Having passed 
the summit of the mountain, Hiuen Teh’s soldiers beat the gong, 
Suddenly, from the left and right, two armies came forth. Hiuen 
Teh wheeled his army round, and the slaughter commenced. An 
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attack being made on the rebels on three sides at once, they were 
completely routed, and fled down to the city of Ching Chiu. The 
Tai Shiu, Kiung King, led forth the people and soldiers from the 
city, and strengthened the battle. The rebel force was greatly cut 


τ up, and a vast multitude was wounded and killed. Ching Chiu was 


thus speedily relieved from the siege. 

“Kiung King having rewarded the soldiers, Tsou Ching wished to 
return; Hiuen Teh said, ‘Ihave just heard that the Chung Long 
Tsian, Lou Chit, is fighting with the rebel chief Chang Kiok, at 
Kwang Tsung; Lou Chit was formerly my teacher, and now I 
should like to go and help him.’ On this, Tsou Ching returned 
with his army ; Hiuen Teh and Kwan Chang, led their band of 500 
men to Kwang Tsung; finding Lou Chit with his army, they 
entered his tent and saluted him. On telling him wherefore they 
were come, he was much pleased, and detained them in front of his 
tent to hear the news. At that time, Chang Kiok’s rebel multitude 
was fifteen myriads, Lou Chit's soldiers five myriads; on joining 
battle at Kwang Tsung, it could not be seen who was conqueror. 
Lou Chit, addressing Hiuen Teh, said ‘I am now besieging the 
rebels here; the two younger brothers of the Chief are fighting with 
Fang Pu Siang and Chu Tsin, at Yin Chuan. You may take your 
own men and horse, and I will assist you with 1000 imperial troops, 
and go forth to Yin Chuan, to reconnoitre; at an appointed time 
seize, and destroy.’ Hiuen Teh received the orders, led his army by 
night and came to Yin Chuan. Where Fang Pu Siang and Chu 
Tsin engaged with the rebels; the latter gaining no advantage by 
fighting, retreated to Chang Shi, and made grass tents. Siang and 
Tsing consulted, saying, ‘The rebels are making grass tents, we must 
attack them with fire, and immediately gave command to all the 
army that each man should bind a wisp of grass and lurk in a 
secret place. The same night a great wind suddenly arose; about 
the second watch the fire burst forth; Siang and Tsin each led his 
soldiers to attack the rebel encampment, while the fire blazed up to 
heaven. The robbers were all in consternation; horses without 
saddles, and men without armour, fled in all directions. The 
slaughter continued till break of day. Chang Liang and Chang Pau 
led off the remnant of their force, and gaining the road, were 
escaping, when suddenly appeared a troop of horsemen with red 
banners, coming right ahead, to intercept the fugitives. 

“The captain of this troop of horse was seven feet high, had small 
eyes and a long beard; he filled the office of Ki Tu Wei, a man of 
Pei Kwoh Chiau Kun, his surname Tsau, name Tsau, and, literary 
name Mung Teh, Tsau, in his youth, loved hunting, and was fond 
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of music and dancing ; he was constantly playing his tricks, and full 
of mischief. Tsau had an uncle, who, perceiving him to be of a 
roving, unsettled spirit, was angry with him, and told his father, 
Tsau Siang, to rebuke him. Tsau’s heart instantly devised a trick ; 
seeing his uncle coming, he fell down feigning to be in a fit of 
epilepsy. His uncle was alarmed, and told his father Siang, who 
hastened to see him, when lo! Tsau was quite well again. Siang 
said, ‘ Your uncle tells me you are ina fit; how is it you are well 
so soon?’ Tsau said, ‘Aforetime your child had not this sickness, 
it is because I have lost all love for my uncle, and therefore seemed 
stupid.’ Siang believed his words. Afterwards, his uncle merely 
said, ‘ Tsau is in fault,’ and Siang paid no attention, therefore Tsau 
got his desires, and was indulged in evil. At that time there was a 
man named Kiau Hiuen, who spoke to Tsau, saying, ‘ The empire 
is breaking out into rebellion ; there is no gifted hero of the present 
generation; none who is able to quell the rising spirit and give 
peace to the people, except your son. Ho Yung, of Nan Yang, 
seeing Tsau said, ‘The house of Han is falling, the tranquillizer of 
the empire is ¢his man.’ Hi Chiau, of Yu Nan, was a discerner of 
men’s characters. Tsau went to see him, and asked, saying, ‘ What 
sort of a man shall I be?) Chiau making no answer, Tsau again 
questioned him ; Chiau replied, ‘ You are an able minister for ruling 
the age; a daring hero in a rebellious generation!’ Tsau heard his 
words with great delight. When twenty years old, he became Ki 
Hiau Lien, and also the Peh Tu Wei of Lang Chu Loh Yang. On 
entering into office, he immediately prepared ten cudgels of five 
various colours, and placed them at the four gates of Hien, and 
punished all that were disobedient and refactory, without respect of 
persons. The uncle of Kien Shih, a Chung Chang Shi Mandarin, 
was walking abroad by night with his sword. Tsau being on his 
nightly round, seized and punished him. On this account, no one, 
either in or out of the city, dared to be disobedient. Tsau’s name was 
feared more and more, and afterwards he became Sun Ping Ling. 
Because of the rising of the yellow turbans, he was honoured with 
the title of Ki Tu Wei, and led an army of 5,000 horse and foot. 
He came first to assist in the war at Yin Chuan, and just as Chang 
Liang and Chang Pau were beaten and flying, Tsau Tsau surrounded 
them. A great slaughter was made, 10,000 heads were cut off ; 
many standards and colours, gongs, and drums, and a multitude of 
horses, were captured. Chang Liang and Chang Pau fought de- 
sperately, and escaped. Tsau seeing Fang Pu Siang and Chu Tsin, 
immediately led their soldiers and pursued Chang Liang and Chang 
Pau. It is said that Hiuen Teh, on coming to Yin Chiu with Kwang 
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and Chang, heard the sound of battle, and saw the fire blazing up 
to heaven, and while pressing forward with his force, the rebels were 
beaten and scattered. Hiuen Teh, seeing Fang Pu Siang and Chu 
Tsin, informed them of Lou Chit’s intention. Siang said, ‘ Chang 
Liang and Chang Pau’s force is greatly reduced and their strength 
almost gone; they will goto Kwang Tsung in hope of Chang Kiok’s 
help. Hiuen Teh may go immediately to strengthen the battle 
against them.’ Hiuen Teh received the command, and forthwith led 
his soldiers back. When half way, he saw a guard of horsemen 
accompanying a cage cart; the prisoner in the cart was Lou Chit. 
‘Hiuen, in great surprise, alighted from his horse and inquired the 
reason ; Lou Chit said, ‘I had surrounded Chang Kiok, and was on 
the point of capturing him, when he used divination, so that I could 
not conquer him. ‘The emperor sent the Hwang Num, Tso Fung, 
first to go and inspect; he asked me for a bribe; I answered, 
saying, The soldier’s pay is scanty, how should I have any money 
left to give to the imperial messenger? Tso Fung was angry and 
returned to the emperor, saying, I remained in a high fort without 
fighting, and had a lazy soldier’s heart. On hearing this, the 
emperor's anger kindled, and he sent the Chung Lang general, 
Tung Tsuh, to take my place and command the soldiers. I was 
ordered back to the capital to be tried.’ Chang Fei, hearing this, was 
very angry, and wished to kill the military escort and save Lou 
Chit. Hiuen Teh restrained him, saying, ‘The emperor himself has 
given orders, how then can you act disorderly towards the soldiers 
who are escorting Lou Chit?? Kwan Kung said, ‘Chung Lang has 
taken the command of the soldiers, let us go, for there is no one to 
depend on, otherwise return to Tukkun.’ Hiuen Teh assented, and 
they immediately led their army northward; having scarcely 
marched two days, they suddenly heard a great voice behind a 
mountain. Hiuen Teh headed Kwan and Chang, and spurred on 
his horse to the summit of the hill, when he beheld the imperial 
army routed; behind the mountain and plain, was covered with the 
yellow turbans. On a banner was incribed, in large characters, 
Tien Kung Chang Kun. MHiuen Teh said, ‘This is Chang Kiok, let 
us hasten to the battle.’ The three men flew on their horses, at the 
head of their soldiers, and immediately Chang Kiok was beaten, 
Tang Tsuh, rallying his force, pursued the enemy, and joining the 
three heroes, renewed the attack with them. Chang Kiok’s army 
was routed, and fled in confusion, fifty Li. The three men having 
saved Tung Tsuh, returned to the camp.” 

The emperor, it is said, at first loaded the brotherhood with 
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honours, and bestowed on it as signal marks of his imperial favour, 
a sword weighing two catties and thirteen taels, with an iron seal ; 
but afterwards, alarmed at their rising power and influence, he mas- 
sacred most of them, and dispersed the rest, after a determined resist- 
ance on the part of the brethren. From the remnant that escaped the 
edge of the sword, the present numerous association has its rise. In 
the Peking Gazette, dated October 7, 1817, we find it stated that this 
society then prevailed much in Canton, and that the new viceroy, 
Yuen Tajin, had commenced with much severity against them; that 
two or three thousand had been recently apprehended, and that at the 
rite of initiation into the society, which is performed at night, they 
make a paper effigy of the reigning emperor, and require the novice 
to cut it into pieces. It is not unreasonable to infer that the Chinese 
colonists at Malacca, in Java, Borneo, and other parts of the Indian 
Archipelago, at an early period, after emigration, would find the 
advantages of binding themselves together as a means of defence and 
self-protection in a foreign land; many of them had probably been 
members of associations already alluded to in their native land 
Hence the numerous kongsis, or public clubs, into which we find 
them invariably linked, particularly at the mines and plantations in 
the interior. Be that as it may, the particular tenets of the secret 
society of Tien-ti-huih have, of late years, gained ground. According 
to the calculation of a Chinese (himself one of the fraternity), the 
number of sworn brethren in our settlements in the Straits, cannot 
be less than seven thousand. During the Dutch administration, it 
was nearly broken up, but has, however, again reared its head under 
the more lenient and perhaps too liberal policy of the English. 
Shortly after taking possession of Malacca, in 1825, they became so 
numerous and riotous, as to excite the attention of government, as the 
following extract from a Malacca Observer of 1826, will evince :— 
“Towards the evening of Thursday, the 12th inst., an unpleasant 
occurrence took place, attended with some alarm, amongst the inha- 
bitants of Malacca. There exists in China, and in all colonies where 
the Chinese settle, a society, or brotherhood, the nature and object 
of which we shall explain below. A party of this society, about 
forty in number, principally composed of men from the plantations, 
were assembled at a Chinaman’s house, in order to celebrate the an- 
niversary of the birth-day of one of their leaders, and after eating 
and drinking, became very noisy and quarrelsome. The constable 
of police understanding this, went in to quiet them, but met with a 
very unceremonious reception, as one of the Chinese struck him 
with a stick over the eye. The constable, however, seized one of 
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them, and brought him to the fiscal’s house. On hearing the cir- 
cumstance, Mr. Minjoot repaired tu the spot, but seeing so large a 
number exhibiting an unruly spirit, he proceeded to inform the 
resident, in company with the captains of the Chinese and Clings. 
Our resident immediately came himself, attended by a small guard 
of peons. Entering the house, he seized a man pointed out by the 
constable, and delivered him over to the custody of the peons. 
Two others were subsequently apprehended, and confined in jail. 
As one of the objects of the brotherhood is mutual defence and 
assistance, in similar and in all cases, government was apprehensive 
that the body would create some disturbance during the night, on 
which account the fiscal was allowed a small guard of sepoys at his 
house, while the watch was doubled, and the captains, or chiefs, of 
the Malays and Clings, had bodies of their own people to protect 
their houses. The night, however, passed over without any alarming 
occurrence taking place. On the following Saturday, the four 
Chinamen were examined before the court; one of them was 
released, there being no material charge against him, while the 
man who struck the constable was sentenced to two years hard 
labour in irons, another to six months, and the other to three. The 
Chinese may thank their stars for being dealt with so leniently, for 
had the circumstance taken place in China, and they known to be 
of the brotherhood, the whole body would have been been seized and 
decapitated. The law in China against them is very severe, and it is 
said that, last year, a society to the amount of four hundred, were 
apprehended and decapitated. The Chinese being freed from the 
oppression which they experience in their own country, imagine that 
when they come under British dominion, they are at liberty to act as 
they please. 

“We understand that two men, who are known to be leaders, 
have been bound over to be answerable in case of any future dis- 
turbance. It is reported that the brotherhood are able to muster 
four thousand strong from the different plantations and tin mines in 
the interior, added to those at Malacca itself. They are all either 
Canton or Macao men, no Fokien man being allowed to enter {ΠΕ} 
body, as the natives of that province speak another dialect. This 
society, of late, has increased so considerably in Malacca, as to assume 
an alarming aspect in the eyes of some. They carry on their plots 
and meetings with such secresy, that for years the local government 
have never been able to discover any clue whereby to apprehend 
them or their leaders, of whom, it is said, there are now five. It is 
well known that several murders have been committed by them; 
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among which was one that occurred about two years ago, on the 
body of a Chinese barber; the murderer, it is said, was seized, but 
through the assistance of his brethren, effected his escape to the tin 
mines, without the Malacca district. ‘Two of the leaders are also 
said to have hung up and beaten to death, at one of the plantations, 
two unfortunate Chinese, who were suspected of treason towards the 
brotherhood. An instance occurred a few months ago, within our 
own knowledge, which fully convinces us of the nature of this society. 
A Chinese became obnoxious to the chief leaders, on account of his 
taking part with the above mentioned barber, who was murdered. 
Being at the tin mines at Loocoot, the leader fixed a price on his 
head, and as mostly all the miners belong to this society, he became 
their marked object. Being apprised of their murderous designs, he 
contrived to make his escape, but not before notice was given to his 
enemies, who had previously dug a pit in the pathway to prevent the 
accomplishment of his design. Being hard pressed by two or three 
of them, armed with swords, he unfortunately fell into the pit of 
which he was not aware, but recovering himself by means of his 
arms, he was springing up again, when a man from behind made a 
deadly blow at his head, which, however, he avoided, by dexterously 
inclining to one side. The blow fell on his arm, and made a deep 
gash between the wrist and the elbow. He, nevertheless, got up, 
and after several more wounds, principally on his legs, finally escaped 
to Malacea. But even here he was not safe, for the diabolical 
vengeance of the bandit followed hard upon him, and he was obliged 
to conceal himself, most secretly, for several months. His wounds 
were seen, and he was taken before the police magistrate, who 
examined into the case, and from his previous knowledge of the 
brotherhood, had every reason to credit the man’s story. At hisown 
most earnest solicitation, he was conveyed on board the H.C-.S. 
‘Java, which delivered him from the murderous hatred of the 
brotherhood at Malacca. 

“ΤῸ is commonly reported of their chief leader, whose name is 
Kwang San, that in order to make himself ferocious, he once drank 
gall taken out of a murdered man’s body, mixed with wine, and that 
his appearance in every way corresponds with his mind. He resides 
principally at the tin mines at Loocoot (Lukut), but occasionally 
comes down to Malacca, secretly.” 

The finances of this branch received a severe shock in the attack 
which the Malays made upon them at the tin mines of Sungie-ujong 
in 1828, by which was lost the whole of the common treasure, and 
many lives. In consequence of this blow, the brethren could not 
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afford to keep up the large house where they were accustomed to 
hold their meetings at Malacca. In September, 1834, they revenged 
themselves on the Malays, by rising upon the inhabitants of Lukut 
one rainy night, firing the houses and plundering and murdering 
every man, woman, and child they could lay hands upon. Twanku 
Boosu, the chief of the tin mines, in which the Chinese were em- 
ployed, and a near relation of the present king of Salangore, fell 
under their butchering hands. The whole of his property, amounting, 
it is said, to upwards of twenty thousand dollars, in gold dust and 
cash, besides a large quantity of jewels, and trinkets of gold and 
silver, were carried off to Malacca, where the law not being able to 
reach them, in consequence of the crime having been perpetrated 
beyond the British frontier, they enjoyed the fruits of their villany 
with impunity. It is said that great part of the property, acquired 
by such nefarious means, went to enrich the common treasure of the 
fraternity. A portion was employed in erecting two houses for their 
public use, one at the second Trangueira bridge, and another at 
Kubu.. The day on which the tidings of this successful outrage was 
conveyed to Malacca appeared, from the way in which the houses of 
many of the members were illuminated, to be one of common re- 
joicing. The mines of Lukut have again been occupied by a set of 
miners of the same fraternity. Akwan, the head, or Tai-ko, has been 
lately at Lukut, organizing them. 

In Java, Rhio, and many other Dutch settlements, they have, 
from time to time, concocted dangerous conspiracies against govern- 
ment, and risen into open rebellion. At our own settlement o 
Penang, in 1799, the Kongsis uniting, set government at defiance, 
and were only reduced to subjection by the most vigorous measures. 
It came to light on the trial of the ringleaders, that they had bound 
themselves by the most solemn oaths to stand by each other to the 
last, in an attempt to shake off the British subjection, and render 
themselves an independent community. According to Major Low, 
Superintendent of Province Wellesley, the Chinese at the Battu 
Kawan sugar plantations nearly all belong to one Kongsi, and were 
very turbulent before 1829, having turned out on several occasions 
to the sound of a buffalo horn against the civil power. They were 
then armed with long wooden spears, the ends of which were 
hardened in the fire, and also with iron missiles, resembling a 
trident, the middle prong being longer than the other two. They are 
now comparatively quiet. The same intelligent observer, whose 
functions as a magistrate gave him many opportunities of observing 
the practical effects of these organizations at Penang, remarks, that 
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when a Chinese is apprehended for, or accused of, a crime, however 
atrocious it may be, his whole Kongsi are unanimous in their en- 
deavours to get him off. Subscriptions for counsel, high bribes to 
adverse witnesses to keep them away, and to forthcoming ones, to 
perjure themselves ; dreadful threats to conscientious witnesses ; and 
connivance at the escape or secreting of the accused, are the means 
resorted to as matters of course. When one Kongsi is opposed to 
another by the criminal accusation of an individual of one of them, 
no bounds can be assigned to the use which is made of these illegal 
means, 

These combinations have not unfrequently interfered with the 
ends of justice, by deterring witnesses from giving evidence, or sub- 
orning false testimony, by persons declining to come forward them- 
selves in cases where the interests of a member might be affected ; 
and by screening and sheltering any of their fraternity, though guilty 
of the most heinous crimes. They are even strongly suspected of 
concerting and executing most daring robberies and murders, par- 
ticularly at Singapore, where a large body resides among the jungles 
and fastnesses in the interior of the island. This body consists 
chiefly of the emigrants from Canton, and there does not exist much 
good-will between it and the Fokien society, lately established in the 
town of Singapore. 

In Siam they were, till lately, strong enough to resist the exor- 
bitant demands of the Siamese ; but, according to Mr. Gutzlaff, a 
few years ago they conspired and seized upon some native craft at 
Bamplasoi, a place near the mouth of the Meinam, where they com- 
menced retaliations on the Siamese, but were compelled! to put to 
sea, on account of their provisions failing. They were pursued by a 
small Siamese squadron, overtaken and compelled to surrender ; 
their leader escaped to Cochin China, but most of the brotherhood 
were either massacred or sent to prison for life. The Chinese who 
reside in the mother-country, affect to entertain a thorough detesta- 
tion for these associations in the colonies, as the following curious 
statement (taken from the Chinese Repository) of a Chinese, will 
show :— 

“This season a number of emigrants were returning from the 
‘ Straits,’ in an European ship. They saw the great Ladrone island, 
and their bosoms beat high with hope, that ere long, they would 
tread their native shores, meet their kindred, fathers, mothers, wives, 
children, sisters, and brothers; but a storm came on, and drove 
them out to sea; the masts were broken, and the spars killed a 
number of the high aspirants. 
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“Those who lived to come on shore, tell a sad tale of the state of 
Chinese society in the Archipelago. Secret societies have arisen up 
in all the settlements, but they are all emanations of the Triad 
Society. They have secret signs and dark phrases, a circumstance 
that identifies them all with that odious fraternity. Of late, there 
has arisen a very large stock of this society, consisting of a great 
many men, extremely powerful and violent. They have assumed the 
mames of the hae-shan-hwuy, ‘the sea and land society, and the 
e-ching-hwuy, ‘ the righteous’ rising society.’ These two associations 
are scattered over all the settlements, and they all obey the orders 
and restrictions of the heads of their respective societies, whom they 
call ‘the great brother.’ This stock is divided into four, eight, or 
twelve great stems, as the case may be, and from these stems there 
issue scores of branches. Every stem and every branch has its 
headman, who is designated senior brother. 

“Emigrants from the hills of Tang (China), are called Sinkih 
(new comers—griffins). As soon as they arrive at any settlement, 
the brotherhood send persons to invite them to join the confederacy. 
If they decline, they are forthwith persecuted. However, the two 
above-named societies often wrangle, and if you belong to the one 
and not to the other, you are equally persecuted. 

“ Chinese coming from Bengal with a few hundred dollars, or a 
few thousands, which they may have saved, are inveigled by these 
banditti, to go to the hills and enjoy themselves in pleasure. When 
the strangers are brought toa solitary place, they are, probably, 
destroyed, and their property plundered. One half goes to the 
society, and the other goes to the captors. Thus it has often occurred, 
and the local magistrates have got some slight tidings of it, and have 
sent to seize the offenders. But (says our native writer, who has 
himself been many years in the Straits), the customs of the settle- 
ments are defective. They require witnesses before they dare convict 
of guilt. They dare not urge the question by torture; so that having 
one or two witnesses on one side, and a great multitude of sureties 
for the accused, on the other side, they will never convict. But the 
new-comer is ‘a solitary individual, and if his native townsmen feel 
for him and desire to redress his grievances, one person alone goes 
to the magistrate to lodge a complaint, and hundreds, or thousands 


1“ This word e, righteous, is used by rebels to denote their setting up the 
standard of right against their unjust governors, Hing, also, often signifies a rising 
of troops. That the ‘Triad Society’ is, as far as China is concerned, combined for 
the destruction of the reigning monarchy, has been fully proved by MS. documents 
belonging to them, which have been found in Macao.” 
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of the brotherhood will come afterward to be surety for the accused. 
Often have the local magistrates been thus deceived and hoodwinked. 
And afterwards, those Chinese who had indicated feeling in behalf 
of the stranger, have been forced to leave the settlement speedily, to 
avoid the secret malice of the brotherhood.” 

The following information was collected from one of the brother- 
hood :— 


RuLEs AND CUSTOMS OF THE BROTHERHOOD. 


The rules and penalties of the Tien-ti-huih, (or as they style 
themselves ‘‘ The Peach Garden Association,’) are contained in one 
book, which is kept by the head of the society, whose title is Tai-ko, 
which signifies elder brother, and under whom are two subordinates, 
with the titles of Ji-ko, second brother, and San-ko, third brother. 
The duty of the last two persons is to assist the Tai-ko in governing 
the brotherhood, and to bring the person to be initiated into his 
presence. The Tai-ko conducts the novice by night before their tute- 
lary idol, to the place of meeting. The sacred book of rules is opened, 
and placed before the idol, on the right and left of which four persons 
are stationed to hold the “ Tat,” (an arch formed of a number of 
swords, or scimitars.) The book, with a chalice containing a mixture 
of ardent spirit, &c., is placed on a table and brought to the person 
about to take the oaths underneath the glittering arch. The Tai-ko 
holding a sharp knife and seated on a sort of throne, now demands 
from the novice what is his wish; he answers, “To be enrolled 
among the members of the society.” The Tai-ko then asks, ‘“‘ How is 
it possible for thee to enter, thou hast much to undergo’?” The 
novice replies, “I am a stranger, without parents, brothers, or sisters, 
therefore I entreat that you will henceforth be to me in their stead.”’ 
The Tai-ko having demanded whether this asseveration be true 
three times successively, and having received affirmative responses, 
exclaims, in an impressive tone of voice, “If thou truly desirest to 
enter our brotherhood, it is necessary to take the solemn oaths before 


1 Amongst the secret tribunals of Germany, the candidate appears before the 
assembled brethren, and kneeling down bareheaded, takes a solemn oath of secresy 
on a naked sword and halter. After a variety of questions and the rites of initiation 
have been concluded, the president reveals to him the secret signs of recognition. 
The inauguration of the Templars was conducted in secret; none but the knights 
of the chapter were allowed to be present. Questions, similar to the above, were 
put to the candidate by the master, and an address made to him, warning him of 
the difficulties he would have to encounter. 
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the 140]. The Bring- Brings (large species of gongs) are now beaten; 
yellow paper is heaped up and set on fire,—the votary advances and 
prostrates himself thrice before the blazing pile in front of the idol. 
This done, the Ji-ko and San-ko approach and raise him up, The 
Tai-ko then descends from his seat and presents him with the chalice 
and knife; and having advised him that he will have to mingle his 
blood with the ardent spirit, administers the thirty-six oaths of the 
society, of which the following is a translation by Mr. Tomlin’. 

Ist Oath. You must observe the rules [of the society], if you do 
not, may you die by the bite of a serpent ! 

2. You must not trust to your own strength and ill-treat a 
weak brother ; he who does presume on his own strength and ill- 
treat a weak brother, let him die and no one bury him ! 

3. If brothers, nourished at the same breast, quarrel with 
brothers of the Hung family, you must help the Hung brethren, if 
you do not, may you die under 10,000 swords?! 

4, If a brother come to your house and you have conjee?, give 
him conjee to eat; if you have rice, let him eat rice. Treat him 
[according’ to your circumstances], if you do not, may you perish 
by a great ulcer! 

5. Ifyou go into abrother’s house, and the brother have rice, eat 
rice; if he have [only] conjee, eat conjee, and do not speak disre- 
spectfully [of his poor fare], if you do, then may you diea headless 
spirit! (i.e. decapitated.) 

6. Ifa brother be in distress, relieve him ; if calamities befall 
him; support him; if you do not, then may you perish in the great 
sea ! 


= 


7. Ifa brother of the Hung family be gambling, you must not, 
agreeably to the rules [of the society], gamble at the same place ; if 
you do, may you vomit blood and perish ! 

8. It isnot permitted to speak carelessly about the affairs of the 
brotherhood, or to divulge the principal matters: he who acts thus 
disorderly, let him die by a random arrow ! 

9. (N.B. The place of the ninth oath was left blank in the 
Chinese copy.) 


* Original in the Society’s Library. 

2 An imprecation, taken from the San [woh, vol. ii. p. 13, small edition. The 
book of oaths is headed with the following preface :—“ From the time of entering 
the Hung-Mun (door of the society) the customs and rules must be observed and 
the thirty-six oaths, andhanded down to the descendants of the Hung-Kia.’? Hung- 


Kia literally signifies “the flood-family,” and is a favourite name by which mem- 
bers of the Tien-ti-huih designate their society, 


® Thick rice-water—the poor man’s fare, 
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10. If an aged mother hand down a girdle, you must not, 
through covetousness, sell it to another person; if you do, may you 
perish by a rocket (or great gun) ! 

11, If a brother be poor, you must help him; otherwise may 
you die on the road ! 

12. If you do not receive a brother’s child, may you die! 

13. He who behaves disorderly towards a brother's wife, let 
him die by divine justice (Tien Kung), or may he be struck by a 
thunderbolt ! 

14. Τί a brother on a journey have business (or be in distress,) 
and you do not help him, may you perish at the bottom of the sea ! 

15. Ifa brother be sick and supplicate help ; if you do not help 
him, may you die by divine justice (ἡ, e. by a thunderbolt) ! 

16. Ifa brother be dead and you are earnestly invited to come ; 
if you do not come [to the funeral] may you die at the bottom of 
the sea! 

17. If a brother love wine and is not obedient to the headman, 
cut off the rim of his ear! 

18. If a brother sell opium, and the Kung Sze (headman) be 
informed of it, cut off both ears ! 

19. If one brother doubt [the veracity of] another, give him 
108 strokes ! 

20. If a brother die in a foreign country and there is not suffi- 
cient money for funeral expenses, whoever does not contribute some- 
thing to assist, let him die childless ! 

21. Ifa brother, in distress, come to the house of another, they 
must eat and drink together; he who does not assist, let him die 
midway on his journey ! 

22. Ifa brother do not take care of his mother, give him thirty- 
six strokes of the bamboo ! 

23. He who commits adultery with a brother's wife, let him be 
run through with a sword ! 

24. Brethren should be harmonious and not fight with each 
other; if they do, give them ninety-six strokes ! 

25. If a member act meanly and do not respect a brother's 
word, let him have 108 strokes of the red wood’ ! 

(N.B. The twenty-fifth seems a mere repetition of the nineteenth.) 

26. If a brother wish to borrow money to send to China, and 
you do not lend him some, may you die an orphan’s death! 

27. If a brother when travelling act disorderly, and be not 


1 A heavy wood, well known at Malacca. 
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obedient [to his superiors or the rulers] give him thirty-two strokes 
of the red wood ! 

28. If a brother be disobedient, after being taught and ad- 
monished, give him ninety-six strokes ! 

29. A member who does not attend a brother's marriage when 
he has leisure, shall receive twelve strokes ! 

30. Ifa brother send a letter by another brother, and the latter 
do not deliver it to his family, may he fall into the water and the 
fish eat him up! 

31. <A brother must nourish another brother [in time of need], 
if you have food, you must share it with him ; if you do not, may a 
tiger devour you ! 

32. If you come and lodge for a night at an inn kept by 
a brother, and do not pay him two cash, when you die may no one 
receive your corpse ! 

33. If you have a junk, and a brother be going to another 
country, you must give him a passage ! 

(N.B. No penalty is annexed to this and the following.) 

34. Ifa brother be disabled in his hands or feet, you must 
draw out your purse and help him to buy food! 

35. If a brother die and have no money to erect a tombstone, 
each brother must contribute something; he who refuses, let him 
die solitary ! 

36. He who mentions these thirty-six oaths of the brotherhood, 
must have two hundred and sixteen strokes of the red wood. 


The book of rules is then read as follows) :— 


1. “ Be careful not to divulge the customs of the society. 

2. “In business, do not transgress the customs or violate the 
rules.” 

A person who has some knowledge of the society, says, the im- 
port of this rule is “ you must not be idle.” 

3. ‘‘ Take care not to steal. 

‘4, “Hands and feet are intimately connected,” 7.ec. members of 

the society must render mutual assistance, like hands and feet. 

5. “Don’t form improper connexions,’ 7.e. with each other’s 
wives. 


1 “This book of rules is kept by the Tai-ko. The strict and often literal sense 
of the original Chinese, is first given within inverted commas, their explaining 
paraphrases by myself, or others, are subjoined. Such as are regularly headed by 
the word ‘comment,’ were given by an initiated Chinese to Lieut. Newbold.” — 
Note appended by Mr. Tomlin to his translation. 
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. “ He who has [money] must assist him who has none. 
. “ Support the sick. 
“It is not allowed to give privately.” 

οί of δὴ initiated.—In all cases to assist with the 
knowledge of the Tai-ko, or head brother. 

9. “ Foundation and summit must be carefully concealed,” o 
from beginning to end, all must be kept secret. 

Comment.—Carefully keep the seal and do not show it, nor ex- 
plain the order of its symbols. 

10. “ All must give alms. 

11. “Guard the door-way, and every one keep a watchful eye 
[upon it].” 

Comment.—Take care of a brother’s house in his absence. 

12. “ When anything is stolen, do not go and secretly conceal 
its, 

Comment.—To restore property stolen from a brother. 

13. “ Take care of, and nourish, what is entrusted to you. 

14. “Τῇ [a poor brother] be gone'amongst the spirits (7. 6. dead), 
assist to bury him, 

15. “ Wives and children of superiors [being members of the 
society] must be treated with respect. 

16. “On entering the door, remember what quarter [of the 


” 


CONT 


compass] it faces. 

‘Cautioning a thief for his escape,’ says one who has some 
knowledge of the society. 

17. “Do not presume on your strength and despise the weak.” 

Comment.—A rich brother not to despise a poor one. 

18, “ Without respect to great or small, maintain justice, and do 
what is right.” 

Comment.—The Tui-ko always to decide with impartiality. 

19. “Lend to the poor; turn over your chest [of money] and 
help him.” 

Comment.—Lend a tenth of all you possess fo a poor brother. 

20. “ The little book do not deliver to others.” 

N.B. The Chinese characters bear two interpretations, ‘your 

wn child” and “ little book.” 

Comment.—Not to allow any person to see the seal or the rules. 

91, ‘When brethren are in distress, do nut make it known.” 

Comment.—In case of the intended apprehension of a brother, 
or any evil likely to befal him, give him timely warning, and dis- 
cover not his place of retreat. 

22. “,The red flower, you must not receive and wear it.” 
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Comment.—Not to take a bribe to apprehend a brother. 

23. “If a brother come from a distance, treat him hospitably 
with wine and beef. 

24. “If wife and children [of a brother] be entrusted, receive 
them with due respect, and treat them hospitably. 
~ 25. “Coming or going, going out or entering, you must give 
evidence,” (7. e. probably) must show a sign of brotherhood. | 

26. ‘“ Carefully remember any secret intelligence.” 

The full meaning probably is, remember not to divulge any im- 
portaut communication made to you which ought to be kept secret. 

Comment.—Not to mention any transaction which takes place 
with the Tai-ko and yourself. 

27. “A treasury must be accumulated for necessary repairs.” 

Comment.—The treasure not to be used except for public pur- 
poses—repairs of society’s house, &c. 

28. ‘The custom is two dollars. Those who are rich, may give 
as much [more] as they please.” 

Comment.—To pay not less than two dollars as an admission fee. 

29. “ Must not sell your clothes.” 

Comment.—When speaking of the rules and seal to call them 
“a jacket ;’’ for instance, if one ask another whether he has got these 
articles, he must ask him if he has got “a jacket.” 

30. “If a brother be running away in distress, assist him with all 
your strength, to escape through the city gates.” 

Comment.—If a brother commit murder, or any great crime, 
you must not deliver him for apprehension, but afford him the means 
of escape from the country. 

31. ‘ [Brothers] meeting on the road, and not recognising each 
other, must inquire the year and month.” 

Comment.—Two brothers meeting must recognise each other 
by signals, such as mentioning the days and months fixed for meeting, 
ἕο, &e. 

32. “ First month, fifteenth day, make offerings [to the gods]. 

33, “ Seventh month, fifteenth day, rejoice and make offerings. 

34. “ On the appointed day, the headman must come before the 
offerings be made.” 

Comment.—The Tai-ko, or elder brother, to be present first on 
these occasions, and to conduct the ceremonies. 

35. “Go up tothe hall of public assembly and let [a matter] 
be there first judged.” 

Comment.—In all cases of quarrels, to apply to the Yai-ko, before 
bringing any matter to be judged by the authorities of the place. 
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36. ‘‘ When a person has entered this society, he must not turn 
and go out.” 

Comment.—Never to forsake the society, nor to become a member 
of another. 

Such are the thirty-six rules. The novice then declares, “If I 
violate any of the rules contained in this book, may my days be 
shortened.” 

With the knife he makes an incision into his finger, and allows 
three drops of blood to fall into the chalice of spirit. The three 
officials do so likewise, and, having mingled the blood and spirit 
together, drink each a portion thereof, all standing. This concludes 
the ceremony. It has been said that a cock is sacrificed on this 
occasion, a solemn mode of imprecation among the Chinese, though 
by no means so terrible as the oath taken over human blood. 


SECRET SIGNS. 


Among the secret signs of recognition, is—the mutual production 
of the seals impressed on red cloth, which are generally carried con- 
cealed about the person; but signs are more frequently resorted to, 
known only to the initiated, viz. that made on entering a house with 
their queue (Taou-San), by taking it in the right hand and twisting 
it from left to right ; the method of setting an umbrella down, or of 
pulling on their clothes, of lifting up a cup to drink tea or arrack, 
which they have been observed to do invariably with three fingers. 
To these signals the owner of the house replies by asking the traveller 
if he has come from Tien-fung (the East). Should the answer be in 
the affirmative, they become sworn friends. It has also been said 
that when two strangers meet on the road, the one, if a brother, will 
accost the other with “From whence come you?” the other, if a 
brother, will answer from Ko-kay (literally, brother's family), and 
will inquire, in his turn, “ How heavy is your load?” The other will 
then give the countersign, ‘‘ Two catties and thirteen taels,” ὁ. 6. the 
weight of the sword presented to the emperor of the celestial domin- 
ions to the society in China, or, according to others, the weight of 
the vase of ashes which originally stood in front of the idol. A 
brother is also known, when he wishes to be recognised, by taking 
his right arm from its sleeve, and thrusting it through the opening 
in the front of his baju, or vest, (the empty sleeve is confined under 
the left arm,) or, by stating that he prays on the ninth, the fifteenth, 
and the twenty-fifth of every month. On the interchange of one or 


1 One of the secret signs of the Fehm-Gerichte, of Germany, was turning the 
point of their kniyes when at table towards themselyes, 
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more of these signs, a brother is recognised in whatever country he 
may be travelling, and entitled to every hospitality and assistance he 
may require. Should he wish to borrow money from another, on 
entering the house, he will take up a cup of tea or arrack (of which 
a Chinaman’s house is seldom destitute), and, without drinking, 
place it at the corner of the table. If the owner of the house be 
willing to lend the sum, he must take up the cup and drink off its 
contents, if not, he places the cup in the middle of the table without 
tasting.’ 


CoNSTITUTION oF THE MataAccA RAMIFICATION. 


The brotherhood, as stated before, is ruled by three heads, viz. 
the Tai-ko, the Ji-ko, and the San-ko; there is alsoa treasurer, whose 
duty is strictly confined to the charge of the funds of the society, 
under the direction and superintendence of the three named officials, 
but who has no power or voice in the general direction of affairs. 
The functions of the three first named officers are, as far as can be 
learned, the charge of the book of rules and records, the settling of 
disputes, the management of the funds, the election, instruction in 
the rules, and swearing in of the new members, and the conducting 
of the public meetings, and religious ceremonies. They have power 
to punish as the rules lay down. In their records the name of every 
person initiated, the sum paid, and the date, are all carefully entered. 
Over the different branches of the society at Lukut, Sungie-ujong, 
&e., are Hiuyens, or headmen, who communicate regularly with the 
head quarters at Malacca. The brotherhood at Malacca possess 
three houses, one of which is used as their place of rendezvous, and 
the receptacle of the idols and treasure. The treasure is accumulated 
by donations of two dollars paid by each member on entering. The 
funds are appropriated to keep the place of meeting in repair, to 
defray the expenses of their orgies, and for the objects previously 
mentioned. They have an annual general meeting during the 
ninth Chinese moon, to celebrate the anniversary of their tutelary 
hero’s birth-day. The expenses of the entertainment on this oc- 
casion are defrayed by voluntary contributions from the members, 
not less, it is said, than one Java rupee from each individual. I am 
not aware of their having any other public meetings, except at the 
installation of a new member, which is always done at night. 
Each member has a copy of the rules, and the impression of a seal filled 
with Chinese characters and emblems: the latter are described on a 
piece of red cloth or silk, which they are obliged to produce on 
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stated occasions, and which, in fact, constitutes their diploma. 
Their oaths, it is said, are renewed every year. 

The rendezvous at Malacca, at which I gained admittance in 
1835, is a large house having no windows on the lower story, the 
apartments of which were unfurnished,and appeared to be unoccupied. 
Passing up a flight of stairs I was ushered by the officiating Chinese 
into a spacious apartment, opening out, on one side, on a planked 
terrace: this admitted the light, there being no windows. The walls 
were ornamented with long slips of variously coloured paper, covered 
with inscriptions and devices, in the Chinese character. On the side 
facing the terrace, was suspended the picture of the usual three 
personages to whom oblations are made; in front, enclosed in a 
glass case, stood a burning lamp, the flame of which, I was told, is 
never allowed to expire. Several vases of incense and ashes stood 
before it, with many fantastic devices, From the roof were sus- 
pended a number of lamps, and a handsome glass chandelier. 
Round the walls were ranged a variety of implements, among which 
I observed the frame of an enormous umbrella, wooden spears, 
swords, poles, &c., used in the nocturnal rites. 

By Mr. Tomlin’s translated extracts from the San Kwoh and the 
official MSS. of the brotherhood, it is evident that its origin is inti- 
mately connected with important political events narrated in the 
annals of the Chinese empire, which occurred at the downfall of the 
Han dynasty, about the commencement of the third century of the 
Christian era, in the person of Hien-ti, who eventually was deprived 
of his dominions by Tsau-Tsau, and the empire divided into the three 
kingdoms’, viz. the northern kingdom named Wei, under Tsau-Tsau ; 


1 ©] est vrai que du tems de Tchim-khis-khan, la Chine étoit partagée en 
septentrionale qui comprenoit environ le tiers de cet Empire, et en méridionale qui 
étoit composée des deux autres tiers. La septentrionale étoit possedée par jun 
Empereur Tartare, et la meridionale par un Empereur Chinois, qui payoit un gros 
tribut au Tartare, qui par ce moyen pouvoit se dire Souverain du Khathai, ou de la 
Chine entiére. Pour bien comprendre ce partage de la Chine, il faut reprendre les 
choses de plus haut. T¢ao-tcao, le plus fin politique de son siécle, pour m’exprimer 
a notre maniére, et le plus grand fourbe qui fut jamais, pour parler comme les 
Chinois, s’étoit rendu maitre de la personne de |l’Empereur Han-hien-ti et de 
VEmpire. J.es Hioum-nou (ce sont, a ce que je crois, les Huns), étant déchus de 
leur ancienne puissance, et divisés entre eux, vinrent se jetter entre ses bras, et lui 
demandeérent des terres. Tout le rafinement de sa politique ne put l’empécher 
d’étre la dupe des Tartares. 11 fit pour lors a l’égard des Hioum-nou, en leur 
assignant des terres dans la partie septentrionale de la Chine, la méme faute que 
fit ’ Empereur Valens, 160 ans aprés, c’est-a-dire l’an 376, ἃ l’égard des Gots, qu’il 
recut dans la Trace. Tgao-t¢ao leur fit distribuer des terres dans d’excellens pays, 
Van 216 de Ere Chretienne, pensant en faire un rempart a l’Empire, et a lui 
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the eastern named Woo, under Sun-Kwan; and the western named 
Shuh, under Liu-Pi. Liu-Pi himself was of the Han, or Royal family, 
and the chief of the three original founders of the fraternity who 
entered into the solemn compact with the powers of heaven and 
earth in the peach garden. Many points of relation between old 
historical facts and the present rules, &c., of the society, have already 
been touched upon, and I scarcely need advert to the gross per- 
version that exists between the original and present principles, as 
apparent in the San-Kwoh, the record, the present rules, and the 
thirty-six oaths. The interpretation now given to certain passages 
will be more particularly obvious in the comments to the rules which 
were grounded on vivd voce information, obtained from one of the 
initiated. The peach garden record is a document artfully put 
together, composed of such historical scraps as might tend to give 
a colouring of plausibility and authority to the rules and oaths, to 
which it is no doubt intended as a necessary prelude. 


OaTHS AND RECORD. 


With respect to the mode of administering the oaths, no authority 
for drinking human blood has been adduced from the San-Kwoh, or 
other historical works: it is therein merely stated that the three 
heroes sacrificed a black cow and a white horse in the peach garden’ 
of Chang Fei to heaven and earth, and took a solemn oath to unite 
as brethren, in hand and heart, to save in affliction, to support in 
peril, to uphold the emperor, and to give peace to the people. The 
oath was concluded by the following solemn appeal: “ May the 
supreme heaven and the deep earth behold and establish our hearts : 
he that proves treacherous or ungrateful, may heaven and men join 
in his destruction.” The drinking of blood however (whether of 
man or beast, is not specified) is broadly assumed by the record, as 
a part of the ceremony preparatory to the horrid rite now in practice 
mentioned in p. 142. The rest of the brethren in partaking of and 


un degré pour monter au Trone, ou son ambition le portoit depuis longtems. 115 
se tinrent, prés d’un siécle, en repos ; ils rendirent méme de bons services 4 |’Etat. 
Mais dés qu’ils virent leur nombre multiplié, et qu’ils eurent pris une connoissance 
parfaite des affaires de la Chine, ils deferérent de pleine autorité 4 leur Chef le 
titre de Roy, Yan 304. Le succés enfla le courage au Chef, et il se fit proclamer 
Empereur quatre ans aprés.”’—Observations sur la Chine, par M. CuaupDE VISDELOU, 
p. 16. 

1 It is not a little curious that the secret societies of Germany used formerly to 
hold their meetings in orchards, gardens, or the neighbourhood of trees, from which 
they derived their distinctive appellations. For instance, the pear tree tribunal, 
&e. 

ΟΣ, ΥἹ. L 
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mingling the candidate’s blood with their own, are supposed thereby 
- to become, as though born of the same family, or of the same blood. 
The following is the translation of the record by Mr. Tomlin :— 


“Record of the Ancient Peach Garden Association’.” 


Page 1. 

“The Peach Garden compact was between Liu-Pi, Kwan Kung, 
and Chang Fei; subsequently Chau Chi Liung entered the society. 

“Perhaps some one may inquire about the origin of this asso- 
ciation: it happened in a former year and there was a solemn oath 
taken. 

Page 2. 
“ Kwan Kung takes leave of Tsau-Tsau. 

* At the provincial city of Hi Chang, Kwan Kung took leave of 
Tsau-Tsau ; having passed (forcibly) five city gates, and bravely 
slain six captains, he returned to Ku Shing, and there met the 
brethren with a pure heart and open countenance, indicative of sin- 
cerity. 

Page 3. 
“The Associated Brethren. 

“The elder brother was Liu-Pi, his literary name, Hiuen Teh ; 
the second brother was Kwan Kung, his literary name, Fun Chang ; 
the third brother was Chang Fei, his literary name, Yih Teh. 


Page 4. 


© Heaven, Earth, Man. 
*‘ Heaven first produced water; earth next produced fire; man 
holds a middle place. These are the three ruling principles, called 
heaven, earth, man. 


Page 5. 


“A Map of the Three Kingdoms. 
“Tsau-Tsau's kingdom’ was Wei*; Sun Kwan’s kingdom was 
Woo’ ; Liu Pi’s kingdom was Shuh*. 


1 This is the title of the original MS. which evidently embodies the principal 
rules of the Tien-ti-huih, artfully interwoven with frequent allusions to the three 
celebrated heroes and their famous exploits, as recorded in the history called the 
San Kwoh, or Three Kingdoms. The whole is thrown into a poetical form, made 
up into a little book of twenty-four pages, as a convenient vademecum of each mem- 
ber of the Triad Society. (A copy of the original is in the Royal Asiatie Society’s 
Library.) 

2 On the North. ° On the East. * On the West. 
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Page 6. 

“Τῇ money come (or be obtained) dishonestly, the matter must 
be disclosed to the headman; the offender must be seized, strictly 
examined, and transported [returned to his own place]; then an 
oath must be taken as a proof of sincerity. 


Page 7. 
‘ Man’s life, although long, does not fill up a hundred years. 
If he obey the laws of heaven and earth, when the day arrives that 
he sleeps in Nan Ho (Hades) his posterity [children and grand- 
children} will have abundance of gold. 


Page 8. 


“Tf you meet a person travelling and do not recognise him, on 
coming home together and conversing about former events’, if you 
clearly discover that his conduct is good, you may eat and drink 
together, and show him all due politeness. 


Page 9. 


‘ Before the gods let an oath be taken (of a person) that there 
is not a double mind [two hearts] ; and (let it be ascertained) that 
previously, his conversation has been good, then from birth to death, 
he, as those that dwell in the same cottage, and become honourable 
brethren, are nearly related as bones and flesh. 


Page 10. 


“‘ When there is not sufficient money to defray expenses, let there 
be mutual borrowing and lending. Brethren should assist one 
another in such a case, and make no inquiries except about the 
affairs of a former year and day. Do not assist sparingly, but 
liberally. 

Page 11. 

“ On passing out of the province, or leaving the kingdom, I en- 
trust my wife and children to a brother, after consulting about ren- 
dering mutual assistance, he takes care of my wife and children with 
a single heart. On returning, I have only to thank him for the 
favour. 


The words “{eveuts or transactions of a former year’’ often occur in this MS, 
and therefore have probably a secret meaning. Perhaps they primarily refer to the 
ceremonies of the Peach Garden Association of the San Kwoh; and, secondarily, 
to those of the Triad Society of the present day; in both cases,they would be signs 
of recognition, understood only by the initiated. 

L 2 
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Page 12. 


“(If a brother) be taking a journey of a thousand li, and has no 
money for expenses, the brethren must consult for his speedy de- 
parture ; and having conversed about the affairs of a former year 
and day, he may cheerfully fly to any part of the world. 


Page 13. 


“If, when abroad, we do not recognise each other, you and 1 
are like strangers; but, on speaking about certain events of a former 
year, we become related like streams from the same fountain head. 


Page 14. 


“ At Hi Chang (Tsau-Tsau’s residence), Kwan Kung reined his 
horse, passed five gates, and with his sword rushed on to battle and 
spread his fame abroad. Afterwards he attacked Tsau-Tsau's country, 
performed exploits, and released Tsau-Tsau’ as a reward for former 
kindness. 


Page 15. 


* Koh Liang passed the river to form an alliance with all wise 
and good men. The good and bad came under the edge of his 
sword (i. e. submitted to him willingly, or reluctantly). Thy military 
exploits (O! Koh Liang) have come down to the present day. 
Afterwards at Si Chuen, he met with Luh Liang. 


Page 10. 
“The binding and Sacred Oath. ἡ 
“ Heaven is father; earth is mother; ancestors are stems; 
children and grandchildren are leaves. Trees have a root; waters 


havea fountain. The root (or rather stem), fiowers and fruits, all 
spring from the [foundation] root. 


Page 17. 


“When the three surnames (Liu Pi, Kwan Kung, and Chang 
Fei), met on the road and made mutual inquiries at the peach 
garden, they became intimate relatives, like those nourished at the 
same breast; and (subsequently) though removed ten thousand li, 
they were harmoniously united in one family. Meeting again (after 
a long separation) they did not recognise each other’s face, but on 


} Tsau-Tsau had previously conquered and taken Kwan Kung captive, but 


released him. On the present occasion, Kwan Kung requites the fayour by 
releasing Tsau-T'sau. 
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asking about their respective families, and speaking about former 
events, discovered that they were the peach garden family. 


Page 18. 


“Although persons may not be born of the same father and 
mother, yet, when they drink blood and take the sacred oath, they 
are relations (7. 6. become brethren), even when scattered abroad to 
the capital cities' and thirteen provinces’, and travelling about to 
every place they have a sign of recognition. 


Page 19. 


“(When Liu Pi’s) wife and children were made captives, and 
driven out of their district, Kwan Kung (being shut up in a small 
room with them) lighted a candle, (and sat reading at the door) 
till morning, and thus spread his fame (for valour and chastity). 
When the brethren (afterwards) met at the Peach Garden, they 
related past events’. 

Page 20. 


“The Peach Garden has been renowned both in ancient and 
modern times. The fame of the brethren is like a perpetual spring. 
(The hero of) Chang Shan afterwards entered the Society, and made 
the fourth brother. The three kingdoms (or rather their fame) have 
endured to the present time. 


Page 21. 


“ Kwang Kung protected his brother's (Liu Pi) wife, and kept a 
candle burning till break of day. Afterwards coming to Ku Shing, 
Chang Fei, the third brother, doubted the truth of his story, but 
after an oath being taken, dismissed his doubts. Ten thousand ages 
have recorded this in vermillion characters’. 


Page 22. 


“(In the present degenerate times) if you have plenty of wine 


1 Peking and Nanking. 

2 Formerly the Empire was divided into thirteen provinces, but now into 
eighteen. 

3 The above illustrated from the San Kwoh. ‘ Tsau-Tsau having conquered 
Liu Pi, and taken his wife and children captives, he shut up Kwan Kung with them 
in a small room, hoping to tempt the latter to commit adultery with Liu Pi’s wife ; 
but Kwan Kung virtuously resisted the temptation, having lighted a candle, he sat 
down to keep watch at the door while the mother and children slept, and amused 
himself by reading.” 5B: 

+ In modern imperial phraseology “ recorded with th vermillion pencil.” 8 
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and flesh, you will have many brothers, but in distress and calamity, 
hardly one brother. Let us swear to be like the ancient and sacred 
society of the three surnames. 


Page 23. 

My house is at the Fu Sang, where the sun rises, (i. 6. very 
remote,) yet we are all brethren, and mutually regard each other, 
whether near or at a great distance. We do not ask if a person be a 
yellow-haired child, or a hoary-headed old man. We keep them in 
our hearts and are not slow to treat them as brethren. 


Page 24. 

“ At Kwa Sung, on the road, 1 (Kwan Kung) released Mang Teh 
(Tsau-Tsau) having obtained permission from Liu Pi. For, Kung 
Ming sagaciously perceiving I wished to requite Tsau-Tsau’s former 
kindness, persuaded Liu Pi to allow me to go alone and repay the 
favyour!.” 

Secret Signs, ARCH oF SworpDs, &c. 


Iam not aware whether any subsequent passage of the San- 
Kwoh may serve to illustrate the origin of the seeret signs, but it is 
distinctly averred in the Peach Garden Record (p. 136), that the 
three surnames, Liu-Pi, Kwang-Kung, and Chang-Fei, meeting after 
a long separation, did not recognise each other's faces; but, on 
asking about their respective families, and speaking about former 
events, they discovered they were of the Peach Garden family ; and 
that brothers, even when scattered abroad to the two capital cities 
and thirteen provinces, and travelling about to every place, have a 
sign of recognition. In lieu of other historical authority, it is on 
this passage of the record and a few other similar ones, that the 
present system of secret signs has been established. The ceremony 
of passing under the arch of swords has its origin, no doubt, in the 
weapons used by the three heroes against the yellow-turbaned rebels, 
viz. the two-edged swords of Liu-Pi, the Ling-Yen-Ki, or cold shining- 
cutting, moon and dragon-ornamented azure-coloured scimitar of 
Kwan-Kung, and the well-tempered weaving-headed spear of Chang- 
Fei. These in shape resemble the weapons I saw in the meeting- 
house of the brotherhood at Malacca. 


1 The above illustrated from the San-Kwoh. “Liu-Pi having conquered and 
shut up Tsau-Tsau with his army, resolved to put him to death, but his wise coun- 
sellor, Koh-Liang, knowing that Kwan-Kung wished for an opportunity to requite 
Tsau-Tsau’s former kindness, in allowing him to escape, he advised Liu-Pi to send 
his second brother Kwan-Kung.” 
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SEALS. 


The circumstance of each member being provided with the im- 
pression of a seal, is by no means remarkable: the seal (“chop’’) is 
in almost universal use among the Chinese, as a mark of delegated 
authority, or diploma. It has been already noticed that the original 
seal of the brotherhood was presented to it by the Emperor himself, 
of which the seal in the possession of the Tai-ko, or elder brother, is 
presumed to be acopy. It is impressed on red silk and marked A 
in the plate, and is an octagon contained in a square: within the 
octagon is a sort of pointed arch, which possibly has some reference 
to the arch of swords. The whole surface of the seal is inscribed with 
a number of Chinese symbols, which have hitherto baffled the efforts 
of my friend Mr. Tomlin and his Chinese pundit to make out, 
probably from not having a clue to the order in which they are dis- 
posed. I was informed by one of the initiated that there is a certain 
order in the symbols which they are bound by oath not to divulge 
(vide Rule 9, and Comment). Three small seals, a, ὦ, c, are seen 
on the right of the silk. The symbols and characters on two large 
circular seals, Band C, in the opinion of Mr, Tomlin’s Fokien Pundit, 
are arranged astrologically, and resemble horoscopes. I obtained 
them from two of the initiated, whose scruples, and dread of the 
bastinado, a bribe of afew dollars was sufficient toset at rest. They 
belong to the two branches of the brotherhood at Penang and 
Malacea, and contain Chinese characters and symbols within 
circles. B contains the names of the eight Genii and an astrological 
diagram in the centre. C consists of three concentric circles, divided 
into eight parts. The following is Mr. Tomlin’s explanation of the 
characters on these seals :— 

Explanation of the small seals, a, b,c, on the red silk. Seal a 
is used in matters of importance: the character within this seal is 
Kwang, which signifies light, splendour, &c. Χο. Seal 6 is of the 
same form as the seal used by Civilians, Literati, or Mandarins, of 
the fifth and sixth classes. The character, Tai, means great. Seal 
cis after the military model, having a sword, rope, and goglet, similar 
to the vessel in the hand of the Sien Li Kwai Lu. 

Explanation of seal B, which may be called the circular seal of 
«the eight Sien,” or Genii’. The characters on the seal are grouped 
in triads. 


1 Some remarks on “the eight Sien” or Genii, of the Chinese, entracted from 
a native work on the subject. 


“The Sien are benevolent and virtuous; frequently interpose in human affairS 
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1. Han LiPau. Han, is the surname of one of the “ Sien.” Li, 
part of his name—in full it is Chung Li. Pau, intimates his treasure 
of pearls and jewels. 

2. Li Kwai Lu. Li, is the surname, and Kwai the name of the 
second Sien. Hu Lu Pau, name of the goglet which he carries in 
his hand, as depicted on the small seal ὁ. 

3. Tung Pin Kien. The surname of the third Sien is Li; his 
name Tung Pin ; Kien is the pearl sword which he wears at his side 
or behind his back. 

4. Lan Tsai Ho. Lan is the surname or the fourth Sien. Tsai 
Ho, his name—he delighted to pluck the Ho Hwa, or Lotus, other- 
wise called the Lien Hwa. 

5. Kwo Lau Tau. Chang the surname, and Kwo Lau the name 
of the fifth Sien. Tau intimates that he delights to lead in the way 


of virtue. 
6. Siang Tse Siau. The surname of this Sien is Han; his name 


Siang Tse; Siau, a flute, intimates his fondness for music; he is 
usually represented playing on the flute. 

7. Kwoh Kiu Pan. Kwoh Kiu is the surname of the seventh 
Sien ; his name, Tsau; he plays upon two wooden musical pallets, 
called Pan. 

8. Sien Ku I. Sien Ku is the name of a female Sien, whose 
surname is Ho; I, intimates that she obtained her will or desire to 


become a Sien. 
The diagram in the centre represents five stars, situated in the 


zenith and four cardinal points, having the various qualities of the 
five elements, metal, wood, water, fire, earth, and may be exhibited 
according to Chinese philosophy and astronomy, as below. 


Water 
N. 
* 
Zenith. 
Metal. W. * * * E. Wood. 
Earth. 
* 
Ss. 
Fire 


for the benefit of good men, and to encourage them in the path of virtue. They 
have been known from the earliest times, under all the dynasties, but none of them 
are worshipped except one—Tung-Pin, the tutelary God of Barbers. Their resi- 
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Explanation of seal C :— 

The characters running from right to left between the two outer 
concentric circles, have a secret meaning, and are to be interpreted 
by the characters between the two innercircles. Arranged as below, 
the lower line in each bracket is the explicative of the upper line, or 
its synonyme. 

According to the prevailing opinion of the 

Chinese that Heaven is the Father, and Earth 

A man of a good heart. the Mother, of all men; and to honor and 

worship Heaven is the best proof of a good 

heart: therefore the two phrases are considered 
synonymous, 


To reverence Heaven. 


From the analogy between filial piety to 
parents and the respect due to mother Earth, 
the latter phrase becomes an apt explicative 
of the former with the Chinese. 


Husband, Wife, and Filial Piety. 


To adore the Earth. 


T Ἧ ee ie ee igre suggests the notion of equality and a pair. 
Ὁ men, ὃ 


Since the strongest bond of union amongst 
riends is love, the latter, or essence, is taken 
rom the former. 


Harmonious friendship. 


> 


Love. 


ΞΡ 


By long acquaintance we may know a man’s 
heart. 


Friendly intercourse. 
Man’s heart. 

In training up children, it is of the greatest 
importance to lead them in the path of Recti- 
tude. 


Son and daughter’s instruction, 
Rectitude. 


What is taught to day must be practised to 
morrow. 


Instruct well. 


Obedience and respect due by ‘| The resemblance and union of two brothers 
To-morrow, or a future day. } 


Many affairs. 
A good man. 


The good man will have many coming to 
consult him about various affairs ; or, a good 
man will be consulted in many affairs, 


* Heaven, the Gods, and the Earth, are constantly present, and see 
a man’s heart; therefore he ought to reverence Heaven as his Father 
and Earth as his Mother. 


dence is various, usually on lofty mountains, or in the clouds ; sometimes they lightly 
tread the, waves, and can penetrate to the remotest verge of heaven, and the bounds 
of the sea. They can soar on the clouds and ride on the misty vapour, travelling 
ten thousand /i in a day. 

“They can transform themselves into men, and occasionally appear in the 
character of ‘a priest of Tau, or of Buddha; and even condescend to become beg- 
gars (Fakirs?) and Lepers! and thus unknown to men, they do many virtuous 
deeds and encourage good men to imitate them, and rise to the dignity of Sien.” _ 
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The following is a free translation of the writing, which, in the 
original, accompanies the seals, A, a, ὃ, ¢:— 

“Let us constantly think of the three generations or (dynasties') 
whose rules of government were excellent, and framed by U Ti. If 
he had not appointed five shepherds (7. 6. principal rulers), how could 
he have governed the nine orders of subordinate Mandarins and 
obtained an illustrious name? There were the spring and autumn 
ministers for managing the affairs of those seasons, and the summer 
and winter ministers for governing the people. Although these 
ministers were of different grades, they were all obedient to the com- 
mands of their superiors. When their various talents were ascer- 
tained, distinct and appropriate offices were assigned them under the 
six boards (or classes of rulers), viz. the Li-Pu, Hu-Pu, Li-Pu, Ping- 
Pu, Hing-Pu, and Kung-Pu. When a man of talent was found, he 
was immediately appointed to office. For instance, one might be 
qualified for an ambassador, another for an eminent teacher. When 
sent forth, each had a diploma’ to show, so that all men might know 
their name, rank, extent of their authority, &c. All important affairs 
were determined by a general council. Throughout the eighteen 
provinces and in the two capital cities, every person may know the 
surname of each. Although a person should cross the sea, his name 
will be illustrious, and if he go to a foreign country and take this 
paper with him, all may know that he is a brother on presenting 
this to the headman. Take care of this paper, and you will become 
famous and honourable; your name will flourish during ten thousand 
springs (ἐ 6. years). This is a letter of the honourable assembly.” 


NAME AND ORIGIN. 


Tien-ti-huih, the term by which the society is generally known, 
literally signifies the heaven and earth brotherhood, and evidently has 
its origin from the incident related in the San Kwoh of the sacred com- 
pact entered into by the three heroes, with the mysterious powers or 
influences presumed to be connected with the celestial and terrestrial 
orbs. In some Chinese theories of cosmogony, the supposition of a 
sexual intercourse of the universe obtains. The great first and un- 
known cause acting upon chaos, produces the heaven and earth: the 


1 The three renowned dynasties, viz. the Hia, Shang, and Chiu. 

2 U Ti, i.e. the Emperor U, otherwise called Shun, one of the earliest and 
most celebrated of the sages and rulers of China. 

3 Probably this indentical writing with the seals is given to a member of the 
Society on going to another country. 
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former is supposed to be endowed with the male or active principle, 
the latter with the female or passive; from the union and separation 
of which, continually recurring as the universe revolves, all animate 
and inanimate things are created, decay, and are reproduced, until 
the final separation of these principles shall take place, at the end of 
time. They are known to Chinese metaphysicians by the mono- 
syllabic terms Yin and Yang, and, besides the generative powers 
resulting from their union, exert a separate and independent pre- 
rogative in the mundane phases. Yang, the male principle, has a 
benign influence, and presides over the growth and youth of 
the universe—to Yin, the female principle, is attributed gradual 
decay, old age, and death. In Eastern theories of the creation,“a 
remarkable resemblance may be traced. In the Book of Genesis it 
is expressed in words simply sublime, that in the beginning the Spirit 
of God moved upon the chaotic waters, and produced the principles 
of light anddarkness. In the second act of creation, we behold the 
birth of heaven and earth from the vast womb of the waters: 
vegetable productions, the great luminaries of the firmament, animals, 
and lastly man followed in regular succession. The Chaldzans, 
according to Berosus, imagined that, in the beginning, there existed 
nothing but a vast abyss and darkness, peopled by monsters, pro- 
duced by a two-fold principle. Over these presided a female prin- 
ciple, called Thalath, a Chaldean word, equivalent to the Greek 
θαλαττα the ocean, from whom, by the agency of the first cause, the 
heavens and earth, &c., were created. If we turn to the mythology 
of the Greeks, we are told that chaos was a rude and shapeless mass 
of matter pre-existent to the creation of the world, gods and men: 
from it sprang Hrebus and Now, the female personification of night 
and darkness—the first result of whose union was light, and sub- 
sequently the fates, sleep, discord, dreams, death, &c., also heaven 
and earth, typified by the god Celus, or Ouranos, and the goddess 
Terra, the parents of time, gods, men, and all things. The Pytha- 
gorean system recognised a monad, or active principle, and a duad, 
or passive principle, from whose union resulted, not only a triad but 
a sacred quaternary embracing the sciences, morality, &c. We may 
clearly trace, I think, the creative and destructive attributes of 
the Chinese Yang and Yin, in the Erebus and Now of the Greeks, 
and in the Lingam and Yoni of the Hindus’. The followers of 
Zoroaster and Manes acknowledged two principles under the 


1 The ancient Greeks sacrificed a cock to Noa—the Chinese do so at the present 
day to Yin, the destructive, or female principle, as a most solemn imprecation of 
divine vengeance, in case they violate their word, or declare what is not true. 
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symbols of light and darkness; one, the source of all good, the 
other, the fountain of all evil; to the co-agency of which, all animate 
and inanimate matter owes its creation, decay, and reproduction. 
The similitude could be pursued further even into the Northern and 
Western systems of mythology, but I have already digressed too 
far, and must now return to the Tien-ti-huih. It has been called by 
the Chinese, the three united, from being composed of the members 
of a sacred triad; viz. heaven, earth, and man, to whom equal 
adoration is offered, being all considered of equal dignity and rank ; 
but to man, only after death, under the name of ancestors. Heaven 
and earth are worshipped as the father and'mother of mankind. They 
are styled the three dominant powers, and supposed to exist in 
perfect harmony. There appears to be some mystic importance 
attached to the number three by the Chinese’; it is related in the 
Peach Garden Record, that Chang-Shan afterwards entered the society, 
and made the fourth brother; still his name is rarely, if ever 
adduced. Three is the number also of the officials, or elder 
brethren, of the drops of blood shed during the inaugural rites, of 
their days of meeting during the month, and of the prescribed pros- 
trations before the idol, viz. pae, kwei, and kow, bowing, kneeling, 
and placing the forehead in the dust ; the last in some ceremonies is 
thrice repeated. The grand day is the ninth of the moon, equal to 
three times three. The secret manual signs are made with three 
fingers. The characters on some of the secret seals are grouped 
in triads. One of the smaller seals a, is in the form of a triangle. 
The symbol in the small seal 4, appears to have been selected for its 
triune character, resembling the ¢risula of the Hindus, and three is 
generally the number of the personages forming the group in the 
picture worshipped by almost every Chinese. 


RESEMBLANCE TO FREEMASONRY, &c. 


The resemblance between some of the rites observed by the 
Tien-ti-huih, their principles of mutual support in all parts of the 
world, their conventional signs of recognition, the mystery observed 
at their meetings, their styling themselves brothers, the oath of 
secrecy, and the mystic importance attached to the number tbree, 
remind us of the western system of Freemasonry, whose disciples, 
finding “tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, and sermons in 
stones,” ina spirit of speculative research, well exchanged perhaps 
for by-gone Rosicrucianism, trace in the mythologies of idolatrous 
nations, various symbols of the Trinity. Ashktaroth, Chemosh, and 
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Milcom, the triad, worshipped by King Solomon on Olivet’s triple 
peak—the Indian, Orphic, Eleusinian, Egyptian, Platonic, Persian, 
Celtic, and Mexican triads of deities—the trilithic piles of the Druids 
—the three mysterious words of the Brahmans to express earth, sky, 
and heaven—the triliteral monosyllable, the sacred Aum, did not 
escape their masonic eye. The trowel which is identified with the 
trigon hieroglyphic for darkness, or secresy, of the Egyptian 
priests—the Tetragrammaton of the Jews, expressed by an 
equilateral triangle, having the mystic Jod in its centre—the Tri- 
gonon mysticum of the Pythagoreans—the square—the point within 
the circle—the royal arch, the ne plus ultra of masonic perfection 
—the three governors of the lodge—the principle of light, &c., 
might be compared to the triangular square and circular seals— 
the arch of swords, or that in the middle of seal a—the three 
governors of the principal lodges, and the, ever-burning lamp of the 
Tien-ti-huih. But setting aside these similarities, when we consider 
that the Chinese fraternity originally was formed for political pur- 
poses, that its objects in the mother country, as stated by a talented 
writer of undoubted authority, Mr. Davies, are still to upset the 
present Tartar dynasty, and that even in the colonies, as I have 
shown, its combinations are not unfrequently exerted to defraud 
justice of its victim, to defeat the laws, to commit with impunity 
~ robberies, murders, and massacres by wholesale, and rebellion 
against the government, under whose fostering protection it has been 
permitted to branch forth; we shall, perhaps, be inclined to classify 
the Tien-ti-huih with the secret tribunals of Germany, between which 
a few resemblances in minor points have already been traced. Accu- 
sations of secret crimes, of as deep a dye as those preferred by Philip 
the Fair, of France, against the Templars, have been uttered against 
the Tien-ti-huih, but with what justice I know not. Suffice it to 
observe, that the eyes of our Colonial police should be set carefully 
upon them. In their weakness lies their harmlessness; and the 
little good they can effect by mutual assistance to each other, is more 
than counterbalanced by the injustice and injury caused to those 
around. Asa means of mutual defence, adopted by emigrants among 
savage and hostile tribes, such associations are undoubtedly useful; 
but among civilized states, governed by just and equitable laws, 
applicable to all alike residing under its protection, the necessity 
no longer exists: the increase of power, that is the natural result 
of all similar confederations, here becomes highly deleterious to the 
community at large, which possesses not similar advantages, and 
should be got rid of as a monstrous anomaly in our social and 
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political system, in the certain eventual evils of which both theory 
and experience concur. 

Secret associations prevail among the negroes of Western Africa, 
termed Parrahs, of whose proceedings the French traveller, Goberry, 
gives us frightful accounts. It is not generally known in Europe 
that a secret fraternity obtains among the Brahmans of India. The 
late C. M. Whish, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, whose profound 
knowledge of Sanskrit, general acquirements, and spirit of research, 
rendered his premature death an incalculable loss to Indian 
literature and science, was, I am assured on the best authority, 
deeply versed in the arcana of this society, and even possessed a copy 
of their most secret signs. This he once showed toa Syrian Jew 
who was travelling over India with antiques: the Jew at the first 
glance of the mystic characters started back with amazement, as 
though he had beheld a sudden apparition. It is highly probable 
that the talisman, which called up these strong emotions in the 
wandering Israelite, was no other than some symbol, which, by its 
resemblance, brought vividly to his mind the great Tetragrammaton 
of his nation. This, as already observed, bears a close affinity to 
the triangular seal of the Tien-ti-huih, having the symbol of light, 
equivalent to the mysterious and radiant god of the Tetragrammaton 
in its centre. A paper was prepared, I believe, by Mr. Whish, on 
the subject of the Brahmanical brotherhood, but has never been 
published. 
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Art. VII.—On the White-haired Angora Goat, and on another 
species of Goat found in the same province, resembling the 
Thibet Shawl Goat; by Lirur. Artnur Conotty, of the 
Bengal Cavalry, Cor. M.R.A.S. 


(Read January 18, 1840.) 


On a recent excursion through part of Asia Minor, being accom- 
panied by a friend who spoke Turkish and Armenian perfectly, I 
noted some information that he collected, first regarding the long 
famed silvery white-hair goat of Angora, and next about a goat re- 
sembling the shawl goat of Thibet, that exists throughout the country 
to which the first beautiful animalis peculiar. I was about to forward 
the said notes from Constantinople, with a box of specimens 
for the Society, when learning that the second species of goat 
alluded to abounded in other parts of Turkey, through or near 
which I should shortly travel, I put my memorandums aside in the 
hope of being able to extend them. I now beg to offer the result of 
the whole inquiry thus far, having for the convenience of illustration 
separated the details concerning each race of the animal under remark, 


The goat of the first race, peculiar to the province of Angora and 
certain adjoining districts, is invariably white, and its coat is of one 
sort, viz. a silky hair, which hangs in long curly locks’. The general 
appearance of this animal is too well known to need mention here, 
The country within which it is found, was thus described to us: 
“Take Angora as acentre: then the Kizzil Ermak (or Halys). 
Changeré, and from eight to ten ‘hours’ march (say thirty miles) 
beyond ; Beybazar and the same distance beyond, to near Nalahan ; 
Sevree Hissar; Yoorrook*, Tosiah, Costambool; Geredeh, and 
Cherkesh,’—from the whole of which tract the common bristly 
goat is excluded. Kinnier did not see a long-haired goat east 
of the Halys: we marked the disappearance of this animal on the 
westward, a little before Nalahan®. Our Angora informants 


1 See Spec. A., Nos. 1 and 2, 

2 A village named from Nomade families so called, who inhabit the mountains 
above it. 

3 This probably is the point noted by Kinnier, as ‘‘ Wullee Khan,” for we met 
no person who knew a place of the latter name, 
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agreed that the boundary is decided on all sides, and remarked, that 
if taken out of their natural districts, these goats deteriorate, in point 
of coat especially, till scarcely recognisable, adding, that it is difficult 
even to keep them alive elsewhere, particularly if they are taken to 
a low or damp soil, after the high and dry land to which they are 
accustomed’. 

The greater part of the area described above, consists of dry 
chalky hills, on which there are bushes rather than trees, and those 
chiefly of the dwarf oak, or else of vallies lying from 1500 to 2500* 
feet above the level of the sea, which are quite bare of trees, and 
but scantily covered with grass. In this expanse of country there 
are spots which produce finer fleeces than others, e. g. Ayash, Bey- 
bazar, and Yoorrook. These are districts where the goats are 
mostly kept on hills, and the natives attribute a general superiority 
to mountain flocks, which have, first, a rarer atmosphere, secondly, 
more leaves, and a greater choice of herbs, for which, nevertheless, 
they are obliged to range widely, and so are kept in health, on which 
the quality of their coats mainly depends. The finest fleeces in the 
aforesaid country are said to come from the Yoorrooks, roving tribes 
who keep their flocks out day and night throughout the year, except 
when an unusual quantity of snow falls, so that not being enclosed 
and crowded together, they do not soil their coats by the heat and 
dirt of each others’ bodies. The latter flocks too are more or less 
kept upon fresh food in winter, as they are then led down from the 
mountain heights to the tops of the lower hills, from which a little 
herbage can be gleaned, as the strong winds that prevail at this 
season drive the snow off them, while the plain flocks must be folded, 
and fed upon hay and branches. 

The fleece of the white Angora goat is called “ 7ifttk*,” the 


1 It is remarkable that wherever these goats exist, the cats and greyhounds haye 
long silky hair also; the eats all over their bodies, the greyhounds chiefly on their 
and ears tails. Some of the natives would refer this peculiarity to their “air and 
water,” but are perplexed to account for the nonparticipation of other animals who 
eat and drink the same fluids. A similar difficulty attends those who would attri- 
bute the peculiarity to diet; as sheep’s food differs entirely from that of cats and 
dogs. Possibly hares and other furry animals in this region, have their coats altered 
also, more or less. Our native friends did not seem ever to have inquired. The 
sheep dogs are fine animals, with thick shaggy coats, but we did not think their hair 
unusually fine, 

2 This rough calculation is made from the measured height of Angora, by Dr. 
Ainsworth, (i. 6. 2769 feet,) and native statements about the variation of climate in 
the different provinces above named. 

8 Originally a Persian word, 
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Turkish for goat's hair, in distinction to “ Yun,” or “ Yapak,” sheep’s 
wool. After the goats have completed their first year, they are 
clipped annually, in April, or May, and yield progressively, until they 
attain full growth, from 150 drachms to 13 “οἰκο of Tiftik. The 
female’s hair is considered better than the male's, but both are 
mixed together for market, with the occasional exception of the 
two-year-old she-goat's fleece”, which is kept with the picked hair of 
other white goats (of which, perhaps, five pounds may be chosen 
from a thousand), for the native manufacture of the most delicate 
articles ; none being ever exported in any unwrought state. An oke 
of good common Tiftik of this year’s shearing, is now selling in the 
Angora bazar for nine piastres, or about 15. 83d., and the finest 
picked wool of the same growth is fetching fourteen piastres per oke.’ 

A curious statement made to us at Angora was, that only the 
white goats which have horns, wear their fleece in the long curly 
locks that areso much admired; those which are not horned, having 
a comparatively close coat. We were at Angora shortly after the 
shearing season, so could not observe the difference stated, which 
our informants seriously attributed to the circumstance of the 
animal's continually combing itself with its spirally twisted horns*. 
A merchant, not of Angora, remarked, that probably there, as else- 
where, the finer the fleece naturally is, the more readily it curls, and 
he added, that* good flock-masters keep their goats’ hair as fine as 
possible, by carefully washing it, and combing out all impurities. 

Surplus he-goats, and barren females, are killed in the beginning 
of winter, when their flesh is parfried, and potted by the poorer 
classes as a store for the cold season. The skins are sold to curriers, 
who, after removing the hair by a preparation of lime, cure them for 
export to Constantinople, where they are dyed of different colours, 
and chiefly used for the manufacture of Turkish boots and slippers. 
The fleece is then five or six inches long, but as it is ‘‘ harsher’ than 
that which is shorn in spring, and is thought to be more or less 
damaged by the currier’s lime, it is sold at an inferior price, under 
the name of “deri” or skin Tiftik, a term answering to what 
English staplers call “ dead wool.” 

The hair of the Tiftik goat is exported from its native districts 
raw, in yarn, and in the delicate stuffs for which Angora has long 
been famous. The last are now chiefly consumed in Turkey; a 
little yarn, and a large quantity of the raw material, goes to Europe. 


' A weight of 400 Turkish dirhems, or drachms, equal to about 23 lbs, English. 
2 See Spee. B. 
5 See the pair in the box of specimens. 
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A few well-cured entire skins, with the curly fleece upon them, are 
used in Turkey as seats by religious doctors and chief derwishes, and 
others are exported to Europe, where they are fancied as rugs and 
saddle-cloths. A fine skin of this sort costs one hundred piastres 
(or 11.) at Angora, and one hundred and fifty at Constantinople. 

When the Tiftik fleeces have been shorn in spring, women 
separate the clean hair from the dirty, and the latter only is washed, 
after which the whole is mixed together and sent to market. That 
which is not exported raw, is bought by the women of the labouring 
families, who, after pulling portions loose with their fingers, pass 
them successively through a large and fine teethed iron comb, and 
spin all that they thus card! into skeins of yarn, called “ iplik’’ (the 
common Turkish word for all thread), of which six qualities are 
made. An oke of Nos. 1 to 3, now fetches in the Angora bazar from 
twenty-four to twenty-five piastres, and the like weight of Nos. 3 
to 6, from thirty-eight to forty piastres. Threads of the first three 
numbers have been usually sent to France, Holland, and Germany; 
those of the last three qualities to England. 

The women of Angora moisten their carded goats’ hair® with much 
spittle before they draw it from the distaff, and they assert that the 
quality of the thread much depends upon this ; nay more, that in the 
melon season their yarn is incomparably better, as eating this fruit 
imparts a mucilaginous quality to the saliva. ‘‘ Divide (said they) a 
quantity of Tiftik into two parts; let the same person spin one half 
in winter and the other in the melon season, and you will plainly see © 
an important difference.’ In winter (they added) the thread cannot 
be spun so fine as in summer, since, owing to the state of the atmo- 
sphere in the cold season, it becomes more harsh (crisp). 

Before this yarn is used by the weaver, it is well saturated with 
a glutinous liquor called “ Chirish.” This is made from a root like 
a radish*, which comes to Angora from the neighbourhood of Konia. 
It is dried and pounded, mixed with water, and well shaken in a bag. 
Then the liquor is strained off, and small skeins are steeped in it, 
while large hanks are watered by the mouth when they have been 
spread out, according to the following process, which I may describe 
as witnessed by us at Angora. 

“We found the workmen before sun-rise on a level space by the 


1 See Spec. C. 2 Spee. D. 

3 A medical friend describes it as a plant of the Asphodoly family, which grows 
on all the high table lands of Armenia, Shoemakers are said to use the dried flour 
as “size” where the plant is common; but I found a different article in use at all 


the shoemakers’ bazars in Constantinople, 
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banks of the Angora stream. Upon a centre and two end cross trees 
was rather loosely stretched a double web of yarn, 70 feet by 7, 
which was kept extended and separate by sliding cross sticks. Two 
men walked up and down the sides of this frame at the same time 
nearly opposite to each other, holding bowls of “Chirish” liquor 
made into a thin yellow mucilage: of this they continually squirted, 
or rather blew out, mouthfuls in alternate showers’, all over the 
web, while others followed them to press the threads together for a 
moment, and then to change their position relative to each other, by 
means of the sliding cross bars mentioned, so that all might be 
equally moistened, as well as to rebind any threads that had given 
from the tension. The Chirish liquor had a sweetish and not un- 
pleasant taste, but the squirters complained that it totally destroyed 
their teeth, and showed bare gums in proof. They distributed their 
jets with singular dexterity, in broad casts of the minutest drops, 
and expressed doubts whether, considering the clammy nature of the 
liquor used, any watering pot could be made to do their work as 
well, and save them from its inconvenient effects.” 

This operation is repeated several times®: the work is always 
commenced in the cool of the morning, so that it may be completed 
ere the heat of the sun can operate to dry the thread quickly. A long 
web, like the one described, having been sufficiently moistened, its 
threads are divided into breadths of the sizes ordered ; the weaver 
sends his comb that one end of a portion may be fitted into it, and 
carries the rest away rolled up on a stick, to be drawn out as his 
work advances. 

The women of Angora knit gloves and socks’ with the Tiftik yarn, 
working them both furry and plain, and making some socks of the 
latter sort so fine as to cost one hundred piastres the pair. The sur- 
plus of their yarn they sell to native weavers of stuffs. The weaver seeks 
threads of equal thickness and takes the skeins that he matches back 
to the women spinners, who reel them into one thread, assisting this 
operation with Chirish mucilage. The connected thread being 
returned to the weaver in large hanks, he, with a hand wheel, winds 
off small portions through a pan of water on to bits of reed cut to 
fit his shuttle. 


1 Tobacco for the Turkish pipe is damped by a similar process. 
2-Moorcroft shows that the preparers of goats’ wool and yarn for the Kashmere 
shawl manufacture, take pains to impart mucilage to each; first kneading the 
cleaned wool with damp rice flour, and afterwards dipping the yarn into thick boiled 
rice water. 
> See Spec. F, 
M 2 
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The cloths woven from Tiftik at Angora, are of two kinds, 
“Shalli” and “ S6f,” or twilled and plain cloth, and the manufac- 
ture of these is confined to men. The weaver sits with nearly half 
of his body in a small pit, at the bottom of which he works two or 
four treadles with his feet, according as he wishes to make plain or 
twilled cloth. Part of this loom is fixed to the floor before him, and 
the rest is suspended nearly over it from the ceiling. He contracts 
to work a piece of thirty Piks, or rather more than twenty-one yards, 
for a sum which varies according to the texture required, from fifteen 
up to one hundred piastres, and by working steadily he may finisha 
piece of this regular measure in six days. 

These stuffs are dyed at Angora’. Indigo and cochineal, with 
tartar, nitric and sulphuric acids, were mentioned as articles im- 
ported from Constantinople and Smyrna. Yellow berry? grows to 
perfection in the neighbourhood, and some spoke of a grass yielding 
the same colour as indigenous to the soil. Coffee colour, a favourite 
among the Turks, they obtain by mixing cochineal with the dried 
rind of the fresh walnut. They remarked that cloth made of dyed 
thread keeps its colour till it falls to pieces, while that which is dyed 
in pieces, fades with comparative quickness. 

Angora has always been the chief, if not the only, town in which 
Tiftik has been manufactured into cloth; the other towns of the 
area described sending their hair to its looms*. Now not even 
thread is spun at the latter places, their goats’ hair being exported 
in a raw state, and Angora itself has, from the latter cause, quite 
declined, there being “ perhaps fifty’ looms where there were one 
thousand two hundred in the best days of this provincial capital, and 
not more than from one thousand to fifteen hundred pieces of stuff 
sent out instead of twenty thousand that used to be required before 
the Greek revolution. The citizens take the last event as a point 
from which to date their decline, remarking, that before that period, 
there was a prohibition against the export of Tiftik from Turkey, 
except when wrought, or in the form of iplik, or homespun thread, 
so that the interests of the native spinners and weavers were protected 
against the machinery of Europe. Up to that time, however, it 
would seem that there was little demand for the raw material in 
Europe. Tournefort, indeed, in 1701, speaks of this hair being used 
in England for wigs, and particularly states, that it was required un- 


2 See Spec. G. 2 See Spec. H. 

3 A near village named Stenzes, at which fine Sof is made, was mentioned to us as 
the only other place at which looms were known to exist, and these did not number 
a dozen. 
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spun. According to the information that was kindly procured for 
me by an English merchant at Constantinople, when some bales of 
white Angora goats’ hair were shipped thence to England, in 1820, 
the article was so little appreciated, that it brought only 10d. per lb.; 
since that period the English demand for the raw hair has been 
annually increasing, and the ordinary price for many years, has been 
18d. per lb., though, from unusual causes, it has fluctuated from 
27d. to 14d. Permission is now freely given by the Turkish govern- 
ment to export raw Tiftik, and as European manufacturers find it 
more convenient to make their own thread by machinery, the demand 
for Angora handspun yarn has almost ceased, and its value in Turkey 
has fallen one half. The following list of exports from Constanti- 
nople, for the last three years, will show how one article has super- 
seded the other, and what is the present state of the trade. 


Mohair Yarn. Tiftik. 
1836 - - bales 538 - - 3841. 
NSB = 6) Glo, 82 - = 2920]. 
1838 - - do. DN sa BES PASH 


No yarn has been, and probably none will be, exported this year. 
2679 bales of Tiftik have been already shipped, and it may be ex- 
pected that fully 3000 more will be exported before the end of the 
season, from the supply of this year’s produce, which is just arriving 
from the interior®, The bales that are brought on horses weigh 
sixty okes, those that come on camels, one hundred ditto; but the 
proportion of the latter is small, and seventy okes may be taken as 
the average weight. 

- My latter informant thought that from 1000 to 1500 bales might 
be shipped annually for England at Smyrna. 

The native demands for Shalli-and Sd6f, is said to have decreased 
since the adoption of an European style of dress by the Turkish 
grandees, who used to wear full summer robes of these stuffs ; but 
though this change of costume has, doubtless, had some effect upon 
the Angora manufactures, they have probably been chiefly injured by 
the introduction of cheap French and English merinoes into the 
Turkish bazars. Owing to these causes and to the recent large 
European demand for raw hair, the value of Angora shawl stuffs has 
gone down so quickly, and so completely, as to entail great loss upon 


1 Year of commercial distress, therefore exports much diminished. ke 
2 June, 1839. 
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the wholesale and retail merchants who dealt in them’, and little 
short of ruin upon the weavers, hand spinners, dyers, and others 
who were connected with the’ manufacture at Angora itself*. But 
though the city has thus suffered, the province must gain largely by 
the change, if the Sultan can be made sufficiently aware of his own 
interest to treat it fairly. 


I will now speak of the second race. This goat has an un- 
changing outer covering of long bristle, between the roots of which 
comes in winter, an under coat of downy wool*, that is naturally 
thrown off in spring. A remarkable fine breed of this species exists 
throughout the area to which the Angora white-hair goat is limited, 
but similar breeds prevail all over the highlands of Turkish and 
Persian Armenia and Kurdistan, in the neighbourhood of Kerman, 
and probably in other elevated parts of Persia. Moorcroft, in speak- 
ing of {the shawl} wool which is used in Kashmere, says, “ It was 
formerly supplied almost entirely by the western provinces of Lassa 
and by Ladakh; but of late, considerable quantities have been pro- 
cured from the, neighbourhood of Yarkand, from Khoten, and the 
families of the great Kerghiz Horde ;” and he elsewhere remarks, that 
although some districts of those countries produce finer fleeces than 
others, “the breed is the same in Ladakh as in Lassa, Great Thibet, 
and Chinese Toorkistan.” I quote these remarks because I have 
little doubt, from Moorcroft’s description of the wool brought from 
the just named different countries to Kashmere, and from actual Ὁ 
comparison of London samples, marked “Cashmere wool,’ with 
specimens collected in Asia Minor and Armenia, that the double- 
coated goats which are pastured on the tablelands of Thibet, and 
those which range the shores of the Euxine, are but varieties of the 
same species. 

As far as my recollection goes, the double-coated breed that en- 


1 Formerly there were thirty-six merchants in Constantinople who traded ex- 
elusively in Angora stuffs and Mohair yarn; now there are but six, and the Angora 
“Khan” is nearly deserted. 

2 Tournefort, in 1701, rated the population of Angora at about 45,000 inhabit- 
ants. Kinnier, in 1817, estimated it at 20,000. Our accounts give now but a 
total of 13,000, of whom many hundreds would instantly emigrate if permitted. We 
saw but twelve looms at work, because the Sultan had ordered a levy of 150 
Christians as pioncers to his army, and all able-bodied weayers were hiding them- 
selves. 

5. See Spec. I. 
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joys the favoured districts of the white Angora hair goat, is of larger 
size than any in the more southern Turkish provinces that I passed 
through ; and I should say that its wool is the finest, but I had not 
sufficient means of comparison to give a positive opinion on the latter 
point ; and leaving others to investigate at leisure, for the benefit of 
natural history and commerce, the circumstances which favour the 
production of a valuable article that seems to be ‘easily procurable 
from many countries, I proceed to communicate the few notes re- 
garding it, which my friend and myself were able to make during 
short and hurried journeys’. 

The double-coated race of goat in the Turkish and Persian 
districts, which have been specified above, is coloured black, brown, 
golden and light dun, gray, and piebald. The colours of the two 
coats do not necessarily correspond, black bristle commonly overlies 
brown wool, and other double coats which are of the same general 
tint, differ more or less from each other in depth of shade. Goats 
of this breed in Angora, are occasionally mixed with the white-hair 
goat first described, either by the shepherd’s inattention, or when a 
remarkable flock-leader is desired. In such cases, that influence, of 
which we read in the Bible history of Jacob, and in the Georgics of 
Virgil, always predominates strongly; the produce, we were told, 
having, invariably, a double coat of some colour, commonly of piebald. 
White goats, with both bristle and under wool’, are now and then seen 
in Angora, but this is said by the natives to be almost always, when, 
after two or three partial crossings, the issue of a white-hair, and of 
a coloured double-coated goat, is being brought round to the firstrace’. 
At most places out of Asia Minor, the people said that white was a 
rare colour for shawl wool. “At Mosul, however, the only sample 
that I could obtain from the bazar, was white, hair and bristles mixed, 
and I was assured that it was the colour most commonly brought 
there. This could hardly have resulted from a cross with the Angora 
hair goat. 

The outer coat is called ‘“ Kill” or “Kill,” the general Turkish 


1 You cannot make satisfactory inquiries in these countries without time to put 
repeated questions. A Constantinople merchant told me, on the authority of his 
brother-in-law, that the best Angora ‘* dehrem” was exported to India for the shawl 
manufacture in Kashmere. The brother-in-law being appealed to, said that he had 
only expressed wonder that it was not so exported, and it came out that he con- 
ceived Hindostan to lie somewhere in the vicinity of England. 

2 See Spee. J. 

3. We noticed after shearing time, that all the flocks we saw were led by piebald 
goats that had not been clipped like the rest; but our information regarding the 
first mixture and subsequent crossing of these two breeds, was imperfect. 
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word for bristle, and the under coat is called “ dehrem,” at Angora, 
a term, which, according to our informants there, is also applied 
to the soft down with which nature clothes the camel in winter. 
In Meninsky's Lexicon, there is a word signifying the same thing, 
but spelt ‘ Derhem,” whereas, it was remarkable that} the Ar- 
menian merchants at Angora pronounced the first syllable 
with a strong aspirate. I mention this because the word appears 
to be little known in any shape beyond Angora; indeed, only 
persons in that province who affect correctness, make a point of 
using it, the common people giving the general name of Tiftik, to 
their goat flocks of cloth species, which, except at breeding seasons, 
are kept together, and talking of ak and kara (white and black) 
Tiftik. Beyond those provinces of Asia Minor, to which the white 
Angora hair goat is peculiar, the Turkish as well as the Persian 
shepherds apply the term Tiftik to the double-coated goat, and 
under this name, I imagine, has been sold all the shawl wool that 
has hitherto been exported to Europe through Constantinople and 
and Smyrna, or by any port on the coast of Syria. I was assured 
by merchants in the Angora “ Khan” at Constantinople, who gave me 
the specimens of “ deri dehrem” or “skin wool,’ which will be found 
in the box forwarded’, that no Angora goat’s wool of this second sort 
had, until the present year, been exported to Europe through the 
capital. They took the pareels, they said, from a few bales for the first 
time invoiced by them, and sold to an English merchant, adding 
that Smyrna had hitherto monopolized the export trade of all their 
«‘dehrem’”’ that was not consumed at home, for their women use it 
also to a considerable extent, in knitting warm socks and gloves 
that are esteemed all over Turkey’. 

In other “Khans”’ at Constantinople, used by Turkish and Persian 
merchants, I found men packing, for Europe, bales of goats’ “skin 
wool,” that was similar in kind, but inferior in quality, and so full of 
lime, that much dust was raised when any quantity of it was stirred. 
This, it was said, came from Kurdistan, aecording to long custom. 
The Nomade tribes who possess these double-coated goats, sell many 
of them when they come down from the mountains, in the most cun- 
venient villages and towns, to which certain wooltraders make circuits. 
The men of Kaiserea appear to be great collectors of shawl wool, and 


1 In the interior of Persia this sort of wool is called “‘ Koark.” 

2 See Spec. K. 

3 Spec. L. I did not ascertain whether any are exported to Europe. Probably 
not, except as occasional presents, as their price would not enable them to compete 
with our lamb’s wool fabrics of similar kind. 
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I have heard of their going as far east as Diarbekir for it. The 
flesh of these animals, like that of the Angora hair goats, is every- 
where sold as winter provision for poor people, and their skins are 
likewise transferred to curriers, who prepare them for Morocco 
leather. The bristles are for the most part first removed, by_a weak 
solution of lime, rubbed on the inside of the skin, which loosens them 
without bringing away the under down, and this, more or less mixed 
with the finer bristles that remain, is next taken off by a stronger 
solution of the same substance. The separate bristle, like that of the 
common goat all over Turkey, is made into ropes and girths, and 
into hair cloth, which is used for sacking and the packing of mer- 
chandise. The wool, mixed as it is with bristles, is either sold to the 
travelling merchants above mentioned, or used in the country for 
the manufacture of felt caps, tent coverings, and horse clothing. 
When the warmth of spring causes the under coat to leave the skin, 
it works gradually off towards the end of the bristles, and on which 
it hangs in small lumps. We arrived too late at Angora to see there 
any wool in this state, but I forwarded some specimens from Erz- 
room, which I cut from the back of a double-coated goat that had 
several remaining on its back in that elevated valley, as late as 
August. The Kurdish shepherds, I was told, do not think it worth 
while to collect these lumps of down when they clip their goats in 
spring for the bristle. At Angora, where this sort of wool is put to 
a separate and profitable use, one would imagine that there could 
hardly be the same indifference, yet the “ dehrem” gloves and socks 
knitted there have all some bristle in them, and I cannot say whether 
this results from the use of dead wool obtained from curriers, or 
from a difficulty in freeing the spring coat from the bristles with 


‘which it is closely associated. Moorcroft thus describes the way in 


which the Thibetan shawl wool is obtained in spring :—‘“ The goat’s 
bristle having been cut short with a knife, in the direction of its 
growth, or from the head towards the tail, a rude comb, made of 
seven willow pegs, is passed in the reversed direction, which brings 
away the finer wool almost unmixed with the coarse hair, or bristle.” 
Though not positive, I do not think that the Angora shepherds use 
similar means to collect their spring shawl wool. It seems certain 
that the other flock-masters who furnish the article, obtain it only 
from the skin of the dead goat in the beginning of winter, when the 
coat cannot have attained full growth, and when it probably becomes 
deteriorated for manufacturing purposes, by the quantity of lime that 
is mixed with it, the currier principally regarding the skin, and 
carelessly removing the bristle and down from it as something that 
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will help to make up the price that he has paid the butcher. Thus it 
may be doubted whether European manufacturers have yet known the 
article in its best state. From the little that I have been able to learn 
about it, I am induced to think that all the shawl wool hitherto ex- 
ported from Turkey to Europe, has been used for felting purposes. 
My idea is, that it will become a valuable commodity to English 
imitation Kashmere shawl manufacturers, if it can be{imported at a 
moderate price, and in a clean state. It is short in staple as now 
generally obtained, and probably is so at its fullest growth, but it is 
described at Angora as “spinning well’,” and the socks which the 
women there knit from the thread they make of it, seem to combine 
in a great degree, the qualities which are so much desired in shawls, 
viz. lightness, softness, and warmth. I find among my notes a 
memorandum that the full grown Angora double-coated goat, yields 
fifty or sixty drachms of wool, but I do not know who gave the in- 
formation, as we were hurried away from Angora in the midst of our 
inquiries regarding “‘dehrem.”’ An English friend at Erzroom, whose 
attention had been directed to the shawl wool of Armenia, calculated, 
after native report, that 120 goat skins in that country yield nine 
okes of rough wool: when the bristle has been tolerably picked 
from this, there remain six okes, which again will not give more 
than three okes, when it has been carefully picked and carded. 
Picking included, an oke of the last would cost eighteen piastres, 
or four shillings ; add two shillings more for freight, &c., and the 
wool might be delivered in London at six shillings per oke, or two 
shillings and twopence per pound’. By degrees, the different flock 
masters may be induced to pick their wool, so that it can be exported 
without further delay, and Englishmen in Turkey, interested in the 
trade, may not only persuade the shepherds within their reach to - 
collect their spring down by the Thibetan process, but to improve 
their breeds by crossing. Mr. Southey, in a letter that he was good 
enough to send me with some samples of Indian and other wools, 
mentioned that a French gentleman of Versailles, crossed the Angora 
hair goat with white Kashmere, and that the wool of crosses three, 
four, and five, was worth double the price of gray Kashmere, or four 
shillings a pound. It would be easy to import the double coated as 
well as the hair goat from Turkey, into European countries, in which 


1 It would be easy, by writing to some resident in Constantinople, to get a 
measured quantity of the best rough “dehrem”’ cleaned as perfectly as possible at 
Angora, by handpicking, finespun, and then woven into a piece of shaw] stuff in one 
of the looms used for the hair Shalli, or Sof. 

2 The refuse might sell for something at the picking place. 
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the elevation of the land and ,the pasture most resembles that of 
Asia Minor or Armenia; we might try districts in our own Welsh or 
Scotch highlands, and, if after the most judicious crossings, it should 
prove impracticable to acclimate a race at home, our experiments 
could hardly fail to determine how the best hair and wool can be 
grown in Asia. Now that the Indus has been opened, English ma- 
nufacturers may look for an additional supply of shawl wool from 
the countries which have hitherto been obliged to send their produce 
by fixed land routes to Kashmere, and we might, perhaps’, with 
success import the best Thibetan breeds into many parts of the 
Himalayan mountains that are subject to British control. 

The friend whom I mentioned in the beginning of this letter, is 
Dr. P. Zohrab, of the British College of Physicians, who is at present 
residing on his estate near Broussa. He will esteem it a real pleasure 
to carry out any inquiries that may be made regarding either race 
of goat in Asia Minor, and there is nobody, who, from his talents 
or local acquaintance, can do it better. 


APPENDIX. 


I saw at Bagdad a remarkable sheep, having a very thick, long, 
and fine fleece of a slightly reddish hue. This breed is called 
“ Marguzeh,’ and it is found in the North-Western district of the 
province of Ardelan, named Sekkez. Rams of this race might im- 
prove our fleeces at home, in India, or in Australia, and a few should 
be obtained for trial. The animal that I saw belonged to Colonel 
Shee, commanding the Persian detachment, but Colonel Taylor, the 
British resident at Bagdad, who is a member of the Asiatic Society, 
said, that he would be happy to get any that might be applied for. 


Revised Note to explain the Specimens sent from Constantinople. 


A. land 2. A whole white-hair goat’s skin, and a sample of 
hair. a@ extra—a white kid’s skin. 

B. A two-year-old female goat’s skin; esteemed the best. 

C. Specimen of carded Tiftik. 

D. Six numbers of Angora “ Iplik” or yarn. 

E. Some dried and pounded Chirish. 


1 The heavy periodical rains on the southern side of the great Himalayan 
Chain, might injuriously affect animals accustomed to a dry climate. 
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A pair of common plain white hair socks. Price 30 piastres. 


Patterns of dyed Shalli and Sdf, (the latter both plain and 
watered.) 


Angora yellow berry. 

A black double-coated goat’s skin, with down beneath the 
bristle. 7 extra—a black kid’s skin of this species. 

A sample of white bristle and wool. 


A packet containing samples of differently coloured “Deri 
Dehrem,” or “ skin wool.” 


Some gloves made at Angora from “ Dehrem.” 


Sent from Erzroom. 


A and B. Two shades of brown goat’s wool. 

C. Gray ditto. 

D. White ditto. 

E. Bristle, with lumps of wool attached. 
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Arr. VIII.—Copy of an Arabic Inscription in Cufic or Karmatic 
characters, on a Tombstone at Malia; with remarks and 
translation, by Joun SHaxesrear, Esq. 


A FAC-SIMILE in plaster, from which the accompanying lithograph 
is copied on a reduced scale, having been presented by Sir Grenville 
Temple, Bart., to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, it has been submitted to the inspection of the members 
of the Society as well as of visitants: and, attempts have subse- 
quently been made, in this country, at deciphering and translating it. 

In the first volume, however, of the Fundgruben des Orients, or 
Mines de I’ Orient, printed at Vienna, in 1809, and commencing at 
Ρ. 393, some account has before been given of this tombstone, 
together with what is there considered a translation of the inscrip- 
tion ; and, part of that account it seems advisable here to transcribe, 
which is as follows : 


“Della dimora dei Saraceni dominanti in quest’ isola di Malta 
ne rimane qualche monumento. Nel cortile della casa d’uno dei 
nostri principali cittadini si trova incastrata nel muro una pietra 
quasi quadrata, essendo di palmi due e tre once di larghezza, ed un 
pajo d’once pit lunga, nella quale a gran caratteri arabici ὃ scolpita 
una lunga epigrafe. Di essa presero pit copie diversi forestieri 
eruditi. Noi ne mandammo una, presso a cinque lustri sono, al 
proposto Giovannantonio Goti, 1] quale ci scrisse averla inviata a 
Monsignor Assemani, per farla da lui spiegare, ma poi non ebbimo 
verun riscontro. La communicammo anche al nostro Camillo 
Falconet, membro pensionario dell’ Accademia reale delle iscrizioni 
e belle lettere di Parigi, versato in pit lingue e scienze, il quale ce 
ne diede la spiegazione. Questa ἃ, che il contenuto nel cerchio di 
mezzo ἃ un epitaffio d’una figliuola d’un Arabo (e questi tra uno 
de’ principali Saraceni che qui dominavano) di_ nome Hassan, e che 
le altre parole scolpite ne’ tre lati esprimono alcune sentenze sopra 
la morte, tolte dall’ alcorano. Fin qui il Conte Ciantar, nella Malta 
illustrata, T. I. p. 691.” 

“ Questa indicazione sommaria e poco soddisfacente di cid che ὃ 
contenuto nell’ iscrizione, ὃ tutto quello che si poté sulla stessa 
sapere dopo gli studj fatti dai dotti citati dal sudetto Conte. Molti 
altri insigni eruditi se ne occuparano in seguito, ma sempre invano. 
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Nessuno riusci mai a darne una traduzione ragionevole e compiuta. 
Alla fine noi abbiamo il vantaggio di averla attualmente, e ci facci- 
amo piacere di communicarla agli amatori dell’ antichita. Siamo 
tenuti di questa traduzione a S. E. il Cav. d’ Italinsky, fu Inviato 
Straordinario e Ministro Plenipotenziario di 5. M. 1’ Imperatore di 
Russia presso la Porta Ottomana, il quale, condotto dalle vicende de’ 
tempi a Malta, e dietro alle sollecitazioni di molti maltese e stranieri, 
s’ indusse ad occuparsi nel deciffrare questo antico monumento, la 
di cui interpretazione sembrava impossibile. Egli osservd che 
realmente era impossibile che si potesse tradurlo nei paesi esteri, 
poich® tutte le copie tratte dall’ originale erano  scorrettissime. 
Asserl di pit' che malgrado le molte sue osservazione fatte sull’ 
originale, trovd due lettere, che, o per i guasti cagionativi da tempo, 
o per la singolarita dei caratteri, sono assolutamente indeciffrabili. 
La parola giace e la frase preda della morte, sono pit presunzioni che 
spiegazioni di caratteri che non si poterono, per quanto si facesse, 
deciffrare.”’ 

After some farther remarks, the writer continues, “ Ecco una 
copia esatta di questo rimarchevole monumento del duodecimo secolo, 
col testo in caratteri arabici, colla traduzione e note, tali quali ce 
le communicd il sudetto Sigr. Cavaliere.” 


Notwithstanding, however, the hopes of a correct reading and 
translation, which might have been entertained from the attempts 
made, on the spot especially, as above related, yet the “ copia esatta,” 
as afterwards given in modern Arabic characters, and ascribed to 
the Cav. d’ Italinsky, is too far remote from the original to merit 
being again submitted to the public ; and the like observation may 
be fitly extended to the lines subsequently given as a translation. 

In the Maltese Penny Magazine, of the 19th Oct. 1839, this 
tombstone is again noticed: and, though the observations there 
made, are chiefly taken from the Mines de I’ Orient, as above referred 
to, yet some little new is added, especially a Maltese version ; the 
modern Arabic and the translation, however, are founded on the 
productions attributed to the Cay. d’ Italinsky, and approach but in 
few particulars, if in any respect, nearer than his to the truth. 

Soon after the fac-simile of the inscription reached the Society, a 
translation of the introductory and historical part, contained in the 
centre and hereafter marked (a), was effected, and for the most part 
with exactitude, by the skill and care of Mr. Norris, as read before 
the members at their meeting, on the 3rd of Nov. 1838. Other 
attempts have subsequently been made, not only of the central part, 
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but of the marginal portions also: and Mr. Lane, the learned 
translator of the Arabian Nights, must be especially mentioned, as 
having made great advancement towards ascertaining both the correct 
reading and the real sense of the epitaph. That gentleman dis- 
covered the versification of the lines marked (8) (c) in the following 
transcript, an important aid, nay, on some occasions, a sure guide 
in the research. Mr. Lane’s success, too, in other particulars, which 
will hereafter be noticed, evinces his intimate acquaintance with the 
language of the original. Still doubt remains as to the correct 
reading of a few words ; and, consequently, as to the strict meaning 
intended. This chiefly arises from the indeterminate nature of the 
characters, void of the diacritical points as well as of the marks for 
short vowels and other purposes, which facilities occur in more 
modern Arabic writings. 

Judging from the copy before us, the original must have been 
carefully engraved in the character called Karmatique by le Chevalier 
Marcel, in his Paléographie Arabe, being a florid style of writing, 
founded on the more ancient Cufic. The lady, to whose memory 
the tablet was executed, was doubtless of a high family: and, the 
first patronymic attached to her father’s name, shows him to have 
been an Arab of the celebrated tribe Hudhail, to individuals of which 
tribe poetical effusions of various kinds may be found attributed in 
the Ham4sa: so, toAbu Sakhr Alhudhali, in grief for the loss of his 
mistress, is among others ascribed a short ode, of the force and 
beauty of which the following lines may impart some faint idea :— 


What, and I swear by Him whose will must be, 
Death follows life—erief joy, at whose decree, 

Since She, whose friendship once what bliss to share ! 
Leaves me a prey to anguish and despair, 

Do I not envy brutes the life they lead ? 

See, mates with mates at peace the desert tread : 
Then, love for Her! let each successive hour 

Double thy fervour and augment thy power; 

No rest I covet till I reach the tomb, 

No consolation ere the day of doom. 

Wondrous, with Her, how light time winged his way, 
Without Her, now, how heavy hangs the day ! 


In addition to what is mentioned above relative to this monument, 
we find in the Malta Penny Magazine, before noticed, that the “stone 
belonged originally to the noble family of Sciara, in whose possession 
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it yet remains, being still to be seen in the wall of a house situated 
in Strada Stretta and Str, Brettanica, appertaining to the Baronessa 
Parisi, and at present occupied by the Judge G. B. Satariano.”’ 

At the end of the first volume of Mines del’ Orient, is an attempted 
fac-simile on a reduced scale, as well as in the Malta Magazine above 
quoted : it will be evident, however, from a comparison of them 
with the plaster impression now owned by the Society, that both the 
former are very deficient in correctness. 


Transcript of the Epitaph in Naskhi or modern Arabic characters. 
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The middle part (A) of this inscription presents no great difficulty 
to the translator, except as to the word above marked (*) apparently 
a proper name, which, from the indefinite nature of the characters 
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has not yet been ascertained: and the sense of this portion may be 
the following :— 

In the name of (the*) God, the merciful, the merciful: and (the) God 
bless the prophet Muhammad and his family, and with salvation save ! 
To (the) God (belong) glory and immortality ; but, on his creatures is 
written” perishableness : and, to you in the messenger of (the) God is an 
excellent example. This is the tomb of Maimiina, daughter of Hassdn, 
son of Ali, of the tribe Hudhail and of Sis: she resigned 
life, the mercy of (the) God upon Her, thursday the sixteenth of Shaabdn 
the great’, in the year five hundred and sixty nine*, testifying that there is 
no God but (the) God, one, to whom there is no companion. 

Of the marginal portions (B) (6), which are almost wholly poetical, 
it is more difficult to ascertain both the reading and meaning ; for 
which reason, it may be of use to write them again, ραν Ἐλϑνς 
the verses, and exhibiting the diacritical marks now usual in Arabic. 
And, though it is not clear which portion of the two was actually 
designed to precede, yet the lines marked (B) may, without incon- 
venience, be first noticed. 


σ΄ ο gece -. - 03902 
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Lsly athe ley ὡς Last 
1 The article is used in the appellation of the Being adored by Muhammadans, 
by way of distinction from the indefinite xJ§ iJa4 (any being) adored; which latte, 

words occurs towards the end of this part of the inscription. 


® Doubt may be entertained as to the correctness of oN in the fifth line, 


here translated “is written”; yet, this reading seems fully sanctioned by the 
~~ 3YU-O0r95 OL- - 3 


Koran; so, in Ossee 3S δ yaw we find Mal} eqns AT killing is 
written (destined ) upon them. 
3 The reading 8 ys ἡ} in the ninth line, here rendered by “ the great,” is ques- 


tionable. Mr. Lane writes it oss 


4 Twenty-first of March, 1174, of our era, 
VOL. VI. N 
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The measure, as Mr, Lane discovered, is beams basit. In the 

5 = Os 

first hemistich of the second verse, is a doubtful reading, (ἀξ) 
= Ue = oe --0S 


J,a5_ which, probably, should be, Sysa5 Ss) . The first, which 


Mr. Lane adopts, might be rendered made (too) narrow for me a 
palace, or, according to that gentleman, has prohibited me a pavilion; 
and, the latter may be translated, made me depart in the evening, or 
expelled me (as to) a palace; yet this last cannot well be justified by 
Arabic grammar. In the first hemistich of the third verse, the 


=O- 5 U 


reading id, “yo as given by Mr. Lane, though apparently, in 


regard to one letter, difficult to reconcile with the original, conforms 
to the measure of the verse; and, with respect to meaning, is sanc- 
tioned by the Koran’, from which the phrases here throughout, are 
borrowed as much as possible. The first word of the last hemistich 


= VU 


is read beast by Mr. Lane, though he notes his doubt of it: and, 


= OL 
Last solely, only, as written above, may, perhaps, suit better with 
the context. 

Of these verses, then, a translation, nearly literal, may be :-— 


Look with both thine eyes, is any one on earth immortal *? 
Or (is there) a repeller of death, or any enchanter against him ? 


So an ee S Crews 


1 So, in oo) 5 δ)... we find hs qu le de AS every man is 
- oO ws 
pledged in what he has wrought: again in ya % gw We read le rece.) As 


ὍΣ - O--- 


Kind Dy ennand every soul is pledged in that which it has wrought, And, in a 


note appended to thesfirst of these passages, at p. 424, of his translation, Sale says, 

“Every man is pledged unto God for his behaviour: and if he does well, he re- 

deems his pledge; but if evil, he forfeits it.’ The latter part of the same 
Se © Sa 


Os a 
hemistich resembles much the passage pa CncdS la SIS this is for 


what your hands have before done, which occurs i x 
y Sf ἢ occurs in Nyat δὴ Sym 
Siam ΞΙ - ty SEOs Gee 


2 Τὴ the js) By gaw we find Gk WS Xie K 4 λυ eds lo 


whatever is with you shall vanish ; but, what is with (the) God is eternal, 
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Death made (too) narrow for me (or straitened to me) a palace ; for, 
wo is me ! 

My gates and bars protected me not from him: 

And, I became a pledge for the deeds I (should) have done previously 
(to death), 

Solely’ (remaining) upon me; and, what follows is immortal. 

The verses marked (c) on the two recesses, may be thus tran- 

scribed :— 
209 Oe ὦ -U-Uro E_ σ΄ 


eg uly XS g! oa sy ἮΝ: Ls 
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᾿ That good works alone remain of value after death, is frequently testified in 
the Koran ; so, in the \=<\JJ Bye the angels are represented as saying to the 


- 3 —-U- O305 = OA 2.9 οἷ 


righteous 9 hers ΩΣ le ἃ xis S pho} enter the garden with what (or 


039-05 3... -“ο Gro wie o--- 
for what) ye have wrought: again, ΣᾺ Jy yao (: τον! - οὐ sus 
-ο3-- .-- - ΄“οξ 


ὧ hers } 936 Le gel and we shall certainly reward those who are patient 


with their reward, according to the utmost good which ἐμέν shalt have performed. 
“0305 - OF a - = 


Again, in the ¢ylaseS$ 2 5 yyw it is said, pis vans » (ΣΞ “Le 4 
"- 03_U_ 
& λα and ye shall be recompensed ομΐῃ ας to what ye shall have done: and, in 


-U- — »-ΖΞ5 ὦ. - O--= --- OF 


the K SLL) δ ρων we find, Lakes sla uy? 3 dad ihs ἘΠῚ Se (x 


whoever does that whichis right, (it is) for himself ; oh, ΕΣ docth evil, (it is) 
upon (him) self. The preposition, to which the primitive sense, wyon, is given in 
the passage just quoted, is rendered by Sale against, which may be correct, being 
probably designed as the opposite to the preposition used in the foregoing sentence ; 
and Mr. Lane renders the same word, against, in translating the last hemi- 
stich of these verses ; yet, the meaning here preferred, seems best to fit the reading 

Ose mee Oe EVoOr 5 Vora): 


adopted: so, in 9,5} Sygu we find eis Ξλ ρον gras δ᾽ οἱ gpl 


then be patient, or be not patient, itis equal upon (or in regard to) you. 
N 2 
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In this part, Mr. Lane’s endeavours were mostly successful: the 
ast words, however, appended at it were to the verses, he left unde- 
ciphered ; and, the reading here ventured on, is, in a great measure, 
conjectural. The expression in the latter part of the first hemistich 
may refer to the trial by Munkar and Nakir, immediately after the 
body is deposited in the tomb; or, perhaps, rather to the state of 
i mea continued even in death: so, in the SAM &, - we read 


ΞΕ - SOF ὃ 5 Ο 5.50" U0 - -U-lro “ 


as a al gpl ghd ae lis cia oe 


who created death and life, that He might prove you (as to) which of 
you is best in act’, The idea expressed in the second hemistich, 
probably refers to the Eastern practice of painting the eyes. The 


meaning of the latter hemistich may be borrowed from the Koran, 
"ον. Uw - 


as in Sl) ypu we read _y,snA)) as and to Him is the rising again. 


The last word, too, if rightly transcribed, is, no doubt, derived from 
Wo-U3 3 BGe-GD Us = 


the like source; soin yXal} δ). itis said AM) s54> AUL Epo 9 


5 


BIO iwiro)) 1515 ice ἘΞ 


ie lbs} ra Kgl and whoever transgresses the limits (statutes) 


of God, then those, they are the wicked. 
A translation of the portions marked (c) may literally then be: 


O thou, who beholdest the tomb, in which my trial I have borne, 
And the earth has filled with dust the lids and corners of my eyes, 
In my bed and my abode in trial (or in wretchedness) is warning, 
And in my rising again, when I come before my Maker. 


O brother (take warning, for) then are the limits (statutes, or- 
donnances or punishments”) of Him (the Creator). 


For the English reader, the Arabic verses have been paraphrasti- 
cally attempted as follows : 


(8) 
Death comes resistless ; look this globe around, 
What art averts him? Whoimmortal found ? 
Goodly my mansion, death expelled me thence ; 
*Gainst him my gates and bars a vain defence : 


* Maracci, in a note, says, that the souls of the dead, according to Muham- 
madans, retain with the bodies in their tombs till the resurrection, after which, 
they go to heaven or to hell. 


2 Among lawyers, Sad> is generally applied to the punishments fixed by a 
judge, 
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Pledged for my deeds, the good Τ᾽ ἃ done my store, 
Now all I claim, exposed to death no more. 


(c) 
O thou, who view’st the tomb, where suffering lies 
My altered body, filled with dust mine eyes, 
Know this my wretched state is soon thy own ; 
And both must stand before our Maker's throne : 
Then come, for deeds as done, so Heaven ordains, 
Eternal pleasures or unceasing pains. 
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Art. [X.—Observations on the Expediency of opening a Second 
Port in China, addressed to the President and Select Com- 
mittee of Supracargoes for the management of the Affairs 
of the Honourable East India Company in China, by Samuet 
Baxt, Esq., Inspector of Teas, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue following Memoir, bearing date the 2nd July, 1816, was written 
on the occasion of Lord Amherst’s Embassy to Pekin. A few 
copies were printed at the Company’s press at Macao, early in the 
year 1817, for private circulation only, and were very sparingly 
distributed, so that this memoir has now become scarce, and not to 
be found, except in a few public and private libraries. The publi- 
cation of it, therefore, at the present moment, when our relations 
with China are exciting an intense interest, seems highly desirable. 
The time is now come when we are called upon to decide what new 
privileges we have to demand of the Chinese: and since a more un- 
restricted intercourse with that country is looked for, it becomes an 
object of the first importance to ascertain at what Ports these pri- 
vileges may be best obtained ; for on that decision the future interests 
of the trade depend. It will be found that this memoir enters upon 
that subject with a minuteness of detail and fulness of illustration, 
not even attempted in any other publication. And though the prin- 
ciples laid down and course of arguments employed, may seem ex- 
clusively confined to the state of the trade under the control of the 
East India Company, yet they will be found, in fact, equally appli- 
cable to the circumstances of the trade at the present moment, and 
to contain matter eminently worthy of the attention of the public. 
It has been deemed advisable not to alter the original text, but to 
add a few notes, marked thus 4@, where any change of circum- 
stances in the trade, or matter furnished by more recent information, 
seemed to render such observations necessary. For greater ease of 
reference, the Chinese names of places have been altered and adapted 
to the orthography of Arrows mith’s map.—Ebir. 


Tue importance of opening a second port in China, as connected 
with the Company’s interests, has escaped the attention of few per- 
sons who have given the least consideration to our connections with 
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ἢ that country. Unfortunately, however, there exists so much diver- 
sity of opinion as to which port would be the most favourable, that 
we are involved nearly in the same doubt and perplexity, as if no- 
‘thing had been written upon the subject. Some have fixed on Amoy ; 
others on Ning-po; some on Shang-hay-hien, in Kiang-nan; some 
on Chusan, and Formosa; and some even on Cochin-China. It is 
to be regretted, that none of the advocates for those ports have 
‘stated their reasons of preference more at large; nor is it easy to 
perceive upon what principles they are grounded. If they be tried 
by the first great rule in commerce, viz., to choose the point where 
we are best enabled to buy the cheapest and sell the dearest, none 
will appear to have much weight. 

Tea may be considered as the only valuable branch of our trade, 
and all our imports are subservient to the purchase of this article. 
Let it be remembered, that scarcely a single article of the Company's 
imports, except cotton, would ever be brought to China, but for the 
purchase of tea*. It therefore appears probable, even without any 
examination, that the port to which the teas can be sent at the least 
expense must be the best situation for the Company’s trade. 

If the trade were perfectly unrestrained, no inquiry would be 
necessary ; but since it is diverted from its natural course by the 
arbitrary regulations of the Chinese Government, if we seek any ame- 
lioration, we must endeavour to determine what the natural channels 
would be, provided the trade were left free. 

Many preliminary objects must therefore be discussed before we 
can arrive at any solid conclusions upon this subject. We must first 
determine :—Which are the great rivers of the empire; through 
what provinces they flow; where they disembogue into the sea; how 
they are connected with other smaller rivers ; and whether, and where 
they form a junction ;—what are the most populous districts ;—what 
cities or towns are principally connected with the consumption of 
our imports; and which are the seats of the growth and manufac- 
ture of the goods we export. 

When we have determined the relative importance cf these, we 
shall then be enabled to ascertain which port will be the most favour- 
able for the trade. 

The present inquiry will therefore be conducted upon these prin- 
ciples; and I think I shall be enabled to prove, that Canton is, of 
all other ports, the most unfavourable for the trade; and that a port 


aS * This observation, though true at that period, must now be received 
with some allowance.—See Appendix K for loss on British imports, which, in 
1814-15, amounted to tales 247,112, or 82,3701. 
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hitherto unknown, or unnamed, that of Fu-chew-fu, in the province 
of Fo-kien, in the immediate vicinity of the tea country, is the most 
favourable. 

The two great rivers in this vast empire are the Yang-tse-kiang, 
and the Yellow River. 

The Yang-tse-kiang is the finest and most navigable river in all 
China. It flows from west to east through the provinces of Se-tchuen 
and Hou-quang, and skirting the northern part of the province of 
Kiang-see, disembogues into the sea in Kiang-nan. These provinces 
are the central, and have, in all ages, been the most celebrated and 
populous provinces in the empire’. 

The Yellow River, though large, is not very navigable. This 
river also bends its course from west to east, and disembogues itself 
into the sea in the province of Kiang-nan, though it can scarcely be 
said to enter China until it divides the two provinces of Shen-see 
and Shan-see?. 

In the same part of the empire, (the province of Kiang-nan,) 
where these two rivers disembogue into the sea, is also found that 
stupendous work, the Grand Canal. It extends from the city of 
Hang-chew-fu, situated on the borders of the two provinces of Tche- 
kiang and Kiang-nan, in an irregular line of 500 miles to the north- 
ward, through the populous provinces of Kiang-nan and Shan-tung ; 
and forming a junction with the Ouey-ho, or Eu-ho, and the Pei-ho, 
thus unites the two provinces of Kiang-nan and Tche-kiang, with the 
imperial city of Pekin, the present capital of the empire. 

Upon inquiry, I find that the direct inland communication be- 
tween the southern provinces of the empire, and the celebrated city 
of Su-chew-fu, the capital of the eastern division of Kiang-nan, is 
not by the Yang-tse-kiang* ; but in that tract pursued by the em- 
bassy under Lord Macartney, by the city of Hang-chew-fu, where 
the Grand Canal terminates, and along the rivers Tcheng-tang-kiang, 
Kan-kiang, and Pe-kiang, in the provinces of Tche-kiang, Kiang-see, 
and Quang-tong. 

Thus, as the great river, the Yang-tse-kiang, running through 
the centre of the empire, connects its western and eastern extremi- 
ties in the province of Kiang-nan; so also do the Yellow River and 


the Grand Canal unite this province with the city of Pekin, the 
capital of the empire, and the provinces of the north. The Tcheng- 


1 See Appendix A. 2 See Appendix B. 
ΟΞ * The reason is—the route by this river is more tedious and uncertain 
in the present state of navigation in China. See Sir ας Τὶ Sraunron’s Notes 
on the Embassy to Pekin, 1806, pp. 273, 274. 
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tang-kiang, which flows past the city of Hang-chew-fu, connects this 
province again with the rivers of Tche-kiang, Kiang-see, Quang-tong, 
and Fo-kien, thus forming a grand communication with all the great 
rivers and canals of the empire ; and uniting in the eastern division 
of the province of Kiang-nan, the northern and southern, as well as 
the western and eastern extremities of the empire: a circumstance 
which has, in all ages, rendered this particular district eminently 
populous and commercial. No less than five cities of the first order 
-—among which are the celebrated ones of Su-chew-fu and Hang- 
chew-fu—are seated on the banks of that part of the Grand Canal 
which lies between the basin at Hang-chew-fu, and its junction with 
the Yang-tse-kiang, a distance of only 200 miles; besides Nankin 
the ancient capital of the empire, the cities of Song-kiang-fu, and 
Heu-chew-fu, and innumerable towns and hamlets in its immediate 
Vicinity. 

The population of China was estimated in the year 1777’, by the 
Pere Amiot, not to be overrated at 200,000,000. The amount fur- 
nished by the Pére Allerstain, in the same memoir, is reckoned for 
the several provinces as follows :— 


Pe-tche-lee ,...... 15,000,000 Ho-nan ..........ee 16,000,000 
Shen-see .......... 7,000,000 Hou-quang ........ 17,000,000 
Shan-see .......... 10,000,600 Se-tchuen ......... 3,000,000 
Shan-tung ......... 25,000,000 Quey-chew ........ 3,000,000 
Kiang-nan ......... 46,000,000 Kan-sou .......... 7,000,000 
Tche-kiang ....... 16,000,000 ὙΠ -ΠΔΠ «.... «νον 2,000,000 
Fo-kien ............ 8,000,000 Quang-see ......... 4,000,000 
Kiang-see ......... 11,000,000 Quang-tong ....... 7,000,000 


Total, 197 Millions. 


Thus the population of the province of Kiang-nan exceeds that 
of any other in China; whilst that of the provinces with which it 
has a complete water communication, perfectly uninterrupted, and 
unimpeded by mountains or land journies?, would amount, including 
Kiang-nan itself, to seven-tenths ‘of the whole population of the 
empire; and whatever diversity of opinion there may be respecting 
the whole population of China, all are agreed, that these provinces 
have had a vast superiority in relative population at all periods*. 


1 Date of Memoire. See Memoires des Chinois, tom. 6, p. 275. 

2 The provinces above alluded to are Kiang-see, Ho-nan, Hou-quang, Se- 
tchuen, and Quey-chew, all within the influence of the Yang-tse-kiang; and 
those of Pe-tche-lee, Shan-tung, and Tche-kiang, connected with the navigation 
of the Grand Canal. 

3. The provinces of Kan-soc, Shen-see and Shan-see, are not included in the 
above seven-tenths of the population, because I have no accurate information of 
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The principal places known to the merchants at Canton, as the 
great marts of trade, whence European commodities are diffused over 
the empire, are the cities of Su-chew-fu, in the province of Kiang- 
nan; Hang-chew-fu, in the province of Tche-kiang ; Vu-chang-fu, 
or Han-keu, the capital of the northern division of the Hou-quang ; 
Chang-cha-fu, the capital of the southern division of the same pro- 
vince; Nang-chang-fu, the capital of Kiang-see; and Canton, the 
capital of Quang-tong. 

The most celebrated of these are Su-chew-fu, in Kiang-nan ; 
Hang-chew-fu, in Tche-kiang; and Han-keu, or Vu-chang-fu, in 
Hou-quang’. The other places, and those indeed of the first impor- 
tance to our trade, are the districts in which the green and black 
teas are produced; the one situated in the neighbourhood to the 
west of Whey-chew-fu, in the province of Kiang-nan; and the other 
in the mountains of Vu-ye, situated towards the N. W. part of the 
province of Fo-kien. 

Now the distance from the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang, or from 
the city of Hang-chew-fu, is less to any of these places than from 
Canton to the same places. The navigation from Canton, through 
the provinces of Kiang-see and Hou-quang, is impeded by a chain of 
mountains that divides these provinces from that of Quang-tong 
(Canton), at the passes of Siao-moey-lin, and Ta-moey-lin, the for- 
mer in Hou-quang, and the latter in Kiang-see. In the route to 
Hang-chew-fu, it is impeded a second time, by a short land journey 
at Yu-shan, on the borders of Kiang-see and Tche-kiang. A second 
land journey must also be performed into the black tea districts, at 
the Passes of Fun-shuey-kuon, and Tong-mu-kuon, where a lofty 
chain of mountains separates this province from the adjacent one of 
Kiang-see. The rivers in Kiang-see and Hou-quang have torrents 
which add somewhat to the expense of the navigation :—the boats 
which navigate these rivers, and that of the Tcheng-tang-kiang, in 
Tche-kiang, are small; those of Kiang-see, seldom carry more than 
seventy or eighty chests of tea; the goods are transhipped four or 
five times on their passage, and the navigation is tedious. But on 
that part of the Grand Canal, which lies between the city of Hang- 
chew-fu, and the river Yang-tse-kiang, Mr. Barrow speaks of having 
seen vessels of 200] tons; and Du Halde says the biggest barks 


the inland navigation to and from these provinces. It is clear, however, from 
their being northern ones, they ought to be added. For the same reason, I 
have not included the province of Yun-nan, though the metals and other pro- 
ductions of this province are prineipally conveyed down the Yang-tse-kiang. 

1 See Appendix Ὁ, Ὁ. E. 
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in the empire navigate the Yang-tse-kiang, as high as Han-keu, or 
Vu-chang-fu. 

Thus it appears that the cities or towns principally connected 
with the foreign trade are all within the influence of the Yang-tse- 
kiang and the Grand Canal ; except those of Quang-tong, Quang- 
see, and Fo-kien; and that even the tea districts in this latter 
province are considerably nearer that river and the Grand Canal 
than to Canton :—also, that the facilities of communication with any 
of these cities or towns, by means of the Yang-tse-kiang and the 
Grand Canal are greater, and the navigation better, than from 
Canton to the same places. 

The Company's imports into China consist of cotton, woollens, 
lead, iron, and tin. The exports of black and green tea, raw silk, 
and nankeens. 

The Bombay cotton, is at present entirely manufactured, and 
principally consumed in the two provinces of Quang-tong and Quang- 
see. The Bengal cotton is partly consumed in the same provinces ; 
but principally sent to Fo-kien, where it is manufactured and con- 
sumed, 

By the accounts in the Appendix G it appears that the greatest 
quantity of woollens is sent to the two principal marts of com- 
merce before described, viz. Han-keu, in Hou-quang, and Hang- 
chew-fu, in Tche-kiang ; and that the whole quantity, except such 
part as is intended for the consumption of Quang-tong, Quang-see, 
and Fo-Kien, is sent to the before- mentioned provinces of Hou-quang, 
Kiang-see, Kiang-nan, and Tche-kiang, all within the influence of 
the great river, the Yang-tse-kiang, and the Grand Canal, or to the 
provinces north of these. Consequently, the river, Yang-tse-kiang, 
or the city of Hang-chew-fu, would be more favourable situations than 
Canton for the diffusion of the woollens over the Empire, except such 
as are intended for the immediate consumption of the two provinces 
of Quang-tong and Quang-see. 

The lead is chiefly consumed at Canton, this being an article 
that will not bear the expense of transport. A small quantity is sent 
annually to the green tea districts, but none to Fo-kien; the people 
of this province purchase their lead at Han-keu, and the expense of 
carriage being about one-half of that from Canton, is the reason 
why this lead is preferred. 

Tin is also principally consumed at Canton; a small quantity, 
however, is also annually sent to the green tea districts. Iron will 
not bear the expense of transport, and is therefore consumed at 
Canton. 
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Now supposing the trade with China to be rendered a free trade, 
it would probably settle itself into five ports, or divisions, viz. one in 
the Gulph of Pe-tche-lee ; a second, at the mouth of the river Yang- 
tse-kiang, in Kiang-nan; a third, at Hang-chew-fu, in Tche-kiang ; 
a fourth, at Fu-chew-fu, in Fo-kien ; and a fifth, at Canton. The 
quantity and amount of Company’s imports actually consumed in 
the present state of the trade, in each of these divisions, and -the 
quantity and amount of exports that could be most conveniently 
shipped from the same places, are as follows : 


IMPORTS\. EXPORTS. 
Quantity | Amount of Amount of 
Districts. of Sales at Purchases at 
Woollens. Canton. Canton. 
Pe-tche-lee ...... one-ninth 270,552 || ...-seceesscesccsecsescesccereees 
Yang-tse-kiang, | three-fifths 1,488,036 || ......cec.seeeeeneceeeseeeneeeers ---.ο 
Hang-chew-fu,..| one-ninth | 270,552 ||Green Tea, Raw Silk, ay 1,759,023 
ie Black Tea, consisting of : 
Feder cape ae re two-thirdsof the exports? } S5702;660 
Canton, .........- one-sixth 
Ditto Cotton................-. TOBA (OEM | saethodcossbence saa esasssne 345 — 
Ditto Lead and Iron ....... 


Tales, 3,080,848 
Add §. Long Ells, and other 171,632 
W oollens unaccounted for ? 


Tales, 3,252,480 || Tales, | 5,521,683 


Thus it appears that the port of Canton is not naturally con- 
nected with any part of the export trade, and is useful merely for 
the consumption of imports suited to this province and that of 
Quang-see. If so largea proportion of woollens as one-sixth, and im- 
ports generally are consumed in these two provinces, it arises merely 
from this principle—that whatever port is rendered the general 
emporium of the trade, there will there exist a greater consumption 
of foreign imports, compared with its population, than in any other 
part of the Empire. 


1 Imports for season 1814-15. See Appendix K. 

* The woollens annually sent to Fo-kien have been added to Hang-chew- 
fu, the quantity being small. 

5 See Appendix L. 
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A port in the Gulph of Pe-tche-lee could only be favourable for 
the introduction of articles suited to the consumption of the three 
provinces of Pe-tche-lee, Shan-see, and Shan-tung. 

The city of Hang-chew-fu is the most favourable situation for 
the exportation of the green teas, raw silk, and nankeens, and is also 
a good situation for the introduction of goods for general consump- 
tion, 

But the two most natural and best ports in the empire ‘are the 
Yang-tse-kiang, which carries off three-fifths of the woollens, and 
the province of Fo-kien, which produces two-thirds of the exports. 

Thus, so far as population, wealth, actual consumption, and easy 
transport of goods are concerned, a port in the Eastern division of 
the province of Kiang-nan, at that point where the river Yang-tse- 
kiang cuts the Grand Canal, is the best geographical situation for 
the introduction of all goods suited to general consumption; and 
might, perhaps, be the most favourable one for the trade, but for 
the bulk and great expense of transporting the black tea out of the 
province of Fo-kien’. 

Fo-k1EN is divided from the adjacent provinces by a chain of 
mountains that renders the transport of goods exceedingly expen- 
sive, 

The passes over which the teas are carried into the province of 
Kiang-see, and from thence to Canton, lie to the north of Tsong- 
ngan-hien, where the river Min ceases to be navigable. The expense 
of porterage across these mountains, amounts to one tale, two mace, 
five candareens per pecul’; which is more than one-third of the 
whole carriage ; though this pass is not one-seventh of the whole 
distance, nor the time occupied one-fifth of the whole time necessary 
for the transport of the teas to Canton. Such is the expense of this 


1 It is doubtful whether the rivers Yang-tse-kiang and Tcheng-tang-kiang 
areaccessible to shipsof heavy burthen. In that case the port of Shang-hay-hien, 
recommended by Mr. Pigou, becomes exceedingly worthy of attention. This 
port, on account of its central situation between the two cities of Su-chew-fu and 
Hang-chew-fu, and its proximity to the Yang-tse-kiang, certainly combines 
many advantages*. See Appendix T. 

2 See Appendix M. and N. 

$ See Appendix Q b. 


ΖΞ * The emporium of Shang-hay-hien has since been visited by Mr. 
Lindsay. He considers it a highly commodious port, and observes that “the 
advantages which foreigners, especially English, would derive from the liberty 
to trade to this port, would be incalculable.” See further observations in note 
to Appendix T, 
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land journey, which is the usual route for conveying the tea to the 
other provinces. Nor can the teas be moved out of this province, 
without incurring an expense of carriage of five times the amount 
necessary for shipping them from the port of Fu-chew-fu. But the 
greater the expense of crossing these mountains, the more necessary 
is a port in Fo-kien. 

I have also reason to think that the porterage across these 
mountains is more expensive on tea than on other articles, owing 
to the inconvenient size of the package. It is more so than either 
silver or lead! ; and it is certain that the woollens are unpacked at 
Canton and repacked into chests, which contain four or five pieces, 
in order to render the package more convenient for carriage’. 

Again, the route by which teas pass out of Fo-kien is considered 
as difficult and expensive, and is not the usual one from the coast 
into Kiang-see® and Tche-kiang. It is, therefore, no doubt dearer. 
Thus a further saving would be made in favour of woollens. 

Until better information, however, be obtained upon these points, 
it would be useless to estimate the expense of transporting goods to 
the principal marts of trade. The advantage, or otherwise, will prin- 
cipally depend upon the navigation up the river Min; and the 
passage across the mountains. 

The little information I possess upon this subject leads me to 
think that goods can be transported cheaper from Fu-chew-fu to 
Hang-chew-fu, than from Canton to Hang-chew-fu ; to Han-keu also 
a trifle less; but to Nan-chang-fu, and the Green Tea Districts, the 
expense would be rather more. 

But even supposing the expense of transporting woollens from 
Fu-chew-fu to Hang-chew-fu to be the same as from Canton to 
Hang-chew-fu—which is quite improbable,—still the bulk of the 
woollens is so small, compared with that of the black teas, that the 


1 The expense of transport between Ho-keu, in the province of Kiang-see, 
and Sing-tsun, in the mountain of Vu-ye, in Fo-kien, where the black tea is 
packed for the European market, is, 

On ΕἸ 6 Σ: ἐτονττετ τι ὐφεῖ.. εἰ 138 Candareens per pecul. 

Onilead -. ccsnesse ener senase 70 ~— ditto ditto 
when carried the whole way by porters ; but on tea, though part of the carriage 
is by water, it amounts to 180 candareens. 

2 What has been said of the woollens not being unpacked, is more particu- 
larly applicable to the external covering that envelops each piece of cloth, and 
not to the bale itself, for it may be said that not a single bale of cloth is sent 
inland in its original package. This, however, as it concerns the confidence 
commercially reposed in the company, is the same. 

5 See Appendix O and Ῥ. 
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whole amount of duties and carriage of even five-sixths of the wool- 
lens would not amount to so much as the carriage of tea from the 
Vu-ye mountains to the city of Hang-chew-fu, which is only half the 
distance ; and Hang-chew-fu is the nearest port to the Tea Districts, 
out of the province of Fo-kien. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that any reduction can be 
effected in the transport duties. The Chinese are unlikely to grant 
privileges to foreigners, which necessarily entail a loss on themselves ; 
and if no saving be made in the duties, then the carriage of the same 
quantity of woollens (five-sixths) would not amount to one-third of 
the carriage of tea from Fo-kien’. 

Again, the tea trade, though ostensibly a trade of barter, may 
really be considered a trade in cash. The advances made to the 
tea-men are in dollars, and not in long-ells ; and the balance, though 
paid in long-ells, is converted as soon as possible into dollars, and 
sent to Fo-kien. Thus, at any rate, so far as the province of Fo-kien 
is concerned, from the early advances until the final returns of the 
tea, the trade is a complete cash transaction. 

But if the tea-men sell their woollens for cash, how much more 
advantageous must it be to the Company to do the same?; and by 
sailing to Fo-kien with their dollars, save the expense of transport 
on tea; and still more certainly advantageous would it be to carry 
such dollars as we import ourselves, or procure by bills, and these 
amount to no less than one-third of the exports. 

It is obvious also that these arguments are applicable to any 
part from which the tea-men are ‘supposed to carry dollars to Fo- 
kien, whether it be from Canton, the Yang-tse-kiang, or the Gulph 
of Pe-tche-lee. 

That, in an open trade, our ships would resort to Fo-kien carry- 
ing dollars, to prevent the inland transport of so bulky an article as 
tea, cannot be doubted ; and since this is the natural state of the 
trade, in an open and unrestrained intercourse with China, it is what 
under any circumstances is much to be desired. 


PECULS. T M. TALES. 

1 Long-ells, five-sixths, 18,900, at 5 0 per pecul, 94,500 
Broad cloth, five-sixths, 1,200, at 7 5 —— 9,000 
Camlets, three-fourths, 3,000, at 8 7  — 26,100 


Total 129,600 


Black tea, say Peculs 150,000, at 2 8 —— 420,000 
* See Appendix I. 
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Such then is the importance of a port in Fo kien, on account of 
the great expense of crossing the mountains in that province. 

But, with respect to a port in Kiang-nan, the advantages are all 
speculative ; they depend upon nothing which is reducible to figures ; 
they all turn on expected increased consumption of imports, or 
increased price, or both. Though as to what effect may be produced, 
either on price or consumption, I confess myself utterly ignorant. 
To me it appears a subject in its nature too complex to speculate 
upon, even if we possessed more accurate and extensive information 
than we are ever likely to obtain in our present restrained and 
limited intercourse with this country. 

The only certainty distinctly to be seen is—that as far as popu- 
lation, wealth, actual consumption, and easy transport of goods are 
concerned, a port in the Yang-tse-kiang is the most favourable geo- 
graphical situation for the introduction of all articles of general 
consumption. It is there where, probably, the most extensive con- 
sumption and highest prices may be maintained; but what that 
consumption or those prices may be it is impossible to conjecture. 

Both ports are highly important to the interests of the Company, 
the one as it affects consumption or imports—the other, production 
or exports ; and each may have its advocates. 

Those who delight to frame magnificent schemes of an unlimited 
consumption of our imports, converting at the same time the wool- 
lens!, and all other unprofitable articles, into profitable ones, will 
choose a port in Kiang-nan ; but those who are unwilling to sacrifice 


1 The woollens consist principally of long-ells. The prime cost of a piece 
of long-ells, in England, exclusive of freight and other charges, may be esti- 
mated at 21. 16s. 8d. the piece, which at 6s. 8d. the tale, or 5s. 6d. the ounce of 
dollars, amounts to 8 tales 5 mace; so that long-ells, at 8 tales 5 mace per piece, 
and dollars at 5s. 6d. the ounce, are equally advantageous articles of import— 
supposing neither the Company nor the Chinese merchants to sustain loss. But 
long-ells, from the year 1811 to 1814, when sold by the merchant to the shop- 
keeper or draper, at Canton, have realized only 7 tales the piece, after paying 
1 tale 5 mace duty; thus making the highest mercantile price to the importer, 
without loss to the purchaser, 5 tales 5 mace per piece. It therefore follows, 
that the value of a piece of long-ells, viz., 27. 105. 8d., or 8 tales 5 mace, if 
invested in long-ells, would produce 35 per cent. less in China, than if invested 
in bullion. 

Again, if the prime cost of a piece of long-ells is 8 tales 5 mace, and the 
Chinese duties 1 tale 5 mace, long-ells must realize 10 tales in the shops at 
Canton, before they can be rendered so advantageous to the Company as silver. 

That long-ells might be converted into a profitable article of import at Can- 
ton, or any other port of trade, can scarcely be doubted. From the year 1799 
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a certain profit to speculative advantages will give the preference to 
the port of Fu-chew-fu. 

I shall therefore now show the benefits that would result to the 
Company's interests from the opening of this port. 


to 1806, they averaged 9 tales at Canton ; and in consequence of the late’ re- 
duced importations, they are again rapidly rising to that price. But if con- 
verted into a profitable article at the port of trade, is it not possible they may 
be thrown altogether out of consumption in the distant provinces of the empire; 
and establish the fact that, like cotton and many other articles, though profit- 
able at the port of trade, they are unable to bear the expense of transport* ? 

It would be erroneous also to imagine, that the present prices could be 
maintained in Kiang-nan, supposing Han-keu and Nan-chang-fu, the great 
inland marts of trade, were supplied from a port in that provinee. The expense 
of duties and carriage from Canton to Kiang-nan, is | tale 8 mace; but to 
Han-keu it is only 1 tale 2 mace per piece. Long-ells must therefore be dearer 
in Kiang-nan than at Han-keu. Probably the lowest price, after making ther 
necessary allowance of profit to intermediate dealers, may be estimated at 12 
tales 7 mace per piece at the former place, and 12 tales at the latter. 

Thus it is obvious that the supply of Han-keu, &c., must proceed, as at 
present, from Canton, unless the merchants of those inland cities derive the 
same advantage from a trade with Kiang-nan they have been accustomed to 
receive from Canton. But even supposing one half of the transit duty, as well 
as carriage, to be saved by the opening of a port in Kiang-nan, still long-ells 
must fall to 7 tales 5 mace at that port, to enable the merchants of that pro- 
vince to supply Han-keu, &c., at 12 tales per piece. And should an additional 
duty of only 5 mace per piece be levied as a compensation for the loss of tran- 
sit duty between Canton and Kiang-nan, then Kiang-nan would possess no 
advantage over Canton as a mart for the supply of the inland provinces, 
though considerable gain would be effected on the woollens for the supply of 


its own consumption. 


t+ * This supposition seems to have been realized, in some degree, since 
the opening of the trade. In 1814-15, the long ells imported, amounted to 
tales 1,438,640, or dollars 1,998,111; but on an average, from 1835-6 to 1837-8, 
the annual amount (agreeably to the Canton Register), was dollars 490,533 : 
again, the whole amount of woollens for the first period was dollars 3,933,384 ; 
and for the second only, dollars 2,056,410; thus making a diminution of dollars 
1,507,578 on long ells, and 369,396 on other woollens; or total falling off in the 
importation of woollens, dollars 1,876,947, which, at 45.. θά. the dollar, would 
amount to 422,319/7. But this is only an additional proof of the great disad- 
vantage of Canton as an emporium for the distribution of imports over the 
Empire. Moreover, it will be found that since the opening of thie trade, 
the great increase has been in the products of India, as cotton and opium, 
and not in British manufactures. At the same time the importations of cotton 
yarn and piece goods have been considerable; and in a freer intercourse with 
China, would doubtless become a most important branch of our trade. 
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FU-CHEW-FU’, 

The city of Fu-chew-fu is situated in lat. 26° 2’ N., lon. 119° 
30’ E., in the province of Fo-kien. The distance from the city to 
the probable place of anchorage is about thirty miles. Horsburg 
says seven leagues’, which is about the same distance as from Can- 
ton to the Second Bar. By the chart in the Appendix, the port 
appears a favourable one, and contains a sufficient depth of water 
for the largest of the Company’s ships*. Among other advantages 
which this city possesses, is the important one of its being the resi- 
dence, not only of the Fu-yen, but the Tsong-tu, or viceroy, who 
presides over this province and the adjacent one of Tche-kiang. 

The sudden removal of a trade of great magnitude from the 
channels in which it has been accustomed to flow is neither easy 
nor desirable. But never, perhaps, was a change of this nature 
proposed presenting fewer difficulties, or apparently less pregnant 
with risk or inconvenience, than that of the removal of the export 
trade to the port of Fu-chew-fu. It is the capital of the province, 
and in the vicinity of the district where the principal article of 
export is grown and manufactured. It is in the native province of 
the merchants or factors who bring this article to Canton ;—with — 
whom of late years we have personally, in conjunction with the 
Hong merchants, entered into contracts ;—to whom we have annu- 
ally made considerable advances of money ;—and who are conse- 
quently acquainted with our manners, customs, and mode of con- 
ducting business. A mutual confidence in and knowledge of each 
others character and resources is therefore established: and these 
people, who at present contract to bring their teas to Canton, with 
all the inconveniences of a tedious route—partly mountainous—suf- 
fering a long separation from their homes and families, would 
obviously prefer conveying them by the more natural and easy chan- 
nels of Fu-chew-fu, where such inconveniences would be avoided, 
and consequent deprivations greatly diminished ; so that, if it were 
deemed advisable, the necessary arrangements might be made with 
these people, and in one year the principal part of the export trade 


1 See Appendix §. 2 See Appendix Sa. 

ΟΣ * This port has since been visited by Mr. Lindsay in the Amherst. 
He states, “the river Min is navigable for ships of the largest burthen, to 
within ten miles of the town, perhaps nearer. Fu-chew-fu is also a more 
central situation than Canton for the distribution of British woollen manu- 
factures.” He also adds, “ the passage called Woo-foo-mun is considered 
as forming the entrance into the port, though the anchorage is quite as good 
outside.” 
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removed to that port. The increased demand for warehouses and 
boats could form no impediment to such arrangements in a city so 
extensive and populous as that of Fu-chew-fu. 

But where the principal advantages of opening a new port are 
expected to be derived from the import trade, it is equally evident 
the same facilities could not be afforded. Even if the Canton Hong 
merchants were to remove with their families to that part of the 
empire, as was the case with the Fo-kien merchants, when the 
intrigues and superior influence of the Canton Government occa- 
sioned the European trade to be exclusively confined to that port, 
still these people, though natives of China, would experience all the 
difficulties of new settlers in a strange province; and many years 
must elapse before that mistrust inseparable from all transactions 
with strangers could be surmounted, and that confidence established 
which is necessary to render the import trade important to the 
Company's interest. 

Supposing it to be desirable to retain a part of the export trade 
at Canton, the articles that can be brought to that city at least loss 
are the green teas, raw silk, and nankeens. 

I shall therefore divide the trade into two divisions, assigning to 
Canton the exports of green tea, raw silk, and nankeens; and im- 
ports of the present quantity of Bombay cotton, lead, iron, and 
woollens, for the consumption of all the provinces of the empire, 
except those named under Fu-chew-fu ;—and to Fu-chew-fu, the 
exports of black tea, and imports of woollens for the provinces of 
Fo-kien, Tche-kiang, Kiang-nan, Shan-tung, Shan-see, and Pe- 
tche-lee. 

The imports for season 1814-15 amounted to tales 3,252,480 ; 
and the exports may be estimated at 5,521,683. The quantity and 
amount of imports and exports at each port would therefore be as 
follows :— 


CANTON. 
IMPORTS. TALES. EXPORTS. . TALES. 
Woollens for all the pro- Green Tea. . . . Ὁ ~ 1,133,150 
vinces of the empire, Ἵ i _. | many isilie 5 g-5 0 9 o 507,483 
cept those named under ete! Nankeens . . . .. . 118,390 
Fu-chew-fu, say 5-ninths, } 
Bombay Cotton . . . . 564,100 
Nien): bots aie hy Wei 18,607 
ἐν 3 Ne ORE SE "ἢ 63,173 
Tales, 1,998,640 Tales, 1,759,023 
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FU-CHEW-FU. 


Woollensfor Fo-kien, Tche- Black Tea. « « « + « 3,762,660 
kiang, Kiang-nan, Shan- 
5) 
tung, Shan-see, and ΕἸ τύϑοῦδ 


tche-lee, say 4-ninths, 
Total, 3,080,848 Total, 5,521,683 


Add to either of these ports the superior long-ells and other woollens unac- 
counted for, amounting to tales 171,632. 

The difference between the imports and exports at the port of 
Fu-chew-fu, might be supplied as at present by Bills on India and 
England, and the amount sent in dollars from Canton in ships that 
would sail from thence to that port ; or rather by means arising out 
of that increase of India and British trade, which I shall presently 
show would take place in Fo-kien, in consequence of opening a port 
in that province. 

The tonnage necessary for the exports from Canton being less 
than that required for the imports, could occasion no material loss or 
nconvenience, and might be productive of considerable advantage. 
New sources of trade may be opened and a coasting trade established, 
either on freight or otherwise. That such a trade exists to a prodi- 
gious extent among the Chinese, is evident from the numerous Fo- 
kien junks in the Canton river, and the innumerable trading vessels 
daily passing to and fro at Macao, and along every part of the coast 
of China. And doubtless in a free and open intercourse with this 
country, the superior construction and security of European vessels, 
and knowledge of insurance, would enable foreigners {not only to 
participate in, but perhaps monopolize, this branch of commerce, 
and even attract to the coast much of that still more valuable trade, 
which, from the risks and fears of a sea voyage, is at present con- 
ducted by inland carriage. A great part of the trade between 
Manilla and Macao is already carried on in Portuguese and Spanish 
vessels, freighted by Chinese. But even supposing no better expe- 
dient could be devised than paying double port charges on ships 
that would sail empty from Canton to Fu-chew-fu, still the loss 
would not amount to forty thousand tales’. 


1 Supposing the cotton and woollen ships bound to Canton to be for each 
article six in number, the imports at that port would require twelve ships; but 
the exports would only require five or six. Say seven ships sail empty to 
Fu-chew-fu, the extra port charges, at 4590 tales per ship, would not amount 
to more than 31,500 tales. 
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Nor would the expense of a second establishment be great. The 
trade of Canton will be comparatively small. The imports would 
arrive between the months of July and September ; and even allow- 
ing that any favourable circumstances, occasioned by the removal of 
the trade to Fo-kien, should enable the green teas to be brought to 
Canton six weeks sooner than ordinary, still they could not be 
finally shipped before the first of January. Thus the length of time 
the ships must unavoidably remain at Canton, together with the 
smallness of the trade, would enable the business of the season to be 
managed by a few persons. 

Ships bound to Fu-chew-fu ought not to come up the China seas 
after the middle of August, to insure a direct passage through the 
Straits of Formosa. At that season of the year, ships sailing to 
Macao would make the eastern part of the Macclesfield Bank. The 
course from thence to the parallel of Macao in a passage to Fu- 
chew-fu, lies as much to the eastward of north, as the course to 
Macao is westward of north—say the one is N.N.E., and the other 
N.N.W. :—then, with a southerly wind, the time required to sail to 
that parallel would be the same in both cases; and the difference of 
passage from this parallel to Fu-chew-fu could not cccupy more than 
two or three days; for the voyage from Macao to Fu-chew-fu has 
often been performed by ships in three or four days, which is nearly 
double the distance’. 

The black teas would arrive at Fu-chew-fu from the months of 
September to November, so that the whole fleet might be ready 
again for sea by the first of December. They consequently would 
arrive and sail at the finest season of the year; and as the whole 
business of both ports would be completed by the month of January, 
there would be a saving of time, and consequently of expense. 

I shall now estimate the saving that would arise on the carriage 
of black tea to the port of Fu-chew-fu. The teas that go from Fo- 
kien to Canton are brought almost entirely by inland conveyance 


1 Captain Ross, of the Honourable Company’s ship Discovery, engaged in 
the survey of the China seas, is of opinion that there are intervals until the end 
of September when the winds are southerly for many days, and would enable 
ships to proceed to the northward, in case they had been obliged to put into 
Pack-sa-ho, Lam-ho, Amoy, or other ports short of Fu-chew-fu, during an 
easterly gale, which usually blows from three to five days without intermission. 
He also observes, that he has seen junks bound to Chu-san still prosecuting, 
without apprehension, their voyage along the coast about the end of August, 
which has led him to conclude they must have southerly winds frequently in 
September to carry them up. 
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through the province of Kiang-see'. The journey generally occupies 
forty days, and sometimes two months. The distance is about 750 
miles; and the expense of transport, exclusive of duties, is three 
tales, six mace, and five candareens per pecul?. 

Such as are brought by sea, which are very few’, are transported 
down the river Min, and in eight days they arrive at the city of Fu- 
chew-fu. The distance from the tea districts to this city is about 
240 miles, and the expense about four mace three candareens per 
pecul. The difference of expense therefore between these two routes 
would be three tales two mace—a saving of fifteen per cent. on the 
present cost of the tea to the Chinese Hong merchants at Canton. 
The exports of black tea being 152,374 peculs, the saving in carriage 
alone would amount, at three tales two mace per pecul, to tales 
487,597, or 162,532/. per annum*., Such is the advantage of this 
port. . 

There are, however, savings on other items, and those consider- 
able, whose precise amount cannot be estimated—such as the tea- 
men’s personal expenses ; those of their clerks and others attending 
the boats ;—loss of time, and loss of comfort in being separated so 
far from their homes and families ;—the expense of transporting 
dollars from Canton to the amount at least of 2,500,000 per annum 
on the Company’s account alone ;—interest of money at a high rate; 
—and damage of goods. All these expenses fall either directly or 
indirectly on the price of tea, and would be greatly diminished by 
the Company's dealing near the spot where the principal article of 
export is grown and manufactured. 

Besides these several savings on tea, the great accession of wealth 
that would accrue to Fu-chew-fu from its becoming an emporium of 
the trade, would occasion throughout the province of Fo-kien a con- 
siderable and almost immediate increased consumption of every 
article of European produce. Nor would this increase be a mere 
transfer of consumption from Canton ; for however much the pre- 
sent prosperity of that part of the empire may be ascribed to its 
long connexion with the foreign trade, yet as it is simply the empo- 


1 See Appendix Ὁ. 2 See Appendix Q ο. 

3 Why the Chinese bring so few teas by sea is explained in the Appendix 
Qa. It may be stated to arise from the bad construction of their vessels, igno- 
rance of insurance, and perhaps a natural timidity of character, added to an 
aversion to the sea. 

¢¢ * The quantity shipped for two years, from July 1836 to 1838, would 
make the annual quantity, peculs 209,824, which, at tales 3°2 per pecul, would 
produce a saving of tales 650,454, or, at 6s. 8d. the tale, 216,818/. per annum. 
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rium, and not the seat of consumption of more than one-sixth part 
of the woollens, nor the place of growth or manufacture of any of 
the exports, it is exceedingly probable that the trade has been prin- 
cipally important in determining a quantity of capital, talent, and 
domestic industry to the province, which is now altogether indepen- 
dent of foreigners. New manufactures may have risen up owing, 
indeed, their origin to the increased wealth of the province derived 
from foreign trade, but which have now taken too firm a root to be 
materially affected by its removal. Some diminution of consump- 
tion must take place, though not to the extent of the increase likely 
to be produced at Fu-chew-fu. 

The increase of the trade, therefore, at a second port would be 
real, and not merely a transfer of consumption; and in whatever 
degree our trade may have nursed and reared up new domestic 
industry at Canton, the habits, the taste, and dispositions of the 
people being everywhere the same, similar effects would be produced 
at any port to which the trade may be removed. 

If some articles of the Company’s and private imports, such as 
Bombay cotton, lead, iron, tin, betel-nut, &c., seem almost exclu- 
sively confined to Canton, it is not that this province favours their 
consumption more than any other of the empire, but merely from 
its being the only port open to Europeans, and that such articles 
will not pay the expense of transport to other provinces. Much of 
the Bengal cotton is already manufactured in the province of Fo- 
kien; and as the Bombay cotton is principally employed in the 
manufacture of cloths for the poor, and other inferior purposes, it is 
evidently equally suited to general consumption. 

Fo-kien is a more favourable place than Canton for the intro- 
duction of lead. I find, by particular inquiry, that the whole of the 
lead of which the tea-canisters for the black tea are made, has for 
some years been procured from Han-keu in Hou-quang,—not from 
any particular excellence of quality, but because the expense of 
transport from Han-keu to the tea country is considerably less than 
from Canton. The cost at Han-keu is about the same as that of 
the Company’s lead in the country market at Canton, and the 
expense of transport to the tea country is about one tale three mace 
per pecul. But the expense of transport from Fu-chew-fu would be 
only one tale per pecul; consequently it might be procured cheaper 
from Fu-chew-fu than either from Canton or Han-keu. The quan- 
tity of canisters annually made in the tea country may be estimated 
at 500,000, which, at five catties per canister, would amount to 
25,000 peculs of lead. The importation of 1814-15 amounted to 
less than 5,000 peculs. : 
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With respect to iron, it is exceedingly doubtful whether un- 
wrought iron ever can become an advantageous article of import, 
though some articles of wrought iron may. If any provinces favour 
its introduction, it can only be such as have no mines. But Canton 
is well supplied with iron, and even lead, from mines in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city. There does not then appear much reason 
to imagine, that iron would find a less favourable sale in the pro- 
vince of Fo-kien than in Canton. 

Tin, betel-nut, rattans, and other articles of Strait’s produce, 
already find a considerable consumption in Fo-kien, where they are 
carried by junks or vessels belonging to that province. 

The remaining articles, as opium, woollens, skins, pearls, Beche 
de Mer, birds’ nests, spice, pepper, and sandal wood, also find a sale 
in Fo-kien: and these being articles capable of bearing the expense 
of transport to distant provinces, Fu-chew-fu, from its proximity to 
the city of Hang-chew-fu, and province of Kiang-nan—-the great 
seat of population and wealth, as well as point of union of the great 
rivers and canals of the country—is more favourably situated than 
Canton for the diffusion of these articles over the empire. 

Thus, as vo additional expense would be incurred for the carriage 
of goods to any of the principal marts of trade, the great saving will 
arise on black teas, which has already been shown to amount in 
boat-hire alone to tales 487,597, or 162,532/. per annum; to which 
must be added the other great savings on teabefore enumerated*, the 
profits arising from increased consumption of imports, and any 
saving that may be made in the transport of woollens and other 
goods to Hang-chew-fu ; from which must be deducted the expense 
of a second establishment, and double port charges upon such ships 
as sail to two ports. 

Supposing then the port of Fu-chew-fu to be obtained, a saving 
would there ensue which is not attainable at any other port in 
China ; and whatever contingent advantages may render other ports 
desirable, still these advantages can never lessen the importance of 
the port of Fu-chew-fu. 

The advantages also to be derived from the change here proposed 
are not remote and speculative, but immediate and real; and whatever 
errors may have entered into this investigation, I feel fully confident 


tz * Now amounting to 210,8] 87. per annum, on beat hire alone; and seeing 
the daily increasing consumption of tea from the increase of population at home, 
and the vast extension and rapidly increasing prosperity of our colonies, the 
total savings here alluded to may fairly be estimated at not much less than 
300,000/, per annum.’ 
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that the result will be nearly the same, and most important in its 
consequences to the Company’s and British interests. 

Nor are the obstacles to the opening of a second port relatively 
to the Chinese of a nature insurmountable. Perhaps it might not 
be difficult to show that a change would be mutually beneficial; and 
whatever may have been said of the jealousy and suspicion of these 
people, it may be doubted whether they are so bigoted to forms as 
to sacrifice even their smallest interests where a change seems to 
involve no radical injury to their institutions. They have no objec- 
tion to the trade, if it can be carried on peaceably ; and nothing can 
appear more reasonable on our part, or more intelligible to them, 
than our wishing to carry it on where we can purchase the articles 
we require the cheapest. 

It is not, however, my intention to speculate upon this subject ; 
but merely to elicit inquiry as to what port would be the most bene- 
ficial to the Company’s interests, should we ever have it in our power 
to choose. 


OBIECTIONS TO PoRTS PREVIOUSLY NAMED. 


Amoy is a most extensive and beautiful port, so free from dan- 
gers that ships may sail in and out without pilots. The principal 
danger is a rock at the entrance of the harbour. There is no river, 
however, of any magnitude in its immediate vicinity, which commu- 
nicates either with the tea country or the neighbouring provinces. 
The teas that are brought to Amoy are chiefly transported down the 
river Min to Fu-chew-fu, and are carried by porters a great part of 
the way to Amoy. It consequently is a less favourable situation 
than Fu-chew-fu*. 

Ning-po is also an excellent harbour; but as the teas must cross 
the mountains of Fo-kien, either by the route of Tsong-ngan, or 
Pu-ching, it is obviously also a less favourable situation than Fu- 
chew-fu. 


ΕΥ * The importance of Amoy is exaggerated by nautical men, who are 
naturally struck with the great commodiousness of the port; but they are not 
sufficiently well informed of its disadvantages as a commercial emporium. 
The writer of this memoir once spent about a fortnight at this port, and 
saw fleets of thirty and forty small vessels or junks, sailing in and out daily, 
which induced him to think it was a place of great trade; but on a closer 
examination, it was found that often the same fleets which entered the port in 
the evening sailed out again in the morning, which led him to conclude that the 
port was employed more as a place of shelter than a port of trade. Te does 
not, however, mean to deny that Amoy is a place of considerable trade, espo- 
cially with Formosa, in rice. 
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Of all ports to the northward, that of Chusan has of late years 
been deemed the most advantageously situated for the Company’s 
trade. If preferred from any idea of security, it is not security of 
person or property that is meant, but security against insult—a kind 
of security that implies power of defence; but power is surely the 
last privilege that a jealous and suspicious people are ever likely to 
grant to foreigners. It may be wrested from them—so might a 
settlement on the main, which would be still more advantageous, if 
there be anything in a settlement really desirable. Examine the 
country to the eastward of the Grand Canal in that part of Kiang- 
nan which lies between the city of Hang-chew-fu and the river 
Yang-tse-kiang ;—mark how it is intersected with canals, rivers, and 
lakes ;—would an island be more defensible? Examine also the 
land that lies between the river Min, near the city of Fu-chew-fu in 
Fo-kien, and an arm of the sea to the southward of that river—it is 
almost an island. Observe the islands at the mouth of the same 
river, and the peninsulated form of the land that projects into the 
sea. If Chusan be thought desirable purely on commercial prin- 
ciples, it evidently must be less so than Fu-chew-fu*. 

With respect to Formosa and Cochin-China, it may be observed, 
that whatever at present prevents the teas being brought to Canton 
in junks, would form a similar impediment to any port where the 
Chinese junks or vessels go by sea; and if we would overcome this 
impediment, we must pay for it accordingly. If the teas are in fact 
brought by land to Canton, and not by sea, it is obvious that when 
all the risks and fears are calculated, the sea conveyance is more 
expensivet. 


0: * The taking actual possession of the Island of Chusan, or forming a 
settlement on the main land, was not contemplated when the aboye was 
written ; because, however vexatious and embarrassing the position of 
foreigners in China had been up to that period, the security of their persons 
and property had always been respected : but the unprecedented proceedings of 
the Chinese authorities under the Imperial Commissioner, evidently show that an 
efficient guarantee in these respects will be absolutely necessary in future, 
either by an exclusive locality, or by a solemn treaty between the two govern- 
ments. 

t& + This was written before the shipments by sea were interdicted by the 
Chinese government. _ 
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APPENDIX. 


YANG-TSE-KIANG. 


(A) The Yang-tse-kiang runs from west to east, rising in the 
mountains belonging to the country of the Tu-fan, in about the thirty- 
third degree of north latitude. It receives different names, according 
to the different places it passes through ; and dividing into several 
branches, forms a great many islands full of rushes, which serve as 
fuel for the cities round about it. It consists of two distinct branches, 
which, separating from each other about eighty miles, flow in a 
parallel direction to the southward for the space of seventy miles, 
and then unite between the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh degrees 
of north latitude, just at the boundaries of the two provinces of Yun- 
nan and Se-tchuen; then striking off to the N.E. directly through 
the latter of these provinces, ccllecting the waters of the numerous 
rivers that descend toward it, from that and another province called 
Quei-chew ; it continues in this direction about 600 miles, and then 
enters the province of Hou-quang, in the thirty-first degree of north 
latitude. Through this last province it takes a serpentine course, 
and receives the waters of the several lakes with which this part of 
the country abounds. Leaving Hou-quang it skirts the northern 
part of the province of Kiang-see, and with a little inclination from 
the east towards the north, its copious stream glides smoothly 
through the province of Kiang-nan, and is disembogued into the sea 
which bounds China to the east, in the thirty-second degree of north 
latitude. It is both broad and deep, and the Chinese have a com- 
mon saying, “ That the sea is without a shore, and the Kiang with- 
out a bottom.” Its breadth at the city of Kyeu-kiang-fu, in the 
province of Kiang-see, is a mile and a half; and though this city is 
distant about three hundred miles from the sea, yet the tide ebbs and 
flows here at the full and change of the moon!. It flows through the 
richest and most fertile provinces of the empire, and upon its banks 
are situated the ancient capital of Nankin, the city of Vu-chang-fu 
or Han-keu, one of the great marts” of the empire, and many other 


1 Extracts from Du Halde and Barrow. 
2 This assertion is the result of accurate inquiry, and agrees with Du Halde 
and other authorities. 
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famous cities, notable for the extent of their population and impor- 
tance of their trade. Mr. Barrow makes the whole length of this 
river about 2200 miles. 


YELLow River. 


(B) The Yellow River, though exceeding!y large, is not very navi- 
gable, it being almost impossible to sail up it withcut a strong as well 
as a fair wind. Sometimes it makes great havoc with places through 
which it passes, where, breaking its banks, it suddenly overfiows the 
country, and lays whole villages and cities under water. The sources 
of this river are formed by two lakes, situated amongst the same 
range of mountains in which the Yang-tse-kiang takes its rise. 
They lie in about thirty-five degrees of north latitude to the. west- 
ward of Pekin, in that part of Tartary known by the name of 
Koko-nor. The river after having passed through this division of 
Tartary, runs for a while along the side of the great wall, and then 
taking a sweep round the lands of the Ortos Tartars, re-enters China, 
between the provinces of Shan-see and Shen-see, and enters Ho-nan 
in the same parallel from whence it sprang. After running through 
the northern part of this province and that of Kiang-nan, in a course 
due east, it discharges its immense volume into the sea, to which 
it gives its name. This circuit is fully equal to an extent of 2150 
miles’. 

“Thus these two great China rivers, taking their sources in the 
same mountains, passing almost close to each other in a particular 
spot, separating afterwards to the distance of fifteen degrees of 
latitude, finally discharge themselves into the same sea, within two 
degrees of each other, comprehending within their grasp a tract of 
land of above 1000 miles in length, which they contribute generally 
to fertilize and enrich, though by extraordinary accidents occasioning 
unusual torrents, they may do injury in particular instances. This 
tract includes the principal portion of the Chinese empire in ancient 
times, and lies in that part of the temperate zone, which, in Europe, 
as well as Asia, has been the scene where the most celebrated 
characters have existed, and the most brilliant actions have been 
performed that history has transmitted to posterity’.” 


Su-Cuew-Fv. 


(C) “The city of Su-chew-fu is the capital of the eastern 
division of Kiang-nan and residence of a Fu-yen or viceroy. It is 


1 Extracts from Du Halde and Mr. Earrow. 2 Staunton. 
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one of the most beautiful and pleasant cities in all China. The 
Europeans who have seen it compare it to Venice. One may pass 
through the streets here both by water and land; the branches of 
the river and canals ,are almost all capable of bearing the largest 
barks, which may even sail through the city, and arrive at the sea in 
two days at most. This city, like Hang-chew-fu, in the province of 
Tche-kiang, is properly a city of pleasure ; it wants nothing that can 
contribute to make life delightful’.” “The fleet of the embassy 
under Lord Macartney was nearly three hours in passing the 
suburbs, before they arrived at the city walls, under which was drawn 
an innumerable number of vessels. In one ship builder’s yard were 
sixteen ships upon the stocks close to each other, each of the burden 
of about 200 tons. The houses of the city were well built and hand- 
somely decorated. The inhabitants, most of whom were clad in 
silk, appeared cheerful and prosperous; though it was understood 
that they still regretted the removal of the court from Nankin, in 
their neighbourhood, which had formerly, been the capital of the 
empire. Nothing, indeed, but very strong political considerations 
could have induced the sovereign to prefer the northern regions of 
Pe-tche-lee, on the confines of Tartary, to this part of his dominions, 
on which all the advantages of climate, soil, and productions have 
been lavished by nature with an unsparing hand; and where nature 
itself has been improved by industry and ingenuity’.”’ 


HanGc-Cuew-Fv. 


" (D) The city of Hang-chew-fu is described by Sir George 
Staunton “as being situated beween the basin of the Grand Canal 
and the river Tien-tang-kiang, which flows into the sea about sixty 
miles eastward of this city. The tide, when full, increases the width 
of this river about four miles, opposite to the city. At low water, 
there is a fine level strand near two miles broad, which extends 
towards the sea, as far as the eye can reach. Goods are shipped and 
unshipped by means of waggons, with four wheels to each, placed 
ina line, and forming a convenient pier, which is easily lengthened 
or shortened, by increasing or diminishing the number of waggons, 
according to the distance of the vessels from the shore. Between 
the river and the basin of the canal there is no water communica- 
tion. All the merchandise therefore, brought by sea into the river 
from the southward, as well as whatever comes from the lakes and 
rivers of Tche-kiang and Fo-kien, (to which might have been 


2 Extracts from Du Halde. * Staunton. 
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added the provinces of Kiang-see and Quang-tong), must be landed 
at this city in their way to the northward: a circumstance which 
renders Hang-chew-fu the general emporium for all articles that pass 
between the northern and southern provinces. The population is, 
indeed, immense ; and is supposed to be not very inferior to that of 
Pekin. The chief streets consist entirely of shops and warehouses ; 
many not inferior to the most splendid of the kind in London.” Mr. 
Barrow observes that in most of the shops were exposed to view 
silks of different manufactures, dyed cottons and nankeens, and a 
great variety of English broad-cloth, chiefly, however, blue and 
scarlet; and also a quantity of peltry, intended for the northern 
market. In some of these shops there were not fewer than ten or 
twelve persons serving behind the counter.’’ The Chinese have a 
proverbial expression, ‘“‘ That heaven is above, but Su-chew and 
Hang-chew are the paradise below.” It is the capital of the province 
of Tche-kiang, and the residence of the Fu-yen. It produces more 
silk than all the other provinces of the empire; and no less than 
60,000 workmen of this article are employed within the walls of 


the city’. 
Vu-Cuane Fu, or Han-Kev. 


(E) The town of Han-keu, situated in the northern division of 
the province of Hou-quang, commonly called Hu-pe, ranks next the 
cities of Hang-chew-fu and Su-chew-fu, in the estimation of the 
Chinese at Canton, as a place of trade, both as it concerns European 
and Chinese merchandise. This town may be considered as forming 
part of the suburbs of the cities of Hang-yang-fu and Vu-chang-fu, 
from which it is separated by the rivers Han and Yang-tse-kiang. 
Du Halde gives the following description of these cities. ‘The city 
of Vu-chang-fu is, as it were, in the centre of the whole empire, and 
the place from whence it is the easiest to keep a communication with 
the rest of the provinces. This city, in conjunction with Hang- 
yang (which is separated from it only by the river Yang-tse-kiang, 
and the little river Han) forms the most populous and frequented 
place in all China. The city itself may be compared in size to Paris. 
Hang-yang (one of whose suburbs extends to the point where the 
river Han and Yang-tse-kiang meet) is not inferior to the most 
populous cities of France, such, for instance, as Lyons or Rouen; 
add to this an incredible number of great and small barks, part of 
which are spread along the Kiang and part along the Han, for 


> Du Halde. 
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above two leagues together. There are never reckoned less than 
eight or ten thousand vessels in this place, some hundreds of which 
are as long and high in the sides as most of those that lie at Nantes. 
Certainly were one only to consider the forest of masts arranged along 
the Yang-tse-kiang, which, in this place, though at least a hundred 
and fifty leagues from the sea, is three miles broad, and deep enough 
to carry the biggest ships, he would have reason enough to be sur- 
prised ; but should he, from an eminence, view that vast extent of 
ground, covered over with houses, he would either not believe his 
eyes, or own that he saw the finest prospect in the world.” 


Nan-CuaneG-Fv. 


(F) The eity of Nan-chang-fu, the capital of Kiang-see, is 
situated a few miles to the southward of the great lake of Po-yang, 
which, after collecting the waters of the several rivers of Kiang-see, 
empties itself into the Yang-tse-kiang, and contributes in no small 
degree to the magnitude of that river. That which renders this 
city a place of so great trade is its proximity to this lake and the 
canals and rivers, by which it may be entered on every side. The 
chief trade consists in china ware, which is manufactured at, and 
brought from, the famous town of Tchin-te-king. It is here where 
the porcelain, so celebrated over Kurope for its beauty and dura- 
bility, ismade ; and which town, Du Halde observes, is as large and 
as populous as most of the principal cities in China, being reckoned 
to contain a million of inhabitants’. 


Kyervu-Krane-Fu. 


The city of Kyeu-kiang-fu is a plaee of considerable trade. It is 
situated on the south bank of the Yang-tse-kiang, near the place 
where the lake of Po-yang communicates with that river. It is the 
rendezvous of all barks that go and come from the other cities of the 
province, as well as those of Kiang-nan and Hou-quang. The river 
is about a mile and a quarter broad at this "place, and the tide here 
regularly ebbs and flows at the full and change of the moon, although 
its distance from the sea is computed by Du Halde to be one hun- 
dred French leagues, or two hundred and eighty British miles*, 


CuHANG-SHA-FU. 


Chang-Sha-Fu, the capital of the southern division of Hou-quang, 
which the Chinese call Hou-nan, is also a place of great trade. It 


1 Extracts from Du Halde. 2 Thid. 
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stands on the Heng-kiang, which communicates with the great lake 

of Tong-ting-hu, which discharges its waters into the Yang-tse- 

kiang}. ᾿ 
Woo.L.LeENs. 

(G) It is not to be supposed that an accurate account can be 
given of the quantity of woollens consumed in each province. The 
annexed statements, however, furnished by different persons, mark 
a considerable coincidence ; and may be deemed a sufficiently near 
approximation to truth to answer all purposes of the present inquiry. 
The quantity imported is somewhat exaggerated in the account A, 
but not much, as it was grounded upon the importations prior to 
season 1814-15. 


ACCOUNT A. ACCOUNT Bt. 

B.Cloth. L.Ells. Cam. B.Cloth. L.Ells. Cam. 
IPE-tehe-\epienisisialelesere 1,000.. 4,000.. 300} Kiang-nan ......... 8,000. .40,000.. 10,000 
Shen-see ........0+ Kiang-see ......... 800. .40,090.. 10,000 
Shan-see ........... 100.. 5,000.. 300 | Hu-pe, or Han-keu*, 1,000. .50,000.. 1,000 
Shan-tung .......... 700.. 5,000.. 300] Hu-nan* .......... 500..10,000.. 500 
Kiang-nan ......... 5,000..40,000..8,100 | Se-tchuen ......... 500..10,000.. 1,000 
Tche-kiang ...... .» 700..10,000.. 500 | Quang-see, - 

Labs SU) ne oGwiaion Sonnac 700.. 5,000.. 500 | Quang-tong, } sant +; 02000 20,000, 5 Rae 
Kiang-see «Ὁ Ὁ Ὁ 66 6... 400..30,000..1,000 
Hu-pe, or Han-keu*., 500. .50,000.. 1,000 
Hu-nan* ..........  300..10,000..1,000 
Se-tchuen ........-.. 500.. 5,000.. 600 
Quey-chew ........ 100.. 3,000.. 160 
Yun-nan ..... ἐπ. 200.. 3,000.. 100 


Quang-see ........-. 100.. 4,000.. 300 
Quang-tong ........ 2,500..24,000..4,000 


12,800 198,000 18,000 12,800 180,000 24,500 
The quantity imported in 1814-15 amounted to—Broad Cloth, 8,600 ; Long Ells, 179,600, 
Camlets, 26,000 Pieces. 


* Hou-quang. + In the Account B it is observed, that the whole of the woollens 
are sent to the above-mentioned places, in the proportions there noticed, whence they are 
spread oyer the empire; and that the remainder are consumed at Canton, which may be 
estimated as above. 


The woollens for Kiang-nan and Tche-kiang in the preceding 
accounts, A and B, pass by the route of Hang-chew-fu, where they 
are obliged to be landed and re-shipped. Those for Kiang-nan pro- 
ceed on to the city of Su-chew-fu, and are, I imagine, principally 
consumed in that city, and in the neighbouring part of the eastern 
division of Kiang-nan, north of Su-chew-fu and south of the Yang- 
tse-kiang. A few may find their way to the northern provinces, but 
not many. The quantity necessary for the supply of this district, 


1 Extracts from Du Halde. 
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which may be considered as connected with the trade of the Yang- 
tse-kiang, may be estimated at 35,000 pieces, leaving 15,000 pieces 
for Kiang-nan south of Su-chew-fu and the province of Tche-kiang, 
connected with the trade of Hang-chew-fu. The consumption of 
long-ells in Kiang-see cannot be estimated at more than from 10,000 
to 15,000 pieces. The surplus quantity in the accounts A and B must 
therefore be intended for the western division of Kiang-nan, the 
eastern division of the same province north of the Yang-tse-kiang, 
Shan-tung, Shan-see, and Pe-tche-lee. The expense of transport 
from Canton to Nan-chang-fu being less than from Canton to Hang- 
chew-fu, accounts for the supply of these places proceeding by the 
former route. 

Supposing then the importation of long ells to be 180,000 
pieces, the consumption of the under-mentioned places may be 
estimated as follows :— 


Shan-tong, Shan-see, and Pe-tche-lee ............... 20,000, or one-ninth 
IGang-nan, south of Su-chew-fu, Tche-kiang, and ἢ 20,000, — ae ‘ 
PEO = Ral Site rete πῆρ ον οὐ selnesiicites ciocie eaten πος σης sj 4 
Canton and Θυδηρ-56 6... ... εν νον κσνο νον στε σσο σον οκοσον 30,000, — one-sixth 
Trade of the Yang-tse-kiang .........000. LAAN Re 110,000, — three-fifths. 


Pieces, 180,000 


Even admitting the consumption of broad cloth and camlets to 
be in the same proportions, then, in a free trade, supposing the 
navigation to be favourable, these districts would be supplied from 
ports in the under-mentioned places, and the quantity and amount 
of woollens imported into each of these ports would be as follows :— 


Gulph of Pe-tche-lee2, for the supply of Shan-tung, ere 270,552 
and Pe-tche-lee, one-ninth, ............. adudeoaivesticatece Tales, i 

Yang-tse-kiang, for the supply of Su-chew-fu, Nan-chang-fu, ) 
Han-keu, and Provinces connected with the trade of these > 1,488,036 
MALS whGEe-MAGMS V SAVE steer -ieeisieo.eReaitiolioisioe οισς ο οί υ τὰ τι τ σἰτν ἤν το τις 

Hang-chew-fu, WWang-nan, south of Su-chew-fu, T ea 270,552 
DHT O= KEM’ μύθου την δαδοδοοσουσοτθσ σου ποσύ σον ἀπό δ. Ὁσ σύας leeilois 

Canton, for the supply of Canton and Quang-see, one-sixth ..... 405,828 

Add superior long-ells and other woollens unaccounted for ἐν 171,632 
the Accounts A and B ..... νον νον ενννενν ες οὐσδσοοσο οὐσοοῦδο 


Total, 2,606,600 


1 This estimate greatly exceeds the supposed consumption of the above 
_ places in the Accounts A and B. 

* The Gulph of Pe-tche-lee seems to afford no shelter for large vessels. In 
that case, the supply of these provinces would proceed from the Yang-tse- 
kiang, thus increasing the importance of that port. 

VOL. VI. Pate 
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ORSERVATIONS ON THE WOOLLEN TRADE. 


(1) It is erroneous to imagine that the woollens cannot be sold 
by the Company for cash at Canton, without their sustaining a 
greater loss than is already experienced by the Hong merchants and 
tea factors. It rarely happens that any of the Hong merchants send 
their woollens to the distant provinces, and still more so for the tea- 
men to traffic in these articles. It is true that the latter receive 
them partly in exchange for tea; but they sell them again to the 
shopkeepers or drapers at Canton for the market price of the day, 
and receive new or unstamped dollars in return, which they carry to 
Fo-kien. No woollens are sent into Fo-kien by the route common 
to the tea-men, they all pass either by sea, or along the southern and 
eastern coast of the provinces of Quang-tong and Fo-kien. It may 
be true that the wealthy Hong merchants occasionally find an 
advantage in keeping their woollens for a time, but it is clear that 
when the supply of an article is regular, or at least unlikely to be 
diminished, not much is to be done by keeping. Those who have 
kept woollens have sometimes lost and sometimes gained, like 
all other speculators; and I fear more frequently the former than 
the latter. It cannot be doubted when the supply exceeds the 
demand that the price will be lowered; but it depends upon this 
one circumstance, and no other: at any rate, not upon a large 
quantity being sold in a short space of time. Teas are not bought 
cheaper by Europeans because they are all brought down about the 
same time. Those who buy are fully as eager as those who sell, 
Both parties have an interest in returning to their homes before a 
certain time. It must also be observed, that Canton is the mere 
emporium of the trade; and the Canton people are neither the carriers 
of the imports to the distant provinces, nor of the exports to Canton. 
It consequently is frequented by merchants of all descriptions from 
the very extremities of the empire, and is supposed to receive more 
strangers (Ke) during the season of trade than any other province. 
Those from Fo-kien, Kiang-nan and Hou-quang, exceed all others 
jn number. These merchants arrive during the months of November 
and December, and by the month of April or May scarcely any, 
except a few of the black-tea men or,their agents, remain. It is 
therefore as much the interest of the people who purchase the cloths 
to return to the markets, where they hope to effect a resale of their 
purchases, as for the tea-men to return to Fo-kien in time to renew 
their purchases of the tea. It may also be observed that these per- 
cons have no kind of intercourse with each other, but both deal 
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with intermediate people—the cloth-men or drapers, whose shops 
are innumerable in every part of the suburbs of Canton. There is 
therefore little reason to apprehend a combination among the country 
merchants, or drapers, at Canton; but under any circumstances the 
Company would not obtain worse terms than the tea-men ; and it is 
unnecessary to add, if the tea-men lose by their woollens, they must 
charge more for their tea. 


IMPORTS. 


(K) The quantity and amount of goods imported in season 
1814-15 were as follows :— 


PIECES. TALES. TALES. 
Broad cloth ........... 8,592 Amount of Invoice 708,876 loss 50,796 
Hongeells) sos, 1-1: 179,540 ee 1,438,640 — 93,378 
Superior long-ells ... 11,780 «τς: 130,065 — 18,369 , 
Embossed long-ells .. 800 -- 8,014 gain 765 
Camlets) (ice. κρούειν 26,600 — 495,823 loss 64,197 
Worleys ............... 3,940 — 50,619 gain 538 ᾿ 
LBs. 
Rib escenario nea 3,447,300 — 75,439 loss 12,266 
Bends er tie ake. 559,961 ee 28,016 — 9,406 


Bombay cotton, Pels. 42,413 421,661 gain 142,439 


Invoice amount ......scecseereeeeees Lales, 3,357,153 
AMD SMUCt MOSS ἐν οἰντίοο τι sins) sicis sisbistisveile eisiectsie 104,673 


Total, 3,252,480 


EXPports. 


(L) The following estimate makes the annual exports of tea, 
peculs 189,634, tales 4,595,810. This estimate is grounded on the 
supposition that the annual consumption amounts to lbs. 24,000,000, 
and that the quantity shipped is no more than the quantity sold, 
with the exception of an allowance of five per cent. for loss of weight 
and waste, which is supposing that neither sea loss nor damage takes 
place. The actual quantity shipped per annum may therefore be 
considered as somewhat greater. 


Brack Tea. 


CHESTS. CATT. PECS. TALES. TALES. 


Boheay eet ste ae is — 7,767 at14to 108,738 
Congou, packed in bohea chests, “-- — 3,107 - 16- 49,712 
Winter souchong, invd. congou, 8,000each 55 to 4,400 - 22 - 96,800 


p 2 


“ 
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CHESTS. CATT. PECULS. TALES. TALES, 


Winter CONGOU .......e.00s seeeeee 45,154 each 65 to 29,350 at 20 to 587,000 
Porto Cam poly . ... τ siete Pa ee 6,200 — 55 - 3,410 - 26 - 88,660 
Contract CONGOU .......seceeeeees 145,000 -—— 65 - 94,250 - 27 - 2,544,750 
θυ ἘΟΠΟΠΌΣΡ - nntacecs eat 2,000 — 55 - 1100 - 4ὄ - 44,000 
Add 5 per cent. for waste, aay - sbmacsdanns di anh SON a ΖΗ, ace BABAR 
on Peculs 180,600, say ...... 
Total, 152,384 3,762,660 
Green TEa. 

Twankay ..cccveees 6985 ΤΙ Πρ ΟΣ" 45,000 --- 61 - 27,450 - 27 - 741,150 
Hyson skin .......... SbbsbamMOsE07 10,000 — 49 - 4,900 - 27 - 132,300 
ἘΠῚ ΠΟ asc νος ... 10,000 — 49 - 4,900 - 58 - 259,700 
37,250 1,133,150 

Add weight and amount of black tea ............ 152,384 3,762,660 
Total weight and amount of B. and G. teas .....189,634 4,895,810 


The exports will therefore be as follows :— 


PECULS. TALES. 
Black t€& ssecssesccvseceserscere 165 59 8 Re 3,762,660' | From Fokicn 
Greemiteat tiie ΕΣ oraee 37,250) 1,133,150 Ἢ 
Reagysilliw:.;ncoseh witoetemes 1,556 507,483 » From Kiang-nan 
ΝΕ ΕΝ Το ρος Pieces 179,000 118,390) “πὰ Tche-kiang. 
5,521,683 


Tur MovunTAinowus Passes IN Fo-K1Een. 


(M) The lofty mountains that encompass the province of Fo- 
kien on every side towards the main, seem to isolate it as it were 
from the rest of the empire ; and perhaps the difficulties of communi- 
cation by land, added to the natural sterility of the soil and moun- 
tainous aspect of the country, may have tended in some degree to 


. The actual quantity of teas shipped at Canton, on the Company’s account, 
from season 1810-11 to 1814-15, both inclusive, gives an average annual 
quantity of— 

TS) ba fel er τι ἘΣ: .. Peculs, 161,217 Tales, 4,087,794 
Green te ..ceccereee std toss Vivek aeses 35,862 1,082,€62 


Peculs, 197,079 Tales, 5,170,456 
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create that superior hardihood, and adventurous spirit which the 
people of this province are said to possess over the other inhabitants 
of the coast, and which renders them the great carriers by sea of the 
produce of the neighbouring provinces, as well as the principal 
traders to Japan, Formosa, Manilla, and the Eastern Isles. The 
greater part of the large junks that visit the port of Canton, even 
those from Tien-sing in Pe-tche-lee, are said to belong to Fo-kien. 
It is also worthy of remark that the principal cities of Fo-kien are 
chiefly maritime cities. 


(N) Pass oF FUN-SHUEY-KUON, NEAR TSON-NGAN-HIEN.— 
The journey from Tsong-ngan in Fo-kien into Kiang-see, is amidst 
a range of stupendous mountains, varying in their height and form ; 
some consisting of huge masses of black rock, while others are 
covered to their very summits with the camphor, the larch, and other 
lofty trees. During the whole of this journey, scarcely a spot of 
cultiyation, or a fixed habitation is seen. Temporary sheds are 
erected in some of the deep valleys for the convenience of the porters, 
where they sleep and obtain refreshment at the end of each day’s 
stage; but these buildings are said to be removed as soon jas the 
transport of the tea is completed. Two more convenient and per- 
manent habitations or inns, are erected, however, at a day’s journey 
from each other, for the use of the tea-merchants, who usually pass 
in their light bamboo sedan chairs in three days from Tsong-ngan- 
hien to Ho-keu; though the porters are generally trom eight to ten 
days carrying the teas from Tsong-ngen-hien to the stream which 
takes its rise at the foot of the mountains near Yuen-shan-hien, 
which is a shorter distance. The road, which is rudely paved with 
small square stones, sometimes winds round the base of a lofty 
mountain, then, rising half way up the acclivity of another, sinks 
again into the deep valleys below. In many different places, it lies 
across the shallow stream that encircles these mountains in every 
direction, over which the teas are sometimes ferried ; and sometimes 
carried across wooden bridges, which extend a considerable distance 
on either side of the stream, to prevent their being washed away 
during the rains, when the torrents from the mountains suddenly 
swell this shallow stream to the size of a large river. 5 

(O) Pass oF SAN-KUON, NEAR SHAU-vU-ru.—The Pass near 
the city of Shau-u-fu, or Xaou-chew-fu, appears a much frequented 
route, and I imagine the direct one from Fu-chew-fu into Kiang-see. 
This city forms one of the keys to the province, and stands on the 
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west bank of the river Tzu, in Lat. 27° 25’ N., Long. 117° 50’ E. 
This river takes its rise in the chain of mountains that divides the 
province of Fo-kien from that of Kiang-see, situated to the N.W. of 
the city, and glides from thence, first southward and then eastward 
by the city of Shau-u-fu., Then serpentining in its course to the south- 
ward, it falls into the river Si, near the town of Siang-lo, whence 
taking first an easterly and then a southerly direction, after receiving 
the waters of the Si-ki, flows past the city of Yen-ping-fu, and finally 
discharges the united waters of these rivers into the river Min. On 
the western side of the same mountains, whence the river Tzu takes 
its rise near the pass of San-kuon, is a river in the province of 
Kiang-see, which, flowing in a direction to the N.W., passes the two 
cities of Kyen-chang-fu and Fu-chew-fu, and falls into the Kan-kiang 
between the two cities of Nan-chang-fu and Lin-kyang-fu. 


(P) Pass Near Pu-CHING-HIEN.—The mountains near the Pass 
of Pu-ching-hien, which lie in the direct route from Fu-chew-fu to 
Hang-chew-fu, are described by Du Halde as “ being very steep and 
the valleys very deep. They have made this road as even as the nature 
of the ground will permit ; it is paved with square stones, and fur- 
nished with towns full of inns for lodging travellers.~ On one of 
these mountains they have made stairs, consisting of more than 
three hundred steps of flat stones, which go winding round it to 
render the ascent more easy. This road begins near the town of 
Pu-ching-hien, and continues for near thirty leagues together to 
Kiang-shan-hien. No less than ten thousand porters are here em- 
ployed in carrying goods to and from the province of Che-kiang.” 
Ihave no acquaintance with this pass, but it is evident from the 
number of towns, inns, and porters here spoken of, that this route 
must be a much frequented one, and that considerable traffic exists 
on the river Min, to and from the province of Fo-kien, 


TRANSPORT OF THE Buack TEA TO CANTON. 


(Q) IntAnp TRANsport.—Almost the whole of the black tea 
is transported by inland carriage to Canton. It is first collected and 
packed at the town of Sing-tsun, situated amidst the mountains of 

¢Vu-ye, and from thence conveyed to Tsong-ngan-hien upon rafts, 
each carrying twelve chests. It is then carried by porters across a 
mountainous’ and expensive route to Yuen-shan-hien, which journey 
occupies, upon an average, eight days. From this place it is trans- 


* See Appendix N. 
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ported to Ho-keu in small boats, which hold about twenty-two 
chests. At Ho-keu it is landed and transported into Jarger boats, 
which convey it to Kan-chew-fu. These boats are said to carry 
about two hundred chests ; but in approaching the city of Ky-ngan- 
fu, the waters are frequently very shallow, a circumstance which 
not only occasions a detention to the tea on its passage, but the 
transhipment of a certain quantity into smaller boats, to enable 
the larger ones to pass over the shallows. A similar inconvenience 
also prevails near the sources of the two rivers Kan-kiang and Pe- 
kiang, on either side of the mountains which divide the two provinces 
of Kiang-see and Quang-tong’. In passing the She-pa-tan?, which 
are torrents formed by rocks lying across the bed of the river, some 
skill is required to prevent shipwreck. Men accustomed to the 
navigation are therefore hired as pilots for this purpose; and it is 
here where the principal damage on tea takes place in its transport 
to Canton. From Kan-chew-fu it is conveyed to Nan-gan-fu in 
boats, which carry about sixty chests, where it is again landed and 
carried by porters over the great mountains of Ta-moey-lin® to 


1 Mr. Barrow thus speaks of the river near Nan-gan-fu :—* At Nan-gan-fu, 
the river Kan-kiang ceases to be navigable. Indeed, the whole of the three 
last days’ navigation might, with propriety, in England, be called only a trout 
stream ; upon which no nation on earth, except the Chinese, would have con- 
ceived the idea of floating any kind of craft ; they have however adapted, in 
an admirable manner, the form and construction of their vessels to the nature 
and depth of the navigation. Yet, in several places, the water was so shallow 
that they could not be dragged over, until a channel had been made, by re- 
moving the stones and gravel with iron rakes.” 

2 The She-pa-tan are thus described by the same traveller. ‘On the 3rd 
of September, we approached that part of the river which, on account of the 
numerous shipwrecks that have happened there, is held in no small degree of 
dread by the Chinese. They call it the She-pa-tan, or eighteen cataracts ; 
which are torrents formed by ledges of rock running across the bed of the river, 
They have not, however, any thing very terrific in them, not being one half so 
dangerous as the fall at London bridge about half tide. This intricate part of the 
river, where innumerable pointed rocks occurred, some above, some even with, 
and others just below the surface of the water, required two long days’ sail 
witha fair breeze, and the falls became more rapid and dangerous the farther 
we advanced. At the fifteenth cataract we perceived two or three vessels 
lying against the rocks, with their flat-bottoms uppermost. 

* The mountain of Ta-moey-lin, is thus described by Sir George Staunton:— 
“ The mountains which divide the two provinces of KKiang-see and Quang-tong, 
form a chain running mostly from east to west, and are nearly perpendicular to 
the range which proceeds southerly from Hang-chew-fu. The travellers began in a 
little time to ascend the highest of those eminences, the summit of which was 
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Nan-hyong-fu, in the province of Quang-tong. On their arrival at 
Nan-hyong-fu, the tea is again shipped, and carried to Shau-chew- 
fu, where it is transhipped into larger boats, which carry from five 
to eight hundred chests, and thus conveyed to Canton. The whole 
expense of carriage, from the black tea country to Canton, may 
generally be estimated at three tales, six mace per pecul, exclusive 
of duty, which amounts on tea to only three mace per pecul. The 
charge of boat hire varies, as the traffic on the rivers is much or little. 

TRANSPORT BY SEA.—When the teas are brought by sea to 
Canton, “they are shipped at Sing-tsun, a town situated in the 
Bohea country, each boat carrying about fifty chests. In one day 
they arrive at Vu-ye-ho-keu, where they are then transhipped into 
larger boats, each carrying two hundred chests. They are then 
transported down the river Min to Fu-chew-fu. In the spring, 
when the currents are rapid, in four days they arrive at Fu-chew-fu ; 
but in autumn it requires eight. They are then shipped in junks, 
which carry five or six thousand chests each; and in fourteen or 
fifteen days they arrive at Canton’.” 


confounded with the clouds above it. Two of those clouds, as they appeared at 
least to be, to some of the spectators, were without motion, and left a void re- 
gular space between them ; but after the travellers had ascended a long way 
upon a circuitous road, so traced for the purpose of being practicable for horse- 
men, they were astonished to find that those steady clouds formed, themselves, 
the summit of the mountain, cut down by dint of labour, to a very considerable 
depth, in order to render the ascent somewhat less steep. Difficult as thus 
passage still continues, it is somuch less so than before the top of the mountain 
was thus cut through, that the statue of the mandarin who had it done, is 
honoured with aniche in some of the Chinese temples hereabouts. The moun- 
tain is clothed with plantations of trees to its utmost height, from whence a 
most extensive and rich prospect opens at once to the eye. A gentle and 
uniform descent of several miles on every side, almost entirely clothed with 
lively verdure, and crowned with towns, villages, and farm-houses, is, as it 
were, to use Mr. Barrow’s expression, ‘ laid at the feet of the spectator ;’ whilst 
distant plains of unbounded extent, with mountains rising out of the horizon, 
terminate the view. Towards the northerly point of the compass, appeared, 
however, a tract of waste and barren ground. The hills scattered over the 
plain appeared, comparatively to the vast eminence from whence they were 
viewed, like so many hay-ricks ; as is, indeed, the distant appearance of many 
other Chinese hills. 'The town of Nan-gan-fu, which the travellers had lately 
left, from their present situation seemed merely to be a heap of tiles, while the 
river that passed by it was like a shining line.” Formidable, however, as this 
mountain appears by the above description of this ingenious and well-informed 
author, the expense of porterage of teas across it amounts to only three mace 
per pecul. - 1 Chinese manuscript. 
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(Qa) Now when the transhipments of the tea, the carriage by 
porters, the length of time, and other inconveniences of the inner 
passage are considered, it requires very little illustration to prove 
that, in a good state of navigation, the transport by sea would be a 
considerable saving. Some of the Chinese reckon it a half, and none 
less than a third, when the junks are successful in their passage ; 
but the risks from pirates, the bad construction of their vessels, igno- 
rance of insurance, and perhaps a natural timidity of character, 
added to an aversion to the sea, present such difficulties to the minds 
of these people, that few persons, and these principally adventurers, 
give the passage by sea a preference. 

It is therefore difficult to ascertain with much precision the 
expense of transport from the Bohea country to Fu-chew-fu. 


M. C. 
One person reckons it from Sing-tsun to Kien-ning-fu 1 2 


And from Kien-ning-fu to Fu-chew-fu. . . . . . 2 O 


bo 


Making the whole expense of carriage 3 


Another makes it only 54°, of a dollar, or 2 mace, 8 candareens, 8 
cash per pecul; buta third, 6 mace 8 candareens. Iam inclined to 
think the two first accounts the most deserving of credit; but we 


will take the mean, and reckon it 4 mace 3 candareens per pecul. 


ὙΠ M.C. C. 
Thus the inland carriage to Canton, exclusive of duties, he 3 6 5.0 


DEL IPCCU ees veericsheniadceeciestecciin ssereciicsntt’s\ceiicsion= ssleisoussisrticste 
And the carriage to Fu-chew-fu only ..... 6 ννννοννννν γεν νυ ἐ νον scenes 0 4 3 «0 
The saving on carriage would amount to, per pecul ...........+.. 3 2 2 0 


EXPENSES OF PACKING, AND INLAND TRANSPORT oF TEAS 
FROM Fo-KIEN AND CANTON. 


(Q b) EXPENSE oF Packine. 
Sing-tsun, Hong master --ι {τ το: τος τοῦτος το στο eee every two chests 0 2 2 4 
Ditto GEVEMSES) nocoseodboopsesantnos0ad δοσοσοουδοβουσσσοθοβαοθο  ϑοῦσο 0100 
@irantenrchestsMn wes. fe terete ene beiest acide cent eeuacdciocm ce ΤΣ Τὰ 03 60 
Hea PET COMERINELONCHESES) <p τ Π Πρ ππΠ'Π-πππΠΠπΠπΠΠρΦΠιπὔν 00 4 6 
(CHIIISIOES “Sa ooS cba cdedeoaceborcodsaccco decane sob dup ΟΡ Ππο ΘΟ. ΟΠ το ΡΟ ΤΟ ΣΝ 040 0 
IOPOMED OF ACIS τ προ ρει πε 009 0 
Ditto JHE OO) TANKS. οσσουσοσεοσοοσοσσοϊοσοσσέσου »οὐσσοιυ οσοδἀποσόσο 005 0 
Ditto writing the chop name on the mats ...............0 0 2 0 
ΒΕ TROD@ coochopdactioedooo0Gad00 0600000 66tdodna dboosabesosBCoq0bs 0026 
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EXPENSE oF TRANSPORT. 


TP My CeCe 

From Sing-tsun to Tsong-ngan-hien, on rafts. Wach raft ) 64. 2a 

carries .twelve\Chests) ...3<c0ds-s-sgeysaescodaurasore per pecul f 
Tsong-ngan-hien Hong expenses ..........5.-2+0----essseresennceseeeee Oy, Oven 
Cooley hire from Tsong-ngan-hien to Yuen-shan-hien .......... L250 
Yuen-shan-hien Hong expenses .......,...2..:0c-cesccceserersccceeees 0 OF BO 
From Yuen-shan-hien, in small boats to Ho-keu-chin. Each } ὃν Ὁ Yo a 

boat carries twenty-two Chests ...........:.0ccesescceseeaseeeers 
Ho-keu-chin Hong expenses ...... Nadu aD Aa -ASCAR ore Pan SACSACANE ¥ occ θ 1 9 
Ho-keu-chin security boats to Kan-chew-fu. These boats 

0.6 37 6 

carrysabout200iCheSts) 1. s<sssee-seeaesteaesrarg πὰ" \ 
Government duties at Kan-chew-fur .............cseccsenceceeeeeeeens Ot ilies 
Kan-chew-fu security boats to Nan-ngan-fu. Each Re ἤτον 

Carries aboubisixtyachests τό πὴ τ σε ΡΣ 7 
Nan=ngan-tul Hone expenses) «τες. Ὁ ον ΡΣΣΣ ἘΣ casenqesseeaeseeeeeees Ov dice Vince 
Cooley hire from Nan-ngan-fu to Nan-hyong-fu ....ΨΨ... κενννννννον 0.3), 0.0 
Nan=hyonp-tu Hone @xpenses ye cseceses<ced-rasa-cnncnssWeeaesbecre eee Lt ἐν αν ἢ 
Nan-hyong-fu security boats to Shau-chew-fu. Each boat } ὃς Wie 

carries 130 chests .......... aavaes caress ass sae Cscenreceeeenccavcaee is j 
Imperial duties at Shau-chew-ftt ......«ἁὁκὸνννουνοσουν νον σνονν an dosseene OLY 2) 
Shau-chew-fu security boats to Quang-chew-fu (Canton). 0300 

Each boat carries about 600 chests .....νννννννενενον Ἔρος ὅν: 
Quang-chew-fu custom master, present .....νννεν εν εν εν ενννννεννν νον 00 9.8 


Total expense of transport, per pecul, tales, 3 9 2 0 


(Q c) EXPENSE oF CARRIAGE. 


The amount of carriage from Tsong-ngan-hien to Canton..... 3 9 2 0 


Duty; Kan-chew-fu ΠΡ ΡΣ { }1..:.: 0.118 
---- ΘΠ5}- ΟΠ ΘΎ ΤΙΣ vise secee secsshe var τεπιβοιν κα θον τα τ ΑΙ ΡΒ δὲ 0.122 
Present, Quang-chew-fu, custom master .. .Ἅνννννννννννννννν 0.030 0 2 7 0 


Per pecul, exclusive of duties, tales, 3 6 5 0 


Tue River Min. 


(R) The only navigable river of importance in the province of 
Fo-kien is the river Min, one of the branches of which divides itself 
into several small streams that flow in and about the mountains of 
Vu-ye, the country in which the black tea is produced. To the 
southward of these mountains, at the town of Kien-yang-hien, these 
several streams unite, and then flow in a S.E. direction to Kien-ning- 
fu. This is a city of much trade, as it lies in the way of all goods 
that pass up and down the river, to and from the provinces of Tche- 
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kiang and Kiang-nan; and upon a census taken in 1790, was found 
to contain a population of about 260,000 inhabitants!. This branch 
of the river begins to be navigable at the town of Tsong-ngan-hien, 
situated about ten miles to the N.E. of the tea country. Another 
branch begins to be navigable near the town of Pu-ching-hien, about 
ninety miles to the N.E. of Kien-ning-fu. About ten miles to the 
north of this latter city these two branches unite, and then flowing 
for about forty miles in a direction nearly south, pass the city of 
Yen-ping-fu. Here, after receiving the waters of three other rivers, 
the Tzu, the Si, and the Si-ki, whose sources lie in the S.W. part 
of the province, the river then takes a course nearly S.E., and flows 
into the sea about thirty miles below the city of Fu-chew-fu, the 
capital of the province. Its distance from Yen-ping-fu is about 110 
miles, making the whole course of the river, from the towns of 
Tsong-ngan-hien and Pu-ching-hien, about 270 miles. Ogilby ob- 
serves, that “from the town of Pu-ching-hien to Kiu-keu, the river 
falls with great force of water through valleys, rocks, and cliffs ; but 
from thence glides on but slowly. In three days they go from the 
above town to Fu-chew-fu with the stream, whereas they are fifteen 
days towing up against it.” The Fo-kien merchants say, that in 
spring, the currents then being rapid, in four days the teas are trans- 
ported down to Fu-chew-fu, but in autumn it requires eight. The 
Dutch embassy under Van Hoorn, in 1667, which passed up this 
river in the month of February, on their way to Pekin, were (exclu- 
sive of stoppages at certain towns) about seventeen days on their 
passage from Fu-chew-fu to Pu-ching-hien, and seven days on their 
return in the months of September and November. 


Fu-cHEW-FU. THE CAPITAL OF THE PROVINCE OF FO-KIEN. 


(S) “This city presides over nine cities of the third order. 
Besides the Fu-yen, the Tsong-tu, who is the governor-general both 
of this province and that of Tche-kiang, resides here. It is famous 
for the advantage of its situation, the greatness of its trade, multitude 
of its literati, fertility of its soil, beauty of its river, which carries the 
largest barks in the empire up to the walls; and lastly, for its admi- 
rable bridge of above a hundred arches, built with fair white stone, 
across the bay. All its little hills are full of cedars, orange and 
lemon trees*.’’ By the chart in the Appendix, taken from Dalrym- 


1 This account of the population of Kien-ning-fu is taken from a Chinese 
statistical work of recent publication. 
* Du Halde. 
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ple’s collection, the harbour seems to contain a sufficient depth of 
water for ships of the greatest burden. This port appears to be 
known to the English by the name of Ting-hay harbour, from the 
circumstance of the Canton having been piloted here by a fisherman, 
7th August, 1797. Horsburg observes, ‘‘ she anchored in seven and a 
half fathoms of blue mud opposite the town, entirely surrounded by 
land. To the westward of this harbour is a deep and extensive bay, 
formed by the two points of Ting-hay and May-how-sou.” The 
same author observes that ‘the river Chang’ falls into the bottom 
of this bay, and about seven leagues up stands the city of Fu-chew- 
fu; at the entrance of the river there are several islands and banks 
separated by narrow channels from each other, and a little inside 
these banks is six or seven fathoms water.” 


Port 1N KIANG-NAN, 


(T) It is doubtful whether ships of heavy burden can enter the 
river Yang-tse-kiang. This port is thus described by Du Halde: 
“The breadth and depth of the Yang-tse-kiang rendered Nankin 
formerly an excellent port. The famous corsair, who besieged it in 
the late troubles, passed easily up to it; but at present the great 
barks, or rather the Chinese vessels of carriage, do not enter the 
river, either because the mouth is stopped up of itself, or that the 
Chinese, out of policy, make no more use of it, that the knowledge of 
it by degrees may be lost.” It is certain, however, that much of the 
Kiang-nan cotton, brought inland to the southern provinces, is carried 
up the Yang-tse-kiang in junks. It is shipped at the town of Tong- 
chew, situated at the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang, and is carried up 
that river as far as Kyeu-kiang-fu, in the province of Kiang-see, 
where it is transhipped into vessels of smaller size, and conveyed to 
Canton. Similar doubts are also expressed by the same author 
respecting the entrance of the river Sien-tang-kiang, which flows 
past the city of Hang-chew-fu, the capital of Tche-kiang. ‘ The 
river opposite the city is about 4000 geometrical paces in breadth, 
but ships cannot enter it because of its shallows.” Supposing 
neither of these rivers to be accessible to ships of heavy burden, 
the port of Shang-hay-hien, near the city of Song-kiang-fu, should 
be surveyed. The same author gives the following description of 
these places: “The city of Song-kiang-fu is built in the water, and 


1 The name of this river is Min, not Chang. Chang I imagine to bea 
corruption of the word IKiang or Chiang, which in the Chinese language signi- 
fies a river. 
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the Chinese ships, or rather vessels of carriage, enter it on every 
side, and so pass to the sea, which is not far distant. The extraor- 
dinary quantity of cotton and lovely calicos of all sorts, wherewith 
it furnishes not only the empire, but also foreign countries, render it 
famous, and of very great resort. It has but four cities under its 
jurisdiction, but it is neither the less fertile nor rich on that score, 
for though these cities are of the third order, they may compare with 
the best for magnitude, the extraordinary resort of merchants from 
all parts throughout the year, and the different sorts of commerce 
earried on there; such is for instance the town of Shang-hay-hien, 
where ships from Fo-kien are continually entering, and others sailing 
out to trade with Japan.” This town is placed by Du Halde in lat. 
31° 9’ N., but other authorities place it in 30° 14’ and 16’. 

The importance, however, of Shang-hay-hien, as a port of trade, 
must depend upon the city of Su-chew-fu not being accessible to 
ships of heavy burden. For if European vessels could pass suffi- 
ciently high up any of the rivers leading to Su-chew-fu to enable a 
factory to be established in that city, and any sacrifice of geogra- 
phical position be deemed advisable to insure the residence of a 
viceroy at the port of trade, then Su-chew-fu, from possessing this, 
among other important advantages, would perhaps be the most 
eligible situation in all China for the import trade. 


05 Mr. Lindsay, in speaking of Shang-hai-hien, observes, “ Considering 
the extraordinary advantages which this place possesses for foreign trade, it is 
wonderful that it has not attracted more observation. One of the main causes of 
its importance is found in its fine harbour and navigable river (the Woo-Sung), 
by which, in point of fact, Shang-hai is the seaport of the Yang-tse-kiang, and 
the principal emporium of Eastern Asia, the native trade of it greatly exceeding 
even that of Canton. In seven days, upwards of 400 junks, varying in size 
from 100 to 400 tons, passed Woo-Sung, and proceeded to Shang-hai. During 
the first part of our stay, most of these vessels were the north country junks, 
with four masts, from Tien-tsin, and various parts of Manchew Tartary. But 
during the latter part of our stay, the Fo-kien junks began to pour in, to 
the number of thirty and forty per day. Many of these were from Formosa, 
Canton, the Eastern Archipelago, Cochin China, and Siam. Commodious 
wharfs and large warehouses occupy the banks of the river, which is deep 
enough to allow junks to come and unload alongside of them ; in the middle it 
has from six to eight fathoms, and is nearly half a mile in breadth.” 

There can be no doubt of the importance of Shang-hai-hien as an emporium 
for imports; but to free us from the vexations and extortions of the inferior 
officers of government, it would be necessary to establish either a factory at 
Su-cheu-fu, or the residence of some officer in that city empowered to hold 
direct communication with the viceroy. 
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_Anr. X.—An Account of the Autograph MS. of the first volume 
of Ibn Khallikaw’s Biographical Dictionary, by the Ruy. W. 


CurETON. 


.---..οοοΡς.ς . 


Scriptoris politissimi Ebni Khallikan opus historicum non magis verborum 
elecantia et ubertate commendatur quam illustrioram Poetarum versibus quibus 
conspergitur. Acnescioan hic omnibus vitarum scriptoribus sit anteponendus. Est 
certé copiosior Nepote, elegantior Plutarcho, Laertio jucundior et dignus est profecto 
liber, qui in omnes Europze linguas conversus prodeat.—Gu.L. Jones. Poes. Asiat, 
Com. p. 431. 


Tue Biographical Dictionary of Ibn Khallikan, although it hardly 
merits the extravagant praise bestowed upon it by Sir William 
Jones, has always, and deservedly so, been held in great estimation 
by all those who have been induced to enter upon the study of the 
noble language and extensive literature of the Arabs. There is, 
perhaps, no other book in the whole range of the learning of Islam- 
ism which throws so much light upon Arabic literature; while the 
extensive erudition, and general accuracy of the writer, have caused it 
to be considered of great authority upon all such subjects of infor- 
mation as come within the design of the work. It has consequently 
been very frequently referred to by Orientalists, and many detached 
lives have from time to time been given in different publications. 
Within the last four years two complete editions of the entire work 
have been undertaken by the zeal and industry of two distinguished 
Oriental scholars: the one by M. Wiistenfeld, lithographed, 4to. 
Gottingen, 1835-39, of which seven fasciculi, comprehending six 
hundred and ninety-eight lives, have been published; the other, 
in type, by the Baron Mac Guckin de Slane, 4to. Paris, 1838-40, 
of which three livraisons have appeared. 

At this moment then, when two editions of this celebrated 
biographical dictionary are in the course of publication, it cannot 
fail to be interesting to the lovers of the language of the Arabs, to 
learn that the autograph copy of a great part of this famous work, 
containing all the emendations and corrections of the author during 
a period of upwards of twenty years, is still in existence. 

The MS. in question was purchased in the East, by Mr. Carlyle, 
editor of Maured Allatafet Jemaleddini filii Togri-Bardii. 4to. Cantab. 
1792, and Specimens of Arabic Poetry. 4to. Cambridge. 1796. After his 
death, it passed into the hands of a professor of Oriental languages still 


living, and was by him disposed of to a bookseller from whom I pur- 
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chased it, This is all the information [ have been able to gather 
respecting the MS. after it ceased to belong to the author, further 
than having been formerly a bequest to some mosque, as the word 
Wakf _&3, written on several leaves of the book implies; it was 
possessed in the year of the Hijrah 1974, a.p. 1663, by one Mastd 
bnu Ibrahim, who has written a note to that effect on the first leaf of 
the MS. 

The book consists of 284 leaves of thick silk paper in quarto. 
It has suffered a little from age and use. A few of the leaves which 
were torn have been mended. The edges of all have been much 
worn, and consequently in many places, part of the marginal anno- 
tations has disappeared. The margins, which originally were left 
broad, are throughout the greater part of the book filled with 
additions and emendations, evidently made at various intervals 
of time, and written with ink of different shades of darkness, but all, 
with perhaps one or two exceptions, in the same hand as the body 
of the work. 

The style of the writing, the texture of the paper, and the colour 
of the ink, at once show the antiquity of the MS., and that it must 
have been written about the thirteenth century of our era. The 
handwriting, so different from that of a professed scribe, the great 
number of additions and corrections in the margin and between 
the lines, all written by the same hand as the rest of the work, led 
me immediately to conclude that the MS. was written by the 
author himself, which further examination has fully established. 
Upon turning to the first leaf of the book, which however does not 


form a part of the original MS., the following note occurs: ὅδ aa 
abssy (. UM GWU Ke, ake hs (oye! eye yh “The rough 
sketch of Ibn Khallikan, who has obtained mercy; may the mercy 


of the Beneficent King rest upon him; in his own handwriting.” 
On the next leaf, which is the first of the original MS., there is 


written on the margin in blucink. Casal) Edqun0 Kei) sad, 
les xs a) “This copy is the original draught of the author: 


may the most High God have mercy on him.” Below this, in 
the same hand as the rest of the work: Li) Lily οἰλεν! SLs, GUS 


las KAS ose Xe οὐ Go pteatyes py dest G2 Oe) dL alll Ry" 


1 See the fac-simile of this passage. I should observe that ‘some one has 
clumsily attempted to restore three or four words which had been a little defaced. 
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δῖα ΔῈ ‘The book of the deaths of illustrious persons, and of infor- 
mation respecting the sons of the age which Ahmad bnu Muhammad 
bnu Abi Bakr bnu Khallik4n, who standeth in need of the mercy of 
God, took the pains to collect for himself, and for whomsoever God 
shall wish after him. May God wipe out his sins.” At the end 
of the volume is written in the same hand: sy), Δ.) 32! oe 
shes Shaq A ALS gles δ La οἱ Las > Peles) 2.8} δ). 
aho ΣΝ Cy plu 9. x? » ally Xest δῆλος yx ὡς alll 
Kang ye Eo, Ksloim 4 “Here endeth the first part. The 
letter Fa shall follow it in the beginning of the second part, if such 
be God's will. Praise be to God, and may he grant blessing and 
peace upon the noblest of his creatures, Muhammad, and his family, 
and companions. It was finished on Friday after public prayers, 
being the fourth day of the month of the first Rabi, in the year 
655, (A.D. 1257,) in the city of Kahirah.”’ 

In the preface to his work, the author informs us, that having 
been engaged for some years in collecting materials, he began to 
arrange them in alphabetical order at Kahirah in the year 654, the 
one immediately preceding that in which this MS. was completed. 
From this time he continued to prosecute his labour in that city till 
the year 659, when he was sent by the Sultan Bibars into Syria. 
At the period of his leaving Kahirah, which was the seventh of Shaw- 
wal, 659, as he himself informs us, he had only completed his work 
to the end of the life of Yahya, son of Khalid Albarmaki. He 
entered Damascus on the seventh of Τὰ ’alkadah, and was pro- 
moted to be Kadhi of Syria, on the eighth of Dh ‘lhijjah in the 
same year. The arduous duties and continual occupations of his 
new office prevented him from continuing his work till ten years 
afterwards, when having been removed from the office of KAdhi at 


_ Damascus, he returned to K4hirah in the year 669, where he resumed 


his task; and not only revised and made many additions and cor- 
rections to the previous parts of the work, but also added all those 
lives which follow that of Yahya Albarmaki. He is said to have 
completed the work on the twenty-second of the second Juméadi, 
672. He was again made Kadhi of Damascus in 676, and died 681.2 

» See Typrman’s Specimen Philogicum exhibens conspectum operis Ibn Chali- 
cani. 4to., Lugd. Bat. 1819. p. 15. See also notice Sur la vie d’Hbn Khallican,— 
by M. QuUATREMERE, in the Appendix to part ii., vol. 1 of Histoire des Sultans 
Mamlouks de ? Egypte; 4to Paris. 1840. p. 180. Biographie Universelle, tom. 
xxi, p. 156. 


Q2 
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This first part of the work ends with the life of the poet Gailén 
Dhii ‘Irummah. Whether it was published immediately after its 
completion, in the form in which it originally stood in the MS., is 
doubtful: but it is certain, as will be shown below, that one if not 
two editions of this part, with subsequent corrections and additions, 
had been made public before it had received all the author's emen- 
dations as they now stand. It does not, however, appear to be 
improbable, from the great care and accuracy with which it is written, 
that the MS. as it was originally copied, was intended by the 
author to be put into the hands of transcribers for publication. 
The vowels and Tanwin, Jazm, and Tashdid, are not only added to the 
proper names of persons and places, but also to almost every other 
word from which their absence may cause any doubt or obscurity. 
The signs usually employed to distinguish (4 from | ἃ and ξ from ε 
and ἃ as well as that of Hamzah, are also frequently added. In the 
margin, opposite to the first line of each person’s life, is written his 
surname, or appellation by which he was most generally known. 
This, among many bearing the same name, is of much use in facili- 
tating the reference to any particular person’s life. M. Wiistenfeld 
in his edition has followed this plan of giving the title or surname 
of each individual at the head of his life. It is to be regretted that 
M. De Slane, in his valuable edition, should have omitted a thing 
so useful for facilitating reference, and which also was the original 
design of the author. In noticing the marginal additions and cor- 
rections, in order to give a general idea of their nature and extent, I 
will mention all that occur in the four or five first lives, comparing 
them with the printed editions; and then confine myself principally 
to such, as by pointing out the period at or after which they must 
have been made, may serve to illustrate the history of this volume 
and to show the length of time which it was possessed by the 
author. 

The first alteration which occurs is in the title of the work, which 


originally was only οἰκο Sis, GUS The words \_i,j Luil, 
have been added subsequently in the margin, but from the appear- 
ance of the writing and the colour of the ink probably very soon after 
the original copy had been finished, certainly long before many of 
the other corrections. 


In the first life, that of Ibrahim Alnakhai, - κί! “λϑγο 


his genealogy was originally given as follows: οὐδ εὗγ»ος 9.0} 
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Os 

os? SEAI) rd SDS oy 2 ARAS ) οἱ 4795 ων Ogu ἢ ωϑ X22 wy? 
ESN ye ehh cy? AZ cy? yas uy? δ yl> The words ples a5 
as in both the editions, have been added subsequently between the 
lines, while xsxas er AYR as and the following oy? \S have been 
crossed out with apen. So, that the corrected genealogy corres- 
ponds exactly with that in the edition of M. De Slane, while 
in that of M. Wiistenfeld the words oy? SDS os » are retained upon 
the authority of MSS. which follow ἫΝ readings of a copy which 
must have been made before the author had added his last correc- 
tions. The passage from KS ya> Ly , to sl 945 inclusive, as well 
as that from Kdwvnd ἃ δαϑὸ to the end, has been subsequently 
added in the margin. 

In the next life, that of Abu-Thur Tbrahim Alkalbi, erdy) 95 ») 


X35 the word aKa) has been added in the margin. There are also 


traces of some other correction, but not sufficient to indicate what it 
was, as the edge of the leaf has been torn at this place. It wasprobably 


the word srsrzal) which is not found in the MS., although given 
in both of the editions. The passage from ApS Jl, to the end of 
the chapter, is a subsequent addition. 

In the life of Abit-Ishak Almarwazi Shay! Is 29) which 
next follows, the passage in the editions from sJaza, αἰϑ!, to 
δι ays Χαλίαϑ is not in the original sketch: a mark after the word 
3 35055 indicates that something should be inserted here: that part 
of the margin, however, where we should expect to find it has been 
torn away in this place. The words ς ; yaa} xs) UL in the edition 
of M. Wiistenfeld, do not exist in the MS. The passage from 
ays ai} Δαδ 9 to 5.9) Nol Xian) forms a subsequent addition. 
The remaining part of this chapter relating to the derivation of the 
word Shaye) as exhibited in both the editions, does not exist at all 
in the MS. 

The words . O45 J and Brow) οἷν wxhJ) are later additions 
to the titles of Abe Ishak Alistardyini ἘΠΕῚ List} ω9.} whose life 
next follows. They have been made at different times, as is plainly 
perceivable from the colour of the ink. The former is written 
between the lines and the latter inthe margin. The passage from 
ekaslaas ΓΝ to «4 ἰλλμα.}} inclusive is ἃ marginal addition. That 
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in the editions from |. yin is) ge δ) ὃ to dojlones j4) is not found 


in the MS. _ The life originally ended thus jepstle 099 4959 
chs Δ} AR) “planks Kale als δγῶς gles sin The 
sentence immediately following in the editions is not found in the 


MS.; but the next from Glassy Gong to Logs} 55, has been added 
at a later time in the margin. 
In the next life, that of AbG Ishak Ibrahim Alshirdzi, x<+} 1 


«9 ery) the passage inserted in the editions between re 


Calvo τ and Rios was not in the original sketch. A noteshows that 


it Should be sought for in the margin, but the leaf has been torn 
ws 


ws 
in this place. In the verses which follow, the MS, reads > Sy 
with M. Wiistenfeld, not j= yd, with M. De Slane. The passage 


which follows, commencing aad JlS, to the end of the next verses, 
has been subjoined in the margin at a later period. The MS. reads 
with M. Wiistenfeld, Zins 4 No- After 35.9) soley originally was 
written ἜΝΙ AED, the word M55 has been erased, and the fol- 
lowing words substituted Salem 3 So 5 δος «οὐ ἀἰαρδ δι. 


Between the lines over the word Caetano Crus Ki is written, 
a | iso eam als. The words iJ (eye are an interlinear 
addition. After Lab cy originally stood 4),%, this has been 
erased, and the ΜΛ τ from Δρλυΐ to δ᾽. 8) as in the editions 
substituted. In the verses which follow the MS., reads yidsu 
with M. Wiistenfeld. The passage in both the editions, from 
Cost %yT Sy to 3K Elase)} coy? does not exist in the MS. 
The reading of M. De Slane, par ere) aT agrees with the MS. 


This may be sufficient to show generally the nature of the cor- 
rections and additions made in the MS. I shall, however, notice 
a few others in the course of the volume, which may serve more 
especially to illustrate its history. 

In the life of Imad-uldin Ahmad, generally known by the name of 


Ibn Almashttb, Ks plated Crh ς. 3,» 59} ὡς} er) sles 
mention is made of Badr-uldin Lili Atibak ALL) oo) oy 20), 


who was living at the time this volume was written. At the ἊΣ 
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of this chapter, in both the printed editions of Ibn Khallikan, a 
short note of the date of his death is given, which took place on the 
third of the month Shab4n, 657, or two years and five months 
after the period at which this volume was originally terminated. 
This note of the date of the death of Lili has been subsequently 
added in the MS., but as part of the margin has been torn away in 


this place, the words from xx4,J to one have disappeared; the 
rest corresponds with the editions. There have been several 
additions made to the original sketch of this life as it stands in the 
MS.; they are as follows. The first is the passage from a sie 
ἰξξι ον to OW. In this, however, the MS. reads \Al\3S and not 
Sahds as the two editions. The next is that from xXx, to Ba KR 


The third Διο} sual ἃς: }5 3 NS Gays Mo “I have spoken 
of this in the chapter relating to Almalik Alkamil.” His name was 
Muhammad, and as it occurs the last but one of all those who bore 
this name, it is probable that his life was not written till some 
time after this volume, which ends with the letter Gain, was com- 
pleted. The note referring to that chapter, of course must have been 


added here still later. The words = EM) 3 occur in the 
margin of the MS. The word immediately preceding them is 
Σου 85 in De Slane’s edition, not a> as in that of Wiistenfeld, 
The passages from Wd, to the end of the verses Ms x} and from 
Ξξν! & Obl) to the end of the next couplet why ὡξε ον! a 
have been added in the margin at different times. That from 
Sgatls Jd, to xh (65 does not exist at all in the MS, The 
next two passages, the one from ἜΝ Lol, to Zslew ge and the 
other from NA 52 Ms to δ... ἄπο are found in the margin, 
and were evidently written at different periods. 

The next sentence begins in the MS. PASI BLS5 coe) 6, “« And 
the death of his father took place, &c.,’ while in both the editions 
is written eee) haves δῖϑ. LS ,. « And the death of Saif-uldin 
took place, &c.’”’ The reason of this difference is obvious. The 
sentence above commencing thus .MSJCtaw δ}. Lely as well as” 
that. immediately following, having been added in the margin to be 
inserted in this place, the pronoun of xMJ, ‘his father’’ became 


too far separated from the word to which it refers: it was therefore 
necessary for the sake of perspicuity to supply the name of the person, 
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as the copyists have done, while the original words of the author have 
been left unchanged in the MS. This life originally ended with the 


Words xyaS X05 ay lin ¥,: of the remainder, as exhibited in the 


editions only from bx Lossy to ye’ oe is now found in 
the MS. The margin having been cut in this place, the rest has 
disappeared except a part of the last sentence which was written at a 
different period, and of which mention has been made already. 


The life of Abt ‘labb4s Ahmad bnu ‘Ikhasib Aljurjani uw lass) ." 
c_sileyd! med (9 Ag! which has been omitted by M. 
De Slane, but is found in the edition of M. Wiistenfeld, fas. i., 
p- 106, exists in the MS.; but has been cancelled by the 
author, and the following note written on the margin: s\d CGu\S 


ears) cy) coer ua Ns 355 dol) μὴ 5 μὰς ἃς: Us 
ρΞ ΒΕ mua oy?! x35 cols) Ue® = ew, ei 


BXIAS Bows EYES NOD (y0 oy Οἱ “I have committed an error 
in this chapter. The person spoken of is not the son of Alkhasib, 
praised by Abi Nuwas, although I had seen in some collections that 
he was the son of the above-mentioned Alkhasib. Afterwards I 
discovered that such was not the case; but I did not arrive at the 
truth until after many copies had been repeatedly taken of this his- 
tory.” The rest of the note is incomplete, from the loss of part of 
the margin. From the words which remain however, it is evident 
that the author begs of all persons who may happen to possess copies 
of the work to correct this mistake, urging at the same time as 
his excuse, the liability of all to fall into error. 

This marginal note is very curious, as it shows in the author's 
own words what the variations of different MSS. already seemed 
sufficiently to indicate, that one, at least, and probably two or three 
recensions of this work had been made public by him before 
it received his last corrections. The MSS. which M. Wiistenfeld 
has followed in his edition in which this chapter is retained, were of 
course copied from others which had been transcribed from that 
of the author, before he had discovered this error and corrected 


3 See the facsimile of the leaf upon which the first part of this life occurs. It 
exhibits very accurately the MS. except that the different shades of the colour cf 
the ink in the marginal additions, cannot be properly represented. For this, as 
well as the preceding facsimile, I am indebted to the kindness and skill of my 
very ingenious and Jearned friend Mr. Morey. 
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it, while the life, as it now stands in this edition, embracing all the 
marginal corrections and additions which had been made subse- 
quently to the original draught, prove that the MSS. above spoken 
of must have been copied from this in the interval between the first 
fair copy, and the period at which the author discovered his mis- 
take. A comparison of the colour of the ink, and of the manner 
of writing, with some of the other corrections which we know were 
made at an earlier time, would lead to the conclusion that the note 
relative to the cancelling of this chapter was made after the author’s 
return to Kahirah, a.4. 669. The circumstance of this life existing 
in the copies made from the author’s MS., so far as the work was 
completed in 659 when he went to Damascus, and our knowledge that 
the work was then interrupted for ten years, seem also to strengthen 
this conclusion. The marginal additions and corrections of this life, 
as well as the variations from it as printed by M. Wiistenfeld, are as. 


follows. The words 3 re) in the edition, do not exist in the MS. 


Joys Sls yo Slswall (59 has been added subsequently between 
the lines. In the edition AMly _yradioneld is evidently an error; the 
MS. reads aly proxies! adding Karel) 9. The words yo, ἅλω 
do not exist in the MS. The passage from Cwid ws tO Xamdy 
inclusive, forms a marginal addition in the MS. To this last word 
is also added ah>y? while for 49, 59}, (s? eked zo 38 is 
found in the edition, the MS. reads dahRs sd\o5 55 erie oD 
The last word of this is important, as it shows that the person 
was only knocked down by the kick, and not killed, as the reading 
of the edition implies. The variations in the verses following are 


these. In the beginning of the fourth Bait, (say for eed in the 
sixth ΟἹ ΠΣ for ls) in the seventh a3l3 for x;l~. These 
verses are given by M. Wiistenfeld as consecutive, but in the MS. 
there is a break after the eighth Bait, with the words ἰφλιο as Jy 39: 
in the same manner also after the twelfth. In the tenth is read 


=) =) 
Seles CJ; for sen Sy and Joy for ~a,. In the eleventh γλῶϑ 
for paws After the word λυ. Ὁ is also added in the MS. ΕΣ 


The name of the person whose life occurs the next but one, Artuk 


bnu Aksak, is deserving of notice, because in the form in which it now 
507 


stands after the last corrections ©),,J5$ ee ς ὦ it differs from 
both the editions. It is plain that the first word was originally 
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Os 
written C323,) 48, indeed it still stands in a cancelled passage im- 
Sylar Ρ g 


mediately following, and that the last word was wm J- At the 
end of the chapter is read sag) Ady ods although it is plain that 
the word Ax has been altered from eae as also the word SuS$ 
from cawJJ. The passage from 15 jlo to Xlex,,} in the editions 
does not exist in the MS., while that from (ai) to ” gle 
has been substituted in the margin for the following, which has been 


cancelled by a line drawn through it with a pen : SR 555). } ASE 


=] 

LASS δλο INy Yodel Cost) custo Wy) ipl bikes 

yates Uisads prol 59}, The passage from sal, elles to Xl! 
is not in the MS. 

The life of Aba Ali Ismail Alkali SUS Jaxon) ὡς 29} with all the 

additions and corrections which have been made to it corresponds 

exactly with the text in the edition of M. De Slane, p. 109. M. 

Wiistenfeld has fallen into error in the latter part of this chapter. 


The four last lines in his edition belong to the life of some other 
person. The marginal additions in this chapter have been made 
at three several times. The first from xa) ς «3 to MS yas, 
appears, from the colour of the ink, to be of anearly period. The 
next is the passage from aS hele t0 dio ἀλλα λϑ. Thisaddition 
was made at a late period. The reference in it to the life of Yusuf 
bnu Hartin Alramiédi ς. soley os οὐ - ων.» Proves that it 
must have been written at least fourteen years after this MS. was 
first transcribed, for that life was composed subsequently to the 


author’s return to Kahirah, The passage lgahs esi cas XS, 
jal) ἴον ὦ «Ὁ dp ἃς: Gs has been added between the 
lines, from the sieve of the ink probably very early: upon turning 
to the place referred to in. the life of “s 5 Lied A>) the sentence re- 
lating to the same subject ait lw sy ἰδῶ». δ yganheo CAS Solo. 
Khegeo Sas οὖ which exists in M. De Slane’s edition, but not in that 


of M. Wiisterfeld, is found in the margin written, as appears from 
the colour of the ink, at the same time. The last passage of the life 


of Ismail Alkali, viz., from lye to the end, was added evidently 
at the same time as the late correction above spoken of, 
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There is a great difference in the life of Almalik Alafdhal 
Ayyab bnu Shadhi, father of the Sultan Salath-uldia, \as¥) MS 


Core MS ες: (bh Ni, Sle Cy? Wz) as exhibited 
in the edition of M. Wiistenfeld, fas. i. p. 150, and that of M. De 
Slane, p. 124. In the latter, not only has this article been extended 
to about four times the space which it occupies in the former, but it 
has also undergone such a considerable change in its form, as to be 
in a manner completely remodelled: M. Wiistenfeld, as has been 
observed above, has followed the authority of some MS. which must 
have been copied from the work before it had received the last cor- 
rections of the author. In his preface to the seventh fasciculus, he 
remarks that the third volume of Cod. D., which he observes “ Ad 
rara Ibn Khallikani exemplaria pertinet,’ ends with the life of Yahya 


bnu Khilid bnuBarmak δὶ. 0...» Cos? dls Cr cists’ 


wazir of Hartin Alrashid, at which place the author was interrupted 
in his work by being called upon to quit Kahirah in the year 659 
to undertake the duties of Kadhi at Damascus. It was not until 
his return to K4hirah, ten years afterwards, that he was enabled to 
resume his task and complete the work. The life of Salah-uldin 
Yusuf could not, therefore, have been written until this period. 
In the life of his father, Almalik Alafdhal Ayyib as exhibited in M. 
De Slane’s edition, the author refers to that of the son in such terms 
as prove that it must have been written before that of the father 
assumed its present form. And therefore, that the latter could not 
have been modelled into the shape in which it now stands, until some 
time after the return of Ibn Khallikan to Kahirah. Now this chapter, 
with the exception of one or two slight verbal differences, is precisely 
the same in the MS. as in the edition of M. De Slane. But as the 
alterations would have been too many to have been inserted in the 
margin, and the change in the form of the article would not have 
admitted of their insertion even had the marginal space been sufficient 
to contain them, the leaf on which was written this life and a part 
of the preceding one, has been removed, and four other leaves con- 
taining this chapter as it now stands inserted. These are in the 
same hand-writing as the rest of the work, although it is evident 
that the hand was grown feebler through age. Fifteen years at 
᾿ least must have elapsed since the MS. was first written, and the 
author's age could not have been less than sixty-two: he was born 
on the eleventh of Rabi, a.w. 608, and was deposed from the 
office of Kadhi of Damascus on the twenty-third of Shawwal, 669. 


The life of AbG-mugith Alhusain bnu Mansir, Cake os) 
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ΞΟ" cnet originally ended with the words 3,0 3542 
as in De Slane’s edition, not Ko peraio asin that of M. Wiistenfeld, 
describing the manner in which the word Lay ought to be pro- 


nounced. From information obtained subsequently as the author 
himself informs us, he made considerable additions to this chapter. 


Uoals ΕΣ tale ih x i eo “3 “Thus far Ϊ had said: te ἘΝ Ι 
had finished this chapter, I ἜΝΙ ina book entitled, Jyiof .3 δ 


Δ] the work of the most learned Shaikh Imém- ulharamain Abu 
Tmaili Abd- ulmalic, son of the Shaikh Abi Muhammad Aljuwaini 
of whom some accounts shall follow, if God wish, a section which 
ought to be mentioned in this place.” These additions have been made 
subsequently to the time when the MS. was first written, and four 
new leaves of somewhat different texture have been inserted in the 
MS. to contain them. The colour of the ink shows that they must 
have been made at a very early period, and their existence in the 
MS. transcribed from the work in its imperfect state before the 
author was appointed Kadhi of Damascus also confirms this. This 
life is followed immediately in the MS. by that of Ibn Sina, as in 
M. De Slane’s edition. In M. Wiistenfeld’s two other short chapters 
intervene. 
=>: The life of the author's friend, Baha-uldin Zuhair my; EN) las 
who died a. H. 656, or the year after this MS. was written, originally 
terminated with the words δ» δ ων 4. The following passage 
by which the life has been completed as in the editions (De Slane, 
p. 276, and Wiistenfeld, fas. ili. 53,) has been added afterwards 
in the margin: 
ds} do eho. ANG 6 ess UF>o pary 2, dW δ -- © 
63 Lola a ebb 6" dia Kano ust eo’ le, ws Kalainy Cn 
3 y_) doll KiawlS ὧς YARRSS Ss ὃν Δεν ΓΞ: «γ5.}} Ae) “35 
Cyl, cyte) KN aty Fy pel) ὅδ aw AWS Ge .939 
8 BY > Kahass} laige ἘΣ dsc δὴ] cs) cles) εἰ KAS pe 
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ὧν AILS US, csllss NY ap, δυοῖν ga  ἀὰς ΠΣ 
2 pty Cll Ge LS GS 4 ἀχρθ δ Edo Udpell 
Used C36 Boa) xahe πο» “Then there broke out in 
Kahirah and Misr a violent disorder from which scarcely one escaped. 
It began on Thursday the 24th of Shawwal, a.m. 656. Baha 
uldin was one who was seized with an attack of it. He survived 
some days, and then died a little before sunset, on Sunday the 4th 
of Dhi ‘Ikadah the same year, and was buried on the morrow, 
after midday prayers, in his tomb, in Alkarafah Alsugra* near the 
dome of the Imam Alshéfii, to whom God be gracious, on the 
south side of it. I was not able to pray over him because I was 
myself suffering from the disease, but when I recovered I went to 
his grave, invoked the divine mercy upon him, and read part oF the 
Kuran, on account of the friendship which existed between us.’ 

The passage in both the editions ἃς: sus EHD Syke ἘΠῚ 


RoghS Soo δας 3 Jd 8 ἰαίαλλο Sqadl Xd is? 9D » is not 


found inthe MS. In both editions the word dio between sino 
and a has been omitted; it seems however to be necessary for 
restricting the sense of the word ,JJ to that particular disease 
which, standing alone, may be applied generally to any attack. It 
is probable that this addition was made soon after the jevent to 
which it relates occurred. And this probability is strengthened by 
the colour of the ink. A comparison with this may serve to fix the 
date of many other of the additions. 


At the end of the life of Abd ’Ifaraj Abd-ulrahman Ibn Aljauzi, 
Oo 


Shy ον" a) das zs 9») as exhibited in the edition of 
Wiistenfeld, fas. iv., p. 69, the author has added a short account of his 
son, Muhiy-uldin Abi Muhammad Yusuf, Xe 5) oN ast 
Lines who was slain in the excursion of the Tatars at Bagdad in the 
month Muharram, Α.Η. 653, and alsoof his grandson, Shams-uldin 
Abt Mudhaffir Yusuf Ibn Kizgali, who died on the twenty-first of Dha 
‘thijjah, a.a. 654. The former being just two years and about three 
months, and the latter only one year and ten months, before this 

4 Alkaréfah is a place near Ké4hirah to the south-east, which has always been 
used as burial ground by the Muhommadans. It lies between the city and the hill 
Mukattam: that part situate at the foot of the hill is called, eras) 5S RS 


_orthe little Kardfah. Seeapassage of Makrizi: quoted by De Sacy, Chrest. Arad. 
vol. i., p. 238, 
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MS. was originally written. It is probable that the account of these 
events had not reached the author before the MS. was completed. 
This is accordingly found added subsequently in the margin, and 
from the colour of the ink appears to be a late addition. The passage 
has been omitted by M. De Slane. 


o 

In the life of Aba ‘Ihasan Ali Alhusri, euaal ds Coy ry) 
the author having had occasion to speak of some verses composed 
by his friend Najm-uldin Misa Alamrdwi, my crn osu 
So) yo has added at a later period in the margin the date of his 
birth, ava. 591, as also that of his death, which happened as he 
was returning from Yaman at the end of the month Safar, a.n. 651, 
or not quite four years before this MS. was copied. It is probable 
that the author had not received intelligence of the death of 
Alamrawi at the time the life of Alhusri was written. (De Slane, 
p. 475. Wiistenfeld, fas. vi., p. 42.) 

At the end of the short notice which has been given of the poet 


Abt “Ihasan Ali Ibn Nabakht, pss ὥξω ων» δ᾽ ὡς ἜΣ »! 
some account is added of AbG Muhammad en bnu Ali, known 
by the name of Ibn Khairan, ply Sayre ὡς ws? δ. Ast »" 
SSyas who buried him. This account originally ended with the 


words, Byes) eae Le 93+ There has ane written afterwards 


in the margin: 553) el, ἃς- FU] xe us? wie coy! S SSL. 
aOR G)| JaO ey Cro 53) XS, sls, ays I ὡς 25) eg ιν hee Ty 
SLs 05 ob 2! ys 43.“ The reason why I have mentioned Ibn 


Khairan in this chapter, and have not assigned to him a separate 
chapter, is, because I could not find the date of his death, while it 
has been my object in this book to mention only such persons as 
the date of their deaths could be ascertained.” Still later than this 


has been added: 5» 5.3) CAS σα Ια CUT ib Odes ds οὗ 
BNI Kass HET eres!) MS οὐ Gand Gy? dest dare I 

6 SBy Spade al S35 TASS Glas Gel By gy Rend 
im Ga hdey ra κοῦ alge pad Oy desl Gyme ULE 
oy) Man) SOS rs (59958 O85 Kalo Ens coi, Sr} 


cist alll » ἔφ Rlaiw 9 Ca yrRamrg Gad Kime “Then I 
discovered in the book of the classes of Poets, by the Wazir 
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Aba Said Muhammad bnu ‘lhusain Ibn Abd-ulrahim, surnamed 
Amid-uldaulah, a chapter relating to Wali-uldaulah Ibn Khairan 
above mentioned. He also speaks of one of his poems, and says 
that he was a young man of beautiful countenance. His death is 
said to have taken place in the month Ramadhan, a.n. 431. IThap- 
pened to meet with this section, about the year 675, in K4hirah.” 

This additional account has been inserted by M. Wiistenfeld, in 
his edition, fas. v., p. 170, for which he must have followed the autho- 
rity of some other MS. than that above alluded to, as having been 
copied from one which had been transcribed, before the author had 
revised and completed his work. In a MS. in the British Museum, 
the only one which I have been able to refer to, and which coincides 
in almost all respects with the readings adopted from the MS. above 
spoken of, these subsequent additions do not exist. The author left 
Kéhirah a second time for Damascus, A.H. 676. 

It would not be an uninteresting task, to follow through at much 
greater length, the various additions and emendations which are 
found in the margin of this volume, and to trace from one to another, 
the time, manner, and circumstances, under which they were seve- 
rally made. But enough has been said to give a general idea of 
their nature, and to answer the purpose for which they have been 
chiefly cited, that of proving and establishing the authenticity of 
this MS. To sum up then in brief, the arguments that this volume is 
the original draught of the author, and in his own handwriting, they 
are principally these: that the appearance of the MS., had there been 
no date, would lead us undoubtedly to assign it to the age at which 
the author lived—that it bears a date in the same hand as the rest 
of the work, and that this declares it to have been written in the very 
place, and at the very time, in and at which we know from other 
sources that the author did write this book—that it has not the ap- 
pearance of having been written by a professed transcriber—that it 
certainly was in the possession of the person who wrote it, for 
upwards of twenty years—that during the space of this time he con- 
tinued to add, change, and correct—that the cause of the various 
readings, and the differences of the length of the chapters in other 
MSS. can be accounted for, from the additions and emendations in 
this—that events spoken of in them as occurring subsequently to the 
date of this MS., or of which information could only be obtained 
subsequently, are in this volume always written in the margin, and 
not in the body of tle work, except in one or two instances, and in 
these new leaves have been inserted for the purpose—that it is 
evident that these additions and corrections have been made at many 
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several times, so that the writer of the volume must, at least, have 
had constant access to the papers of the author, during the long 
period above-mentioned—that he declares himself to be the author, 
and that all this is confirmed by the tradition of several persons; 
who, at various times, have been possessors of the book, as well as 
by the circumstance of its having been a bequest to a mosque, of 
which the simple condition of the MS., and the unadorned style of 
the writing, could hardly have rendered it worthy, unless there had 
been some other cause for assigning a peculiar value to it. 

The evidence, then, for its authenticity seems to be complete, and 
this volume may therefore be considered as one of the most remark- 
able curiosities of literature extant. I am not aware of the existence 
of the autograph copy of any historical work of importance of so 
early a date—certainly there is none in Europe—of which the proofs 
of its genuineness are so clear, or which affords so complete an insight 
into the method of the author, and the circumstances under which, 
through so long a series of years, he gradually laboured to improve 
his work and bring it to perfection. 
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Arr. XI.—On the Ante-Brahmanical Worship of the Hindis in 
the Dekhan. By Joun Stepusnson, D.D.—( Continued from 
p- 267, Vol. V.) 


(Read 7th December, 1839.) 


In former notices on this subject, I have given probable reasons for 
believing, that those objects of worship among the Hindts which by 
custom are denied the use of temples—denominated demons by the 
Brahmans, which do not require the aid of Brahmans for the cele- 
bration of the rites by which they are honoured, and even if at all vene- 
rated by them have the worship paid them represented as if it were 
a boon given to Rakshas, slain by some one or other of the Brah- 
manical gods,—were adored prior to the ascendency of the priestly 
caste in this part of India. 

On these grounds I have classed under this head the worship of 
Vetal, and the festival of the Div4li. On the same grounds I am 
of opinion that the festival of the Holi, the worship of Mhasoba, and 
probably the whole of the worship of the Linga belongs to the same 
class. 


Tue οι GoppEss. 


The festival of the Holi is celebrated at the full moon of Phal- 
guna, corresponding to February, and so falls about the opening of 
the year. It has been termed the Saturnalia or Carnival of the 
Hindus. Verses the most obscene imaginable are ordered to be read 
on the occasion. Figures of men and women, in the most indecent 
and disgusting attitudes, are in many places openly paraded through 
the streets; the most filthy words are uttered by persons who, on 
other occasions, would think themselves disgraced by the use of 
them; bands of men parade the street with their clothes all bespat- 
tered with a reddish dye; dirt and filth are thrown upon all that are 
seen passing along the road; all business is at a stand, all gives way 
to licence and riot. 

For the worship of the Holika devata a circular hole is made in 
the ground of about a yard deep, and of about the same in diameter. 
It is filled up with wood, and covered over with cow-dung. In 
it agreen tree, generally a castor-oil tree, is planted, and a quantity 
of grass heaped about it. To this, offerings of cocoa-nuts, &c. are 
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presented, and prayers made, the offerer turning his face towards 
the east. Afterwards the whole is set on fire. It has often been 
remarked, that there is an evident connexion between the Holi god- 
dess and the maypole which is annually dressed out in some parts 
of England, and which is no doubt a relic of the superstition of our 
Saxon ancestors. 

The Holika devata, to whom these offerings are made, is said to 
have been a female Rakshas, named Dhunda, slain by Mahadeva, and 
who received from him at her death, as a boon, the honour of being 
worshipped yearly, for one day, with the above-mentioned rites. 

The mention of the maypole suggests the idea of another sin- 
gular coincidence between the religious customs of the Marathas and 
our ancestors. It is the practice of taking a quantity of the new 
grain in harvest, and binding it with leaves and flowers, and then 
putting it above the doors of their houses. Thisis called the Naven 


aa which in Marathi means new. The ceremony is performed 
at the full moon in Ashvini. Rice and bajari are the grains 
usually employed. The Naven is not, however, like the Maiden, 
bound up in the form of a small sheaf, but spread out on the lintel all 
the width of the door. 


MuaASsosa. 


Mhasoba is another of those gods which a Brahman never hears 
named without having his risible faculty excited. He probably is 
the Mahishasur slain by Devi, for, in the Konkani dialect of Marathi, 
Mhasa means a male buffalo. This demon is much worshipped by 
the lower classes, especially by the cultivators, for the purpose of 
rendering their grounds fertile. His image is what may be called a 
natural Linga, that is, any rounded stone of a considerable size, found 
in the corner or side of a field. This, when covered by the cultivator 
with red lead, becomes the god Mhasoba, To this he makes his 
prayers, and offers cocoa-nuts, fowls, or goats, according to his 
ability. 

I ‘have called Mhasoba a natural Linga, and strongly suspect 
that the whole of the worship of the Linga belongs to the class now 
under discussion, and is no original part of Brahmanism. The 
Lingayats are well known to have a bitter hatred towards the Brah- 
mans, to neglect the Brahmanical rules about purification for dead 
bodies, &c., and to have priests of their own called Jangams. On 
the other hand, the Brahmans call them Pakhandi, or adherents to a 
false religion. And although Sankara Acharya, or whoever esta- 
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blished that compromise of sects, called the worship of the Panchai- 
tana, or five principal divinities, has admitted Mahadeva, under the 
form of the Linga, into the number, still the person who attends to 
dress this image is not, as is the case with all the rest, a Brahman, 
but a Sudra of the’ caste Gurava. Neither do occasional Brahman 
worshippers take upon themselves to interfere with the flowers and 
sandal-wood paste the Gurava has put on the Linga, but allow them 
to remain undisturbed—a reserve which they exercise in the case of 
none of the others. All these circumstances tend to point out this 
form of worship as not yet completely Brahmanized, if I may use such 
a form of expression, and lead us to ascribe to it an origin in the 
Dekhan previous to the Brahmanical ascendency. Till, however, 
the Linga Purana has been investigated in the view of this theory, 
I should not like to be quite positive on the point. 

Besides the gods already mentioned, there are others that fall 
under the same category—-as Zak4yi and Zok4yi, who are conceived 
to preserve tne bodies of their worshippers, and are probably origi- 
nally the same; and Girhoba, who is worshipped under the form of 
a stone or post set up in fields recovered from the sea, to prevent 
the water returning upon them. ‘This god has sometimes an image 
and a temple, but is usually represented in the open air, under the 
form above-mentioned. 

Besides, there are many other gods worshipped throughout the 
Dekhan, which are not to be found in the Brahmanical theogony—as 
Vitthoba, Khandoba, &c. But as these seem to have been intro- 
duced posterior to the Brahmanical ascendency, and are generally 
worshipped in temples, they do not belong to our present subject. , 
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Arr, XII.—Remarks on the Site and Ruins of Tammana Nuwera. 
By Simon Casste Curry, Esq., C.M.R.A.S. 


(Read 1st February, 1840.) 


TAMMANA Nuwera hold sa very important place in the Singhalese 
history, as having been founded by Vijaya, the first in the list of the 
kings of Ceylon, so far back as 2382 years from the present time, or 
543 before the Christian era. It bears in Pali the name of Tamba- 
panni, Which it is surmised the Greeks and Romans corrupted into 
Taprobane, and applied as an appellation to the island itself. Tam- 
bapanni signifies ‘‘ copper-coloured,” and is said to refer to the red- 
dish colour of the soil in the place, as Albion did to the colour of the 
chalky cliffs on the southern coast of England. 

It would appear that the European writers of the Singhalese 
history are not agreed with regard to the identification of the part 
of the island where Vijaya effected his first landing, consequently the 
site of Tammana Nuwera, which he is stated to have founded in its 
neighbourhood, was never correctly ascertained. Captain Mahony 
places it at Mentott, near Manaar’'; Joinville in the Wanny’; and 
the anonymous author, Philalethes, at Tambuligamme or Tambligam*; 
but a universal tradition, of a very long standing, which represented 
Vijaya to have disembarked on a point of land, called Tundamuni, near 
Putlam, always pointed it out as being on the east of that place; 
and this tradition has been verified by the recent discovery of the 
ruins which I shall presently notice. 

I must not omit to mention here, that the Moorish inhabitants 
of Putlam, too indolent to extend their researches beyond the sphere 
of their village, have always supposed that Tammana Nuwera stood 
on the borders of a lake in the neighbourhood, called Tammana Villu; 
and I, for want of better information, and led by the analogy in the 
names, was induced to adopt the same opinion in noticing the place 
in the Ceylon Gazetteer which I published in 1833. 

The ruins of Tammana Nuwera are situated on the east side of 
the Mee Oya, in the midst of a deep forest, called Kandukuli Malé, 
within half a mile from that river, and about ten miles from Putlam 
via Sittiravelli, in a N.E. direction. The whole of the country about 
them, as well as the adjacent parts, for many miles, present an un- 


1 Asiatic Researches, vol. vii., p. 49. 2 Ibid, p. 417. 
* History of Ceylon, cap. ii., p. 22. 
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varied scene of jungle, which forms the haunt of elephants and other 
wild heasts. 

Though the existence of these ruins was not unknown to the 
natives, who frequented the forest to fell timber or gather wild honey, 
yet none of them ever thought it worth while to inquire into their 
origin, or to notice them in any way, except now and then to dig 
about them for hidden treasure, till James Caulfield, Esq., Acting 
Assistant Government Agent of the District, discovered them in one 
of his excursions into the interior with a party of friends, in the 
early part of this year. 

Being anxious to furnish the Society with as accurate a descrip- 
tion as possible of everything regarding the ruins in question, I 
embraced the opportunity of a visit I made to Putlam in April last 
to go and inspect them; and I have since caused a survey to be 
made of the site they occupied by Mr. Van Gunster, the District 
Surveyor, defraying the costs from my own private fund. The map 
drawn by Mr. V. G. from the survey is herewith sent, as it explains 
the positions of the various ruins better than I could do otherwise. 

The ruins consist of thirteen groups of pillars of granite, marked 
in the map Nos. 2, 5, 7, 8,.9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 18; of 
the remains of a Ddgoba and a well, Nos. 6 and 17; of four tanks, 
Nos. 1, 3, 20 and 21; of a stone slab lying among the pillars in the 
group No. 8; of a niche cut in a solidrock, No. 4; of two headless 
figures of Buddha; and of several granite pedestals, besides fragments 
of bricks and potsherds scattered about in different directions. 

The pillars in general exhibit a very rugged surface, and look as 
if they had been placed there in the rough state in which they were 
quarried. Several are broken, others are fallen, but the greater part 
are still maintaining their upright position, in spite of the shocks they 
frequently receive from the elephants, who are in the habit of rubbing 
their bodies against them. They, however, appear to have lost a 
considerable part of their original height, probably from the decom- 
position of the felspar by long exposure to the atmosphere, as has 
been the case with those found in other places. On measuring the 
pillars in the group No. 18, which is the first object that attracts 
notice, as one emerges from the jungle into the cleared space, I 
found them varying from 3 to 7 feet in height above ground, but 
they all nearly tally in their other dimensions, being 1 foot broad 
and 8 inches deep. The pillars in the group No. 11 alone measured 
from 9 to 10 feet in height, 1 foot 2 inches in breadth, and 10 inches 
in depth. With the exception of the pillars in two or three groups, 
the rest are not fixed with any regularity as to their distance from 
each other; some are 9 feet asunder and others 3 or 4, 
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As all the groups of pillars so nearly resemble each other that 
the description of one will answer the whole, I, therefore, send here- 
with two drawings representing only the groups Nos. 11 and 15, 
and for which Iam indebted to the kindness of Lieut. Burleigh of 
the Ceylon Rifles, »nd Commandant of Putlain. 

So far as I can judge, these different groups of pillars form the 
remains of different buildings, appropriated either to religious pur- 
poses, or to the residence of the king and his court. It wovld, how- 
ever, be absurd to suppose that the pillars supported any roof; for, 
considering their diminutive height, the rooms would have been of 
the most paltry dimensions, and they, therefore, like those at 
Anurddhapura, must have formed the basement of upper stories 
constructed of timber’. I may also mention that, in nearly all the 
ruins still remaining in different parts of Ceylon, the pillars yet in 
existence are of a similar description, or that they must have been 
adapted to some peculiar style of architecture then prevalent. 

I have not been able to find out any trace of private buildings ; 
but this may be ascribed to their having been composed of more 
perishable materials, perhaps similar to the mud and cadjan now 
used, which, of course, will not long stand the ravages of time. This 
I infer from the practice which was observed by the Singhalese sove- 
reigns, even till so late as the reign of Sri Vikrama Raja Singha of 
Kandy, of confining the privilege of living in tiled houses in their 
capitals to the members of the royal family and the adherents of 
the court, as I find by the following description given of the town of 
Kandy when the English took possession of it in 1803. “It contains 
no buildings of any consequence except the palace, and a few temples 
dedicated to Buddha. The streets in general are dirty, the houses 
poor and mean, built chiefly of mud, thatched with straw and leaves*.” 

The Ddgoba is of moderate size, and built entirely of alternate 
layers of brick and mud; but as people have examined it narrowly 
for treasure, it has been nearly levelled with the ground. 

The well is almost filled up with the accumulated rubbish, and 
it appears to have been built of some kind of hard stone. This was 
discovered by Mr. Van Gunster only lately, as the jungle which 
concealed it was not cleared when I visited the place. 

The tanks are still in a tolerably good condition, and from their 
small size they appear to have been designed, not for the purpose of 
irrigation, but merely as reservoirs of water for the use of the city 


1 Ceylon Almanac for 1833, p. 270. 
2 CorviNer’s Description of Ceylon, vol. ii., p. 182. 
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or as bathing-places for the people. The tank No. 20 is always 
dry, even in the rainy season, when the others are filled to the brim. 
The water is no doubt carried off by subterraneous drains or passages, 
but, if such exist, I have not been able to discover them, on account 
of the inside of the tank being at present overgrown with large thick 
grass. 

The stone slab, found among the pillars in the group No. 8, is 
8 feet long and 3 feet 6 inches broad. It is quite smooth, and on 
one edge it has some mouldings cut. This was probably intended 
for the step of a temple or for a table to place the idols on; or it 
may have been something similar to the stone slabs, which are 
placed as rude altars in the open air, before the sacred tree, near 
the Bhuddist temples, and are usually covered with flowers. 

At the head of these ruins, on the east, there are several solid 
rocks, and in the middle of one of them a niche is hollowed out. 
It is evident that a Ddgoba was intended to be built upon this rock, 
and the hole in question was made to deposit the sacred relic in. 

The two figures of Buddha, in a sitting posture, are of entire blocks 
of granite, and they were both found without heads, which appear 
to have been broken off by violence. Only one of these now remains 
in the place; the other has been removed to Putlam. 
ι΄ Befcre I conclude these remarks, it may not be out of place to 
insert here an extract from a short notice of the discovery of the 
ruins, which I sent to the Editor of the Columbo Observer, and which 
appeared in his paper of the 19th of August last. “It is affirmed 
that after the death of Vijaya, his successor transferred the seat of 
government to Upatissa Nuwera, which he built at Hilla Sattara; but 
we are not informed when it was that Tammana Nuwera became 
finally deserted by its inhabitants. We have however reason to 
suppose that it contained inhabitants till a very late period, or 
otherwise the Ddgoba and the images of Buddha, which are found 
amongst its ruins, could not have been there, as the religion of 
Buddha was introduced into Ceylon only 209 years after the death 
of Vijaya.” 
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Arr. XIII.—On a Passage in an ancient Inscription at Sanchi 
near Bhilsa,proving the Proprietary Right in the Soil to be in 
the Subject and not in the Prince. By Urevr.-Cor. W. H. 
Syxes, F.R.S. 
(Read 20th June, 1840.) 


In a paper of mine published in the 4th and 6th numbers of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, on Land Tenures in Dakhun (Deccan), 
I endeavoured to prove, and I believe successfully, from the authority 
of the Mahratta princes themselves, that the proprietary right in the 
soil in Dakhun was vested in the subject, and not in the prince, and I 
expressed my belief that such was the case all over India, and had 
been so from antiquity. It was therefore with no ordinary gratifi- 
cation, that I found a confirmation of my opinion in an inscription 
on the colonnade of a Buddhist tope or chaitya, at Sanchi, near Bhilsa 
in Bhopal, recorded in the 6th volume of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, p. 456., and the translation of which, from the an- 
cient Deva Nagari character, we owe to the indefatigable zeal, the 
singular ingenuity, and the varied knowledge of the lamented 
Mr. James Prinsep. 

The inscription records a grant of money and nee for the sup- 
port of five ascetics, on the part of the Great Emperor Chandra 
Gupta, by his agent, to the Buddhist tope or chaitya, which must 
have been of great dignity and respect, from its magnitude, and the 
varied, numerous, and laboured sculptures connected with it. 

The following is the inscription :— 

“To the all-respected Sramanas; the chief priests of the Avasath 
ceremonial, who by deep meditations have subdued their passions, 
the champions [sword] of the virtues of their tribe. 

“The son of Amuka, the destroyer of his father’s enemies, the 
punisher of the oppressors of a desolated country, the winner of the 
glorious flag of victory in many battles, daily by his good council, 
gaining the esteem of the worthy persons of the court, and obtaining 
the gratification of every desire of his life through the favour of the 
great Emperor Chandra Gupta; having made salutation to the eter- 
nal gods and goddesses, has given a piece of ground purchased at the 
legal rate, also five temples, and twenty-five [thousand] dinars, [half 
of which has been spent for the purchase of the said ground], as an 
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act of grace and benevolence of the great Emperor Chandra Gupta, 
generally known among his subjects as Deva raja [Indra]. 

“As long as the sun and moon [shall endure] so long shall these 
five ascetics enjoy the jewel-adorned edifice, lighted with many lamps. 
For endless ages after me and my descendants, may the said ascetics 
enjoy the precious building, and the lamps. Whoso shall destroy 
the structure, his sin shall be as great, yea, five times as great as that 
of the murderer of a Brahman. In the Samvat, [or year of his 
reign], $ [in the month of Bhadrapada], the tenth [day].” 

There is no year or era; and the period of the Gupta’s, in the 
opinion of different antiquaries, ranges from the time of Alexander 
the Great to the tenth century. Dr. Mill considers those men- 
tioned on the Allahabad column as contemporary with Charlemagne. 
Capt. Smith, who describes the tope, says, the inscription is evidently 
more modern than the building, and is an irregular addition to the 
sculpture of the gate. Capt. Cunningham conjectures a.p., 475. 
The character of the Deva Nagari appears to me to be that in use 
between the sixth and ninth centuries, and the mention of the sin of 
the murder of a Brahman would imply, that period of the rising 
Brahmanical influence consequent on the decline of Buddhism; but 
the sin, be it remarked, was not one-fifth so great as taking away the 
lands from these five Buddhist ascetics. We know that the inscription 
must be centuries after its precursors the twenty-five inscriptions in 
the Lat character which are engraved in the same tope or chaitya; 
and of the existence and use of which character, in the time of 
Alexander’s immediate successors, we have indubitable proof in the 
inscriptions upon the coins of Agathocles and Pantaleon. The exact 
date, however, matters not to me; it suffices for my purpose, that, 
between 300 years B.c. and the tenth century, the great Emperor 
Chandra Gupta, through his agent, bought the land which he gave 
to the Buddhist temple, with the current coin of the time; which 
appears to have been the Dinar’! Had the sovereign considered 
himself the owner of the soil, he would have taken what he wanted 
from the occupants, and not bought it. I trust these facts and ex- 
amples willhave their due weight with the supporters of the doctrine 
of the omnipotence of Indian governments. 


1 The Chinese traveller Fahian mentions king Prasene’s minister of Sravasti, 
B.c. 543, having bought a piece of ground to attach a garden to a temple of Buddha; 
and we find in the Bible that the Egyptians sold their land to Pharaoh, in Lae 
time, during the famine, 
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Art. X1V.—WNotes on the Religious, Moral, and Political State 
of India before the Mahomedan Invasion, chiefly founded on 
the Travels of the Chinese Buddhist Priest Fa Hian in 
India, A.D. 399, and on the Commentaries of Messrs. Remu- 
sat, Klaproth, Burnouf, and Landresse. By Linvur.-Coronen 
W. H. Syxezs, F.R.S, 


Our Sanskrit scholars have sought, in the depths of Brahmanical 
literature, for the means of illustrating the political, the religious, 
the moral, and social condition of that ancient people, over whose 
minds it has hitherto been believed that Brahmans exercised from 
the earliest times unbounded sway. The inquirers sought for facts 
and they found fables; they looked for historic lights’, and they 
found poetic coruscations, which served only to render the darkness 
in which truth was enveloped more impenetrable. An Orientalist, 
Mr. Wathen, has said, that on the Mussulman conquest of India 
the Brahmans destroyed all previous historical documents ; they 
seem, nevertheless, to have carefully preserved, or invented, or 
adapted, such compositions in Sanskrit, as attested their own religi- 
ous supremacy orestablished their cosmogony ; and which have fettered 
the minds of Indians, as well as foreigners, to an unreserved admis- 
sion of such pretensions as in their arrogance, caprice, or selfishness, 
they chose to advance. 

In this state of hopelessness, with respect to the means of eluci- 
dating the ancient history of India, there break upon us lights from 
a most unexpected source—from the literature of that remarkable 
people, the Chinese—which will go far to dissipate the mists which 
have hitherto obscured our view, and which will give our judgments 
a wider scope of action, and our deductions a stabler basis than 
we have hitherto possessed. Of the value and character of these 


1 Professor Wilson says, “ The only Sanskrit composition yet discovered, to 
which the title of hislory can with any propriety be applied, is the Raja Taringini, 
a history of Cashmir.’—Introductory observations to the History. This history 
nevertheless has the proved anachronisms of 796 years [Mr. Turnour thinks 1177 
years,] and 1048 years, and it is a comparatively modern work, having been 
compiled a.p, 1148, 

Professor Wilson also, in his notes on the Mudra Rakshasa, says, “It may not 
here be out of place to offer a few observations on the identification of Chandragupta 
and Sandracottus. Jt is the oNLY point on which we can rest with any thing like 
confidence in the history of the Hindus, and is therefore of vital importance in all our 
attempts to reduce the reigns of their kings to a rational and consistent chronology.” 
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lights, I leave M. Landresse, one of the translators from the origi- 
nal Chinese into French, to speak for himself :— 

“ Tf the most pure sources were for ever dried up; if there did 
not even remain a solitary sacred book, written in the idiom in which 
the Divinity had chosen to transmit his laws to men, or if these 
books had not yet for ages to come issued from the monasteries of 
China and Thibet, in which they are preserved; if the texts in the 
language of the Brahmans, written subsequently to the period at 
which they were at the head of religion in India, were absolutely 
rejected; if it be objected, that the Singhalese versions do not per- 
mit of the origin or etymology of the terms which constitute the 
language of religion being traced; if it were no longer possible to 
discover the roots of the names appertaining to gods, saints, or 
heroes, to understand their signification; if the books of the Thibe- 
tams were rejected in consequence of certain discrepancies in the 
classification of their cosmogony, and those of the Mongols, in con- 
sequence of their comparatively recent date, and the national legends 
which are introduced; in one word, if it were desired to recover 
the entire doctrine of Buddha, in its primitive purity, and almost 
its original language, without the mixture of formulas, or of the 
traditions of strarigers; there still would remain these translations 
from the highest antiquity, transmitted to us by the Chinese, made 
directly from the holy books of the most authentic character, where 
the words, before being interpreted, are reproduced by analogous 
consonances always to be recognised, and where the grammatical 
forms are preserved.” 

. Such is the character of these Chinese translations from Indian 
originals, illustrative of the principles and state of Buddhism in 
the seats of its origin, progress, glory, and extinction. But there 
are yet other sources of information of not less interest and value 
respecting the moral, political, and topographical state of India in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. ‘These sources come from pious 
Chinese travellers, who, moved by the same feeling which carries 
Christians on pilgrimages to Jerusalem, Mahomedans to the Kiblah, 
and Hinds to their Teerts, (Tirthas,) braved the dangers, the pri- 
vations, and the sufferings in the route, through Tartary, and over 
‘the Himalaya mountains, from China to India, to visit the scenes 
endeared to them, by being associated with the lives and miracles of 
their Buddhas, but chiefly to collect the sacred texts of their religion ; 
and who, subsequently to their return to their country, gave an ac- 
_ count of their travelsto their countrymen’. But M. Landresse so fully 


* The chief of these works, is that_of Fa-Hian, on which are founded the 
notes I yenture to lay before the Society, but others will also be quoted, 
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characterises Fo¢ Koué Ki and the other works, that I beg to have re- 
course to his language :—“The description of the Buddhistkingdoms, 
which is the object of the present publication, has reference to the half 
of the second periodof M. Remusat}.” In many other works, M. Remu- 
sat endeavoured to show that the Chinese had learnt to make the tour 
of Asia, long before Europeans had doubled the Cape of Good Hope; 
and that they were not so ignorant in practical geography, as people are 
generally disposed to believe. Numerous texts prove in an incontes- 
tible manner the part which they had taken, two centuries before our 
era, in the events and commerce of Western Asia. From that time they 
never ceased to entertain either amicable or hostile, commercial or 
political relations with the inhabitants of those two lines of towns 
which seemed to trace through Tartary the road from China to Persia. 
Inthe century that preceded the birth of Christ, they sought to contract 
an alliance with the kings of Bactriana; and subsequently the last 
members of the Sassanides, overthrown in Persia by the Arabs, sought 
refuge with the Emperor Tai-tsoung. The Chinese profited by all 
these events to obtain a knowledge of the places of which they were 
the theatre; but above all, it is to the religious communications 
established and entertained by Buddhism that they owe the most 
precious part of the knowledge which they collected respecting foreign 
nations. Never did the ambition of conquest, nor the appetite of 
gain, conduct into countries so far removed as those into which the 
zeal of proselytism penetrated; and it is not without admiration, 
mixed with astonishment, that we see humble ecclesiastics cross the 
rivers and the seas which had stopped armies, traverse deserts 
and mountains into which no caravan had dared to penetrate, and 
brave perils, and surmount obstacles, which had set at nought the 
all-powerful will of emperors: some of them to sow at a distance the 
belief to which they themselves were attached; and others to verify 
the principles of their faith, in the country which gave them birth, and 
to visit the places rendered sacred by events in the life of Buddha.” 
“The most ancient of these religious undertakings, of which his- 
tory preserves mention, is that of the travels of Lao-tseu to the west, 
in the sixth century before our era. Whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained of the authenticity of this tradition, and particularly as the 
circumstances that he reports are not all equally worthy of credence, 
it is beyond all doubt that at extremely remote periods there was a 
kind of reciprocity in the importations into China of the doctrine of 
Buddha, and in the propagation beyond the limits of this country 
of the precepts of Lao-tseu. It follows from many passages in Foé 


} M. Remusat divides his history of Buddhism into ¢hree periods. 
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Koué-ki that the philosophical sect which acknowledged Lao-tseu as 
its head and founder was, at the commencement of the fifth century 
before our era, already from an early period dispersed in the coun- 
tries situated to the west and south-west of China, and even in India. 
Moreover, we could not well deny the analogy which exists between 
the opinions of the Doctorsof Reason (Lao-tseu) and those of the Budd- 
hists—an analogy which extends to the very base of their doctrines, 
as well as to the details of the popular belief, and which is removed 
too far from the circle of truths and of errors, which constantly lead 
men to the same point, to permit us to believe that this analogy 
should have sprung up in two countries independent of all communi- 
cation, or of some traditional influence. A Buddhist priest, of the 
name of Chi li fang, appears to have been the first Buddhist mis- 
sionary who came to China from the westward to propagate his 
faith. He arrived in Chan si in the year 217 before our era; thus 
this province, which passes for having been the seat of the govern- 
ment of the first sovereigns of China, and where there is every reason 
to believe that Chinese civilization had its birth, was also the first to 
become acquainted with Buddhism. Chi li fang was accompanied 
by eighteen ecclesiastics, and had some sacred books with him. Under 
Ai ti, of the dynasty of Han, in the first year of Youan Chiou, (two 
years before Jesus Christ,) some other books were taken by I tsun 
Keow, who was sent from the nation of the Getes'; and about the 
same time the king of their country ordered a learned disciple of the 
sect of Buddha, named King lou, to proceed to India to study 
[verify ?] the precepts of Buddhism. At this period, says the 
Chinese historian, the Buddhist sectaries were dispersed throughout 
our frontiers, and their doctrine was known in the empire, but it was 
not professed. That which may be called its official adoption did 
not occur until about sixty years afterwards. Buddha having mani- 
fested himself in a dream to the Emperor Mingti, this prince charged 
several learned individuals to collect in Hindtstan information 
respecting the Buddhist religion, to copy its precepts, and to draw its 
temples and images. They returned accompanied by two eccle- 
siastics. It was then that Central China commenced to possess 
Buddhist priests, and that their religion was publicly professed. By 
frequent and regular communications from China to India it reached 
most of the nations of interior Asia: some received it from the 
labours of zealous missionaries ; and others sent pious pilgrims to 
search for it in the countries where it was known to have been long 
held in honour. 


1 Seythians. 
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“Before the end of the second century very many Buddhist 
priests had arrived in China from Bokhara, from the country of the 
Getes, and from Hindistan, to form religious establishments; and they 
preached their doctrines, and taught the languages of India. 

“In the year a.p. 257, a Chinese Buddhist travelled over the 
lesser Bokhara; and in 265 a Scythian, who had collected in the 
countries of the West numerous holy books, had arrived in China to 
translate them. The notice which M. Remusat has devoted to Fo 
thou tchhing in the Universal Biography informs us of the influence 
which this Buddhist priest, from Hindustan, exercised in the begin- 
ning of the fourth century in the north and west of the Chinese 
empire. The disciples which he united in crowds around him 
extended his fame: the people ran to profit by his sermons, and to 
witness his miracles. Many embraced a religious and contemplative 
life; and this may be looked upon as the period in which Buddhism 
made the greatest progress in China. Sangadeva, Fo tho ye ho, 
Tan ma ye ho, and, above all, Kieou ma lo chi, the first a native of 
Cophene, and the others of Hindtstan, trod in the steps of Fo thou 
tchhing, and, like him, powerfully contributed to extend the influ- 
ence of the new religion.”’ 

M. Landresse now introduces the author of Foé Koué Ki, the 
book from which my notes are chiefly taken. He says of the tra- 
veller that he was “a Buddhist priest, belonging to the clerical 
school, of which Kieou ma lo chi was the head. His family name 
was Koung, and his ancestors were originally from Ping yang, in 
Chan si. Dedicated to the monastic life from his birth, he received 
at the age of three years, when he was made a Cha me, or disciple, 
or aspirant, one of those religious names which is imitated from 
similar Indian terms, and which indicate some moral or ascetic idea. 
That which was then given to him, and the only one by which it is 
permitted us to know him, is Chy Fa Hian, or, shortly, Fa hian, 
which signifies ‘ Manifestation of the Law.’ The wisdom and holi- 
ness of Kieou ma lo chi continually attracted to Tchhang’an (now 
Si’an fou) a great concourse of devout persons; and it was there 
that Fa hian came to complete his theological studies; and after 
having been initiated in all the mysteries of the esoteric doctrine, he 
received the final precepts, and obtained the quality or dignity of 
Samanean, or priest of Buddha. But the wars, which lost to the 
Imperial Dynasty almost the whole of the northern part of China, 
and occasioned its division amongst a number of petty Thibetan and 
Tartar princes, proved fatal to Buddhism. «Αἴ the end of the fourth 
century of our era, the sacred texts were found to be mutilated or 
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dispersed, the precepts were neglected or abandoned, all zeal became 
extinct, and the faith, wanting lights and support, ceased to operate. 
Profoundly afflicted at this state of things, Fa hian quitted his native 
land, and directed his steps towards those countries watered by the 
holy rivers. Many of his co-religionists joined with him, and in the 
_ year of our era 399 the little band were beyond the frontiers of China. 
They crossed all Tartary; they penetrated into the mountains of 
Thibet, where are the highest chains of the globe. By means of 
cords, and flying bridges, and steps hewn in the rock, they cleared 
otherwise inaccessible valleys, and precipices of 8000 feet in height: 
they twice passed the Indus, and followed the banks of the Ganges 
to the sea. There Fa hian alone remained of the little band that had 
set out with him. He embarked for Ceylon, whence, after having 
navigated the Indian seas for nearly three months, touching at Java, 
he returned to Tchhang’an, in theyear a.p.414, having travelled about 
twelve hundred leagues by land, and more than two thousand by 
sea. He had traversed thirty kingdoms, visited all the places which 
tradition had rendered sacred, and above all, said he, ‘I could not 
but admire the virtues, the piety, and the regular conduct of the 
Buddhist ecclesiastics.’ 

~ “ But spectacles less gratifying awaited him in his native country. 
Since his departure, the state of the Buddhists was not ameliorated. 
A violent persecution was preparing against them in the north of 
China, which burst forth about the middle of the fifth century, and 
for a time arrested their progress. They were obliged to fly or con- 
ceal themselves, and their books became a prey to the flames. But 
from the first years of the next century, they were seen to make 
other efforts, to reeommence by new means to render popular their 
belief, and tore-establish their religious traditions upon the authority of 
the originals.—Intheyear a.p.502, Soung-yunand Hoei-seng traversed 
the countries of Badakshhan, Oudy4na, Kandahar, and Eastern 
Persia. Fifteen years afterwards the emperor Ming ti sent Yun 
{surnamed the Samanéen], Fa li, and others, into the western coun- 
tries to study the books of Buddha. In a.p. 650 Hiuan thsang was on 
his way back to China, after an absence of more than twenty vears, 
employed in visiting Tokharestan, Afghanistan, Scind, and almost 
every part of Hindustan. Itis he who extended his steps the farthest; 
at least the narrative of his travels, which contains a description of 140 
different countries, is the most extended and detailed of all those with 
which we are acquainted from Chinese authorities. About the same 
time, the sovereign of Kashgar sent the mantle of Sakya [Buddha], 
as a precious relic to the emperor Kaotsoung. There is also in two 
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books, a catalogue of the narratives, written by fifty-six ecclesiastics, 
who, during the three centuries that the dynasty of Tang lasted, 
undertook travels in the West. But the most considerable expedi- 
tion is that which took place in 964 of our era. In conformity with 
a decree of the emperor Tai tsou, three hundred Buddhist priests set out 
for Hinditistan to collect reliques of Buddha, and books written upon 
the leaves of the Latanier tree. There was amongst them a man versed 
in the knowledge of the three doctrines—those of Confucius, of Lao 
tseu, and Buddha; his name was Wang, and he was a native of Hoei 
tcheou, and it was he who edited the narrative of the expedition. 
The narrative is not very detailed; but the accounts of different coun- 
tries merit the more attention, as they relate to a period at which we 
have very imperfect ideas respecting the state of the kingdoms 
situated to the westward of China, and many particulars are found 
mentioned, of which we have but slight knowledge from other sources.” 

M. Landresse then indulges in some admirable reflections on the 
singularity and importance of our finding in Chinese literature these 
new lights with respect to India, but which my limits will not admit 
of my detailing. He then adds, that “Fa hian, Soung yun, and 
Hiuan thsang, had each traversed the same countries at the lapse of 
a century from each other. Their narratives offer for distinct and 
well-determined epochs details often similar, but sometimes different ; 
and these compared and discussed, fix very important points in re- 
ligious chronology, and furnish, respecting the history and geography 
of Hindtstan in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, very valuable 
information. But the state of Buddhism, and that of all Asia, in 
Fa hian’s time, recommends his narrative peculiarly to our notice, 
and has occasioned M. Remusat to accord to it a preference over 
the other two, which it does not owe entirely to its precedence. Then 
in effect, India seemed (so to use the expression) to have passed its 
bounds; Buddhism had penetrated everywhere, and at the same 
time in extending itself to a distance, this religion preserved in the 
places of its birth, its influence of fourteen hundred years’. 

“ In Central India, according to Fa hian, it had lost nothing of 
its superiority over Brahmanism. If in some countries the Brah- 
mans had banished the practice and ceremonies of Buddhism, the 
advantages assured to its followers had nevertheless not ceased to 
exist; and Benares, so renowned in our days as an ancient school of 
the wisdom of the Brahmans, was peopled by Buddhist priests. The 
narrative of Soung yun, and that of Hiuan thsang, on the contrary, 
prove that the Brahmans had obtained the supremacy in the sixth and 


1 M. Remusat follows the Chinese in the date of Sakya’s birth, 


! 
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seventh centuries, and the consequent decline of their opponents in 
the central, western, and northern regions of India. In the countries 
situated beyond the limits of India, other causes had contributed, 
some to the alteration, and others to the destruction of the Buddhist 
faith—it had lost a great number of its followers, even before the 
conquest of Persia by the Arabs; also by the introduction of the 
religion of Zoroaster into Bokhara; and Hiuan thsang says, that 
even in his time the dominion of the Turks had altered the manners 
and assisted to displace the various people inhabiting to the west of 
the mountains of Tsoung ling’; and the submission of the Tartars, 
and the reunion of the western countries to the empire, after the de- 
feat of the Turks, must some few years afterwards have led to 
changes equally disastrous. 

“ The ruin of the power of the Scythians, which modified every- 
thing in Asia, had an influence not less remarkable upon the fate of 
Buddhism. From a long period the country which these people had 
conquered, as well upon both banks of the Indus as in the western 
part of China, had acknowledged Buddhist doctrines; but the most 
part, in changing masters, changed also religion; and the Scythians, 
dispersed in small tribes, and reduced anew to the erratic lives which 
their fathers had led, carried throughout in their emigrations, the 
worship to which they had remained faithful; and which they had 
everywhere introduced in their invasions. If it be no longer found 
in the places where they once reigned, it was to be met with in all 
those places, much more numerous, where they sought arefuge. The 
Thibetans received it from them; certain Tartar hordes that they 
joined seem to have had a knowledge of it from that time; in short 
they may be considered the first to occasion its extension to the coun- 
tries in the north of Asia, where it is dominant to this day, although 
everything seemed to oppose its ever being able to penetrate there. 

“But to confine ourselves to the countries and the period where 
it devolves to us to establish what was the condition of Buddhism, 
we find that in the seventh century it had almost disappeared in the 
eastern provinces of Persia. A daily diminution took place there in 
the number of the ecclesiastics; the towers and the abandoned mo- 
nasteries fell intoruin; the knowledge of the holy books was lost ; 
and the valleys, which at present are inhabited by the Afghans and 
Beluchis, offered to the veneration and pious curiosity of Hiuan 
thsang but feeble vestiges of the religion which had been transplanted 
there, and which Fa hian had there seen so flourishing. Oudyana 
and Kandahar, where so many holy traditions had been related to 


‘ A branch of the Himalaya to the west of Khotan. 
VOL. VI. 5 
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Fa hian, furnished only to Hiuan thsang some recollections almost 
effaced, and he there counted but a very small number of true 
believers. He thus found himself placed, not less as regarded the 
object of his travels, than for the information we can derive from 
them, in less favourable circumstances than his predecessor; his 
narrative, consequently, although more extended in many respects, 
is of much less importance than that of Fa hian. There are found 
in it more legends, and with great prolixity in the details, great pre- 
tension in the manner in which they are presented; and, in short, 
there is not much more of interest, than what relates to countries 
not described in the Foé koué ki. And with respect to the Eastern 
countries, the travels of Fa hian offer advantages not less consider- 
able in superior illustrations of their geography, and their political 
and religious state.” 

M. Landresse then details the difficulties M. Remusat expe- 
rienced after the changes that had taken place in Asia, and the 
lapse of fourteen centuries, in following Fa hian’s steps and identi- 
fying his names. He states, however, that M. Remusat’s vast learn- 
ing and zealous perseverance enabled him to overcome all his diffi- 
culties, and compile a specific geographical memoir, with the reasons 
for his several deductions, which was read before the Academy of 
Inscriptions, in Paris, in the end of 1830. The abstract of this 
memoir is given in M. Remusat’s own words. 

“1 shall offer,” said he, “the abstract of the principal facts re- 
sulting from the examination of Foé koué ki, and which, previous to 
the examination, were either uncertain, enveloped in obscurity, or 
unknown. The particular character of Chinese writers, and their 
exactitude in matters of chronology, permit of a precision being 
reached, which is rarely attained by the most profound labours, when 
they have for their object Indian books}, of which the date is un- 
known, and which may be always suspected of interpolation. The fol- 
lowing eight points may therefore be regarded as having been reputed 
Sacts in China at the commencement of the fifth century of our era. 

“1st. Buddhism was established in Central Tartary,—to the west 
ofthe great desert,—in the neighbourhood of thelake of Lob,— amongst 
the Ouigours,—at Khotan, and in all the small states to the north of 
the Himalaya mountains. In these tracts were monasteries peopled 
with Buddhist ecclesiastics; Indian ceremonies were celebrated; the 
Sanskrit* language was cultivated; and this language was suffi- - 
ciently known to be used for the names of places. 


1 He here necessarily means Prahmanical writings, for the Mahawanso was 
unknown to him. 
2 The Buddhist inscriptions in Pali of several centuries lefore Christ, both on 
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“2nd. The same religion was even more flourishing to the west 
of the Indus, in those states altogether Indian, which now comprise 
the mountains of Affghanistan, Oudyana, Gandhava, Beloutcha, 
Tchyoutasira, &c. The Buddhists had carried the pomp of their 
worship into those countries, and local traditions point them out as 
the scenes of many passages in the life of Buddha, of his travels, and 
of the compilation of the sacred texts. An extension so remarkable of 
the languages and doctrines of India in the West had not hitherto been 
suspected. But Fa hian renders the fact UNQUESTIONABLE ; he makes 
known the period, and the origin, and supplies to the learned materials 
which were wanting to explain the confusion und combination of several 
Oriental doctrines’. 

“3rd. Central India, that is tosay the country on the bank of 
the Ganges, between the mountains of Nepaul and the rivers Jumna 
and Gogra, is the birth-place of Buddhism, which has been by mis- 
take attributed to Meridional Bahar. Sakya Muni’ was born at 
Kapila, in the neighbourhood of Oude and Lucknow. His father 
was a prince of this country, and tributary to the king of Magadha’, 
who resided at Pataliputra*. All his ministry was accomplished 
to the north of the Ganges, in the provinces of Oude, Benares, and 
Northern Bahar; and he finished his career to the north of Patna, in 
the neighbourhood of the mountains of Nepaul. 

“ Ath. Originating in Central India, Buddhism had there pre- 
served, in opposition to Brahmanism, a sort of political superiority. 
Traditions carried it back as far as the tenth century before our era; and 
monuments, of which some still subsist, and others in ruins, confirm the 
testimony of those traditions ! 

«5th. Buddhism had penetrated into Bengal, and as far as the 
mouths of the Ganges. 

“6th. We are satisfied also that the same religion had penetrated, 
in very ancient times, into the Dekkan; and there exist there, from 
that period, excavations in the form of temples, the constructionof whichis 
carried back to epochs so remote, as to be comprised within the age of fable. 

“7th. Buddhism was dominant in Ceylon, and its ceremonies 


Monuments and coins, and the Mahawanso, were not known to M. Remusat, or he 
might have qualified this assertion respecting the Sanskrit language, particularly 
as inscriptions in pure Sanskrit are entirely wanting down to the period of which 
he is speaking. 

* The Pali inscriptions on many of the coins found in Affghanistan, together 
With their Buddhist emblems, attest the truth of Fa hian. 

» Buddha. 3 Bahar. 

4 Patna; but this is a mistake of M. Remusat. The monarch resided at 
Rajagaha, the city of Pataliputto [Pali] being founded afterwards. 
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and worship were there celebrated with magnificence. Its sacred 
books were also met with there; and, at the moment of Fa hian’s 
voyage, they counted 1497 years since the Nirvana [extinction] of 
Sakya Muni [Buddha]! These facts should be added to those 
which Messieurs Burnouf and Lassen have so well discussed for fixing 
the period of the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. 

“8th. It was attempted in all parts of India, by studying the 
sacred tongues, to complete the collection and to promote a know- 
ledge of the religious texts. A great number were obtained in the 
province of Oude, at Patna, at Benares, in Bengal, and in Ceylon, 
And on no occasion is mention made of the difference which should exist 
in the dialect of these texts, supposing they were written in Sanskrit and 
Pali.” So far M. Remusat; and M. Landresse adds— 

“The search for these books, the study of the different idioms in 
which they were compiled, and the knowledge of the doctrines and 
the facts they contained, were, with visits to holy places, the motives 
for the long pilgrimage undertaken by Fa hian. He returned rich 
in theological facts, and in edifying memorials; and the details that 
he gives, respecting the titles and the subjects of the volumes he had 
procured, show that the collection was not less choice than numerous. 
Scarcely had he arrived in China, than his first care was to make 
the Buddhist priests profit by the riches that he brought, and the 
knowledge that he had acquired. He would not see his native place, 
he would not take repose, until this last duty was fulfilled. In place 
of going to Tchhang an, he went to Nanking, where, with the assist- 
ance of a LEARNED INDIAN, named Pa lo thsan, he embarked in 
the labours of digestion and criticism, no doubt relative to the reli- 
gious treatises and to the precepts he had collected, and which may 
have given rise to the great translation of the books of the Legislator 
of Upper Asia, in 192,000 verses, which was finished three or four 
years afterwards [about a.p. 418], and in which Fa hian probably took 
part. This much is certain, that he did not write the narrative of 
his travels until the accession of the dynasty of Soung, and conse- 
quently subsequent to the year a.p. 419. It was reviewed and repub- 
lished under the dynasty of Ming, by Houtchin heng and Maothsin. 
This edition is the one which has served us*; it belongs to the king’s 
library at Paris, and formed part of a collection of dissertations on 
different subjects of philosophy, history, and literature, and which 
M. Remusat compared to the memoirs of the academies or learned 

1 Amongst the numerous inscriptions discovered there is not one single BUDDHIST 


text, for centuries after Fa hian’s time, in SANSKRIT. 
2 Messrs. Remusat, Klaproth, and Landresse. 
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societies of Europe; and which Fourmont had taken for a collection 
of treatises on magic and the art of divination. Such is the reputa- 
tion which the Foé koué ki enjoys in China, that there is no repository 
of science and learning that does not contain fragments of it, if not 
the entire work. Its authority stands foremost in geographical and 
historical works that treat of foreign nations; and it is quoted in the 
dictionary of Kang-hi, the articles of which are filled with notices 
borrowed from the best writers. 

“The style of Fa hian is simple and concise, and M. Remusat 
was particularly desirous in his translation to preserve its originality 
and naiveté. A translation more literal than elegant was necessary 
to preserve the character of good faith and veracity which is observable 
in the least expressions, and which each word, indeed, appears to carry 
with it. As an example; his phraseology, when he speaks of a 
country where he has been, is always ‘from such a place, one arrives 
at such a place,’ using the indefinite personal pronoun to designate 
himself; whilst in speaking of a country where he had not been, he 
says ‘at such a distance there is such a town. His narrative was 
written to gratify his master, Kieou ma lo chi, and at the entreaties 
of his fraternity, who were anxious to preserve the memory of adven- 
tures so extraordinary, and of travels so meritorious. Although 
eredulous, he was so scrupulous as an observer, that he has not 
invented one of the fables which are mixed up in his narrative. In 
his researches he was guided by a sentiment which does not admit 
of inexactitude, namely conscientious superstition: thus he has not 
embellished a single fact, nor concealed a single circumstance, even 
when it might have been his interest to embellish or suppress. That 
which he had seen he details with the same fidelity with which he 
recounts all that had been related to him, carefully distinguishing 
however that, in the latter case the testimony is not his own. If his 
details be compared with those of other travellers, both Chinese and 
Western, who passed over the same countries, several centuries after 
him, new reasons will be found for ,believing in his sincerity. He 
owed it to the habit that he bore, and to the pious motives that sus- 
tained him in his enterprise, to see things as he has seen them, and to 
describe them as he has described them. Devoted to the obligations 
of his mission, his attention was most occupied by the miracles or 
prodigies of which the memory is perpetuated in certain places, the 
relics preserved at those places, the ceremonies in use, the temples 
and monasteries erected, and the number of ecclesiastics who attended 
the former and occupied the latter.’’ 

M. Landresse then proceeds to say that his enthusiasm and exal- 
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tation were not able to extinguish his feelings, to control his impres- 
sions, or to conceal the weaknesses of the man; and these weaknesses 
endear him to us, give us a greater sympathy for his person, and 
interest us the more in his words and his deeds. In speaking of his 
sufferings, there is not any exaggeration; but his language is cha- 
racterized by modesty and humility. Fa hian says:—* In recapitu- 
lating what I have experienced, my heart throbs involuntarily; but 
the fears that had shaken me in my perils are not the causes of that 
emotion. This frame has een preserved by the sentiments that 
animated me. It was the end I had in view that made me hazard 
my life in countries where its preservation was uncertain, at all risks 
in short, to attain that which was the object of my hope.” 

“ The description of the dangers from which he escaped in tra- 
versing the almost impracticable passes of the Indian Caucasus,— 
the tears that he shed on his companion sinking amidst the snows 
of the Himalaya,—the emotion that he experienced at Ceylon in 
meeting one of his countrymen,—his description of his voyage, and 
his fears during the tempest, and many other passages, offer most 
touching traits of his candour and of his genuine sensibility.” 

One of these, I cannot refrain from relating, not only to the 
credit of Fa hian’s heart, but as it testifies to the universality of a 
sentiment, common to humanity in all ages and all climates, “the 
fond remembrance of home.” Fa hian was at Ceylon, he had 
then been many years from China; all those with whom he had 
been connected were strangers to him; the mountains, the rivers, 
the trees, and the plants, all in fact that had met his eyes was new. 
He had long been separated from his original companions; some 
had left him, and some were dead ; and his feelings of isolation, when 
he looked back, always filled his heart with sadness. With these 
impressions upon him, he was one day in the great temple of Buddha 
at Ceylon; when suddenly a merchant presented to the statue of 
Buddha a white silk fan, the manufacture of China. His country, 
and his home, with all their endearing recollections, instantly took 
possession of his mind, overwhelmed him with emotion, and his 
eyes filled with tears which coursed down his cheeks! it was the 
memory of home upon him! I trust the lengthened extracts I 
have given from M. Landresse’s eloquent introduction to the Foé 
koué ki, will neither be deemed superfluous nor uninteresting. It 
was quite necessary to depict Fa hian in his natural colours, for 
the deductions and inferences from the facts he narrates will be 
influenced by a just estimate of his character for honesty, truth, 
simplicity, and benevolence. A knowledge of the state of Buddhism 
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in India, at the time of his arrival, was equally necessary, as a basis on 
which to raise questions with respect to the relation in which other re- 
ligions, then existing in India, stood to Buddhism. It only remains 
to offer a few observations touching some popular impressions. 

The year Fa hian was in Ceylon was reckoned by the Ceylonese 
the 1497th from the death’ of Sakya Muni, who is usually looked 
upon as the founder of Buddhism; but so far from this being the case, 
Sakya Muni was the fourth Buddha of the actual age or second divi- 
sion of the Kappo; and whatever may be thought of the two first, 
whether apocryphal or not, Sakya Muni’s immediate predecessor, 
Kasyapa’, despite of the absurd chronology and fables in which he is 
involved, would appear to have had a positive existence according to 
the belief of the Buddhists of the fourth century. For Fa hian not 
only repeatedly makes mention of his birth, life, and ministry, but 
absolutely describes? a great tower in Oude, in the neighbourhood of 
Rama's celebrated city, Ayodhya, which contained his entire bones. 
But the most remarkable of the proofs is in Fa hian mentioning, 
from his personal knowledge*, Buddhist sectaries then existing, who 
honoured the memory of the three Buddhas preceding Sakya Muni, 
and refused these honours to Sakya Muni, said to be the founder 
of Buddhism! There is also something stronger than a presump- 
tion of the existence of Buddhism previous to Sakya Muni’s minis- 
try, in a passage of his life’. In his youth he was always melan- 
choly and reflective; and the king his father adopted various means 
to dissipate his seriousness: amongst other devices, he had recourse 
to sending him on various excursions from the city accompanied by 
a suitable cavalcade. But in all these excursions, he ,met with 
something which strengthened his distaste for the vanities of life, 
and made him more contemplative than ever, a supernatural being 
in fact, counteracting the designs of the king, the parent of the future 
Sakya Muni. On one occasion the cavalcade quitted the city by 
the northern gate; and the supernatural being met Sakya Muni in 
the form of a Samanéen or Buddhist priest. Following the words 
of the history, he [the Buddhist priest] wore the dress prescribed 
by the law*, he carried his begging pipkin, moving on foot, and 
-tranquilly examining before him, neither turning his eyes to the 
right nor to the left. ‘Who is this?” said the young prince. His 


1} Nirvana in Sanskrit, Nibutti in Pali, which will make Buddha the contem- 


porary of the prophet Samuel in Palestine. 
2 Page 197. 3 Page 176. 4 Page 175. 5 Page 207. 
° The Buddhist clergy wore a particular dress, and shaved the beard and head; 


p- 9. 
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attendants replied that it was a Samanéen. ‘ And what is a Sama- 
néen δ᾽ demanded he. ‘‘ The Samanéens,” said they, “ are those who 
practise the doctrine; they abandon their houses, their wives, and 
their children; they renounce all tender desires; they suppress the 
six affections; they observe the precepts, and by contemplation 
having attained simplicity of heart, they extinguish all impurities. 
He who has simplicity of heart, is called ‘Arhan.’ The Arhan is 
the true man: nor praise, nor censure, move him; dignities cannot 
corrupt or turn him; he is firm as the earth; he is delivered from 
affliction and grief; and living or dying, he is master of himself’.” 

Here not only is a Buddhist priest seen by the supposed founder 
of Buddhism; but its chief features are described to him as being 
known. The constant wish of the king his father was to engage his 
son in secular affairs, and he consulted with his ministers, how he 
was to be prevented from studying the ‘“ Doctrine,’ which meant the 
precepts and principles of Buddhism; but the son was resolved to 
follow his own inclinations. He accordingly embraced a religious 
life, passed through the gradations of purity, and became a Buddha, 
not ¢he Buddha. It may be said these passages in the life of 
Sakya Muni are inventions; but ‘what right have we with our 
limited knowledge to pronounce those things inventions, which are 
proved by Fa Hian to have constituted the belief of millions more 
than fourteen hundred years ago? Sakya himself, in a sermon at 
Benares, speaks of former Buddhas—page 68; and at page 285, the 
Buddhas of past times are referred to, as well as at page 229, 
where it is said the doctrine of relics “‘ S’arira’ is for the vulgar 
only; meaning the relics of former Buddhas. The Chinese words 
are Che li, which M. Klaproth considers equivalent to the Sanskrit 
S’arira’. 

But the fact is, that if the Brahmans claim the institution of 
Brahmanism from the origin of time, the Buddhists are not a whit 
behind them in similar claims to antiquity for their faith. And the 
puerile absurdity of the one party in their calculations is fully 
balanced by the puerile absurdity in the calculations of the other 
party. The Brahmans divide a cycle of time, it is well known, into 
four Yugas, which cycles commence, progress, and terminate ad- 


1 From the Chin i tian; Book 77, p. 24, 28. P. 207 of Fa hian. 

2 By using Sanskrit terms as the equivalents of Chinese words, M. Klaproth 
does not assert that Sakya preached in Sanskrit or used the Sanskrit language. It 
is probably owing to his unacquaintance with Pali that he does so; for as all 
ancient Buddhist scripture, and as all ancient Buddhist inscriptions are in Pali, the 
inference would rather be that Sakya used the Pali language. 
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infinitum; and it would puzzle the arithmetic of the intuitive arith- 
meticians that have appeared in the world to determine the number 
of years comprised in these periods. Moreover, the most liberal 
geologist, with his millions of ages, would sigh to think how far he 
fell short of them. The Buddhists divide a cycle of time, which is 
called a Kappo’, into two parts: the first is called that of “‘ Miracles,” 
or wonders; and the second, or present age, that of ‘‘ Wise Men,” or 
philosophers*. In the age of Miracles 1000 Buddhas are supposed 
to have appeared, and the names of twenty-four are recorded in the 
Ceylon Buddhist Scriptures, the Pitakattya including those of the 
present age, and their parentage, and birth places are mentioned. 
In the present, or age of ““ Wise Men,” four Buddhas have appeared, 
namely, Krakoutchchhanda, the lst; Kanaka Muni, the 2nd; Kasy- 
apa, the 3rd; and Sakya Muni, the 4th. Maitraya is the next to 
appear, and then in succession 995 others to complete the end of the 
cycle*; which then commences again. The chronological fables 
involved in these periods will be understood by a passage relating to 
the life of Kanaka Muni, who is supposed to have belonged to the 
present cycle. It says, “‘ He was born at the period when human life 
was reduced to 40,000 years, that is to say, 3,714,000 years ago!” But 
this is a trifle to what: M. Klaproth calls a curious legend, where 
mention is made of a Buddha (Avalokitiswara) who lived a hundred 
quadrillions of tens of quadrillions of Kappos, or cycles, ago (p. 121). 
With these parallel and antagonist claims to antiquity by the 
Buddhists and Brahmans, it does not appear that any jealousy 
existed on the part of the Buddhists; for this very Kanaka Muni is 
said by the Buddhists to have been born through a Brahman family 
honoured by the kings of the country. 

Another of the prevalent opinions involving an aspersion of the 
Buddhist character is, that their doctrine makes them atheists. But 
the fact is, they believe in the unity of the Godhead, and im a future 
state of rewards and punishments; andthey have heavens and hells‘ 
enough of all degrees and qualities; from the lowest of the former of 
which they can progress by their acts into higher beatitudes, or fall 


1 The Nepaulese division of a cycle into four Yugas, as mentioned by Mr. 
Hodgson, is said by M. Klaproth to be borrowed from the Brahmans. P. 196. 

> Its duration is 236,000,000 years, of which, 151,200,000 are passed ; p. 357. 

3 Page 197. 

4 Sixteen hells, (p. 70,) and eighteen heavens, (p. 145.) At p. 296 and 
299, not less than sixteen chief hells (eight hot, and eight cold) are enumerated, 
and sixteen minor hells, through all which the guilty pass until they have expiated 
their offences. My authorities are the commentaries of MM. Remusat and Klaproth. 
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from their elevated stations, Lucifer-like, into the realms of suffering 
and woe, and from these they can extricate themselves by their 
repentance and aspirations after perfectibility’. Existence, therefore, 
with the Buddhists, is a state of probation, until perfectibility be 
attained; this perfectibility involves the absorption of the spirit into 
the essence of the Divinity, and which is only attained by the Bud- 
dhas. With the exception, therefore, of the fragment of the minutest 
fraction of the whole number of transmigrating souls, the whole 
are in a probationary state, in the heavens, hells, or on the earth; 
for as the Buddhists, like the Brahmans, believe in the metempsy- 
chosis, souls appear upon earth in human or other bodies; and in 
the ministry of Sakya Muni, he tells his disciples, in a sermon 
preached at Benares, his auditors being the Buddhist priesthood and 
the Buddhist population, Brahmans, Brahma himself, and the four 
rulers of the skies, Indra, Yama, &c., p. 67, not only of the states 
he passed through on earth and in heaven, but says that his 
progress to perfectibility was retarded by his own acts, when in 
his transmigrations; and *amongst his tribulations upon earth, even 
after he had attained the rank of Buddha, was that of being charged 
by a young lady of incontinence with her. Atheism therefore cannot 
justly be charged against Buddhism in its origin, whatever may be 
said against some of its comparatively modern sectaries, for the 
belief in a future state of rewards and punishments necessarily im- 
plies the belief in the existence of a Being to reward and punish. It 
will be observed that these views of Buddhism are collected from 
the elaborate commentaries on Fa hian, and are not my own. 

It would appear that the gradations from the simple layman to 
the becoming a Buddha are the following: Samanéan, Arhan, 
Srawaka, Pratyeka Buddha, Boddhisattva, and Buddha*; but 
they may be ages, and pass through multiplied transmigrations and 
infinite cycles of time, in securing their promotion from one grada- 
tion to another. On earth the ecclesiastics are classed into two 
great bodies, as they aim at transporting the soul to the minor or 
major degrees of perfection by studying morality or metaphysics. 
At least this is the briefest manner in which I can explain my idea 
of Klaproth’s “petite translation” and “‘ grande translation.” Those 
who had embraced a religious life, whichever translation they 
belonged to, were divided into two classes, the mendicants and the 
inhabitants of monasteries; some of which monasteries were of such 
prodigious extent as to accommodate 3000 monks, The stupen- 
dous excavations in the trap-rocks at Ajanta, Ellora, Junar, 


} Page 138. 2 Pages 279, 174 and 184. 5 Pages 9—11. 
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Karleh, and in Salsette, show us that these monasteries consisted of 
a chapel or chapels, common halls or refectories, with sleeping-cells 
around them, numerous isolated sleeping-cells, reservoirs for water, 
and generally with a tall pillar or pillars before the chapel, sur- 
mounted by the figure of a lion; and a characteristic of Buddhist 
works of art was the accompaniment of inscriptions in the Pali 
language. Females were permitted by Sakya Muni, after some 
reluctance, to embrace a religious life, under strict regulations 
respecting their conduct. 

The practical precepts of Buddhism are represented to be the 
following; and they are divided {into major and minor; the former 
are five in number?, namely, Ist, not to Kill anything with life; 2nd, 
not to steal; 3rd, not to commit adultery ; 4th, not to tell untruths; 
and 5th, not to drink wine. These are in relation with the five 
active virtues, namely, humanity, prudence, justice, sincerity, and 
temperance. The minor precepts are also five:—Ist, not to assume 
elevated seats; 2nd, not to use flowers or ribands upon the dress; 
3rd, not to indulge in singing, dancing, or comedies; 4th, not to wear 
ornaments or jewels on the hands; and 5th, not to eat after mid- 
day or noon. These evidently inculcate humility and self-control. 
In addition, there are 250 regulations, which it is necessary that 
those who embrace a religious life should observe. 

At page 147 it is stated that there are five rules of conduct, 
which, if rigidly pursued, entitle man to be born amongst the superior 
intelligences [Devas—in Pali ““Dewo’], namely, Ist, to have a com- 
passionate heart, and not to kill anything having life, but to take pity 
on them;—2nd, to pursue wisdom; not to take the property of 
another ; to be charitable; to eschew avarice; and to contribute to 
the wants of the necessitous;—3rd, to be pure, and refrain from 
voluptuousness, to guard the precepts, and keep the fast”;—4th, 
to be sincere, and not to deceive another; to be free from the four 
sins of the mouth, namely, lying, affectation in language, duplicity, 
and calumny ; and never to flatter ;—5th, to obey the law, and walk 
steadily in the Brahmanical path*®; and not to drink liquors that 
intoxicate or disturb the reason’. 

1 Page 104. ® Observer le jeune. 

3. The term here used, does not mean following Brahmaniecal tenets, but is 
applied in its literal signification, ‘“‘ Walking in Purity;” the Brahmans having 
assumed to themselves that name from the term Brahmana, p. 186. The same 
view is taken of the word in a paper printed in the third vol. of the Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, being a disputation respecting cast; in which it is 
asserted that he is the true Brahman, whatever his cast may be, who practises vir- 
tue, and is pure. 

* Page 148. 
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Salvation is here made dependent, not upon the practice of idle 
ceremonies, or the repeating prayers, or hymns, or invocations to 
pretended gods, but upon moral qualifications, which constitute 
individual and social happiness on earth, and insure it hereafter. 

Of the philosophical and metaphysical doctrines of Buddhism, 
of which most ample details are given in the remarkable commen- 
taries of Remusat, Klaproth, and Landresse, I must go so far as to 
make mention, that in Sakya Muni’s time, as well as at the period 
of Fa hian’s travels, there appear to have been sectaries amongst the 
Buddhists, independently of the Brahmans and others, the whole 
being denominated heretics. I will confine myself to the narrowest 
condensation of the details I find in the commentaries’; but this 
digest is necessary to afford definite ideas respecting the religious 
state of India in the centuries before and after the Christian era. 
There were six principal arch-heretics emanating from the heresy of 
Kapila. 

lst. Fou lan na: his mother’s name being Kasyapa, it became his 
family name. His heresy consisted in annihilating all laws; he 
admitted neither prince nor subject, neither father nor son, neither 
rectitude of heart nor filial piety; and he had some mystification 
about “ void,” “ vacuum,” or “ether” being paramount. 

2nd. Mo kiali: he falsely believed that the good and evil of 
mankind did not result from previous action, but were accidental. 
His doctrine, therefore, was that of chance. 

3rd. Sanjaya [recta victoria] his mother’s name being Vairagi 
[non agens]. His heresy consisted in believing that it was not 
necessary to search for the doctrine in the sacred books; but that it 
would come spontaneously when the ages of births and deaths had 
been passed through. He also believed that after 80,000 Kalpas 
the doctrine was obtained without effort. 

4th. Khin pho lo [Kambala, meaning coarse garments], who 
maintained that destiny could be forced, namely, that happiness 
could be obtained which did not result from a previous existence. 
The practice of this doetrine consisted in wearing coarse garments, 
tearing out the hair, exposing the nostrils to smoke, and the various 
parts of the body to fire; in short, subjecting the body to every kind 
of cruel penance, in the conviction that sufferings on earth would 
insure happiness hereafter. 

5th. Kia lo kieou tho [ox-like*], the family name being Kia 
tchin yan [shaven hair]. His heresy consisted in asserting that 
some of the laws were appreciable by the senses, and some not. 


1 Page 149. ἢ Encolure de beeuf, 
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6th. Ni Kian tho [exempt from ties] isa common name for hete- 
rodox ecclesiastics; but Ni Kian tho’s heresy consisted in maintain- 
ing that sins and virtues, and good and evil, equally resulted from 
destiny; and that the practice of the doctrine could not save any 
one from his fate. 

In addition, there were seven mistaken views of the doctrine, such 
as referring the origin of things to the god Brahma, or to atoms; 
the belief in finality, the belief that covering the body with cinders, 
and exposing it to the sun or fire, sleeping on thorns, was meritorious, 
&c., &c. Then there were the partisans of the doctrine of numbers 
{[Sankhya], the unum and the diversum, some maintaining one, 
some the other. In some of the legends of the life of Sakya 
Muni, but apparently of a comparatively modern date, mention is 
made of his own and his disciples’ controversies with ninety-five 
heretical sects; but these are reducible to eleven; of which the 
books, the instruction, and the uses, were diffused in the West. 

1, The first of these are the Sectaries, who believe in the doctrine 
of numbers, [Sankhya,] involving the acknowledgment of twenty-five 
principles or realities, which are the cause of nature, and as having 
formed all beings. The invention is attributed to Kapila. 

2. The second are the Wei chi, Vaishesika, a word signifying 
“without superior.’ The founder appeared on earth 800 years 
before Buddha; he was a great composer of verses on the subject 
of the “ doctrine,” and he attained the ‘“‘ Nirvana” in spite of some 
heresies about ‘‘ substance,” “ quality,” “‘ action,’ the unum et diver- 
sum, and other matters’. 

3. The third are those Sectaries [vibhuti,] who cover themselves 
with cinders, and imagine that the sixth god of the “world of 
Desires,” the god Iswara, has created all things. 

4, The Sectaries of the Vedas believe that Narayana has cre- 
ated the four families; that from his mouth came the Brahmans, 
from his two arms the Kshatryas, from his thighs the Vaisyas, or 
merchants, and from his feet the Sudras”*. 

5. The partisans of Anda, [the egg.] These believed in a 
first principle; that at the origin of the world, all was water; then 
the first principle appeared in the form of an egg, which divided into 
two parts, the upper part became the sky, and the lower the earth; 
and between the two, Brahma appeared with power to produce all 


1 Page 153. 
2 See page 186, at which the Kshatryas are said to spring from Brahma’s navel, 
and the Vaisyas from his arms. 
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beings animate or inanimate, [organic and inorganic matters,] with- 
out exception: they considered therefore Brahma as the Creator and 
Lord; and by another error they believed him immortal’. 

6. The Sectaries who believed in “ time,’ that is to say, that 
beings are produced by time. They say that plants, and trees, and 
other vegetables, have their time for flowering and fruiting, and for 
shutting and opening; for putting forth leaves or for withering, and 
they infer therefore that time has an existence; although it must be 
a thing infinitely subtile and invisible. 

7. The Sectaries who believe that space is the principle of 
things. Space or extension, according to them, is able to produce 
men, the heavens and the earth, and after their extinction, they re- 
enter into space. 

8. The Laokika [Atomists?] who believe that form and mind [or 
thought] and other laws (of Nature,) are infinitely subtile principles: 
they believe that these principles spring from the elements; that the 
subtile may engender the palpable; and that form, although infinitely 
subtile, is nevertheless a substance; that the palpable beings of the 
world are perishable; but that the subtile causes are indestructible. 

9. The Sectaries [ore fortes*] who believe that ether or void — 
is the principle of all things: that from the ether comes the wind, 
from wind fire, and from fire heat; heat produces water, and 
water ice, hardened ice constitutes the earth, the earth produces 
the five kinds of grains, and these produce life. At death the soul 
returns to xther®. . 

10. The sect of those who believe that happiness or punish- 
ment follow the acts of life, who believe that living beings are re- 
compensed or punished according to their acts. If an individual 
observes the precepts, and practises virtue, those evils which the 
body and soul suffer, efface all anterior actions; and when body 
and soul are destroyed, all sufferance ceases, and the individual can 
attain to “ Nirvana.” 

11. The Sectaries who do not admit of ‘“ First Cause,” but assert 
that everything is fortuitous; who argue that “ beings” have no de- 
pendence on the past, or connexion with the future; that everything 
appears and disappears of itself. 


=e 


1 Vide Sanskrit inscription in a temple of Siva at Chhatarpoor, Bundelcund, 
dated a.p. 962, and renewed A.p. 1016, in which nearly the same heresy is re- 
counted. Journal A. S., B., No. 87, p. 160. 

2 Forts de la bouche. 

3 The Ramayana, (book 2, sect. 47, p. 32,) has nearly the same absurdities, 
though not just in the same order. 


- 
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In addition to the preceding, there are nine points in which 
heretics are in error, relating to form, affinity, cause, effect, vice, 
nature, destiny, and action; and there are no less than twenty here- 
sies or ways in which they deceive themselves with respect to Nir- 
vana, or extinction; all of which are minutely detailed. One of them 
has a very curious passage, seeming to imply that offerings of animals 
were anciently made to Brahma; it says, ‘‘ The heretics who follow the 
Vedas, believe that from Narayana springs Brahma, who created all 
beings, and all the earths; whence offerings are made to him of flowers 
and plants, as well as victims, such as hogs, sheep, asses, horses, &c.”” 
Mention also is made of the heretics who go naked, and believe that 
a clear and distinct perception of the nature of thingsis “ Nirvana.” 
Those also who pinned their faith upon a woman, believing that 
Maha Iswara formed a woman, who gave birth to gods and men, 
&e. Distinct mention is made of those heretics who believed in 
Narayana, who said of himself, ‘ It is I that have made everything ; 
I am the being superior to all beings; I created the worlds; and 
from me spring the living and the dead; and when they return to 
another place, that is called “‘ Nirvana.” The fifteenth heresy is that 
of the followers of Maha Iswara, who assert that in reality Brahma 
produced Narayana; that these two are sovereign gods and lords, 
and from them come birth and death, &c. 

Independently of heretical opinions, some of the Sectaries believe 
in the efficacy of six sorts of penances, or mortifications to insure 
recompense. 

1. To subject themselves to hunger and thirst. 

2. To plunge into cold springs. 


1 The accuracy of the Buddhist statements is testified by the fact that in the 
Ramayana, [the Hindu Sacred Epic Poem,] in several places mention is made of 
the offering of animals, even to the cow. Sita, on passing the Ganges, going into 
exile, says, “Ὁ Goddess, having returned to the palace, I will offer to thee 1000 
jars of spirituous liquors, and rice mixed with flesh,” (book 2, Sect. 40,) andin the 
funeral obsequies of the father of Rama, a purified animal was slain and thrown on the 
pile: the cow and her calf were offered, and ghee, and oil, and flesh were scattered 
on all sides.—(Book 2, sect. 61.) On this occasion not one of King Dasaratha’s 
350 wives and concubines became Sati, nor are they reproached for not immo- 
lating themselves. But carnivorous propensities were not confined to the gods 
and the departed; for the hermit sage Bharadiraja, who, by the bye, was a 
Brahman at Allahabad, gives Bharata, the brother of Rama, and his innumerable 
army a sumptuous dinner, consisting of roast and boiled; venison, peacocks, par- 
tridges, mutton, and pork! accompanied with appropriate sauces; the whole being 
washed down with potent spirit ! (Book 2, sect. 77, p. 301.) So much for the anti- 
carnivorous Hindus. It appears also that anciently the blood or flesh of the cow 
was a component of the Mudhao, an offering.—(Note on hook 2, sect. 42.) 
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3. To submit to the cautery in various parts of the body, 
and to breathe burning vapours through the nose. 


4. To remain perpetually seated, naked, and exposed to cold 
and heat. 

5. To select burial places, and funeral groves as a residence, and 
to remain perpetually silent. 

6. To eat grass and herbs, and to drink impure water, pre- 
tending to have been an ox, or dog, &c., in a former state’. 

To the above are to be added five doubts to which the heretics 
are inclined. They doubt about Buddha; they doubt about the 
law; whether that of Buddha or that of the Vedas be the best.— 
The Vedas, the title of which means a “ ScrentTiFIC DiscouRsE,” 
being compositions filled with the false science of the heretics; they 
have doubts about the clergy, [sanga,] not knowing whether the 
disciples of Buddha, or those of Fou lan na? merit the preference; 
whence they do not believe in the three jewels, Buddha, Dharma, 
and Sanga’*, [Buddha, the Law, and the Clergy.] They doubt the 
precepts, and question whether standing on one leg like a fowl, or 
drinking dirty water like a dog, and subjecting themselves to auste- 
rities, are not as efficacious as true belief; and finally, they doubt the 
truth of the instructions; that is to say, they are balanced between 
the doctrine of Buddha and that of Fou Jan na‘. 

But according to the celebrated Seng tchao, it was not until 
about eight hundred years after the death of Buddha, or about two 
hundred and eighty-four years before Christ®, that the heretics 
began to multiply, and several violent sects arose, which induced 


1 San tsang fa sou, book 22, verse 12, a Buddhist work containing the numbers 
of the law of the three collections of sacred books, answering in Sanskrit to 7γὲ 
pit’'aka dharma Sankhya, p. 109. The Pitakattya of Ceylon would appear to be 
the same. 

2 Page 159. This would seem to imply that the two leading parties in religious 
opinions, were those of the Buddhists, and the followers of Fou lan na, or the 
Atheists, whose family name in Sanscrit was Kasyapa, from his mother. No re- 
ference is had here to Brahmanical opinions as taking the lead; or to the Brahmans 
being other than what Fa hian describes them, as the principal amongst the tribes 
of Barbarians! At this period they were probably viewed as the foreigners Pro- 
fessor Wilson and others admit them to have been, although placing them in an 
earlier age. 

3 In Pali called Buddho, Dhammo, and Sangiti. 

4 Here again is no reference to Brahmanism as the great antagonist doctrine, 

5 This would be in the third century 4.p. 257, if 543 B.c. be taken as the date 
of the death of Buddha, instead of the Chinese era, and would correspond with 
the decline of Buddhism during which the visits to India of Fa hian and Hiuan 
Thsang took place. 
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Deva Bodhisattwa to compose his book, called the hundred dis- 
courses, in defence of truth, and to stop the progress of error. 

The above extracts, although considerably abridged from the 
originals, are lengthy; nevertheless they are necessary to show the 
early religious state of India, and are certainly curious, as they 
possibly illustrate the philosophical and metaphysical speculations 
of men between two and three thousand years ago, and no doubt do 
so for periods between the first and fourth centuries of our era. One 
fact issufliciently remarkable, that in the minute and multiplied details 
of all the heresies of the followers of Buddha or Brahma, no mention 
whatever is made, directly or indirectly, of the worship of the Linga, 
the votaries of which now divide the Hindu world with the Vaish- 
navas, or followers of Vishnu. Neither Fa hian in the fourth, nor 
Hiuan Thsang in the seventh century, speak of this worship, although 
they do not omit to notice even isolated temples of the heretics 
when they fall in with them in their travels; and, in consequence, 
the question may fairly be raised whether the persecuting, blood- 
stained, and obscene sect of Saivas, [ followers of Mahadeva,] had 
at the beginning of the seventh century sprung into notice, much 
less into power’. But I shall have occasion to refer to the subject 
again in my summary. It may be even doubted whether the 
present Vaishnavas will strictly come under any of the denominations 
of heretics in the preceding details, which would leave Brahma, 
Indra, Iswara, [not Siva,] and some minor gods as the objects of 
the ancient worship of the people we now call Hindus; but which 
worship has been entirely superseded by that to Siva and Vishnu, 
and other gods of more recent adoption than them. 

I now introduce Fa hian to speak for himself, so far as relates to 
the object I have in view in these notes. I have little to do with his 
route before he touches the Indus: it has been most ably commented 
on by Professor Wilson, and I will only state that Fa hian found 
the whole of the nations, people, or tribes, between the frontiers of 
China and the Indus, followers of Buddha, and ruled by Buddhist 
princes or chiefs. At Khotan, the worship was celebrated with 
extraordinary magnificence ; and the procession of Buddha on his 
pyramidal car, the showering of flowers, the draught of the car by 
the people, and other circumstances, recall to mind the annual Hindu 


1 Professor Wilson says, ‘It is highly probable that of the present popular forms 
of the Hindu religion, none assumed their actual state earlier than the time of 
Sankara Acharya, the great Saiva reformer, who flourished in all likelihood in the 
eighth or ninth century.” Preface to Vishnu Purana, p.10. This opinion, there- 
fore, is in thorough accordance with the testimony of the Chinese travellers, 
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procession at Jaggarnath, whose temple probably is founded on the 
site of that great chaitya which previously had contained one of 
Buddha's teeth; the Buddhists, however, had the advantage, at all 
times, in their worship, subsequent to the edicts of Asoka, being cele- 
brated without the sacrifice of one drop of blood, or the injury of 
any animated creature whatever; whilst the other, alas, witnesses 
the self-immolation of sentient beings. 

Chy Fa Hian, or familiarly, Fa hian, which is an adopted signi- 
ficant monastic name, meaning “ manifestation of the Law,” set out 
from his home, in company with other pilgrims, in the year 399 of 
our era. He does not dilate in his descriptions of the countries he 
passes through, nor enlarge on the manners and customs of their 
inhabitants ; but he has few chapters in which there are not brief 
notices on all these points, of considerable interest. The account of 
the desert in the first chapter ; of the country in the neighbourhood 
of the lake of Lob, and of the manners and dress of the inhabitants, 
in the second chapter; the lawless and inhospitable spirit of the 
Ouijours, &c., are of this kind; and I will take occasion to point out 
other similar instances. 

In the kingdom of Chen Chen, now Leou lan, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Lake of Lob, Fa hian says, the king was a Buddhist, 
that there were 4000 ecclesiastics, and that the laity, as well as the 
clergy, followed the law of India, meaning Buddhism; and from 
hence, proceeding westward, all the kingdoms more or Jess resembled 
that of Chen Chen, excepting that each had its own barbarous lan- 
guage ; but that the ecclesiastics all applied themselves to the study 
of the books of India and the language of India. But Fahian nowhere 
makes a distinction between Sanskrit and Pali; and as he speaks in 
the singular number, a question may be raised whether more than 
one sacred language existed; and as it has been found that the most 
ancient inscriptions all relate to Buddhism, and are in the Pali dialect, 
it necessarily results that Fa hian means the Pali when he speaks of 
the language of India. The Indian words adopted by the Chinese in 
their writings, owing to their orthography, lose the idiomatic dis- 
tinctions between the Sanskrit and Pali, so that it is not possible to 
say whether they belong to the one or the other idiom ; but nowhere 
do the Chinese speak of more than one Indian language, which they 
call Fan, in which the Buddhist doctrines were written, and through 
the medium of which they were taught even in China, although 
derived from Hindustan. This is a very curious fact ; for as it will 
be seen from Fa hian’s narrative that the kingdoms or states of 
Hindustan after leaving the Jumna were all Buddhist, and as all 
the ancient Buddhist inscriptions, of many centuries’ anterior date 
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to the period of Fa hian’s visit from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
and from Cuttack to Gujarat, are found to be in the Pali idiom; 
and as there are not any Sanskrit inscriptions of equally early date, 
the doubt is strengthened with respect to the simultaneous use 
of the two idioms at that early period. That the idiom [sacred or 
common] in which the Buddhist doctrine was promulgated, was 
common over India, is testified by the fact, that Fa hian had no 
difficulty in communicating with the clergy wherever he went: his 
object was to copy the sacred writings, and had those of the north 
and of the south of India been written in different dialects, he 
scarcely could have failed to notice the fact. M. Klaproth says that 
the language of India alluded to by Fa hian was probably the San- 
skrit, as it is unknown whether the books of the Buddhists were 
written in Pali at that time. But the inscriptions in Pali, of a long 
anterior date, many of them containing sacred texts, establish the 
fact that Pali was in use; but of the existence of these inscriptions 
M. Klaproth was not aware, or the supposition put forth by him 
might not have been advanced. 

It appears also, that the character used in these inscriptions, 
although for so long a period not deciphered, is simply the antique 
form of the modern Deva Nagari; each modern Sanskrit letter 
being traceable, letter by letter, into the ancient Pali letters, and it 
may be supposed that Sanskrit itself has had its modifications and 
ameliorations, and, like all other languages, was somewhat ruder, and 
less diffuse and polished in its early use, than at subsequent periods. 
The word “ Sanskrit,’ meaning “ polished,” “ finished,” “ done,” im- 
plies that some ruder material was handled before it was polished 
into the remarkable language now known as Sanskrit, while the word 
Pali means “root,” “original.” In fact, we have no proof that the 
Sanskrit existed at this period, and we have ample proofs that the 
Pali did. Indeed the Vedas themselves, in very ancient copies, are 
said to be in a dialect unintelligible’ to modern Brahmans. 

Languages, like humanity and states, have their periods of birth, 
infancy, vigour, decline, and extinction ; and their duration is affected 
by political events. We ask what has become of several of those of 
antiquity, and by what means is it that others have taken their 
places? The forcible, comprehensive, and manly English, at the 
period at which it is a question whether Pali and Sanskrit existed 


1 Professor Wilson, who does not go quite so far, says, “the language in which 
the prayers [of the Vedas] are written differs much, both in words and construc- 
tion, from the Sanskrit of later writings.” Oxford Lectures, No 1. p. 8 
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simultaneously, was not in existence, and the same may be said of 
the Spanish, Italian, modern Greek, and other languages. Is it 
Sanskrit alone, then, that has an immutable character? Of the 
unstable nature of languages, we need no further proof than in the 
English of Chaucer, and the I’rench of Rabelais and Froissart. 

Fa hian next arrives at Khotan, which he describes as a flourish- 
ing and happy kingdom, the people living amidst great abundance, 
all honouring the law [of Buddha] which, he says, is the cause of 
their prosperity. There were several times ten thousand ecclesiastics 
in the country, and the people all built towers, or pillars, or Tumuli’, 
before their doors, the shortest of which was twelve feet high®. This 
religious observance accounts for the stone pillar which is left standing 
before most of the excavated Buddha cave-temples in the Deccan. 

The King of Khotan lodged Fa hian in a monastery in which 
were living three thousand monks; all of whom ate their food in 
common at a given signal; and he gives an interesting account of 
the grave and decorous manner in which the meal was conducted. 
There were fourteen large monasteries in the kingdom, and the 
smaller ones were too numerous to count. He remained here three 
months and some days, for the purpose of witnessing the procession 
of images. 

The ceremonies commenced on the lst day of the 4th moon, 
and continued till the 14th, [4th of June to the 18th]. It appeared 
that the roads were swept and watered, the public places put in 
order and ornamented: tapestry and hangings were placed before 
the gate of the city; and the king, the queen, and elegant women took 
up their stations there. At about amile and a half or two miles from 
the gate, was constructed a car with four wheels for the images, about 
eighteen feet high, in the form of a moveable pavilion; ornamented 
with the seven precious things; hangings, curtains, and covertures 
of silk. The image [Buddha], attended by the highest order of Bud- 
dhist priests, or rather those belonging to the metaphysical branch, 
was placed in the middle, flanked on either side by an image of a Bo- 
dhisattwa; the three probably intending to represent, as M. Remusat 
thinks, the Buddhist supreme triad “ of God, the Law, and the 
Church,” or “Clergy;” behind this triad were placed the Devas 


1 Sthipa. 

2 In the country of Candahar a tumulus is spoken of measuring 216 metres, or 
708% feet English, in height, throwing the great pyramid of Egypt into the shade; 
and we are indebted to M. Masson and General Ventura for a knowledge of the 
sacred objects enclosed in these tumuli, some of which are at this moment in tlie 
museum of the India Iouse. Page 19, 
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of the Indians, the Lha of the Thibetans, the Tegri of the Mongols 
&c., such as Indra, Brahma, &c., &c., these being deemed exceedingly 
inferior to the pure or purified intelligencies of the Buddhists, 
including Buddhas, Bodhisattwas, and even Arhans. 

En passant may be noticed, not only the singular fact of the 
carrying supposed Brahmanical gods in procession in a subordi- 
nate capacity to Buddha,—but also the singular fact that the chief 
gods of modern Hindu worship, Siva and Vishnu, are not men- 
tioned; while Indra, and Brahma who then figured, are now in the 
back-ground. So that the supposed immutable Hindus would appear 
to have had their fashions in religion like the Western world. This 
omission of Siva and Vishnu will be elsewhere noticed. But to 
return to the text. All the images were of gold or silver, ornamented 
with precious stones. When the images had arrived within one- 
hundred paces of the gate, the king took off his crown, changed his 
garments, and advanced barefoot towards it, accompanied by his 
suite; falling at its feet he adored it', burning at the same time 
perfumes, and scattering flowers. At the moment of the image 
entering the city, the ladies, and young females in the pavilion 
showered down flowers upon the car, so that it was entirely covered. 

Those who have witnessed the procession of Jaggarnath or read 
an account of it, will be struck with the resemblance between a 
Buddhist pageant, of 1400 years back, and a modern peculiar Hindu 
ceremony; for the suspension of Caste at Jaggarnath’, not only 
makes the celebration peculiar, hut involves the whole in mystery, 
and the uncouth figures of Jaggarnath, and his brother and sister, 
more like chaityas than beings with human form, make the matter 
more mysterious. 

Fa hian speaks of a fine monastery two or three miles from 
Khotan, called the new temple of the king; which occupied eighty 
years in building, during the reigns of three kings; it had a tower [or 
the temple itself], 250 English feet high*, or nearly 50 feet higher than 
the monument in London. There were numerous sculptures on plates 
of gold and silver, and the pillars, doors, and windows of the chapel 
of Buddha were covered with plates of gold. Fa hian says, that the 
cells for the monks were so beautiful and so highly ornamented, 
that he could not find words to describe them. 

I have made these extracts to show not only the wealth, skill, 


1 This was a gross corruption of the principles of Buddhism, which taught the 
worship of the supreme intelligence only. 

2 Jaggarnath is on or near the site of acelebrated relic temple of the Buddhists, 

ὅ 25 Toises, or 76 metres = 250 feet high. 
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and industry of the time and country, but also the luxury which 
must have obtained in places where no European has yet set foot. 

Fa hian speaks of the kings of the six kingdoms, to the east 
of the mountains [of Khotan?] sending rich gifts to the monastery. 
These princes must of course have been Buddhists. 

One of Fa hian’s companions here quitted him in the suite of a 
priest of the Supreme Reason [Lau tsau]’, going to Cophtne, 
Ghazni, and Candahar. He himself, and his friends, moved towards 
Koukeyar* which he reached in twenty-five days. The king was a 
stanch Buddhist ; there were about one thousand priests, for the 
most part of the higher order, in the kingdom. He then moved to 
Ladak [as Klaproth supposed], but this Professor Wilson questions, 
and then got into the Northern ramifications of the Himalaya, and 
having journeyed for twenty-five days reached the kingdom of Kie- 
tchha, which Klaproth takes to be little Thibet. Here Hoei King 
and some other of Fa hian’s companions rejoined him. The king 
celebrated with amazing pomp a quinquennial reunion of Buddhist 
priests, who came in swarms: the ceremonies lasted a month or 
more, and at their termination the king, and his officers, and gentry, 
presented in alms the horses they rode; silks, stuffs, and other 
valuables; but which they ultimately redeemed from the ecclesiastics. 

The country was cold and mountainous, and no other grain than 
Le Blé ripened. The ecclesiastics had an annual allowance, but it 
having been found that as soon as they received their annual allow- 
ance, the snows commenced, the king gave orders that they were 
not to receive their portion until the whole grain of the country had 
come to maturity. The country boasted as relics a vase in which 
Buddha [Sakya Muni] had spat, and one of his teeth. In honour of 
this last a tower had been raised. There were about six thousand 
ecclesiastics in the country, all however belonging to the inferior or 
Ethical section, and they used the “ praying wheel*’ with wondrous 
effect. 

1 Their emblem was the Swastika, or mystic cross 4, which is found initial and 
terminal on the Buddhist inscriptions in the Dekkan, and very generally on the 
Buddhist coins, in the India House. 

2 Lat. 37° 30’, long. E. 70° 40’. 

3 Probably barley or rye. 

4 The wheel plays a great part in Buddhist ceremonial. The priests pasted 
prayers on it, and turned it round. One turn had all the efficacy of an oral repeti- 
tion: the faster they turned it, therefore, the faster they were getting to heaven. 
The wheel also was looked upon as the emblem of those kings who were supposed 
to have obtained universal dominion; and thisexplains the hitherto unintelligible fact 


of some of the figures of Buddha in the caves of Western India being seated on the 
edge of a wheel, whence they were called Chakrayarti in Sanskrit, or Turners of 
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The kingdom is in the midst of the mountains [of little Thibet ?] 
Passing to the south of them, the plants and fruits become totally 
different, and three plants only are met with common to China, 
namely, the bamboo, the pomegranate, and the sugar-cane ! 

Fa hian is then occupied for a month in passing the Himalayas. 
He speaks of the perpetual snow, and of the dangers from the wind, 
rain, snow, drifting sand, and falling rocks: having passed the 
mountains he came into Northern India, into the little kingdom of 
Tho li’, conjectured to be the present Dardu, in the gorge of the 
mountains where the Indus passes them. 

The king was a Buddhist, and the clergy were numerous, but 
they belonged to the minor or ethical section. There was a statue of 
wood here eighty feet high, whose foot was three feet eight inches 
long, of the future Buddha Maitriya, to take whose likeness an Arhan 
had been permitted to visit the fourth heaven?, Fa hian saw this 
prodigious statue’. 

Hence Fa hian follows the gorge of the Indus for fifteen days, 
and describes the precipices flanking the river, some of them 8000 
feet high ; he mentions the passage of the river across a chasm, by 
a suspension-bridge, the ascent of precipices by steps cut in the 
rock, and states very naturally how much the mind was troubled by 
all these risks. 

Having surmounted them, he indulges in a little triumph and 
harmless vanity, by declaring that the celebrated Chinese generals 
Tchang Khian and Kann yng, the former of whom had gone on an 
embassy to the Scythians in the year 122 3.c., and the latter had 
conducted an expedition towards the Caspian‘, in the year of Christ 
97, had not reached the point or passed the difficulties that he had 
done, but Fa hian was not aware how much further Westward these 
generals had gone than himself. It was here that the ecclesiastics 
in his company asked him, if it was possible to know when Buddhism 
first commenced to pass to the Eastward to China, and he replied 
that he was informed by the people of the country who had it tra- 
ditionally, that it was after the erection of the above-noticed statue, 
that the priests of India first passed the river, carrying with them the 
sacred books and precepts; that the statue was erected 300 years 


the Wheel. In the Ramayana the term is also applied to Rama and some of his 
ancestors. The wheel also was looked upon as the emblem of the transmigration 
of the soul. 

1 The Eastern part of Affghanistan ? 2 Touchita. 

3. Can the figures at Bamian have any relation to Fa hian’s statue ? 

* With the object of destroying the Roman Empire!! Page 39, note. 
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after the death of Buddha, which corresponded to the reign of 
Phing Wang of the family of Tcheou who commenced his reign in 
770 B.c., and died in 720 8.c.!, but this relates to its introduction 
into Tartary, and the borders of China. However, in 212 8.c., Che 
li fang, and eighteen other Buddhist priests of the West, made their 
appearance in China, and were thrown into prison by the emperor 
Chi houng, and it was only in the year 61 of our era that Buddhism 
was officially adopted, although long before knowns. 

Having passed the river, Fa hian sets foot in Affghanistan, to the 
north of Cabul in the kingdom of Ou tchang [Oudyana’,] where the 
people were in the absolute use of the language of central India‘, 
their habits, manners, and customs being the same. Buddhism was 
in eminent honour ; there were upwards of five hundred monasteries 
of the ethical section. Strangers were received cordially in them, 
and lodged and fed for three days. Nevertheless, in this eminently 
Buddhist kingdom, we have the first mention of Brahmans. The 
Chinése author Ma touan lin placed the kingdom to the east of 
Kandahar, somewhere probably about Attock and Peshawer ; and 
there also he locates the Brahmans. “THE FIRST AMONG THE 
TRIBES OF BARBARIANS.” This very remarkable passage necessa- 
rily gives rise to important reflections. The Brahmans then were 
considered as a ΤΈΤΒΕ only, and not only as a tribe; but as a tribe 
of Barbarians, that is to say, of those who did not make part and 
parcel of the majority of a nation! not as the hierarchy of a whole 
people, and being possessed of formidable religious or political power, 
but as a foreign community ina state. And be it recollected that 
when they are thus spoken of, it was 1400, or 1500, or at least 1000 
years after the appearance of Sakya Muni the third Buddha; up to 
which last period, they had not struggled into importance; but they 
were now beginning to get that hold upon sovereigns and their people, 
which ultimately ended in their establishing their supremacy. In the 


1 This would place the birth of Sakya Muni in about 1027, or 1029 B.c., and his 
death in 950 B.c., which is an approximation to Sir Wm, Jones’s data. Professor 
Wilson, in the Oriental Magazine for 1825, quotes no less than eleven authorities, 
every one of which establish the era of Buddha more than 1000 years B.c., [five of 
them give B.c. 1027,] and five other authorities make it above 800 years B.c. 

2 Remusat, note, p. 41. 

3. There is a question whether Kashmir is not intended. 

4M. Klaproth thinks the translation should be ‘‘ The language of Central 
India extends as far as this.” Page 59. 

5 This could not have been written in enmity, for in many Buddhist inscriptions 
kindness and charity to Brahmans is reeommended. Page 46, Note. 
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502nd year of Christ}, it appears that an embassy from this very king- 
dom of Ou tchang, went with tribute to the emperor of China, King 
ming, in the third year of his reign. After describing the situation 
of the kingdom, the account says, “The Brahmans are considered as 
the superior caste amongst the SrRANGERS: they are well versed in 
the science of astronomy, and in the calculation of lucky and unlucky 
days, and the kings do nothing without consulting their decisions.” 
Here again they are looked upon as not only not forming an integral 
part of the nation, but as strangers, and here it appears they pursued 
the identical line of conduct to establish their influence, which they 
are at this moment pursuing amongst the Buddhists in Burmah, 
Siam, and Cochin China; namely, practising judicial astrology. 
At page 122, the learned and philosophic, are separated from the 
Brahmans, or men who walk in purity, and who cultivate arithmetic 
and the occult sciences, such as astrology, the art of divination, &c. 

Early in the sixth century, a.p., 510, two inhabitants of China 
who were Buddhist priests, Soung yun tse, and Hoei seng, visited 
this kingdom of Ou tchang, which they described as singularly 
rich and fertile; the fields being irrigated, and flowers blooming all 
the year round’; the temples, and towers, were highly ornamented 
and magnificent. No criminal was allowed to be punished with 
death’®, but he was banished to a desert mountain. There are 
several minute details of local peculiarities, which would doubtless 
admit of the spots being identified at this day. Ou tchang boasted 
of an impression of the foot of Buddha [Sakya Muni], and of the 
rock on which he dried his clothes. At eight days’ march from the 
city to the S.E., amongst the mountains, was the spot where Sakya 
Muni made a present of his body to a hungry tiger. It was upon 
a scarped mountain, full of caverns, and with summits penetrating 
the clouds. The two travellers, Soung yun, and Hoei seng, gave 
money for a statue, and they caused an inscription to be engraved 
on the rock, to record the great actions of the dynasty of Wei. The 
temple to Buddha at this place was inhabited by three hundred 
ecclesiastics. Now that the British have free access to Affghanistan, 
no doubt this inscription will one day be brought to light. At 
another place not far from the city, was a temple enclosing relics of 
Buddha; around which were arranged siwty gilded statues. The king 


1 Pian i tian, book 63, p. 1—15. Page 47, Note. 
2 Soung yun uses a beautiful poetical image, which I had never met with before. 
Speaking of the multitudes and varied colours cf the butterflies, he says, ‘they 
5 7? 


looked like flying flowers ! 
8 Vide Asoxa’s Zdict on the Dethi Pillar. 
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had an annual meeting of all the ecclesiastics in his kingdom. 
“They gathered like clouds,’ and Soung yun and Koei seng, had 
their admiration and respect excited by the simple manners, the 
regular conduct, and the pious austerities of these religious mendi- 
cants. And yet this was in the country where Brahmans resided; 
and where they were not only free from persecution, but were held 
in respect; for Soung yun, spent a month in the country for the 
purpose of obtaining charms’ from the Brahmans to calm his mind, 
which had become unusually agitated. Soung yun, it will be borne 
in mind, travelled about one hundred years after Fa hian; and in 
these hundred years, the absurd traditions respecting Sakya Muni’s 
life and actions would appear to have been infinitely multiplied, 
enlarged, or distorted. The credulity of Fa hian was comparatively 
limited, but Soung yun surpassed him beyond all measure. 

According to Soung yun, embassies were sent from this king- 
dom [Oudyana,] to China, in the years of Christ 510, 511, 518 and 
521°. Other Chinese authorities mention the arrival of another em- 
bassy in a.p., 642°. 

In an account of the Western countries under the great dynasty of 
T’hang, the country of Ou tchang is stated to have formerly had 
1400 monasteries and 18,000 ecclesiastics*, but many of the former 
were in ruins, and the monks became greatly diminished’. There 
were at least ten temples inhabited by the heretics : as this probably 
refers to the Brahmans, it shows how very limited their numbers 
must have been, compared with the Buddhist ecclesiastics; but the 
Buddhists were divided into five sects, and several heresies, and 
even the ten temples may have belonged to them, and not to the 
Brahmans, page 53. 

The king Asoka built a tower near the capital, and in the 
mountains were the cells of five hundred Arhans, no doubt excava- 
tions. It was in this country also the prodigious statue of Buddha 
said to have been in wood existed’. 

Quitting Soung yun we revert to Fa hian, who passes through 
the kingdom of Su ho to, where Buddhism was equally flourishing; 
and he notices that it was here that Buddha offered his own flesh 


1 Page 50. 2 Page 51. 3 Page δ]. 4 Page 52. 

5 The inhabitants greatly honoured the law of Buddha; they were timid and 
studious, and astrology was their usual occupation, and enchantments were had 
recourse to; they belonged to the transcendental class of Buddhists. It is curious 
that according to Fa hian, the exact language of Central India was used here. 
Page 59. 

° T again ask,—Can this figure and the excavations refer to Bamian ? 
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while zz his PREVIOUS state of Bodhisattwa, to save a pigeon from 
a hawk [a test of Indra’s the king of the thirty-three Devatas], and 
which is recorded on an inscription many hundred years afterwards, 
in a temple to the Linga, in Bundlekund as having occurred to Siva’. 

Fa hian then passes to what M. Remusat considers Kandahar, 
but which Professor Wilson considers may be the Gandaris of 
Strabo, in the Punjab. It was here that the son of King Asoka’ of 
Magadha reigned. Fa hian found Buddhism flourishing, and there 
was a great tower. Many of the inhabitants belonged to that branch 
of the priesthood of the ethical section. Seven days’ march to the 
east, brings Fa hian to Tchyoutasira [fallen head]*, where Buddha 
made an almsgiving of his head, and gave his body to an hungry 
tiger. The king of these countries, the wealthy, and the people, 
rivalled each other in their devotion to Buddhism. There were 
four great towers or topes, in honour of Buddha; M. Remusat thinks 
the country not far from the present Shorawak. Professor Wilson 
leans to the Punjab, and surmises some connexion between the name 
of the tope of Manikyala, the Chinese name Chu cha, Chilo, and 
Taksha sila: but from the coins found in Manikyala, it must have 
been raised after Fa hian’s travels. 

Fa hian next gets to the kingdom of Foe leou cha, which MM. 
Remusat, Klaproth, and Landresse, consider the country of the 
Beloutches. Professor Wilson prefers Peshawer and its neighbour- 
hood. Wherever it was, it had, with one exception, the most splendid 
stupa or tope in all India, 122 metres, or 400 feet high, which contained 
the begging pot of Buddha. A Scythian king, a zealous Buddhist, 
anciently invaded this kingdom, according to the traditions reported 
by Fa hian, to carry off this pot ; but it would not move. Now it is 
known from other sources that the Scythians invaded and conquered 
Affghanistan in the middle of the second. century B.c., and kept 
possession of it until the third century, and other parts of India 
until the fifth century a.p*. This confirmation therefore of what 
Fa hian calls a tradition is curious. These Scythians were Buddhists. 


1 Professor Wilson considers this fable to have been borrowed from the Hindus; 

ut the reverse is more probable. 

2 M. Remusat hasa note, in which the Chinese authorities make Asoka to have 
reigned 116 years after the death of Buddha, in the regeney of Koung ho, 833 8,0. 
Chronological Tables of Japan and China. Book i., p. 17, and p. 66. 

3 Page 75. 

4 M. Remusat thinks the Scythians kept possession of Bactria, Hastern Persia, 
Affghanistan, Balouchistan, and Western India, [Sindh, Cutch, and Gujarat?] 
until this period. Page 84, 
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This majestic Tope was built by Kanika, whom Professor Wilson 
describes as a Scythian sovereign of Kashmir; but the Tope was 
raised before the invasion of the Scythians', and Hiuan thsang 
makes Kanika reign in Gandhara 400 years after the death of Bud- 
dha, which, according to Chinese chronology, would be 550 B.c., and, 

ecording to the Ceylon chronology, 153 Β.0. *He must have beena 
zealous Buddhist if he built the Tope, and the invader equally a 
Buddhist to invade the country for the pot. The Chinese assert that 
this pot was carried into China by Bodhidharma, who was the last of 
the Buddhist patriarchs born in India,in the fifth century ;* and this 
fact is of importance, as it marks the incipient migration of the 
Buddhists—probably consequent on the persecutions of the followers 
of Siva, whose bloody and licentious rites appear to have had their 
origin about this time, although some centuries elapsed before the 
worship has any authentic record in inscriptions. 

In this kingdom one of Fa hian’s companions fell sick, and three 
others returned to China to report to the emperor. 

Seventy-two miles to the west brings Fa hian to the frontier of 
the kingdom of Na kia‘, to the eastward of Ghazni according to M. 
Remusat, and Professor Wilson inclines to Jallalabad. Fa hian now 
uses Sanskrit or Pali terms of long metrical measure. Buddha's 
skull was preserved here with such jealous rigour that the king of 
the country selected the chiefs of eight principal families, under 
whose seals the skull was locked up every night, and opened and 
taken out every morning to be worshipped, they washing their hands 
with scented water before they touched the relic. The king did not 
go to public business until he had performed his daily worship.* The 
chapel in which was the relic must have been richly adorned, from 
the mention of gilding and precious stones. Fa hian describes the 
cranium as of a whitish-yellow colour, and it had a bump above. 
What a treasure this would be for the phrenologists! Fa hian 

1 292 B.c., p. 84. 

* M. Remusat has here a chronology from Chinese sources:— 


Birth of Sakya, 0, 24th of Tchao Wang, B.c. 1029. 
Becomes a priest, 19, 43rd ἀο. do. 1010. 
Accomplishes the law, 30, 3rd of Mou Wang, 599: 
Dies, 79, 52nd do.  do., 950. 
Maha Kashypa dies, 124, 5th of Hiao Wang, 905. 
Ananda dies, In the reign of T. Wang, 894,—879. 


8 Khan hi Tseu tian, vol. 167, lin. 5. 

4 This kingdom sent tribute to China, a.p. 628, 2} centuries afler Fa hian’s 
time, p. 89; at which period Buddhism was the religion of the inhabitants, and 
there were very few heretics. 

° Page 85, 
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mentions numerous “ towers of deliverance,’ which appear to 
have been altars of about five feet high, upon which the king and the 
people, and even neighbouring kings, offered flowers and perfumes 
daily.—Can these have any relation to the figure and the altar on the 
numerous coins from this very country ?* 

About four miles N. from this chapel, a tooth of Buddha was 
preserved; but this had disappeared when Hiouan thsang visited the 
country 227 years afterwards. Atfour miles E. the staff of Buddha 
was preserved and worshipped: the staff, like the begging-pot, and 
other prescribed articles, is the companion of every Buddhist mendi- 
cant; and it is surmounted or headed by some design or other. Fa 
hian says that of Buddha was an ox’s head, carved in sandelwood. 
Can this staff have anything to do with the staff or standard and figure 
of the coins? 

At four days to the West was the garment of Buddha; and about 
two miles South of the town of Na kie was the shadow of Buddha, 
which Fa hian saw, but he could not account for the deception; and 
close to it was a monastery of seven hundred ecclesiastics, where 
were preserved the cuttings of Buddha’s hair and nails’. 

M. Remusat has a suspicion that these relics and traditions relate 
to a predecessor of Sakya Muni, whose field of action w s Central 
India, and not Affghanistan’. 

Fa hian now passes, in the winter months, the lesser snowy moun- 
tains [the Solimani range], where the cold and severity of the 
weather was so great, that one of his companions perished. His loss 
is touchingly noticed by Fa hian, who succeeds with two others in 
reaching in thirteen marches the kingdom of Loi, to the south of 
the chain. What kingdom this might have been is not now known, 
but it was eminently Buddhist, as there were three thousand ecclesi- 
astics of the transcendental and ethical sections. Ten days’ journey 
to the south brought him to the kingdom of Po-ma [not identified]. 
Here again were about three thousand ecclesiastics, all of the ethical 
section. In neither of these kingdoms is there any mention made of 
heretics. Three days’ journey to the east brought him again to the 
Indus, which he passed where the banks were low, and the country flat 
and level! M. Remusat thinks about Bakkar. Having passed the 
river, he arrived in the kingdom of Pi tchha. M. Remusat thinks 
the Punjab [Pan cha nala], M. Klaproth Sindh, and Professor Wilson 
Tak. At all events, Buddhism was in honour, and flourishing. The 
inhabitants were extremely affected to see travellers from the extre- 

* Page 86. 2 Page 94. 

ὃ Vide the Hon. H. Turnour’s Introduction to the Mahawanso. 
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mity of the earth arriving to do honour to Buddha, and they offered 
them every solace in their power’. 

Thence travelling to the S.E., at least 360 miles [so he says], he 
arrives at the celebrated city of Mutra [Mathura], on the Jumna, 
having passed in his route a great number of temples in which lived 
several tens of thousands of ecclesiastics. He does not say that 
they were heretics, or who or what they were; but had they been 
Buddhists he no doubt would have mentioned it; and, considering 
that he passed the localities, not far from where Alexander found a 
town of the Brahmans amongst the Malloi, it is very probable the 
whole of the country between Bakkar on the Indus and Mutra was 
inhabited by a Brahmanical people, or at least by the Rajputs; and 
this is the more probable from the very remarkable and decided 
language of Fa hian which follows: —‘ At Mutra, on both banks of 
the river, there are about twenty monasteries, which are capable of 
containing about three thousand ecclesiastics ; and the law of Buddha 
recommences to be held in honour,’ where it had flourished wninter- 
ruptedly from the time of Buddha; that is to say, for 1400 years 
according to the Chinese dates, or 1000 years according to the 
modern Ceylon Buddhists. From the time of leaving the DESERTS 
[no doubt those of Jaysulmer and Bikaneer] and the river [Jumna] 
to the West, or rather having passed to the Eastward of the deserts 
and the Jumna, ALL THE KINGS OF THE DIFFERENT KINGDOMS IN 
INDIA ARE FIRMLY ATTACHED TO THE LAW OF BuppDHA?, and when 
they do honour to the ecclesiastics, they take off their diadems. 
They, and the princes of their families, and their officers, give them 
aliments with their own hands. When this is done, a carpet is 
spread for the ecclesiastics, and they place themselves opposite. In 
the presence of an ecclesiastic they would not attempt to recline or 
sit on a bed’; and this custom, which the kings observe to testify 
their respect, commenced when Buddha was in the world, and HAs 
CONTINUED FROM THAT TIME UNTIL THE PRESENT!” 

M. Remusat very justly calls this a remarkable passage, testifying 
as it does that in these regions Buddhism had continued uninter- 
ruptedly from the sixth century before Christ until the fifth after 


1 Page 98. 

2 This is most decisive and unequivocal testimony borne personally by Fa hian, 
not only of the Religious but of the Political supremacy of Buddhism over all India, 
excepting in the deserts just mentioned. P. 99, et seq. 

3 This appears to have been a royal privilege as far as the lay public was con- 
cerned, judging from the figures of princes reclining or sitting on beds on the 
Canouj coins, and in the paintings at the Ajanta caves. 
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Christ; that is to say, more than one thousand years; and that too 
in the very seat in which Puranic fables locate the holiest places of 
Brahmanism, Mutra, Benares, Allahabad, Oude, and the banks of 
the Jumna and Ganges. Singularly also is the honesty and good 
faith of this simple-minded man corroborated by the ancient inscrip- 
tions and coins which have been brought to light within the last 
few years. Of the thousands of coins found in India up to the period 
or time of Fa hian, there is Not oNE! that has any relation to Brahman- 
ism; and the same may be said of the numerous inscriptions. There 
is no proof even of the existence of the Sanskrit language at this 
time, all the ancient inscriptions being in, a dialect barely removed 
from Pali, or the language of the Buddhists’. From China, through 
Tartary to Ceylon, with the exception of the inhabitants on the 
tract noticed between the Indus and Jumna, Fa hian had found only 
Buddhist kings and a Buddhist people, with traditions of the existence 
of the same state of things for the preceding 1000 years, or accord- 
ing to the Chinese dates for 1400 years. And here I might close 
Fa hian’s personal narrative, and advert to the religious state in 
which Hiuan thsang found India in the early part of the seventh 
century; but there are too many facts, and too many points of per- 
sonal interest, to part with him for a little while. His very next 
passage characterizes the country and the people of Central India, 
including Oude, Bahar, &c. He says, after describing the equable 
climate, equally removed from extremes of heat and cold, and without 
frost or snow, “ The people live in abundance and happiness, regis- 
ters of the inhabitants are unknown, [there was not any capitation 
tax as in China,] and neither magistrates nor laws trouble them. 
Those only who cultivate reap the produce. If one wants to go, he 
goes; if he wishes to stay, he stays. To govern, the kings do not 
have recourse to the terrors of punishment: the culpable are fined, 
the fine being proportioned to the offence; and in the case of 


1 Professor Wilson thinks some coins of Kadphises, B.c. a few years, with a 
Sivalie figure, trident, and bull on them, are of a Hindu type, but the taurine figure 
is common to the Grecian, Celtic, and Buddhist, as well as to the Hindu systems, 
and is repeatedly to be met with on coins with indisputably Buddhist emblems, 
Vide coins of Ceylon, Amavati, Indo Sassanian and Indo Scythie, and Kadphises’ 
coins even have the monograms or emblems, which are found in the Buddhist caves, 
And as for the trident and supposed figure of Siva, a Sivalic figure with a trident, 
ison the coin No. 4, plate 25, vol. 3. J. A. S. B., combined with the Buddhist 
chaitya and Bo-tree. Ν 

2 There is ἃ solitary instance of a quasi Sanskrit inscription on copper plates from 
Valabhi, in Gujarat, of the supposed date, A.p. 328; but this is dependent upon not 
mistaking one era for another, and a Pali translator might haye found the puzzling 
text easier than the Sanskrit translator did. 
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relapsed criminals, the most extreme punishment, even for murder, is 
to cut off the right παπᾶ. The inhabitants of the country do not 
put to death any living creature; no doubt the consequence of the 
edicts of Asoka or Piyadasi, recorded on the Delhi and other 
columns. But this was no part of original Buddhism, for Buddha 
died of a dysentery from eating pork’; and it was equally no part of 
Brahmanism, for in the legends of the life of Buddha, his humanity 
induced him to turn himself into a roasted hare to feed a famishing 
Brahman; and in the Ramayana’*, we read, as I have already pointed 
out, of the choice dinner given to Bharuta and his army by the 
Brahman hermit Bharadwajo, at Allahabad, comprising roast and 
boiled venison, peacocks, partridges, mutton, and pork, with appro- 
priate sauces, the whole washed down with potent spirits! 

Fa hian then adds that the people “ neither drink wine nor eat 
garlic nor onions’.””. The only people who killed animals, and sold 
meat, and went to the chase, were the Chandalas [butchers], odious 
people who lived by themselves, and were avoided by the other 
inhabitants of towns and villages. Shells [cypraa moneta] served 
as money. 

From the time of Buddha to the time of Fa hian’s visit, the 
kings, the aristocracy, and the heads of families, had built chapels 
for the ecclesiastics, had furnished them with provisions, had given 
them grants of fields and houses, of gardens and orchards, procur- 
ing for them also farmers and animals for their cultivation. These 
grants were engraved on iron‘, and no succeeding king was per- 
mitted to affect their stability. M.Remusat has here a note, that, 
according to the traditions collected by Fa hian and his personal 
testimony, up to this period from the ministry of Buddha, even his 
religion had not yet been affected by any supposed rivalry of the 
Brahmans; that is to say, it had flourished uninterruptedly for 14 
centuries’. 


1 Vide Mahawansoand Suttapitako, quoted by the Hon, Mr. Turnour, J. A. 
8.B., Vol. vii, p.1003. 

2 Book 2, sect. 67, p. 301. 

8 The Buddhist decalogue says, not to kill any living being, not to steal, not to 
commit adultery, not to lie, not to drink wine, [not to eat garlic, Ke, is included in 
the last,] not to seat oneself on places of honour, not to wear flowers or ribbons, not 
to give oneself up to songs, dances, and comedies, not to wear ornaments of gold or 
silver, and not to eat after midday. Page 104. The practice of the first five 
entitled the individual to be born amonst the gods. Page 147. 

* The only inscription on iron hitherto found is the inscription on the iron 
pillar at Delhi; but it is after a.p, 800, and has no relation to grants of land. 

° M, Remusat’s era of Buddha’s ministry is B.c. 999. Upham, from the Maha- 
wanso, fixes his birth 998 B.c., vol. iii, p. 56, Quoted in note to Fa hian, p. 284. 
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Fa hian subsequently enters into minute details respecting the 
habits, manners, customs, and advantages of the priesthood, which 
were the same all over the country. When strangers arrived 
amongst them, they were received with great honour and kindness. 
They were met on the road, and their clothes and beyging-pot carried 
for them. Water was taken to them to wash their feet; oil to 
anoint their bodies, and a special entertainment was given to them. 
Fa hian particularly enumerates six towers [monasteries?] in Mutra 


_ where ecclesiastics put up. They were named after disciples of 


Buddha, or from containing certain sacred books. 

At the close of this chapter’, Fa hian has a very remarkable 
Passage. Still speaking of the Buddhist ecclesiastics, he says, “Δὲ 
the end of the year they receive their customary presents from the 
elders, [les anciens,] the men in office, the Brahmans, and others, 
which consisted of the coloured dresses, and other things necessary 
for Buddhist priests.” Here the Brahmans can scarcely be viewed 
as religious characters ; for it cannot be supposed, if they were priests, 
that they would be in the habit of making annual presents to their 
hated rivals: they may rather be looked upon, as there is strong 
ground for believing at this period, as seculars, and laymen, and 
constituents, as [ shall have occasion to show, of even a Buddhist 
community ! 

Fa hian concludes the chapter by repeating that in these countries 
the rites and ceremonies of Buddhism had never been interrupted 
from the time of Buddha, and M. Remusat very quaintly remarks’, 
“The alleged superiority of Brahmanism, therefore, must be looked 
for in other countries!” 

Fa hian now proceeds seventy miles S.E. to the kingdom of 
Sam Kassam in Pali, and mentioned in the Ramayana as Sankasya, 
somewhere about Farrakhabad. Here was a great stoupa or tope: 
it contained the ladder by which Buddha had descended from 
heaven, [where he had been to see his mother,] accompanied by 
Indra and Brahma. He does not make any mention of temples to 
these two personages ; but Hiuan thsang found two temples erected 
to them in honour of their having accompanied Buddha on his return 
from heaven, manifesting the corruptions that were then under- 
mining Buddhism. 

It is to be remarked that Indra and Brahma, in the estimation 
of the Buddhists, had the Pas in the Brahmanical Pantheon, and 
there is no mention of Siva or Vishnu, who may not yet have been 
grafted upon the stock. Asa crowd of gods were in attendance 

1 Chap. 16. * Page 125, 
VOL. VI. U 
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upon Buddha; Siva and Vishnu would probably have been named, 
had they then attained to a fraction of their modern celebrity. But 
with regard to Indra and Brahma, and the thirty-one other gods 
residing in the second heaven, they are not eternal beings, but in 
transitu; and it is competent to mortals even to take their names 
and places as they become vacant in the progress of the universe’. 
Brahma, therefore, was considered by the Buddhists 1400 years 
ago as only a transitory Devata, and not the Creator of the universe : 
he was inferior even to Indra. Part of the Buddhists of Nepal with a 
Brahmanical tinge, speak of Brahma as Creator, Vishnu as Preserver, 
and Mahesa as Destroyer, all emanating from an ancient Buddha. 
But this was looked upon as heresy by the Chinese Buddhists; for 
they deem all these gods, when they admit their existence at all, as 
imperfect beings, whom men may even surpass by attaining the quality 
of Bodhisattwa or purified intelligence’. The Chinese have, never- 
theless, now got a corrupted Pantheon of twenty of these personages. 
M. Remusat does not mention his authority, but from the complexion 
of the account of them, it has not an ANTIQUE character: Brahma 
is put at their head; Indra follows; but Maha Iswara, supposed to 
be Mahadeo, or Siva, from his being described as having eight arms, 
three eyes, and being seated on a white bull with a white brush in his 
hand, ranks as low as the eighth in the list; but the name of Siva 
never occurs in these Chinese writings, and it is not less remarkable 
that in the numerous inscriptions between the sixth and fourteenth 
centuries, [vide Appendix,] in which the Destroyer is referred to or 
eulogized, he is called in all the earlier inscriptions by some other of 
his numerous names, and not by that of Siva. The twelfth of these 
gods is the general of the Vedas, which word vedas is. explained to 
mean a “discourse on science.” Instead of giving himself up to 
the voluptuousness of the gods, he walked in purity and continence, 
received the instruction of Buddha, and defended his religion. What 
this relation between the Vedas and Buddha exactly means, I do 
not know; but it plainly says that the commander-in-chief of the 
armies of the Vedas defended the religion of Buddha, and when a 
temple to Buddha was built, a statue of the general was put into [εἶς 
Then comes the mother of the Demons with her 1000 children to 
whom human beings address themselves if they want progeny. 
The twentieth and last in the list is Yama, the god of the infernal 
regions, Although this jumble of Buddhist and Brahmanical or 
1 Page 128. * Page 128 aud 138, 


3 Pages 138 and 142, Tching fa nian tchou king, quoted in the San tsang fa 
sou, book 18, page 20. 
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rather Hindu Devatas is evidently comparatively modern, there is 
not any mention of Vishnu, Krishna, Ganesa, or the Hindu god- 
desses, and if they had been known at the time of writing the list, 
they would most probably have come in for a place of honour. It 
can scarcely be doubted that this list contains evidence of the progress 
of corruption in Buddhism, which has ended in the substitution of 
the worship of spirits or genii [naats] in most parts of China, to the 
exclusion of Buddha. In one of the curious diaries of the ambas- 
sadors sent from the Burman empire in the present century, to Pekin, 
and published by Colonel Burney!, the ambassadors state that they 
found the Chinese temples filled with figures of naats or spirits, and 
that they did not see a single figure of Buddha between the frontiers 
of Ava and Pekin! 

M. Remusat ends his list of the Buddhist Pantheon, by adding 
that there were very many others whose names were not known, 
but it was asserted that Indra was their chief in the time of the 
ancient Buddha’. Here again is a reference to a predecessor of 
Sakya’s. Arrian, in his Histor. Ind., cap. viii., mentions a Buddha, 
the third from Bacchus, as a king of India, as far back as the fabu- 
lous times’. 

All the above gods of the second heaven were, of course, inferior 
to those of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth heavens. Brahma, 
Indra, &c., had no reason, therefore, to be very grateful to the 
Buddhists for the honour vouchsafed to them, whether viewed as 
constituents of the Polytheism of the Brahmans, or as belonging to 
Buddhism. It was only in the sixth heaven these fabulous person- 
ages were supposed to be elevated above carnal desires. In addition 
to the above, the Buddhists enumerated other heavens with their 
inhabitants. But all of them, of whichever heaven, were infinitely 
below a Bodhisattwa, the next rank below a Buddha‘. 

It is time, however, to return to Fa hian, who states that the 
King Asoka, wanting to see how far the Jadder went down into the 
earth, caused people to dig; but not being able to reach the end, 
his faith and veneration increased, and he built a chapel over the 
spot, and on the middle step of the ladder he raised an erect statue 
of Buddha, sixty feet high. Behind the chapel he raised a stone 


1 J. A. S. B., vols. 6 and 7. 2 Page 144, 
3 4 δὲ > a > “ om ς c =~ ΄ oo ΄ cod 
Απιόντα δὲ ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ινδῶν γῆς, ws οἱ ταῦτα κεκοτμέατο, καταςῆται βασιλέα τῆς 
χώρης Σπαρτέμβαν, τῶν ἑταίρων ἕνα, τὸν βακχωδές ατον" τελευτήσαντος, δὲ Σπαρ- 
τέμβα, τὴν βασιλείην ἐκδέξασθαι ᾿ρυδύαν τὸν τούτου παῖδα, καὶ τὸν με πεντή- 
κοντα, καὶ δύο ἔτεα βασιλεῦσαι ᾿Ινδῶν, τὸν πατέρα" τὸν δὲ παῖδα, εἴκοσιν ἔτεα. 
* Page 146. 
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column forty-five feet high, with a lion on the top of it. Certain 
heretics disputed the possession of this locality, but the lion on the 
top of the column giving a lusty roar, the heretics were discomfited, 
and the dispute was settled. M. Remusat has a note in which he 
says it may be supposed the heretics were Brahmans; but it does 
not necessarily follow, as no less than eleven sects of heretics have 
already been enumerated, some Buddhists and some Brahmanical’. 
Some of the legends of Sakya Muni make him and his disciples 
dispute with ninety-five different sects, but these are reducible to 
eleven, whose doctrine, books, and habitudes, prevailed IN THE 
West’; and it may be supposed, therefore, our or INprA, or at 
least in Bikaner, and Jaysalmer. Amongst these was the Sankhya 
system, the Vaishesika, the author of which lived 800 years before 
Sakya Muni, and who appears to have been a quasi Buddhist, or one 
whose doctrines Sakya may be supposed to have reformed, in case 
he came as a reformer, and not as an inventor. Then come the 
Vibhuti, who cover themselves with cinders, and believe the sixth god 
of the world of desires, Iswara, to have created all things. Then 
the followers of the Vedas, who imagine that Narayana created the 
four families, Brahmans from his mouth, Kshatryas from his arms, 
Vaisyas from his thighs, and Sudras from his feet. Then come the 
partisans of the Egg, [Anda,] from which Brahma ‘sprung, and 
created the world*. Then come the Timeists ; also those who believe 
space to be the origin of things, then the Conformists ; next follow 
the believers in all things originating in ther. The tenth sect 
believed in the supreme efficacy of morality; and the eleventh and 
last believed that there was not any first cause ! 

The above details appear to have been translated from the 
Chinese work, ‘‘San tsang fi sou.” M. Remusat does not give 
the date of the work, which, however, looks to be comparatively 
modern, from its notices of Puranic fables. It is very curious, as it 
would seem to separate the followers of the Vedas from those of 
Brahma, the latter from Narayana, and the followers of both these 
latter from the Vibhuti: its location of all the Hindu sectaries or 
heretics in the West is important. Its details are probably founded 
on the information taken to China, by Chinese pilgrims returning 
from India; or by the immigrating Buddhists in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, flying from their persecutors, the Saiva’s. 


1 Very many such columns have recently been found in India, some of them 
wihh Asoka’s edicts engraved on them. 
2 See page 149, for a list of the heretical sects. 
5 Page 152, et seq. * San tsang fa sou, book 47, page 26. 
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Another Chinese variation of the above details in the same 
work, reduces the heretical sects to nine. It contains an explanation 
ot the three forms of Iswara, [Siva,] seen in the cave-temples of 
Elephanta, and at Ellora, which I have never met with before. It 
says, “The heretics say that this god [Iswara] has three bodies ; 
that of the ‘ law,’’ which means that his substance is eternal, uni- 
versally diffused, and extending as far as space, and having the 
power to create all things ; that which “disposes,” because he is 
above all forms ; and that of “ transformations,” because he changes 
in the six conditions all the beings of whom he takes the form.” I 
cannot say that this is very intelligible, but it is new. The account 
further says, that Iswara resides in the heaven called Aghanista ; 
that he is the lord of 3900 worlds; that his followers rub them- 
selves with ashes, and the Brahmans in general consider him to be 
the cause of all things. 

In a further enumeration of nine points in which the heretics are 
in error, respecting form, cause, effect, destiny, conduct, &c., it says 
‘the heretics, partisans of the Vedas, believe that from the navel of 
Narayana sprung a lotus, on which appeared Brahma, who produced 
all things, and to whom are made offerings of flowers and plants, 
and victims, such as hogs, sheep, asses, horses, &c. 8:0. Here we learn 
from Buddhist authority that it was part of the Hindu ritual to 
offer flesh in sacrifice; and this is in strict accordance with the 
details in the Ramayana, which state that flesh was thrown about 
on the funeral pile of Rama’s father'. 

Those who go entirely naked, and whom we may suppose to be 
the Gymnosophists, met with by Alexander, are stated to believe 
that Nirvana, or identification with the godhead, depends upon a 
clear and distinct perception of all things in their different manners 
of being. Buddha himself mentions this naked class of religionists 
without calling them heretics, and Arrian in his aPPIANOY INAIKH?, 
describes them as philosophers and diviners, and offerers of sacrifices, 
without calling them Brahmans, which, indeed, they could not have 
been, as Any of the seven classes of society might supply them, 
which is quite in accordance with the practice of the Buddhists’. 
Those who place themselves in dependence on women, believe 
that Maha Iswara created a woman who produced gods and men, 
&e., &c.: others make salvation to consist in penance; some in the 


1 Book 2, sect. 61, page 206. 

2 KE®, XI. 

5 Modvoy σφίσιν ἀνεῖται, σοφιςὴν ἐκ παντὸς γένεος γενέσθαι: ὅτι οὐ μαλθακὰ 
τοῖσι συφιςῆσιν εἰσὶ τὰ πρήγματα, ἀλλὰ πάντων ταλαιπωρότατα. KE®, ΧΙ. 
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control of the passions; and many other doctrines declared by the 
Buddhists as heretical are enumerated ; but it is to be noted as most 
singular, that amidst the numerous details given, showing an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Hindu opinions, as well as Buddhist 
sectarist opinions ; no mention whatever, no allusion even, is made to the 
worship of the Linga [Phallus], which for the last 800 years at least 
has been so celebrated and so widely diffused in India. From 
Fa hian’s utter silence with respect to this worship, and the 
universal prevalence of Buddhism in his time, it may fairly be 
inferred that it did not exist while he was in India; nor does 
Hiuan thsang, in the seventh century, in spite of the decadence of 
Buddhism, and the progress of the Saiva’s afford us the means of 
determining that Siva was yet worshipped under the form of the 
Linga. The oldest existing temples to thisemblem are no doubt the 
Kylas and others at Ellora, and the Elephanta temple in the har- 
bour of Bombay; but they are probably subsequent to the expul- 
sion of the Buddhists, and not older than the ninth century. They 
are destitute of inscriptions, which characterize all Buddhist 
remains. The oldest inscriptions at present known ina Linga temple 
are not earlier than the tenth century. One is in the temple of 
Hursha in Shekavata, and is dated a.p. 961; and another com- 
memorates the erection of a temple to Siva at Brahmeswara in 
Cuttack, by a lady. An unknown era is used, but the character of 
the writing is after the tenth century. The Bhuvaneswar temple in 
Orissa is said to have been built a.p, 657, but there is not any 
inscription of the fact, 

The San tsang fA sou then enumerates six kinds of mortification 
to which some heretics subject themselves. Hunger and thirst, 
plunging into cold springs, burning different parts of the body, 
remaining perpetually seated, naked, and exposed to heat and cold, 
living in burial-grounds and funereal groves, and imposing upon 
themselves an absolute silence ; and finally, eating grass and drinking 
water like brutes. Then there are five doubts of the heretics, but 
it will be sufficient to notice one of them; ‘‘ Whether the law of 
Buddha or the Vedas is the best; the Vedas meaning a discourse 
on science, and which are full of the false science of the heretics!?” 
The Buddhists, therefore, considered the Vedas not as a religious, 
but as a scientific composition. The last quotation from the San 
tsang fA sou is the following: “ About 800 years after the death of 
Buddha, A.p. 257, the master of the law, Sang tchao, says, the here- 
tics multiplied ; violent sects sprung up; evil doctrines oppressed 


1 Page 159. 
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truth, and shook sound reason. It was then that Deva Bodhi- 
sattwa, disciple of Naga Krochouna, wrote his book, entitled the 
Hundred Discourses to defend truth, and stop the progress of error.” 

These minute facts in a Chinese book’, bearing upon India, and 
the opinions of its people, are not less curious than important, 
M. Remusat does not give the date of the composition, but from 
what has been just said of Deva Bodhisattwa, it must be after the 
third century of Christ, at which period, probably, were the inci- 
pient movements of the Saiva’s and Vaishnava’s, which ended in the 
overthrow of Buddhism. 

M. Remusat says that in the San tsang fi sou he did not find 
anything particularly applicable to the fire-worshippers of Persia 
[or India]; and this silence will probably strengthen the supposition 
previously noticed, that the alleged fire-altar on one of the coins 
found in Affghanistan is simply the Buddhist family-altar noticed 
by Fa hian. 

But to return to Fa hian, he mentions a tower being built [about 
Farrakhabad] where the three Buddha’s predecessors of Sakya 
Muni met, namely, Kakusando, Konagammo, and Kassapo, which 
tower he saw; and there were other similar towers throughout 
the country, which were in existence in Fa hian’s time. Fa hian 
makes us acquainted with a sad corruption, which had by this time 
crept into Buddhism, in the worship of a dragon, and the erection of 
a temple to him. The dragon appeared once a year in the form of 
a serpent, Naga [Coluber Naga]. The people of the country were 
numerous and rich, and beyond comparison more happy than else- 
where. Fa hian’s next movement of twenty-eight miles to the S.E. 
brought him to Kanouj [Kanya Kubja] on the Ganges. Here 
were two monasteries and one of the eight great or celebrated towers 
or topes raised in India to Buddha, which Fa hiansaw. The remains 
of this tower do not now exist at Kanouj, but the numerous Budd- 
hist coins and other Buddhist relics discovered at Kanouj, leave no 
doubt of its having been a Buddhist town. The Chinese have 
literally translated the name of Kanya Kubja [hump-backed 
damsels, but whether from the Pali or Sanskrit is uncertain], with 
which the Buddhists connect a legend. The Ramayana has a similar 
legend, and it is a question which party stole it from the other. 

From Kanouj, Fa hian, marching fifty miles to the S.W., found 
himself in the great kingdom of Lucknow, or Oude according to 


San tsang fa sou, which means, M. Remusat says, “ The numbers of the law 
of the three treatises [psychological, religious, and mythological, 1 and which may 
be expressed in Sanskrit by Tri pitaka, dharma Sankhya.” Page 110. 
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Klaproth, but Professor Wilson inclines to Cawnpoor. In this 
chapter [19th], is the first indication or mention of Brahmanical 
hostility—Fa hian says, “On passing out of the town of Cha 
tche, by the southern gate, is found, to the east of the road, 
the place where Buddha nipped a branch of the nettle-tree, and 
planted it in the earth. The branch grew to the height of seven 
feet, and has never since augmented or diminished. The Brahman 
heretics, animated by envy and jealousy, cut it down, or pulled it up, to 
throw it to a distance, but it always reappeared in its former place.” 
It was evidently not suffering from Brahmanical envy when Fa hian 
saw it. 

Fa hian says there were four stations in the country where 
towers were erected to Buddha’, and which still existed. Forty 
miles to the South brought Fa hian to Che wei, or Sravasti 
according to Wilson, in Kosala, or Oude, but then reduced from its 
former magnificence to 200 houses. Numerous towers were here, 
and mention is made for the second time of the unavailing jealousy 
of the Brahmans, who would have destroyed the towers, but the 
celestial terrors of thunder and lightning came to their preservation. 
This is the country of Rama, of which Ayodhya was the capital, and 
vet both country and capital had been eminently Buddhist, and were 
so still, although declining, and no mention or allusion whatever is 
made to Rama or his celebrated history in Fa hian or the Commen- 
taries; had the Ramayana been then written, it would most pro- 
bably not only have been known to the Buddhists, from the minute 
details they have given of Hindu heresies?, implying an acquaintance 
with Hindu works; but very likely it would have been noticed 
by them. M. Remusat has a note and query, whether Rama’s 
country ought not to be looked for in some other part of India*? 

The king of Sravasti, at the period of Sakya’s ministry was his 
own cousin Prasenajit*, called by Fa hian, Pho-sse-ho [Prasena], and 
it was his minister SoudAt4 who erected at this place one of the 
eight most celebrated temples or towers of India to Buddha [Sakya] 
which was known equally by the Chinese as the Indians by the Pali 
name Jéto, or Sanskrit name Djet4, Dejetavana. The other seven were, 

1 Page 170. 

2 J have previously noticed that the mention of China in the Ramayana, as well 
as in the Institutes of Menu, would place the date of their composition after the 
second century B.C. 

5. Page 177: 

4 This personage is mentioned in the solar line οἵ Ayodhya of the Puranas, and 
Sir William Jones places the fourth suecessor from him, Vrihadsana, 1300 pr.c.; 
Prasenajit, therefore, by this calculation, ought to be about 1400 8.6, !! 
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one at Kapila, one on the banks of the river Ni lian in Magadha, one 
at Benares, in the deer-park, one at Kanouj, one at Rajagaha, one 
at the “handsome city,” and finally one at Kouchiné. All these 
Stoupas recorded some great event in the life of Sakya’. 

Fa hian describes a Buddhist temple at about 1200 paces outside 
the South gate of the town. It had two pillars, the pillar on the 
left hand, had the representation of a wheel on it, and that on the right, 
an or. These notices are of considerable importance, as they explain 
the reason of the appearance of the wheel and bull upon the nume- 
rous Buddhist coins from Affghanistan, Canouj, Ougein, and Gujarat. 
M. Remusat’s note says, that the wheel is a familiar emblem of the 
Buddhists, emblematical of the successive passages of the soul in the 
circle of existences; also of universal dominion [Chakravarti], and 
it was efficacious in praying when TURNED ROUND WITH PRAYERS 
STUCK UPON IT! The gardens, shrubberies, flowers, and reservoirs 
of pure water about the temple, are described by Fa hian as 
delightful. 

Sakya’s cousin, King Prasena’, was the first to make a statue of him 
in sandal-wood, which was the model of all the subsequent statues 
of Buddha. Hence he must have been a Buddhist. It was placed 
in the great temple of seven stages, but a rat having carried off the 
lighted wick of one of the lamps, the temple was set on fire, and it 
was burnt down. The statue of Buddha, however, was not injured. 
The rats have not forgotten their ancestral habits, for within my 
knowledge precisely similar circumstances have occasioned the 
destruction of several houses in our cantonments in India. Fa hian 
describes a multitude of pilgrims from all countries being assembled 
at this temple, but the inhabitants or resident priests said they had 
never before known Chinese pilgrims to arrive. 

Fa hian goes on to say “Hence, to the eastward of the road 
there is a chapel of the gods of the heretics sixty feet high, immedi- 
ately opposite to one in honour of Buddha. Formerly, the Brahmans 
disputing the honours given to Buddha, the shadow of the temple of 
Buddha, with the setting sun, fell daily upon the chapel of the 


1 Page 189. 

2 The appearance of a bull upon the coins in the first instance had led toa 
belief of their having some relation to the worship of Siva; but the various emblems 
and monograms upon the same coins showed that they could not have a Hindu 
origin; and this mention by Fa lian, of a bull carved upon a Buddhist temple, 
shows the compatibility of the association of this animal with Buddhism. 

° There is a Prasenajit in the Vesala line of the Solar race in the Useful Tables ; 
but he is the fifth before Sumetra, whom Sir William Jones places 2100 years B,c., 
and Colonel Todd 57 years u.c. The chroniclers are evidently at fault! 
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heretics; but with the rising sun, the shade of the chapel of the 
heretics, would not fall on the temple of Buddha, but fell to the 
North. This miracle converted the Brahmans, and they became 
good Buddhists. The only object in quoting this puerile story of 
Fa hian’s is in attestation of the Brahmans having temples to the 
gods [although there is not any mention of images], evidently before 
the fourth century’. M. Remusat has here a note on the subject of 
Brahmans which in the end I shall have occasion to quote. 

Fa hian states that there were formerly round the great temple, 
NINETY-EIGHT MONASTERIES all provided with proper cells. He 
adds there are now ninety-six sorts of sectaries; each having 
numerous disciples, some of whom honour the three Buddhas of 
times past. From his details they evidently did not differ much 
from the orthodox Buddhists, and they may be the originals of the 
Jains. M. Remusat says this mention of the veneration of the 
Buddhas, predecessors of Sakya, is important, carrying as it does 
Buddhism into great antiquity. 

Fa hian mentions that at about a mile and a quarter to the S.E. 
of Sravasti is the spot where Buddha [Sakya] interposed himself 
to prevent King Sieou li, the son of Prasenajit’ of Kosala, from 
attacking the tribe of Sakya, of Kapila, the latter being the native 
country of Buddha, and the Sakyas being of his own family and 
tribe. A tower was on the spot. M. Klaproth has no hesitation in 
expressing his opinion that this Kapila is the native country of Sakya, 
and that it is the present Fyzabad, or Oude, and the ancient Ayod- 
hya®. He considers that it was tributary to Magadha, whence the 
belief that Magadha was the native country of Sakya;—but a 
Chinese map places Kapila to the N. of Benares and the kingdom of 
Ayodhya, Kosala and Kausambi. It was, therefore, on the banks of 
Rohini or Rohein : Professor Wilson places it N. of Gorakhpur, near 
where the branches of the Rapti issue from the hills, but all these 
authorities have a close approximation in their locations of Kapila, 

This chapter is finished by Fa hian’s stating that at about seven- 
teen miles to the W. of Sravasti is the birth-place of Sakya’s prede- 
cessor, the Buddha Kassapo, and the tower there contained the relics of 
his entire body! Hence, forty-eight milesto the S.E. carried Fa 
hian to the birth-place of Sakya’s predecessor, Buddha Kakusando 
a place which must have been at the foot of the Nepal hills, above 


1 Page 175. 
2 The Lauranas mention Taeshaka as the successor of Prasenajit.— Vide Useful 
Tables. 
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Gorakhpur. These facts afford further proofs that the belief in the 
succession of Buddhas, was itself very ancient. 

This chapter of Fa hian terminates M. Remusat’s invaluable 
labours: death stopped his hand, and M. Klaproth takes up the 
translator’s office, like his predecessor, alas! to be cut off in the 
midst of his splendid career; and it remained for M. Landresse to 
bring their labours before the public in a manner most honourable 
to them and to himself. 

Four miles to the eastward of the birth-place of the Buddha 
Kakusando, was the celebrated city of Kapila, the birth-place of 
Sakya himself, and the scene of many events of his life. Fa hian 
found it a solitude, there was neither king nor people. There were 
only the ecclesiastics, and a few houses of the lower classes. Never- 
theless, although the city had disappeared, the Kingdom remained ; 
for the Chinese annals mention ambassadors coming to China from 
Kapila, a.p 428, after Fa hian was in the country, and also in 
A.p. 466. The palace of the King, Sakya’s father, Suddhodana, 
was here; here also were the gates out of which he issued on excur- 
sions by the command of his father, to divert his mind from his 
religious contemplation, and which I have previously noticed. 
Fa hian enumerates many spots connected with events in the life of 
Sakya; and on each spot a tower or column was erected to com- 
memorate the event. 

Fa hian also records the visit of Ai, the Tao szu or Lao tseau [in 


Sanskrit aura ty tapasvi or ascetic] who came from his solitudes to 


see the infant Sakya. The Chinese identify him with the Tao szu of 
China who existed there before the introduction of Buddhism; and 
they were called by the Chinese “doctors of reason.’ It does not 
follow, as I shall have occasion to show by the means of Mr. Tur- 
nour, and, indeed, as I have shown by Arrian, that these ascetics were 
connected with Brahmanism or Hinduism, but rather that they ap- 
peared to be Buddhist sectaries; their emblem was the Buddhist 
mystic cross, and Sakya tells two of them that they had made con- 
siderable progress towards the dignity of “ ArHAN.”’ The Japanese 
chronology gives dates for all the events mentioned by Fa hian, 
which dates range between 8.0. 1018 to the date of Sakya’s becoming 
a priest, which is fixed in 998 8.6. 

Fa hian’s mention of the tribe of the Sakyas brings forth a note 
of M. Klaproth’s, with quoations from the 26th volume of the 
Tibetan Kah ghyour, by M. Csoma de Kérés, and from the Pali 
Mahawanso, by M. Burnouf, making the lineage of the Sakyas’ abso- 
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lutely identical with that of Rama, descended from Ikswaku of the 
solar line, and founder? of the royal race of Ayodhya, or Oude, which 
Ikshwaku, B.c. 3500, came from Potala, which means the port [the 
modern Tatta], at the mouths of the Indus. He obtained the hand 
of a princess on condition of any child by her succeeding to the 
throne to the exclusion of former children. She had a child; the 
former children, (four brothers,) Rama and Lakshmana like, were 
banished; they emigrated to Kapila, and became the race of Sakyas. 
This is the identical story of Rama and his salacious father, and 
thovgh from a Tibetan source, it is confirmed by the Hon. Mr. 
Turnour in his translation of the Mahawanso, Introduction, p. 35, 
and by M. Burnouf, from this same source. However this may be, 
it is certain Sakya’s family came into possession of Ayodhya! Of 
course the Sakyas neither appear in the Puranic lists as a people, 
nor as a tribe; exist they did, nevertheless!! 

Amongst other places Fa hian mentions the spot in the garden 
where Sakya was born on his mother stepping out of the bath. Fa 
hian simply says that two kings of the Dragons [the Coluber Nag is 
to be understocd by these], washed the infant: but Buddhist legends, 
probably subsequent to Fa hian’s time, say that Indra and Brahma 
and the four kings of the sky and their suite of Devatas attended the 
birth, and that Indra and Brahma wrapped the infant in a celestial 
robe, and afterwards escorted it and its mother to the king. Here 
again is no mention of Siva and Vishnu, who had they been known 
to the Buddhists, would, no doubt, in common with Indra and 
Brahma, have been made to do homage to the wonderful infant?. 

Fa hian concludes the chapter by saying that the kingdom of 
Kapila, although teeming with monuments of Buddhism, was then 
a great solitude, the knots of people were few in number and 
widely separated; and in travelling the roads it was necessary to 
take precautions against white elephants’ and lions. In fact the 
present formidable Tarai jungle had begun to overwhelm the habita- 
tions of man, but the Buddhist monuments are daily discovered in 
attestation of the truth of Fa hian. 

Hence twenty miles to the east took Fa hian to the kingdom of 
Lan mou, a name not now identifiable, but he must have got to the 
very base of the Nepal hills, to the N. or N.E. of Gorakhpur. The 
king of the country, having obtained a relic of Buddha, had built a 
tower over it; adjoining was a tank. Fa hian says the place was 
solitary and sterile, and not long since there were not any persons 
to attend to watering and sweeping the temple; but elephants of 


1 Page 2165, 2 Page 220. 3 Page 199, 
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themselves performed the office of watering the ground, sweeping the 
Buddhist Chaitya or tower, and collecting flowers for it. There were 
some Tao sse [ doctors of reason] from various countries who had come 
to venerate the relics, but encountering the elephants, they took fright, 
and clambered up into trees; but discovering what the elephants were 
about, they were so much touched by their pious labours that they 
became orthodox Buddhists, and they laboured to convert the king 
and induce him to erect an establishment for the ecclesiastics; and 
in effect Fa hian found a monastery and ecclesiastics serving the 
temple. Fa hian says the tradition respecting the Tao sse was not 
of a remote period. We see here, from the Tao sse going to venerate 
the relics of Buddha. that at /east they must have been Buddhist 
sectaries. M. Klaproth has a note, saying, in Tibetan they are called 
“ sectaries of the mystic cross, called in Sanskrit Swastica 4’ and 
that their doctrine was the ancient religion of Tibet until the intro- 
duction of orthodox Buddhism in the ninth century ; he points out 
the fact that the Tao sse “ Ai,” on the birth of Sakya, went to Ka- 
pila to draw his horoscope; and calls attention to the frequeut 
mention by Fa hian of their existence in central Asia and India, 
and adds, “It appears they were diffused over the countries to 
the west and south-west of China.” In the extracts from the 
life of Buddha, in the Chini tian, cited p. 282, two Tao szu 
are spoken of as greeting Sakya when he was prince, and about 
assuming the religious habit. They are described as having attained 
the five supernatural faculties, and completed the four contempla- 
tions; and as these acquisitions are steps towards the dignity and 
holiness of Arhan, they must plainly have venerated some Buddhist 
principles; but Sakya bluntly tells them, although they knew so 
much, they had yet to learn the supreme reason!. The facts 
mentioned by Fa hian and the opinions of M. Klaproth are of con- 
siderable importance, as they give usa glimpse of religious doctrines 
prior to Sakya’s appearance; not unlikely to be the corrupted 
doctrines of Kassapo, or the other preceding Buddhas. 

Fa hian mentions that Asoka wished to take down and rebuild 
the tower at Lan mo, in addition to those he raised in other parts 
of India. The Chinese-Japanese chronology says the number 
of towers raised by Asoka was 8000, and the date of their erection 
was &33 pB.c. Twelve miles to the east of the town of Lan mo, 
T'a hian found the spot whence Sakya sent his chariot and white 
horse back to his father’s city, when he abandoned his home and 
took the religious habit. Here a tower had been erected. 


} Page 230. 
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Fa hian’s next journey of twelve miles to the east carries him to 
the tower raised over the spot where Sakya’s body was burnt; there 
was here also a monastery. Hiuan thsang says the tower was thirty 
Chinese toises high, and that it was situated ina forest of Indian fig- 
trees [Ficus Indica], and that in the monastery of this tower were 
the thrones of the four preceding Buddhas’!! Forty miles east from 
this tower, Fa hian found the city of Kusinara [city of the 
Kousa grass], evidently near to the present Bettiah. Between two 
trees? N. of the town on the banks of the river Gandak, Buddha 
breathed his last at the age of 80. Hiuan thsang gives a particular 
description of the trees of this forest; and mentions the sculptures 
representing the death of Buddha. In the neighbourhood there 
were numerous towers, columns, or other memorials of Buddha, and 
Fa hian and Hiuan thsang describe a column with an inscription upon 
it, recording Buddha’s death. A column exists at the present day, 
very probably that seen by the Chinese travellers, of which a drawing 
and copy of the inscription is given in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, for October, 1834. It was discovered by Mr. Hodgson, 
the resident in Nepal. The inscription in the old Pali [or primitive 
Deva Nagari] language and character has been deciphered by the 
extraordinary ingenuity and tact of the lamented Mr. Jas. Prinsep, 
and is found to be an edict of As-o-ko, the Buddhist monarch of 
all India, B.c. 325 to B.c. 288, against the destruction of animal 
life, and enjoining the observance of Buddhism; so that the Chinese 
pilgrims must have been misinformed with respect to the purport of 
the inscription. The same inscription is engraved on the columns 
of Dehli, Allahabad and Mattiah, and in Cuttack and Gujarat on 
rocks. In confirmation of the locality being anciently devoted 
to Buddhism, Mr. Liston, in June 1837, discovered in Perganah 
Sidowa, in the eastern division of Gorakhpur, at a place called 
Kuisa a colossal alto-relievo figure of Buddha surrounded by com- 
partments in which were represented various actions of his life; and 
in the neighbourhood were several heaps and mounds of rubbish, no 
doubt the remains of a Buddhist city. 

The date of the death of Buddha, according to the Chinese and 
Japanese, has already been given. Hiuan thsang says, respecting 
the date of Buddha’s death, that the accounts differ; some fixing it 
at 1500, others at 1300, 1200, 900 and 1000 years before HIs TIME, 
Now as he wrote Ap. 640; these dates place the death of Buddha at 
860, 660, 560, and as lateas 360 B.c. 

Over the spot where the eight kings shared the relics of Buddha 
1 Page 236. Σ᾿ Sal, Shorea robusta, 
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after the body was burnt, a tower was erected; all the towers, and 
several monasteries, still existed, and were seen by Fa hian, but the 
population of the city was small, chiefly consisting of the ecclesiastics 
and the families of the lower classes. The Ni pan king, a Chinese 
work, states, with respect to the eight kings or people sharing the 
relics of Buddha, that they marched troops for the purpose of carry- 
ing them off, but at the persuasion of a BRAHMAN they consented 
to share them, and the following was the distribution. 

1. The heroes of the town of Kiu chi one part. They raised a 
tower or Chaitya over them. 

2. The daymen of the kingdom of Pho kian lo pho, one part. 
They raised a tower. 

3. The Kiu liou lo of the kingdom of Szu kia na pho. Do. do. 

4. All the Kshatryas of the kingdom of A le tche, one part. They 
raised a tower. 

5. All the Brahmans of the kingdom of Phi neou, one part. They 
raised a tower. 

6. All the Li tche of the kingdom of Phi che li. Do. do. — 

7. All the Sakyas of the kingdom of Tche, lokia lo. Do. do. 

8. The king A tche chi of the kingdom Mo kia tho. Do. do. 

If the word Brahman be understood in the Hindu sense, it is 
not very intelligible how a Brahman adversary should interfere to 
distribute the relics of Buddha amongst Buddhist princes, or how 
the Brahmans of the kingdom of Phi neou should take a share of the relics 
of Buddha and raise a tower over them! But if the Brahmans be looked 
upon as a ¢ribe, and secular persons, as is asserted by the Buddhists, 
we can understand that there might be Buddhist Brahmans, as well 
as Buddhist Sakyas, or Buddhist Sudras,—as there are Brahman 
Jains to this day. 

Eighty miles to the S.E. carries Fa hian to the scene of many 
other events in Buddha’s life; and here again the unvarnished truth 
of the simple traveller is confirmed. He speaks of a pillar being 
raised by Sakya’s family, with an inscription on it; also a tope com- 
Mmemorating the REPUBLICAN inhabitants of Vais4li, [Allahabad, | 
called the Lichchiwi, who wanted to accompany Buddha when he 
put off his existence [Nirvana]. Professor Wilson points out, that 
following the Gandak for about seventy miles there is a stone pillar 
at present standing near to Bakra’. The inscription is not visible; 
but as half the column is buried in the earth the inscription probably 
exists; and the column is no doubt the one alluded to by Fa hian. 


1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, March, 1835, 
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The remains of a tower or tope are close by, and an image of 
Buddha with the celebrated moral stanza :— 

“Ye dharma ποία prabhava.” ὅς, &e. 
engraved upon it has been met with. 

Twenty miles further to the east, Fa hian enters the city of 
Vaisli’. The garden given by a Thais of the town to Buddha was 
still in existence, also several towers; some of them raised to com- 
memorate foolish legends. Hiuan thsang visited Vaisali 200 years 
afterwards, and found the city in ruins, although he says its founda- 
tions had then a circuit of 20 to 23 miles, and the palace or innner 
fort had a circuit of 1} to ig miles. There were then, the ruins of 
more than 100 monasteries; and of the three to five that remained, 
the few ecclesiastics had about ten chapels, and did not appear to be 
much better than accomplices of the heretics living mingled with 
them. The faith of the people was a mixture of false and true. 
The country was rich and populous, and the people happy and con- 
tented. The republic had a circuit of about 1600 or 1700 miles. 
Hiuan thsang does not make any mention of feuds between the Bud- 
dhists or the heretics or of any violence on the part of the latter. 
We may infer therefore that the Saiva’s had not yet attained to 
power, even if their doctrines had spread; and they had certainly 
not commenced their acknowledged persecution in a.p. 638! 

Fa hian says that it was at Vaisali? that a begging priest, 100 
years after the death of Buddha, reduced his doctrines to writing: 
these were examined by 700 ecclesiastics [Arhans and other priests] ; 
and people afterwards, to commemorate the event, built a tower on 
the spot which Fa hian saw. A Mongol history, according to Kla- 
proth’, refers this collection and reduction to the time of Bimbisaro‘, 
king of Magadha, and a contemporary of Buddha. Nevertheless, 
in the 110th® year after Buddha, B.c. 433, when king Asoka reigned, 


1 The Modern Allahabad. 

2 Vaisali, the present Allahabad, the seat of so many Buddhist traditions and 
events during 900 to 1000 years, is fabled by the Brahmanists to have been 
founded by Visala, of the race of Ikshwaku and Alambusha. Rama and Lakshmana 
visited it. In 157 B.c., the great monastery called the Mahawanno wiharo at 
Allahabad, and the city and neighbourhood, sent 18,000 Buddhist priests under 
Baddharakkito, a chief priest, to take part in laying the foundation-stone of the 
great Thupo, or temple in Ceylon. Jfahawanso, chap. 29, p. 171. 

5. Page 248. 4 B.C. 603. 

5 There must be a mistake here, as Asoka did not reign in the 110th year 
after the death of Buddha, but in the 224th year. The Mongol date of the con- 
vocation differs only ten years from the date assigned in the Pali annals of Ceylon; 
but Fa hian, with his accustomed accuracy, confirms the exact date of the second 
convocation, a8 recorded in the Afahawanso. 
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700 Arhans assembled in Vaisali, and settled the doctrine. But in 
consequence of some novel opinions broached by Mahadeva in the 
convent of. Djalamdhara, when Kanika was king of Gatchou or 
Gatchi, 500 Bodhisattwas, 500 Arhans, and 500 Panditas assembled 
at the above convent in Kachmir, and settled the doctrine. Another 
Mongol history makes the first convocation to take place immediately 
after the death of Buddha, under the presidency of his favourite 
disciple Ananda,—the other two convocations taking place at the 
time specified. The Mahawanso of Ceylon mentions three convo- 
cations!, and it is curious to find this accordance from the extremities of 
Asia, und from the books of such widely-separated nations as the Mongols, 
the Ceylonese, the Chinese, the Burmese, and the Siamese. ‘The Chinese 
work, the Fou fa thsang yaan King, contains the following remark- 
able notice respecting Ananda: “ After the death of Buddha, he 
collected 500 pious men in the Cavern of Pi pho lo [the tree of 
Photi], and jointly with them collected the Vinayas’.” Of Kassapo, 
another of Buddha's disciples, the same work says, “‘he collected 
a great assembly in the Cavern of Pi pho lo, and in other places, 
and arranged the Abidharmas’.’’ From these passages, it would 
appear that cavern-excavations must have been contemporary with 
or even prior to Buddha [Sakya]: for it is not to be supposed a 
cavern capable of containing 500 persons could have been prepared 
between the time of Buddha's death and the first convocation under 
Ananda, in the very year of Buddha’s death. A natural cavern is 
out of the question; for we see too many hundreds, not to say 
thousands of Buddhist excavations in the rocks in India, the remains 
of antiquity, not to be satisfied that their preparation was part of 
the Buddhist religious system. 

Sixteen miles from Vaisali [near the present Sinhiya], Fa hian 
came to the place called the Confluence of the Five Rivers. Three 
of them are immediately identifiable-—the Gandak, the Ganges, and 
the Sone; the other two may have been formed by two branches of 
the Ganges, or other rivers are not far off to make up the number. 
Here Ananda ascended the funeral pile* on an island on the river, and his 
relics, like those of his master Sakya, were claimed by princes, the king 


1 The first being held at Rajagaha, B.c. 543 ; the second at Wesali [ Vaisali or 
Allahabad] B.c. 443; and the third took place 8.6, 309, at Patna [Pataliputto] 
when Asoko was emperor.—Turnour’'s Mahawanso. 

2 Portions of Buddhist Scripture. 

3 Tbid. 

* We have here an instance of accordance in the customs of the Buddhists 
and the Gymnosophists, in the case of Calanus, the Gymnosophist, who accompanied 
Alexander from Taxila to Persia, who when the infirmities of age came upon him, 
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of Vaisali [he must have been elected, as it was a republic], and 
the king of Magadha shared them, and had towers built over them. 
This was an early corruption of Buddhism, for the disciple’s memory 
was made to be honoured in the same manner as the master’s. 

Fa hian crossed the Ganges, and at four miles to the south he 
came to the city of Patna’ [Patalipura, or Pupphapura, or Palibo- 
thra, of the Greeks, but not exactly on the site of the modern 
town.] This was the capital of the celebrated king of all India, 
As-o-ko, or Piyadasi, son of Bindusaro, whose edicts are now found 
engraved on rocks from Cuttack to Girnar in Gujarat, and on the 
Delhi and other columns ; and who was not only the great patron 
of Buddhism, but also apparently, in his zeal, an innovator on its 
doctrines ; for he interdicted the taking away of animal life, which 
could not have been part of Buddha's doctrines, as he died of indi- 
gestion from eating pork! Fa hian found the magnificent palace 
of Asoko still standing, built of stone, the windows of which were 
ornamented with such admirable sculptures and engravings as far 
exceeded the ability of the then age to produce®. 

Fa hian, after speaking of the Buddhist orthodoxy and piety of 
Asoko’s son, Mahindo, [Pali,] (Mahendra, Sanskrit,] who chiefly 
spent his time in contemplation in the mountain called the Peak of the 
Vulture, in Central Bahar, [where, in chapter 29, we learn were 


burnt himself, Ananda like, on the funeral pile [πυρα]; after the manner of his country, 
[ἀλλὰ ἐπὶ κλίνης yap κομισθῆναι φερόμενον, ἐςεφανωμένον τε τῷ ᾿Ινδῶν νόμῳ, 
καὶ ἄδοντα τῇ ᾿Ινδῶν γλώσσῃ. Lib. VII. Cap. iii.] before the whole Greek army. 

1 In Magadha_ or Bahdér. This kingdom sent an embassy to the emperor of 
China, Tai tsoung, 4.p. 647. Between αν. 650 and 683, the emperor Kao tsoung 
sent an ambassador to Patna, who raised a monument with an inseription upon it 
in the temple of Mo ho phon thi. Subsequently, the emperor Te tsoung between 
A.D. 780 to 804, had an inscription made upon a bell which he presented to the 
temple of Na lan tho at Patna. This is the last mention of Berar met with in 
Chinese historians.—Klaproth, page 256. These facts prove that Buddhism was 
not extinct at Patna in the ninth century. The inscription in the temple may yet 
be found in the ruins of old Patna. The origin of the name in Sanskrit is Patali- 


putra Uletmuad: in Pali, Pupphapura, or Pataliputto, Child of the tree [Big- 
NI 


nonia suaveolens], derived from a Buddhist legend. In 4.p, 640, Hiuan thsang 
found it in ruins, and overrun with jungle, although its circuit was then nearly twenty- 
three miles ; but even Old Patna, although the capital of the Buddhist emperors, was 
comparatively recent in relation to the origin of Buddhism ; the seat of government 
having been removed to it from Rajagéh4 [Sanskrit Rajagriha], page 257. In 
157 B.c., the priest Mattinno took with him to Ceylon €0,000 Buddhist priests from 


the fraternity of 100,000, in connexion with Asoko’s great monastery at Patna, to 


assist in laying the foundations of the great Thupo, or temple, or shrine, in Ceylon 
built by King Dutthagamini.—Mahawanso, chap. 29, p. 171. 
? Page 252, 
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many hundred caverns or cells for the ecclesiastics, | has the following 
remarkable words. ‘‘ At that time [As-o-ko’s reign’] there was a 
Brahman of the transcendental or metaphysical” section of the 
[Buddhist] priesthood living in Patna [Pataliputto], of unbounded 
knowledge, prudence, and ability; whose conduct was so pure that 
the king paid him all possible honour, and for fifty years the whole 
kingdom looked to this single individual with the utmost confidence. 
He so advanced and diffused the doctrine of Buddha, that heresy 
could not prevail against it.” In the acceptation in which the word 
Brahman is usually received by Europeans, a ‘“‘ Brahman Buddhist 
priest’’ seems an incongruous term; but I believe I shall have the 
means of showing that these terms of Fa hian afford an additional 
proof that the term Brahman was a civil and not a religious distinc- 
tion, for there are Brahman Jains to this day. 

Fa hian found many monasteries in Patna, inhabited by six or 
seven hundred ecclesiastics of the Ethical section ; but the religious of 
the highest virtue belonged to the transcendental class. There were 
also -colleges of a grave and majestic architecture, where Buddhist 
priests and students from all parts of the world assembled, who 
were desirous of informing themselves in philosophy; and here again 
follows a curious passage, Fa hian saying the “ Masters or instruc- 
tors of the children of the Brahmans were called Mandjousri,”’ from a 
Buddhist personage of that name at the head even of the Bodhisattwas, 
who are next tothe Buddhas. M. Klaproth says, from Chinese autho- 
rity, that it was an honourable title applied only to the most learned of 
the Brahmans ; but it could not have been applied to them at all, had 
they been hereiical Brahman priests! Fa hian adds: “those of the 
begging ecclesiastics who inhabit the monasteries are all from Central 
India*,’ which M. Klaproth designates as comprising the modern 
provinces of Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, Oude, and Bahar, extending 
however, to the West, to the Vindhya mountains, 

Fa hian next describes the state in which he found the kingdom 
of Central India, speaking of it as if it were under one king in his 
time. The cities and towns were large, the people rich, and they 
loved discussions ; but they were charitable and just in their actions. 
Annually, on the eighth day of the month Mao [the early part of 
May], being the birthday of Sakya Muni, a four-wheeled car, with a 
building of five stages upon it, one above the other, so that the 
whole looked like a tower, was hung with carpets, and white felt; 
upon which were painted the figures of the “celestial divini- 


1 Bc. 325 to 288. B.c. 2 Maha Yana. 


2 qeye ἜΤ, Madhyadesa. : 
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ties.’ The whole was ornamented with gold, and silver,andembroidery, 
and COLOURED GLAss! Above all was a roof or canopy of embroidered 
stuff ; and at the four corners were contrived little chapels, in each 
of which was a seated figure of Buddha, with erect figures of Bod- 
hisattwas by the side of each. There were probably twenty of these 
cars; and all the world was in the streets; there were theatrical 
representations, feats of the athlete, concerts of music, and at night 
illuminations; hospitals were opened for the sick, cripples, and 
orphans; and everything was done to solace and relieve them by the 
representatives of the different chiefs of the kingdom residing in the 
city. People flocked from the provinces; the Brahmes, [whether 
this means the Brahmans or not I do not know] visited Buddha, 
and the Buddhists arrived and located themselves according to their 
order’. This celebration, procession, pyramidal car, and accompani- 
ments, recalls Jagannath’s procession, whose temple exists in a 
country not only once eminently Buddhist, but apparently on or 
near the very site of the chaitya, which held the tooth-relic of 
Buddha before its transfer to Ceylon, where it now rests under English 
lock and key! ‘The temple of Jagannath also was not built until 
after the decline of Buddhism, and the Hindu procession looks as if 
it had its type in that of Buddha. 

Fa hian says, the great tower or tope built by As-o-ko stood about 
a mile south of the city, and in front of it was the print of Buddha's 
foot. South of the town was a stone column with an inscription 
upon it to this effect: “The King As-o-ko having thrice made a 
present of all India to the priests of Buddha, thrice bought it back 
from them at the price of all his treasures.” Hiuan thsar g two 
centuries afterwards, saw the print of the foot and the colur #, but 
describes the inscription on the latter as almost effaced*. At 4 or 
500 paces to the north of the tower, according to Fa hian, King 
As-o-ko built the town of Ni li, in the centre of which was erected a 
column surmounted by ἃ lion*, and an inscription was placed on the 
column, recording the foundation of Ni li, the reason for it, and 
the year, the month, and the day of the foundation. MHiuan thsang 
speaks as if Ni li were a palace. 

The above columns may yet be found buried in the neighbour- 
hood of Patna, on the site of the old city. From Patna Fa hian 


1 These divinities, according to the Buddhist ideas, would be Indra, Brahma, 
the Regents of the Sky, ἅς. &c.; but all inferior in dignity even to the Arhans. 

2 The anniversary is kept to this day in Buddhist countries, 

3 Page 261. 

4 Two similar columns at Mattiah and Bakra have been described in the 
J. A. S. B.; but the column near to Patna would be invaluable were it found, as 
it would fix the date of As-o-ko’s reign without question. 
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moved thirty-six miles to the S.E., to the mountain Indrasilaguha', 
where was a great but /ow cavern or excavation, according to Hiuan 
thsang, with tracings on the rocks, said to be by Indra when he 
interrogated Buddha. This cavern no doubt still exists in Bahar, 
although undescribed. 

Four miles to the S. W. Fa hian found a tower built where Sari- 
patto’, a famous disciple of Buddha, died: Four miles further to 
the West was the new Rajagah&’, built by Ajata Sattu of the Hindus, 
as Professor Wilson says, which As-o-ko abandoned, and founded old 
Patna. There were two monasteries and a magnificent tower in the 
place. Quitting the town by the south, at the distance of a mile 
and a quarter, was the valley which led to the five mountains, which 
formed, as it were, the walls of the ancient city of Rajagaha, the 
residence of As-o-ko’s ancestor Bimbisaro’, the father of Ajata Sattu. 
From West to East it had an extent of about two miles, and from 
North to South from three to four miles: there were some Budd- 
hist remains, but the place was entirely desolate and uninhabited ὅς 
and the site of the city, even, is pretty generally unknown to Euro- 
peans, although Dr. Buchanan mentions it in his Statistics of Bahar. 

It would appear that the peak of the vulture was on one of the 
five mountains surrounding the old town of Rajagaha, and it was 
the highest, being about five miles S.E. up the valley. On the moun- 
tain was the throne of the four Buddhas, affording further proof of 
the belief in three Buddhas previous to Sakya. In the same hill 
was the cavern of Sakya, and several hundred cells for the Arhans. 
These should be looked for and described. Fa hian hired two Bud- 
dhist mendicants as guides to conduct him to the grottoes in the 
peak, and taking perfumes, flowers, and lamps, he made his offerings; 
but the memory of Buddha's association with the place, and the 
desolation in which he found it, brought tears into his eyes. He 
remained there one night. Returning from the old to the new town 


1 Soe j the cavern of Indra’s rocks, 
τς ΐ AI] el 


2 Saripatto is mentioned in the Mahawanso. 

8 UISTe in Sanskrit. Rajagaha in Pali. 

4 The Vimbasara of the Puranas.—Prof. Wilson. Bimbisaro is in the Buddhist 
chronology; but not in Prinsep’s Dynasty of the Magadha Kings, derived from the 
Puranas. 

5 Yet this desolate site, which Fa hian required guides to explore, about 569 
years before his visit, was teeming with population; and the profound Buddhist 
teacher, Indagatto, led 8000 Buddhist priests from Rajagaha to Ceylon, to take 
part in laying the foundations of the great Thupo or temple at Anuradhapura.— 
Mahawanso, chap. 29, p. 171. The magnificence of this temple had not declined 
when Fa hian was in Ceylon. ε 
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he passed a Buddhist chapel served by ecclesiastics, which was still 
in existence at Hiuan thsang’s visit. Fa hian mentions also the 
spot where the sacred books were collected by Ananda and the 500 
Arhans, after the death of Sakya, and he notices many excavations 
for meditation in the mountains. 

Thence passing sixteen miles to the west, he came to the town of 
Gaya’, a place peculiarly sacred to the Buddhists, partly on account 
of Buddha having there undergone sufferings for six years, and 
partly on other accounts; and in modern times not less sacred to 
the Brahmanists although at a locality a little removed, but still near 
the Fulgo river. Professor Wilson attributes the absence of mention 
of the Hindu Gaya by Fa hian to sectarial resentment, but this very 
absence of mention seems a proof that the Hindu Gaya was not then 
in existence, for Fa hian has elsewhere no concealments respecting 
the temples of the heretics. Fa hian found the city of Gaya deserted: 
and Hiuan thsang says he found only about a thousand families of 
Brahmans who were descended from the saints [Buddhist]?. Here 
again we find Brahmans preserving their name, although of Buddhist 
origin; whereas had the name then indicated a religious distinction, 
they must necessarily have lost caste and ceased to be Brahmans; 
nor could they become Brahmans again, their ancestors having once 
been Buddhists. A remarkable inscription, in Pali character and 
Burmese language, has recently been discovered here [1833], and 
published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and Klaproth 
also gives it?; recording that the Buddhist temple originally built, B.c. 
325, by King Asoko, who is called Ruler of the World, and which 
had three times fallen into decay and been restored, was for the fourth 
time rebuilt in the year A.p. 1305; and in 1306 it was consecrated, 
and the famous tree called kalpa vriksha was worshipped. Many other 
inscriptions have since been discovered attesting Fa hian’s and Hiuvan 
thsang’s accuracy. According to Fa hian, for many miles around 
Gaya, there are numerous spots sanctified by some event in Sa- 
kya’s life. At one place he saw the very tree under which Buddha 
had sat eating rice that was given to him by two girls sent by Jndra 
when he was almost exhausted, and under which tree he had sat for 
six years enduring sufferings, and lest Fa hian should be disbelieved in 
his own country he very earnestly says, that in Central India, the cli- 
mate is so temperate, that some trees may not only live 1000 years, 
but 10,000 years. Fahian, no doubt, speaks of the Bur or Wur, Ficus 
Indica, or Bengalensis, which lets down roots from its branches; and 
may be said never to die ; for it goes on renewing itself, and there is no 


ὉΠ. Properly Buddha Gaya, = Page 277. * Page 278. 
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physical impediment to the tree under which Buddha sat, and which 
was seen by Fa hian, being seen at the present moment! The Wur 
is not foundI believein China. This mention of the commencement 
of Buddha's sufferings gives rise to a note by M. Klaproth, giving an 
explanation in Buddha’s own words of the cause of his being subject 
to these sufferings. Buddha commences by saying, “ There was 
formerly in the territory of Benares the son of a Brahman, named 
Ho man, and the son οἵ a potter named Hou hi; these children were 
young, and entertained a great affection for each other’. It is not 
necessary to pursue the story; but the passages contain conclusive 
evidence that the Brahmans could not at that time have had the 
sacred and exclusive character which they now pretend to, otherwise 
such an intimacy as Buddha describes between a Brahman’s son 
and a Potter's son could not have existed. Ifsuch words were never 
spoken by Buddha, the passage at least shows the view the Indian 
or Chinese author of the narration entertained of the equality of 
Brahmans and Potters in the social system. 

In this chapter [31st], Fa hian again notices the passed Buddhas, 
and points out a spot where they accomplished the law, Sakya 
amongst the rest, and where those who are to follow will do the 
same thing,—he points out also the place were Sakya was tempted, 
St. Anthony like, by the Devil, his imps, and three young ladies: 
and the spot where Brahma came to offer him a golden wheel with 
one thousand spokes, an emblem of universal spiritual dominion, but 
which he would not accept from Brahma. But in this chapter Fa 
hian runs riot in his legends; nevertheless their localities had all 
been commemorated by towers and images of Buddha, all of which 
existed in his time, and this accounts for the numerous images of 
Buddha which have been discovered around Gaya. 

Fa hian says, at the spot where Buddha accomplished the law 
there were three monasteries, with establishments for the ecclesiastics, 
who were very numerous; and they all lived in abundance, for the 
people supplied them with everything they wanted. He speaks of 
the grave manners and set demeanour of the ecclesiastics, and says, 
the precepts of Buddhism were rigidly practised. The chapter con- 
cludes by Fa hian stating that the four grand towers or topes, raised 
to commemorate the four chief events in Buddha's life; namely, his 
birth, his accomplishment of the law, his turning the wheel of the 
Jaw, and his death; had been preserved uninterrupted, from the time 
of their erection until Fa hian’s time; that is to say, from 700 to 900 
years. Of course, one of these grand towers or topes was at Buddha 
Gaya. The tower is gone; but the numerous rock-caves, and th: 


1 Page 279, Chin i tian, Boo'x 77, page 28, et seq. 
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numerous inscriptions in Old Pali, deciphered by Mr. James Prinsep, 
remove all doubt about the sanctity of this Buddhist locality. 

We have here Fa hian again bearing testimony, that Buddhism 
had not experienced any hostility from its foundation to the time 
he wrote; that is to say, certainly for the preceding 900 years, accord- 
ing to Mr. Turnour’s era of Buddha, but for 1079 years, according to 
Fa hian’s own assertion when he gets to Ceylon. 

The thirty-second chapter opens with a story about As-o-ko, which 
ends in his constructing a Ae// to punish criminals in [Hiuan thsang 
says it was at Ougein]; and this gives rise to a valuable note’ of M. 
Bournouf’s, in which he explains the Buddhist system of hells, of which 
there were no less than sixteen great hells and sixteen smaller hells. 

A belief in a future state of rewards and punishments is plainly 
incompatible with atheism, with which the Buddhists, or a section 
of them, are charged. 

This story about As-o-ko terminates in his repenting of having 
constructed a hell. A Buddhist priest preaches to him; he repents 
him of his sins; obtains faith; and from that time forward honours 
and believes in the three jewels, Buddha, the law, and the clergy. 
What his faith was before this time is not said. Whether he was a 
Doctor of Reason, or to which of the eleven heresies [Buddhist and 
Hindu] he inclined, is nowhere stated; but his father before him was 
a supporter of Brahmans, 

In the thirty-third chapter, Fa hian says that he went to visit 
the mountain of the foot of the cock, in the heart of which Buddha's 
predecessor, Kassapo? Buddha, was supposed to have entombed him- 
self. Fa hian says, the doctors of reason |Tao 556] of the Buddhist 
mystic cross L& came annually from all kingdoms and ail countries to 
adore Kassapo. This statement would seem to remove all doubt 
with respect to the faith of the doctors of reason. They must 
have been Buddhists; differing, however, in some points of faith, 
from the followers of Sakya, who possibly appeared as a reformer of 
the previously existing Buddhism. 

Fa hian not having yet visited the sacred city of Benares, the 
scene of the preachings and labours of all the Buddhas, and parti- 
cularly of the initiatory labours of Sakya, retraced his steps to it from 
Patna. On his way he visited the temple of the “vast solitude,” called, 
in Pali, Issi pattene [so says M. Klaproth®,] and in the Mahawanso 
it is called Isi pattana, in the neighbourhood of Benares [Béranasi 
in Pali]. It was one of Sakya’s stations, and Fa hian found eccle- 
siastics still there. The fraternity of this temple, however, in 157 
B.c., contributed 12,000 Buddhist priests under the Mahathero 


i Page 296. 2 Page 302, 5 Page 306, 
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Dhammaseno, to take part in laying the foundations of the great 
temple or chaitya, at Anuradhapura in Ceylon'.- So far however, 
from the temple’s being in a vast solitude, which the Chinese name 
implies, it was situated in an agreeable canton. Hence Fa hian 
went to Benares. He describes the temple in the deer-park about 
three or four miles from Benares, which commemorates an event in 
Buddha's life. The Chinese, in one of their etymologies, derive the 
name Pho lo nai [Baranasi in Pali or Benares] from the Buddhist 
term “ deer-park,” as if this were the proper name of the city, which 
would leave no doubt of the Buddhist origin of this now holy Hindu 
locality. Fa hian mentions also several towers in the neighbourhood, 
attached to which were two monasteries. 

Fa hian says little about the religious state of Benares when he 
was there; probably, because he had previously said, that every king 
and kingdom eastward and southward of the Jumna was Buddhist ; 
or probably, because he did not find anything in the state of Bud- 
dhism to call for remark. Had Buddhism been in a declining 
state he would have said so, and had heresy been making progress, 
he no doubt would have mentioned it, as was his custom elsewhere ; 
but he does not saya syllable about an heretical temple. That 
Buddhism in Fa hian’s time, at Benares, was not in a state to call 
for remark, it is fair to infer from Hiuan thsang’s account of the 
city 200 years afterwards, in which 200 years, Buddhism was fast 
falling into decay. Nevertheless, when Hiuan thsang visited Be- 
nares in A.D. 630—40, he found there thirty Buddhist monasteries, 
and 3000 Buddhist priests and disciples; independently of 1500 
priests and disciples attached to the temple in the deer-park : this 
temple was more than 200 feet high, and its summit was crowned 
with a gilded arrow, it was surrounded by about 100 chapels, each 
with its gilded arrow; there were in them numerous divine images 
gilded ; and statues of Buddha and the Tathagatas in stone; all in 
the attitude of turning the wheel! We says, that the majority of the 
inhabitants of Benares [which contained 10,000 houses,] were here- 
tics; that they had about 100 temples, in which were about 10,000 
persons who worshipped the great god “ self-existent” [Iswara] ; the 
worshippers either cut their hair, or tied it in a knot on the top of 
the head, and they went naked and covered themselves with cin- 
ders’, the elders living in constant austerities. If, therefore, Benares 
had thirty monasteries and 4500 Buddhist priests and disciples, in 
the decline of Buddhism, it may be well supposed they were abundantly 
rife 200 years before, in Fa hian’s time. 

There can be little doubt but Siva is intended by “ self-existent ;”” 

1 Mahawanso, chap. 29, p. 171. _ ® Page 307. 
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but there is no allusion whatever by Hiuan thsang to the Linga, 
which could not have failed to have struck him, had the worship of 
that emblem been general by the heretics. Although heretics were 
now so numerous in Benares, a Mongol work? considers that it was 
always the seat of Buddhism from all antiquity. Salya’s five cele- 
brated converts, are, in this work, made to address him in the fol- 
lowing words:—*“ Since thou art become the true Buddha of the 
world, deign to honour Benares with thy presence ; for at that place 
has been the throne of the 1000 Buddhas of the past period.” 
Sakya acceded to their wishes, and chose for his seat that of the 
three Buddhas of the present age, Kakusando, Konagammo, and 
Kassapo”. 

Fa hian concludes the chapter by observing, that at 59 or 60 
miles to the N.W. of the deer-park was the kingdom of Kausambi*. 
He did not visit it; but learnt that there were several towers in it; 
and Hiuan thsang says there were about ten monasteries, in a state 
of dilapidation, and with not more than 300 priests*. 

Fa hian’s next chapter opens with some remarkable information. 
He says, “‘ About 800 miles distant from hence [Buddha Gaya], to 
the south, is the kingdom of the Dekhan, where there is a monastery 
of the passed Buddha Kassapo [Sakya’s immediate predecessor]. It 
has been excavated in the rock of a great mountain, and has five 
stages or stories. The lower one is in the form of an elephant, and 
contains 00 stone chambers: the next is in the form of a lion, and 
contains 400 chambers: the third has the form of a horse, and con- 
tains 300 chambers: the fourth has the form of a bull, and contains 
200 chambers: and the fifth has the form of a pigeon, and contains 
100 chambers. At the upper part there is a spring, which follows 
the course of the rock; and, in falling, it enters the chambers, and 
issues by the door, In all the chambers there are windows pierced 
in the rock to admit the light. At the four angles of the edifice the 
rock had been cut into steps; but at present little ladders are used 
to mount to the spot where formerly some one had left the print of 
his foot in the rock. 

“The monastery was called Pho lo yeu; which, in the Indian lan- 
guage, means pigeon’, from some Arhans flying into the monastery; 
Fa hian says the monastery was inhabited permanently by Arhans, 
although the mountain was desert, and was some distance from vil- 


1 The history of the Origin of the Four Truths of the whole Law, 

2 Page 512. 

8 This is mentioned in the Mahawanso. There was a great chaitya in the 
@apital, which Hiuan thsang also describes. 


4 Page 313. 
5 M, Klaproth suggests, from the Mahratti UTCaT the blue pigeon. 
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lages. The inhabitants were unacquainted with the law of Bud- 
dha!. Fa hian concludes by saying, that the roads in the Dekhan 
were dangerous, and painful, and difficult to distinguish. Those 
who wished to travel paid a certain sum to the king of the country, 
who sent guides with them. Fa hian ingenuously says, he was not 
able to visit the monastery of the pigeon himself; and his account 
is derived from the people of the country.” 

Those who have read my Description of the Caves of Ellora, may 
be induced to recognise in these stupendous and magnificent works 
the originals of Fa hian’s monastery and 1500 chambers. 

Considering the constant bias of human nature to enhance the 
value of that in which a personal interest is mixed up, I am sur- 
prised the travellers from the Dekhan did not lead Fa hian a little 
more astray than they appear to have done. My description of 
temples supported by elephants and lions, of a temple of three stories 
[Teen lokh], of windows pierced in the rock, of multifadinous cham- 
bers, of the course of rivulets down the mountain and over and into 
the caves, of the uninhabited locality, and, finally, even the name 
may be supposed to have originated in the flocks of blue pigeons 


- which no doubt then, as now, inhabited the perforations in the moun- 


tain: my description, I repeat, offers so many matters of approxima- 
tion to the general points of the inflated and distorted accounts given 
to Fa hian by the people from the Dekhan, that it may fairly be 
permitted to us to consider that Fa hian is describing Ellora. The 
excavations in Salsette would afford the next approximation, and 
after these the wondrous labours at Junir (Jooneer), and the Ajanta 
Ghat. Fa hian’s silence with respect to the Linga caves at Ellora, 
which he would have designated as those of the heretics, offers to 
my mind satisfactory proof that in his day they were not in exist- 
ence. Apparently for the preceding 1000 years there had not been 
Hindu dynasties or a Hindu population sufficiently wealthy, powerful, 
or numerous, to have produced them. 

Fa hian’s silence also assists to confirm the opinion of that acute 
and learned orientalist, Mr. Erskine, who, in speaking of the Linga 
cave [that is to say, dedicated to Siva as the regenerator] at Ele- 
phanta, which is precisely similar in its design and character to the 
Linga caves at Ellora, [with the exception of the three-faced bust of 
Siva, which is only met within small caves at Ellora,] said it [the 

f1 Page 315. Fa hian probably alludes to the Goands and Bheels, who, no 
doubt, were as orthodox Buddhists in his time as they are orthodox Hindus or 


Brahmanists in present times. In fact, the religion of these singular races of men 
has always been of a peculiar character. 
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Elephanta cave] might be about 800 years old. Professor Wilson 
is equally indebted to Fa hian with Mr. Erskine; for though he 
supposes that the Linga temples at Ellora were excavated after those 
of the Buddhists, about the eighth century, yet he inclines to a tra- 
dition’ that the Buddhists did not appear in the peninsula of India befores 
the third century after Christ, and their excavations therefore could not 
have been made before the FIrTH or SIXTH CENTURY. Fa hian re- 
moves all these doubts, even though the multiplied inscriptions and 
coins, now made available, had not converted doubt into certainty?! 
From Buddha Gaya it would appear that Fa hian returned to 
Sravasti, and took up his abode in the great temple or monastery 
of Tchha houan, or Jeta*’, where he remained for three years, study- 
ing the language called Fan‘, and making a collection of sacred 
books, as he could not procure them in the north of India, the 
Buddhist doctrines being promulgated verbally. He then gives the 
details of the books he had collected; which gives rise, in the first 
place, to a note of M. Landresse, in which he quotes Mr. Upham, from 
the Singalese annals, stating that three weeks after the death of 
Buddha [Sakya], 500 Arhans, headed by Ananda, assembled, and in 
seven months reduced Sakya’s doctrines to writing ; and, in the next « 
place, he quotes Mr. Hodgson, of Nepal, who says, according to the 
Buddhists of Nepal, the body of the law is made up of the Sutra 
and the Dharma, and that Sakya himself was the first to collect and 


1 Descriptive catalogue of the Mackenzie manuscripts, by H. H. Wilson. 
Caleutta, 1828. Page 69. 

2 The remains of Buddhism in the Dekhan are even more magnificent and 
extensive than in its native seats on the Ganges. ‘The cave-excavations are well 
known as wonderful monuments of art; but additional proofs of its prevalence are 
met with in the remains of the great Buddhist temples at Bhilsa and Oomrawati, 
2nd the Buddhist coins from Ougein. That this celebrated city teemed with 
Buddhists is attested by the Bhilsa inscriptions; but we have a new proof of the 
fact from the Ceylon annals, which state that B.c. 167 the Buddhist high priest 
Dhammarahkito took with him 40,000 disciples from the Dakkhindgiri temple at 
Ougein to Ceylon, to assist in laying the foundation-stone of the great temple at 
Anuradhapura. This was before Vikramaditya reigned in Ougein. Mahawanso, 
chap. 29, page 171. 


3 Sar in Sanskrit: the temple of the victor. Jeto wiharo, in Pali. 

4 As we find, without exception, from every Buddhist inscription yet deciphered, 
that the language was Pali, there can be little doubt the term Fan applies to that 
tongue. Buddhism must, indeed, have been in a flourishing state, in 157 B.c., at 
Sravasti [Sawatthipura, in Pali], when the Mahathero Piyadassi took with him, 
from the monastery of Jeto and the neighbourhood, no less than 60,000 Buddhist 
priests, at the invitation of King Dutthagamini of Ceylon, to take part in laying 
the foundation-stone of the great chaitya, or temple, at Anuradhapura, in Ceylon, 
Mahawanso, chap. 29, page 171 
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put into writing the doctrine LEFT BY HIS PREDECESSORS, to which 
he added his own’, 

On quitting Sravasti, Fa hian’s companion, Tao tchhing, capti- 
vated by the grave, decent, orthodox, and admirable conduct of the 
ecclesiastics, compared with those of his own country [the frontiers 
of China], resolved not to return home, but spend his life amongst 
them. Fa hian, whose first wish was to benefit, his countrymen, ky 
enabling them to participate in his knowledge, returned therefore 
alone’. 

Fa hian now descends the Ganges, and apparently in a boat, for 
he says, “ Following the course of the Ganges to the east for seventy- 
two miles, there is on the right bank the kingdom of Tchew pho’, 
[the ancient Tchampa, now Bhagalpur]. The Buddhist chapels on 
our route appeared inhabited by ecclesiastics; and he passed four 
towers. 

When Hiuan thsang visited Tchampa or Tchampapura, on the 
bank of the Ganges, he found it to be a city about thirteen miles in 
circumference. There were about ten monasteries, but they were in 
a bad state, not counting more than 200 ecclesiastics. The heterodox 
had about twenty temples. 

Klaproth says the name of Tchampa is preserved in the name 
of the town of Champanagar, close to Boglipur. 

Fa hian hence passes to the eastward [no doubt descending the 
Ganges] for about 200 miles, and comes to the kingdom of ΤῸ moliti*, 
at the mouth of the Ganges, on the sea, now preserved in the modern 
Tamlouk, on the right bank of the Ganges. There were twenty-four 
monasteries in the kingdom, all peopled with ecclesiastics, and 
Buddhism was ina flourishing state. Hiuan thsang found eight or 
ten monasteries, inhabited, however, by about 1000 ecclesiastics. 
The heretics had about fifty temples; but there is no mention of 
enmity or persecution. He describes Tamlouk as having a circuit 
of more than three miles; and it carried on a great trade, both by 
sea and land. By the side of the town there was one of King 
As-o-ko’s towers, built in honour of the throne of the Four passed 
Buddhas, of which the traces remained. 

1 Asiatic Researches, vol. 16, page 241. 

2 Page 319. 
cs Pal g according to t ji ient capital of 
JSUT, or ὩΞΌΤΟΩ according to the Puranas, the ancient capital o 


Karna, the elder brother of the Pandu princes. It was annexed to Magadha by 
Bimbisdro : Ὁ. 329. 


- ast aur T4mralipti in Sanskrit, Tamalitti in Pali, is mentioned in 


the Mahabharata and the Vayu and Markandeya Pwranas.—W ILson. 
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M. Burnowf, quoting from the A/ahawanse of the Cingalese, says 
that Fa hian had rendered into Chinese the Pali name of Tamalitti, 
and not the Sanskrit; and it would probably be found that all the 
Chinese travellers had done the same thing with the Indian names 
handled by them. In this case, at least, the city was called by the 
Indians by a Pali name, and not by the Sanskrit name met with in the 
Puranas, 

Fa hian remained at Tamlouk two years, copying the Sacred 
books, and painting the images. Large vessels sailing to the S.W., 
Fa hian embarked at the commencement of winter, and in fourteen 
days and nights he arrived, a.p. 412, at the Kingdom of Lions, 
Ceylon’. He describes the size of the island; speaks of its pearls, 
the product of the sea on the coast, not only then, but from Alexan- 
der’s time to the present; and one district in the island produced 
precious stones, just as is the case now. Hiuan thsang also visited 
Ceylon, and says the chief town had a circuit of nearly thirteen 
miles! 

Fa hian unfortunately did not visit Orissa, where was one of the 
eight great Buddhist chaityas, and which province has recently fur- 
nished such matters of interest in its Buddhist inscriptions and 
remains, 

I come now to Fa hian’s last chapter but one. He speaks of 
Ceylon as originally inhabited by demons, genii, and dragons, who 
had, nevertheless, a taste for commerce, and in time became civilized. 
He says that the climate is so temperate, that the difference between 
winter and summer is not discernible, and that the verdure remains 
all the year round. We see from these simple terms how much his 
descriptions are to be relied upon, when he speaks from his own 
observation. He mentions the impression of one foot of Buddha's 
on Adam’s peak, and that of the other to the north of the tower of 
the royal residence, the impressions being sixty miles apart. Over 
the impression to the north of the town, a tower, or tope, or chaitya, 
or temple, had been built, the height of which was 472 English feet 
[higher than St. Paul's], which was ornamented with gold and silver, 
and with everything the most precious’. 

The legend respecting the impression of Buddha's foot says it 
was at the request of Raja Samba Deva, who, addressing Buddha, 
said, ‘‘ Many Buddhas have left their relics here; deign to add a jewel, 


ὰ τεσ Sinhala; that of lions. 

* This is the great temple built 157 B.c., in laying the foundation of which 
several hundred thousand Buddhist priests assisted from all parts of India, Maha- 
wanso, chap. 29, page 171, 
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and leave the impression of thy foot, which shall be a blessing to the 
island’.” 

There was attached to this prodigious tower, or temple, a 
prodigious monastery, called the “ Mountain of Security,” which 
was built by Walakarabhaya, or Deveny Paetissa, in the 456th 
year after Buddha, or 87 years B.c., in which were 5000 eccle- 
siastics. There was also a hall of Buddha, adorned with chas- 
ings of gold and silver. Amongst other precious things there was 
an image of Buddha of blue Jasper, twenty-three feet six inches 
English high; the whole body was set with precious stones, and 
sparkled with inexpressible splendour and majesty. The right 
hand held a pearl of inestimable price. Fa hian then records the 
touching anecdote regarding ‘‘ Home, sweet home,’ which I noticed 
at the commencement of this paper. This circumstance occurred 
when he was worshipping in this chaitya or temple. 

Fa hian mentions the introduction from Magadha into Ceylon 
for the first time of a branch of Sakya's tree, under which he had 
attained supreme wisdom ; and which, from its letting down roots 
from the branches, must have been the Ficus Indica, Bengalensis, or 
nitida, and not the Ficus religiosa as M. Landresse supposes, which 
does not let down roots, nor the Bauhinia scandens as M. Klaproth 
supposes. [Fa hian, p. 215.] 

In the city there was an edifice ornamented with everything 
precious for the sacred relic, the tooth of Buddha, which had been 
bought or obtained from the king of Kalinga [Orissa,] a.p. 275, by 
King Mahasana or Mahasen of Ceylon, who died however before 
its arrival in Ceylon. This celebrated relic, after falling into the 
power of the Malabars and the Portuguese, is now safely lodged 
under the lock and key of the English ! ! 

Fa hian states the king of Ceylon was pure in his conduct, and 
abstained from the practice of Brahmanical rites; and the inhabi- 
tants were firm in their faith and veneration. From the foundation of 
the kingdom there had never been famine, death, calamities, or 
troubles. Fa hian is not quite correct with respect to “troubles,” 
for in the preceding 900 years there had been three foreign usur- 
pations, one in 237 B.c., another in 205 B.c., and the third from 
103 B.c. to 90 B.c., and several of the kings had been put to death 
or murdered. Mahawanso, Appendix uxt; but Fa hian may meen 
religious and not political troubles. When he was in Ceylon a.v, 
412-413 Maha Nama reigned, 

The city was inhabited by numerous magistrates, nobles, and 


* Page 341. 
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merchants, engaged in foreign commerce. The houses were hand- 
some and the edifices well ornamented. The streets and roads were 
broad and straight ; and at all the crossings were built lecture-rooms, 
or rather halls to preach in. The 8th, 14th and 15th of the moon, 
were dedicated to high service or preachings, and a great quantity of 
the four castes assembled to hear the law. In fact, the French text may 
be translated, a crowd of the population of the four castes assembled 
to hearthelaw. Fa hian subsequently describes the four castes being 
present at the funeral pile of an Arhan, and making the offerings, 
[p. 351.] We have here another proof of the truth of Fa hian; the 
8th, 14th and 15th, do not accord with modern Buddhist usages ; 
nevertheless, they were commanded to be observed more than 700 
years before Fa hian’s time, in the edicts of As-o-ko, on; the pillars 
of Delhi, Allahabad, Mattra, and Radhia!! (J. 4. 5. B. vol. vi., 
p. 594.] The four castes, of course, included the Brahmans, and 
we have in this simple expression an additional ground for suppos- 
ing that the distinction of castes was civil and not religious. Under 
an eminently Buddhist government and an eminently Buddhist 
people, and where M. Landresse says Brahmanism had zot yet exer- 
cised any injurious influence, we find the four castes going to church, 
as it were, periodically three times a month, which they scarcely would 
have done had they been sectaries and heretics. From the reports 
of the people Fa hian understood that there were 50,000 or 60,000 
ecclesiastics in Ceylon. In the city the king fed 5000 or 6000 in 
common. They lived by begging, and took no more food than their 
cup or begging-pot would hold’. 

I come now to a very important passage in Fa hian, affecting, as 
it does, the modern common belief in the era of Buddha [Sakya]. 
He says, ‘The tooth of Buddha is universally exposed to the 
public in the middle of the third moon. Ten days beforehand, 
the king having selected with care a large elephant, places on it a 
preacher habited in royal apparel, who goes round, and by beat of 
drum proclaims in detail all the events in the life of Sakya Buddha, 
including his sufferings [which it is not necessary for me to repeat] ;” 
and concludes with saying, “ All living beings being thus saved [or 
having secured salvation], he [Buddha] entered into extinction 
[died], and since his death there have passed 1497 years! When 
the lights of the age ceased to burn, all mankind were oppressed 
with grief.’ The Cingalese sacred books, the Mahawanso, and the 
Buddhists of Ceylon of the present time, state that Buddha died 543 
years B.c.; and yet the Buddhists in Fa hian’s time, and in his hear- 


1) Buddhist priests are bound to obtain their daily food by begging. 
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ing, annually and formally proclaimed, by beat of drum, that Buddha 
died 542 years before this date, or in 1085 B.c. The discrepancy 
cannot readily be reconciled; but it will be borne in mind, that the 
Chinese, Japanese, Burmans, Siamese, and some other Buddhist na- 
tions, in their practice adopt an era closely approximating to that 
mentioned by Fa hian. The Mahawanso of Ceylon, however, is 
decidedly opposed to it. But Ihave previously shown that Professor 
Wilson, in the Oriental Magazine for 1825, quotes eleven authorities, 
every one of which makes the era of Buddha more than 1000 years 
B.C.: the earliest makes it 1336 8.c., and the latest of the eleven 
1027 3.c.: four other dates, quoted chiefly for Buddha's death, are 
959, 991, 960, and 835, all B.c. The simplest solution of the dis- 
crepancy exists in the belief that the dates have reference to the eras 
of distinct Buddhas. " 

Fa hian continues his description of the celebration of the festival 
of the tooth-relic, stating that it was carried in procession to the 
Monastery of Security, and that every possible honour was done to 
it in every possible way [he gives the details]; that the ceremonies 
lasted ninety days, and it was then brought back again to the city. 

A mile and a quarter to the west of the Monastery of Security 
there was a mountain with a chapel on it, and nearly 2000 ec- 
clesiastics lived about it; amongst the number, a Buddhist priest, 
of great virtue, who was held in the highest veneration by the 
people. He had lived for forty years in a stone house [excavation 
in the rock, no doubt]; and he had contrived to domesticate rats 
and snakes in his abode, so that they did not injure each other. We 
have here a prototype for the modern Hindu ascetics, who excite 
the awe and veneration of the vulgar by precisely similar means. 

Hiuan thsang, when he visited Ceylon, found Buddhism still in 
a flourishing state, and he confirms most of Fa hian’s accounts. 

Fa hian mentions the king’s having endowed a chapel, and record- 
ing his grant of lands and houses upon iron, concluding with the 
usual phraseology and terms met with on the copper plates dug up 
in Gujarat, Malwa, and elsewhere. 

Fa hian, after spending a couple of years in Ceylon, and having 
obtained several books in the Fan’ language, which were not to be 


1 Evidently Pali; for, from the origin of Buddhism, even to the present day, 
the sacred Buddhist works in Ceylon are in that language, with the exception of 
the occasional use of Singalese ; and the Brahman convert Buddhogoso, shortly 
after Fa hian’s visit to Ceylon, translated a part of the Buddhist scriptures then in, 
Singalese, into Pali. Had Sanskrit been commonly in use, the translation by a 
Brahman would surely have been into that language, and not into Pali, 
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met with in China; embarked them and his images, and all his pro- 
perty, in a merchant-vessel, which was capable of accommodating 
200 men. Behind this was attached a little vessel [a long-boat, 
probably], in case of dangers. The wind being fair, they sailed to 
the east for two days, but were overtaken by a tempest. ‘The vessel 
leaked, and some in their fear got on board the small vessel, and the 
cable was cut, and she was detached. Fa hian and others laboured 
to keep down the leak ; heavy matters were thrown overboard; and 
Fa hian was in great trepidation for his books and his images. He 


prayed heartily that the ecclesiastics might get safely back to China, . 


trusting that the gods would protect those who had made so long a 
journey, with the pious object of obtaining the law! The tempest 
lasted thirteen days and thirteen nights, at the end of which time 
they found themselves at an island, where having stopped the leak, 
they put to sea again. The sea abounded with pirates; and it was 
vast, and without shores; and they directed their course only by the 
sun, the moon, and the stars; and when the weather was cloudy, it was 
necessary to follow the wind without any guide. The merchants, in con- 
sequence, were in consternation with respect to the course; but when 
the weather cleared up they made easting again. 

We find from this remarkable notice, that the mariners’ compass 
was unknown to the Chinese, or Indians, in the fifth century, 
although, according to Palladius [TOY TIAAAAAIOY περὶ τῶν τῆς Ἰνδίας 
εθνῶν, καὶ τῶν Βραγμάνων], the loadstone [μαγνῆτις) was well known to 
the inhabitants of Ceylon [Ταπρωβάνη]. 

The terrors and troubles of the voyage are very graphically told 
by Fahian. At the end of ninety days they arrived at a kingdom 
called Ye pho te [Yevadwipa, or [Java], where the heretics and the 
Brahmans were in greatnumbers, but where the law of Buddha was not 
practised. M. Landresse, nevertheless, quotes authorities noticing 
the introduction of Buddhism into Java between 24 and 57 4.p.! 
Here, again, we find the Brahmans distinct as a class, and separated 
from the heretics! Thetermsare, “the heretics and the Brahmans.” 

Fa hian is the first author who mentions Java in the Chinese 
annals; but, A.p. 436, an embassy was sent from Java to the Em- 
peror of China. It is not singular that at this early period Brah- 
mans should have made their way so far to the eastward, when it is 
considered that at this time of their history they were actively 
engaged in trade and commerce, there being many on board the ship 
in which Fa hian was a passenger, who were taking goods to China 
for sale. 

» Page 365, 
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Fa hian remained in Java five months, and, embarking with mer- 
chants in another vessel also of 200 souls, with fifty days’ provisions, 
sailed to the N.E., toward Canton. At the end of thirty days they 
were overtaken by a frightful storm. Fa hian, with all the Chinese 
ecclesiastics [on board], prayed with all his soul to Kouan che’ for 
succour. On the return of fine weather, the Brahmans counselled 
amongst themselves, saying, “The presence of this Buddhist priest, 
this mendicant, on board our vessel, has brought upon us all these 
evils; let us put him on shore on the first island. We must not, 
for a single man, expose ourselves to such dangers.’’ But his pro- 
tector on board said, “if they dared do so, he would denounce them 
to the Emperor of China.” The merchants, in a state of doubt, did 
not venture, in consequence, to put him on shore. The Brahmans, 
therefore, were here the merchants. It might, indeed, otherwise have 
been well asked, without the assertion that they were traders, what 
object could have carried Brahmans to China in a vessel of their own ? 
And even had Fa hian not answered it, by positively designating 
them as merchants, the plain inference would have been, that it was 
not as religious characters they were making the voyage in a ship of 
their own’. 

At last, a.p. 414, Fa hian touched the land of his fathers at 
Thsing tcheou; and the governor of Tschang Koung, who was a 
Buddhist’, learning there were Buddhist priests*, images, and sacred 
books on board, descended the river in a boat to the sea, and, having 
received them, he returned to the city. The merchants—of course 
including the Brahmans—departed for Yang tcheou [Nankin]. 
Those of Thsing tcheou invited Fa hian to pass a winter and a 
summer with them; at the end of which time, ardently desiring to 
get to his native place, he quitted them, but stopped in Nan king to 
publish his sacred books. 

It is hence seen that some of the merchants on board with Fa 
hian must have been Chinese Buddhists, as they invited him to live 
with them apparently at their own homes. The Brahmans, it may 
be supposed, went to the grand emporium of commerce, Nankin, to 
dispose of their goods. 

Fa hian winds up his narrative with a few simple and touching 
phrases. He says he spent six years before he reached Magadha 


1 Avaloketeswara, one of the ancient Buddhas. 
2 Page 361. 
* Buddhism, therefore, had penetrated at this period to the south of China, 
4 Fa hian, therefore, had companions; although he speaks of the Brahmang 
conspiring to get rid of him only. 
x 2 
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[Bahar] from China. He spent six years there, and three years 
more elapsed before he reached China again. In that time he tra- 
versed at least thirty kingdoms. He speaks in the strongest terms 
of the propriety of conduct,—the gravity of demeanour, and the 
piety of the Buddhist ecclesiastics of India. He says, “J cast not 
back my eyes upon the past; I have been exposed to perils, and have es- 
caped from them; I have traversed the sea, and have not succumbed under 
the severest fatigues; and I have had the happiness to receive these great 
and noble favours; and my heart is moved with emotions of gratitude that 
1 have been permitted to achieve the great objects I had in view.” 

I cannot part with Fa hian without noticing some broad facts 
which he has established. The country between China and Ceylon 
was divided into numerous small kingdoms. Buddhism prevailed 
throughout, with a sprinkling of heresy. The art of making coloured 
glass was known, and gunpowder and the mariners’ compass were 
unknown; and an extensive commerce by sea existed between India 
and China. Sculpture had attained a high degree of perfection [of 
which proofs exist in the Buddhist caves], as well as the art of 
working in gold and silver, of which we have also proofs in the con- 
tents of the topes which have been opened. Animal life was held 
sacred; and in some kingdoms criminals were not punished with 
death, but by banishment or fine. 

From the notes of Messrs. Remusat, Klaproth, Landresse, and 
Burnouf, I have repeatedly quoted from the travels of Soung young 
in the sixth century, and those of Hiuan thsang in the seventh 
century. Unfortunately, complete translations of the works of these 
travellers have not yet been made; but M. Landresse attaches to 
Fa hian’s travels a table of contents of the chapters of Hiuan 
thsang’s work, which, as it gives glimpses of the state of India in 
the early part of the seventh century, 200 years after Fa hian’s visit, 
I deem it right to quote from the analysis. Hiuan thsang not only 
visited all the countries noticed by Fa hian as far as Ceylon, but 
extended his travels into almost every part of Hindustan, including 
Malabar, Gujarat, Katywar, Cutch, and Scinde. His narrative has 
the drawback of being inflated and prolix. He is puerilely super- 
stitious, and teems with absurd legends, and is altogether destitute of 
that simplicity and good faith which characterize Fa hian. 

Hiuan thsang entered Affghanistan by Bamian, and passed to 
Cabul, traversed the kingdom of Gandhara, and, having crossed 
the Indus into the Panjab, he makes the first mention of a temple 
to the wife of Iswara. Whether Davai or Parvati is here meant is 
qvestionable. The Chinese speak of a Maha Iswara [Siva?], as con- 
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tradistinguished from Iswara; the female mentioned, therefore, is 
probably not Davai. Indeed, in none of the Chinese travellers is 
there clear testimony of the worship of Siva or Vishnu at all. The 
locality appears not far from that assigned to Hindus and Brahmans 
by Alexander’s historians and Fa hian; and Professor Wilson con- 
siders a small district of the Panjab the nursery of the Brahmans, 
if not their birth-place and cradle. 

Hiuan thsang makes an excursion into Udyana, and mentions 
the chains of mountains, the difficulties of the journey, the passing 
rivers by flying bridges, &c. A print of Buddha's foot attracts his 
attention; numerous localities sacred to Buddha are pointed out, 
monasteries named, and legends detailed. He returns to Gandhara, 
and crosses the Indus where it was one mile and a quarter broad; 
travels 280 miles to the S.E., across the mountains, which would 
take him through Multan, towards Bikaner. The country touched 
the Indus on the west, and was dependent on Kashmir. Many 
stoupds, or topes, are pointed out, all said to have been built by 
As-o-ko. He returns to Ten tcha chilo, and repasses the Indus, and 
found that in Ou la chi, a dependency of Kashmir, the people did not 
follow the law of Buddha. He then visits Kashmir, 330 miles to the 
S.E. from Ou la chi; and says the kingdom was founded fifty years 
after the death of Buddha, by his disciple Ananda’. At the capital 
there were four topes, all built by As-o-ko, who was king of Ma- 
gadha 100 years after Buddha. Kia hi sse kea was king of Gan- 
dhara 400 years after ; and Sse ma βία lo was king of Tou ho lo 600 
years after Buddha. These names may possibly be identified on the 
coins brought to light in Affghanistan and the Panjab. From 
Kashmir he passes, after 180 miles to the S.W., into the Panjab, a 
dependency of Kashmir; and, at 130 miles further to the S.E., into 
Ko lo tche pou lo, a dependency of Kashmir. He has here the 
remarkable expressions, that the whole of the countries from Lan pho 
to Ko lo tche pou lo are wild, the inhabitants brutal, and the lan- 
guages barbarous. No mention is made of Brahmanism, or heretics, 
or temples, in the Panjab; part would appear, therefore, to have 
been still Buddhist, from the topes yet existing, and part inhabited 
by the above-mentioned barbarians. Whether he applies his severe 
observations to the Bhattés, and to Bikaner, and Jesalmer, the 
probable nidus of the Rajputs, is a question. Hence, 231 miles to 
the S.E., is Thse kia, which was to the east of the Indus; and the 
capital was Tche ko lo, where formerly reigned Ma yi lo kea lo. 


1 Ananda’s name is not to be found in the Raja Tarangini which was compiled 
several centuries after Hiuan thsang’s visit to Kashmir, 
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Topes of As-o-ko’ were there. About 170 miles to the east was 
Tchi ha pou ti, apparently somewhere up the Sutledge, and near the 
Himalayas, built by the Chinese. Peaches and pears were first intro- 
duced here by the Chinese. 

After very long wanderings, and getting to the snowy mountains 
apparently up the Sutledge, and naming countries which he may 
not have visited, he turns south apparently from Surmour, and 
passing great mountains and a great river [Jumna?], he reaches 
Mutra; there were still three topes built by As-o-ko. 170 miles 
N.E. of Mutra is Sa tha ne che, called the ‘Land of Happiness,” 
the capital of which had a circuit of nearly seventy miles!! Hiuan 
thsang must mean Delhi. One of As-o-ko’s topes was here, and 
thirty miles south a great monastery. 130 miles to the N.E.? was 
Sou lou kin na, with the Ganges on the east, and the Jumna running 
through the country. The capital was on the Jumna, and here was 
a tope of As-o-ko’s. Passing the river, to the east, is the kingdom 
of Mo ti pou lo, the king of which was a Sudra. There were several 
topes and monasteries at the capital. N.W. of this country, on the 
east bank of the Ganges, is the town of Mo iu lo [which produces 
rock-crystal]. At that place there is a Brahmanical temple, with a 
reservoir on the Ganges, which the Hindus call the “ Door of the 
Ganges,” no doubt meaning Hurdwar. 100 miles to the north, in 
the mountains, about the sources of the Jumna and Ganges appa- 
rently, is a kingdom governed by a female, and itis called the Kingdom 
of the Women of the East’. He returns to Central India, and, pass- 
ing the Ganges in the kingdom of Pi lo san nou, finds the ruins of 
a tope built by As-o-ko. Seventy miles to the S.E. he comes to the 
grand tope built over Buddha's ladder, described by Fa _ hian. 
Seventy miles to the N.W. he reaches Kanouj, the king of which 
was a Vaisya, or of the Merchant tribe. There was a tope built by 
As-o-ko here. About thirty-three miles distant was the town of 
Na po thi po kiu lo, on the Ganges, where was a Brahmanical temple’. 
It is seen from this distinction that there were not any Brahmanical 
temples in Kanouj in the early part of the seventh century! From 

1 Called Dhammasoko, in Pali. 

2 Once for all, it is necessary to state that many of Hiuan thsang’s bearings and 
distances are impossible; whether from ignorance, looseness of expression, or wilful 
misrepresentation, is uncertain; apparently, however, from the second cause, for 
there can be no doubt of his having visited most of the countries he describes. 

3 This probably refers to the Polyandry of these regions, which exists to this 

ay. 
ν ν᾽ The mention of individual Brahmanical temples seems to indicate their non- 
existence in localities, cities, or cantons, where mention of them is omitted. 
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Kanovj, passing the Ganges, in 200 miles he came to Oude’. Various 
topes and monasteries are mentioned at the capital, but no mention 
of Brahmans. After visiting two kingdoms or principalities in which 
he mistakes some other river for the Ganges, probably the Gogra, at 
230 miles to 5.1. from A ye mou kiei, where was a tope, he reaches 
the junction of Ganges and Jumna at Allahabad. The capital was at 
the junction, and a tope was in the neighbourhood. There is not the 
slightest mention of this now holy place of pilgrimage of the Hindus 
having even a solitary Brahmanical temple in Hiuan thsang’s time! ! 

Hence passing a great forest, and travelling 170 miles to the 
S.W., he came to Kausambi. Here there were many topes or 
stupas, a statue of Buddha, the grotto of the venomous dragon 
[coluber nag], &c. &c. Hence to the N.E. was Sravasti, where was 
the great monastery of Jeto?, so long the residence of Buddha 
himself. The birth-place of Sakya’s predecessor, Kassapo, is noticed. 

Hiuan thsang subsequently comes to Kusinagara, [in Pali, Kusi- 
nara] and then to Benares, which he found a great city on the 
Ganges. He notices the several topes, Buddha’s deer-park, and the 
great monastery, and numerous other Buddhist remains, and very 
candidly speaks of the heretical temples and heretics; but does not 
make any mention of Brahmans. 

Following the Ganges for 100 miles, he comes to Tchen tcheu, and 
seventy miles to the east a monastery, and then visits Vaisali, where 
were numerous topes, monasteries, ἕο To the N.E. of Vaisali 
were the remains of an ancient city of a Buddhist universal monarch 
[Chakravarti] called Mahadeva, so that these names. were not neces- 
sarily Hindu.* He then visits Nepal, and returns to Magadha. The 
ruined city of Patiliputto® stood on the south bank of the Ganges, 
but the Patna of Hiuan thsang’s time is not on the exact site of the 
modern Patna. He describes numerous topes, monasteries, and 
other Buddhist remains; and makes an excursion to Buddha Gaya, 
the birth-place of Kassapo, Sakya’s predecessor. He is full of 
details; but there is no mention of a Brahmanical temple, or the cele- 
brated Hindu Tirtha, which evists at present; and Fa hian was equally 
silent respecting it. 

1 From the distance he must mean the neighbourhood of Fyzabad and not 
Lucknow. 

2 Jeta, in Sanskrit. 
8 There is some confusion here; for Wesali [Sanskrit, Vaisali] is the Pali name 
of the modern Allahabad, which he had already visited. 

4 The Sanskrit terms Chakrayarti and Mahadeva, in Pali are respectively 


Chakkawatti and Mahadewo. 
5 Jn Sanskrit, Patdliputra. 
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.. He subsequently mentions a very curious fact. He visits a town 
on the Ganges, amidst mountains and forests, called Yi lan nou po fa to, 
close to which was the mount called Yi lan nou, which vomited forth 
so much smoke as to obscure the sun and the moon. We have evidently 
here an account of a volcano now extinct; and, as his next visit is 
to Bhagalipur, it must have been between Patna and the latter place; 
the hot springs and basaltic rocks at Monghyr would seem to point 
it out as the most probable locality, and the neighbourhood is worthy 
of examination. 

He continues to descend the Ganges, mentioning the topes and 
monasteries. At length he says, to the east of the Ganges, at the 
limits of Eastern India, is the country of Kia ma leou pho [Assam?], 
with a circuit of 3300 miles; the people of the country not being 
converted, nor had they built monasteries. The king was a Brahman, 
his surname being Pho se ko lo fa ma, and his name Keou ma lo 
[young man]. 

Further east, amongst the mountains, there was not another 
kingdom ; but Kia ma leou pho touched the barbarians of the S.W- 
In a couple of months, by the most difficult and dangerous roads, it 
was possible to reach the southern frontier of Chou'. 

It is found, from this statement, that Buddhism had not pene- 
trated into Assam [or probably Ava] in the early part of the seventh 
century. 

Hiuan Thsang now mentions the names of six kingdoms which 
he did not visit; and we at last come again upon recognisable 
ground at Tam-a-litti?, (the modern Tamlouk,) at the month of the 
Ganges. He mentions its great commerce, and the tope noticed by 
Fa hian. Instead of embarking, as Fa hian did, he travels by land 
to the S.W., into Orissa, (Kalinga,) noticing in his way various 
topes and monasteries, and, amongst others, the monastery of Phou 
se pho ti li, on a mountain; possibly meaning the Buddhist excava- 
tions described by Lieut. Kittoe at Khandgeri*. Not far from this, 
on the sea-shore, was a town much frequented by those engaged in 
commerce. Before he reaches Kalinga, however, he passes through 
a small state, called Koung iu tho, of ten villages, where a peculiar 
language was spoken, and Buddhism was not practised. He then enters 
a desert tract, and passes through a thick forest, and reaches 
Kalinga. Here there were few of the orthodox, and many heretics. 
Nevertheless, no mention whatever is made, in his passage through 


1 Bhotan? 2 In Sanskrit, Tamralipti. 
8 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. vi., page 1072, and vol, vii. 
page 683. Vide Inscriptions in Appendix. 
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Orissa, of the temple of Jagannatha, now so celebrated and venerated ; 
it therefore could not have existed in the fifth century. Indeed, 
Mr. Stirling proves, from the annals of Orissa, [Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xv. p. 315,] that the temple of Jagannatha was not completed 
until a.p. 1198, about 560 years after Hiuan thsang’s time. The 
temple to Siva, at Bhobanaser was completed a.p. 657, equally after 
Hiuan thsang’s visit, and that at Kanarak, a.p. 1241. The tope 
built by As-o-ko was close to the city. Hence 600 miles to the N.W., 
amongst the mountains, was the kingdom of Kiao sa lo, the king of 
which was a Kshatrya. The people were black and savage. ‘The 
Stupa, or tope, built by As-o-ko, was to the South of the town. 
Mention is made of a Deva Bodhisattwa having formerly arrived 
from Ceylon; and an excavated mountain is noticed. 300 miles to the 
south was Andra. The language was peculiar; but the alphabet was 
that of Central India |Magadhi]. The habits of the people uncivi- 
lized. Several topes of As-o-ko and others mentioned. 330 miles 
to the south is Ta na ko thse kia. The people black and savage. 
Three monasteries noticed. 330 miles further to the S.W. is Tche 
live. The people were savage, ferocious, and heretics; and there 
were temples of the gods, [gods of the heretics?] There was a tope, 
or Stupa, of As-o-ko, and a monastery. Hence a desert forest 
extended for more than 500 miles to the south, to the modern Kon- 
jevaram, [Conjeveram,] the birth-place of a great Buddhist saint. 
The language and letters differed a little from those of Magadha. 
At this period, therefore, it is seen there was no great departure 
from the Magadhi language and alphabet, although the difference is 
now considerable. Here was one of the great topes built by As-o-ko, 
and it has disappeared to give place to the celebrated Hindu pagoda to 
Mahadeva as the Linga, proving the posteriority of Hinduism in these 
parts; although, until this absence of notice, the origin of the pagoda 
was involved in the obscurity of supposititious antiquity. 

One thousand miles [3000 li] to the south took him to Molo 
kiu tho, or Tchi mo lo, on the borders of the sea; but the distance 
ought to have taken .him far into the ocean. MHiuan thsang’s dis- 
tances are evidently, in many instances, on dits only. It is probable 
he got to Cape Comorin, as he says the kingdom to the south was 
bounded by the sea, and people here embarked for the south; and 
he afterwards proceeded eastward to Ceylon. Great riches came to 
Tchi mo lo by sea. The people were black and savage [rude?] 
There were stupas built by As-o-ko and his younger brother, Ta ty. 
Arriving at Ceylon, he says, “it is not comprised within the limits 
of India,” He tells the legend of the King’s daughter carried off by 
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a lion, as related in the Mahawanso, proving the antiquity of the 
legend, derived from a source common to himself and the Maha- 
wanso, unless, indeed, he had seen the latter—a matter not at all 
improbable. He says the island was converted to Buddhism in the 
first century after the death of Sakya, by Mahindo’, the younger 
brother of As-o-ko. He adds that two centuries after a schism took 
place, the doctrine being divided into two classes. He mentions 
also the temple of the tooth of Buddha. These statements accord 
pretty well with the Mahawanso. He then talks of islands to the 
east and the west, at a distance of thousands of miles, proving that 
he had met with travellers as gullible as himself. Proceeding north 
from Ceylon, for 600 or 700 miles, through a thick forest, he reaches 
Koung Kian na pou lo [Kankara i. e. Canara]. He here gives an 
interesting piece of information, by stating that to the north of the 
town was the forest of? Zo lo trees, the leaves of which served to write 
upon in all the kingdoms of India, as they do to this day in Canara and 
Southern India. To the east of the town was one of As-o-ko’s 
Stupas. Proceeding to the N.W. for 800 or 900 miles, and passing 
through thick forests, he comes to the Ma ha la tho, [Mahrattas,] 
whose country was 2000 miles in circuit, and whose capital was on 
the east bank of a great river [Wurdah?]. 300 miles to the west 
the river Nai mo tho [Kistna?] is passed, and he arrives at Pa lou 
ko tchen pho; the inhabitants of which live by maritime commerce. 
600 to 700 miles to the N.W. is Ma la pho’, or the central kingdom 
of Lo. The capital is to the S.E. of the river Mou ho. 

In the five Indias the two principal kingdoms for the study [of 
the law of Buddhism] are Ma‘ la pho, or Lo, to the S.W., and 
Magadha to the N.E. These bearings would place Ma la pho, or 
Lo, in the modern province of Aurungabad and Bijapur’ [Poona], in 
the Dekhan; and the prodigious cave-remains of Buddhism in these 
provinces seem to authorize the location. When Hiuan thsang was 
there, the history of the country stated that sixty years before King 
Chilo a ti ἰοῦ had reigned. About seven miles tothe N.W. of the 
town was a Brahman village. The paucity of Brahmans is manifested 


1 Mahindo [in Sanskrit Mahendra] was the son of As-o-ko, and not his brother. 

2 Borassus fiabelliformis. The leaves of the Coco nut are also used. 

3 Malwa may be meant, and Candeish and Deoghar may have constituted 
part of it. 

* Deoghar ἢ ° M. Jacquet says it is Malwa. 

6 M. Jacquet calls him Shiladitya. By copper plate grants dug up in Gujarat, 
Siladitya the fourth reigned at Balabhi, a.p. 559, which is not far from the time 
mentioned by Hiuan thsang ; but heis speaking of Malwa and not Gujarat. 
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by the fact of Hiuan thsang thinking it of interest to record the existence 
of a Brahman village! 

Proceeding to the 5.177. is the place of embarkation, [possibly 
Callian or Bancoot; the former particularly being of ancient inte- 
rest,] and at 800 miles to the N.W. is A tcha li, or A tho li. But 
Ma la pho [Deoghar?] appears a radiating spot for Hiuan thsang; 
and he returns to it to say that at 100 miles to the N.W. is Khi tcha 
[Chandor, or Nassak?] which was without a king, as it was a de- 
pendency of Mala pho. About 300 miles to the north of this was 
Fa la pi’ [Candeish?] or the northern Lo, being the northern limit 
of Southern India, the king of which was a Kshatrya, of the race of 
Chi lo a tito, of Mala pho [Deoghar]. At that time the King of 
Kanouj, named Tou lou pho pa tho’, and the King Chi lo a ti to, 
stood in the relation of father-in-law and son-in-law, both being 
Buddhists; and yet the former was a Kshatrya and the latter a 
Vaisya. Thus affording further evidence that these distinctions were 
merely of a civil or secular nature, and existed amongst the Bud- 
dhists as amongst the Hindus; as is the case to this day amongst 
the Jains [according to Dr. Buchanan Hamilton and Colonel Miles], 
who have their four castes of Brahman, Kshatrya, Vaisya, and 
Sudra, without the slightest religious distinction®. In the Macken- 
zie MSS., a dispute is mentioned between a Saiva Brahman anda 
Jain Brahman. 

Fa la pi [Candeish] abounded with foreign merchandise, and there 
were Stupas of As-o-ko. From Fa la pi, at about 230 miles to the 
N.W., was A nau tho pou lo [Anantpour‘*], in the limits of Western 
India; there was not any king, as it was a dependency of Mala pho 
[Deoghar]. About 170 miles to the west from Fa la pi’ [Can- 
deish], was Sou la tho [Surat], the capital of which stood on the 
river Mou yi [Tapti?] Hiuan thsang remarks that this country was 
the natural road towards the Western Ocean, and Surat was, no 
doubt, the port by which the rich merchandise of which he speaks 
was introduced into Candeish and Maiwa. He says the people of 


1M. Jacquet says it was Vallabhi, or Balhara in Gujarat, and there were 100 
monasteries and 6000 Buddhist ecclesiastics at it in Hiuan thsang’s time. 

* Druva Bhatt the second, of Wathen’s Inscriptions. Jacquet says 4.0, 550, 
instead of a.p, 328, but neither of these dates correspond with Hiuan thsang’s visit 

5 Account of Canara. 

* How Anantpour can be placed to the N.W. of Vallabhi I do not understand; 
therefore, either M. Remusat is wrong in calling Fa la pi, Vallabhi, or A nan tho 
pou lo is not Anantpour. 

5 From this it is plain Fa la pi could not have been Vallabhi, which stood on 
the western shore of Gujarat. 
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Surat loved maritime enterprises. Near the city was the Mount 
Yeou Chen to [Buddhist]. 

Returning to Candeish he says, 600 miles to the north, is Kiu 
tche lo, where were many heretics and few orthodox Buddhists. The 
capital was called Pi lo ma lo. This would carry him to Ajmer 
and Jeysalmer, the very locality of the heretic Rajputs; the nidus, 
probably, of the petty princes who about this time, or a little before 
or a little after, commenced to establish their sovereignties in various 
parts of India. Prinsep’s Useful Tables give the following dates for 
the foundation of some of the Rajput houses:—Ranas of Mewar, 
A.D. 727. The Anhulwara dynasty of Gujarat, a.p. 696. Rahtores, 
of Kanouj, a.p. 300. But one of these, Basdeo [Vasadeva], must 
be a questionable Rajput, as his daughter married Bahram, King 
of Persia; moreover, they are said to be of Inpo-ScyTuic origin, 
by Col. Tod, and their genealogy was furnished to him by a Jain 
priest, and we know by Fa hian, that in a.p. 400-8, when he was at 
Kanouj, a Buddhist sovereign reigned; and on the early Kanouj 
coins there are Buddhist emblems. By the tables, the first Rajput 
prince of Kanouj was Nayana Pala, who conquered Ajipala of Kanouj, 
A.D. 469; but when Hiuan thsang visited Kanouj, a.p. 638, the 
King was a Vaisya, or of the merchant tribe. The Kachwaha 
Rajputs of Jaypur founded Narwar, a.p. 294. The Raos of 
Jesalmer claim descent from the Yadus; but the first date is 94 B.c., 
when Raja Gaja invaded Kashmir, and the next date is a.p. 15, 
when Salbahan conquered the Panjab. These claims of the Jesalmer 
Rajputs to antiquity are not contradicted by Fa hian and Hiuan 
thsang, who indeed locate them in the deserts and in the Panjab 
as in their native soil. With respect to the Rajas of Malwa, whose 
capitals were Ougein and Mandor, we know that the former city was 
eminently Buddhist, as late as the third century of our era; it was 
the residence of As-o-ko, 300 years Β.0., and possessed also one of 
the great Chaityas, called Dakkhinagiri, the Mahawanso stating that it 
supplied 40,000 Buddhist priests, under Dhammarakkhito, B.c. 157, 
to be present at the foundation of the great Chaitya in Ceylon. 
The ancient coins of Ougein also have Buddhist emblems; and we 
see from the inscriptions of the second century of our era, at Bhilsa 
in Bhopal, that very numerous communities of Buddhists still existed in 
Ougein to make gifts to the Buddhist Chaitya at Bhilsa; no reliance, 
therefore, can be placed on the Puranic genealogy of the early 
princes of Malwa; who, moreover, if not Buddhists, were worshippers 
of the sun, and not Brahmanists. The Chohan Rajputs of Ajmer 
and Delhi claim high antiquity, B.c. 700; but Tod supposes them 
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to be of Parthian descent, and therefore not Hindus originally. 
“But the above extracts are sufficient to show the modern origin of 
the chief Rajput dynasties at the period of the decline of Buddhism; 
but the subject will be enlarged upon in the sequel. 

The next chapter says, “thence about 900 miles to the S.E. is 
Ou tche yan na [Udjiyani, Ougein], where was a Stupa, and the 
place for the Hell built by As-o-ko.” It will be recollected that 
As-o-ko was regent at Ougein, under his father, and it was cele- 
brated for its great Buddhist monastery. 

About 330 miles N.E. of Ougein is Tchi tchi tho [through 
Cutchwara?], the King of which, of the Brahman tribe, was a firm 
believer in the three jewels, Buddha, the law, and the clergy. 
Thence, 300 miles to the north, is Ma yi che fa lo pou lo, where 
the people are all heretics, not believing in the doctrine of Buddha. 
This is the Rajput locality again. Thence returning to Kiu 
tche lo [Ajmer], and passing a desert, that of Jesalmer, to the 
north, and crossing the Indus, he reached the kingdom of Sintou 
[Sinde]. The capital was called Pi tchen pho poulo. The king 
was of the Sudra tribe. Here is no mention of heretics; the king 
was, therefore, Sudra and Buddhist. As-o-ko had built many 
Stupas or topes in the kingdom. Hence 300 miles to the east, 
passing to the eastern bank of the Indus [recrossing it], was Meou lo 
san pou lo, where were many worshippers of the gods, and few 
Buddhists. Thence 230 miles to the N.E. was Po fato. There 
were four Stupas or topes of As-o-ko, and twenty temples of the 
heretics. From Sinde to the S.W., at 500 or 530 miles, was A thian 
pho tchi lo [Cutch], the capital of which was called Ko tchi che fa 
Jo [Cutch], the walls of which, on the west, were on the bank of the 
Indus, and near to the sea; this would correspond with the modern 
Karachi. There was not a king, as it was a dependency of Sinde. 
As-o-ko had built six Stupas there. As there is no mention of 

heretics, Cutch must have been Buddhist in the seventh century, 
and the inscriptions and coins prove it to have been so for centuries 
before. Thence, at less than 700 miles to the west, is Sang ko lo 
[the maritime provinces of Beluchistan], which had a circuit of 
several thousand miles in every sense. The capital was called Sou 
toa li che fa lo. The country was on the shores of the Great Ocean. 
There was not any king, as it was a dependency of Persia. The 
alphabet was the same as that of the Indians, but the language was a 
little different. In the capital town was a temple of Maha Iswara. 
Thence to the N.W. was Persia [Pho la sse], which is not comprised 
in India, It hada circuit of several times 10,000 li [one-third of 
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a mile]. The capital was called Sou la sa tang na. There were 
many temples where the disciples of Thi na pa worshipped, and two 
or three monasteries. It is plain, therefore, there was little of genuine 
Buddhism in Persia in the seventh century. There was a tradition 
about Buddha’s begging-pot. Hiuan thsang now jumps back to 
Cutch, and says at 230 miles to the north is Pi to chi lo, which is 
without a king, as it is a dependency of Sinde. To the north of the 
capital, at five or six miles, in a great forest, was a Stupa, several 
hundred feet high, built by As-o-ko; and not far to the east the 
monastery built by the great Arhan Ta Kia ta yan na. From these 
bearings he must have passed through Nusserpur, Chaukor, and 
Bhukker. 100 miles further to the N.E. was A pan tchha, without 
a king, as it was a dependency of Sinde. There was a Stupa built 
by As-o-ko. 300 miles further to the N.E. was Fa Ja nou, a de- 
pendency of Kia pi che [some part of Affghanistan or Northern 
Beluchistan ]. 

It is said on the west this country touches Khi Kiang na, in the 
mountains [Solimani?]. The language has little analogy to that 
of Central India. Thence to the N.W., passing great mountains, 
large streams, and many small towns, after 600 or 700 miles the 
limits of India are left behind. Hiuan thsang arrived at Thsao kiu 
tho, the language and alphabet of which were different from those 
of India. There were Stupas built by As-o-ko. At 170 miles 
further to the north he arrived at Foé li chi sa tang na, the capital 
of which was called Hou phina, The king was of Turkish race, 
nevertheless he was attached to the three Jewels, Buddha, the law, 
and the clergy. He subsequently passed the Himalaya mountains, 
and speaks of the highest peak in India. He descended for three 
successive days, and, passing countries subdued by the Turks, comes 
to Houo; Buddhists being numerous, and those who honoured spirits 
few in number. It is hence seen that spirit-worship, and not that 
of fire, prevailed with those who did not believe in Buddha. 

Hiuan thsang, on his further progress homewards, talks learnedly 
of the most elevated plains of the world [Tartary], which we know 
to be 16,000 feet above the sea, and of the water shed in different 
directions; and points out the spot where a King of Persia received 
his bride, a Chinese princess; but, as he has got beyond the limits 
of India, it is not necessary for me to accompany him further, 
Before parting with him, however, it appears necessary to say that, 
from the particular and detailed manner in which he specifies the 
localities of heretics, and even the existence of a single heretical 
temple, not failing, also, to notice if a king be orthodox or heterodox, 
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that it is justifiable to infer, where he omits such mention, that the 
country, king, and population, in all probability, were Buddhist. 
Admitting this inference to be well founded, it is seen, at least as 
far as the analysis of the chapters of his work shows it, that in the 
seventh century, with the single exception of Assam, and possibly of 
Orissa, there was not an instance of Brahmans [as heretics] having 
attained to political power, and the kings of the Kshatrya, Vaisya, 
and Sudra tribes were so few in number, that it may be doubted 
whether the Rajputs had as yet generally emerged from their loca- 
tions on the kanks of the Indus, and the Bicaner and Jesalmer 
deserts, to establish their various dynasties in Central India. The 
work of Hiuan thsang being only partially translated, the inform- 
ation supplied by him is derived from the analysis of the several 
chapters of the work which appears as an appendix to Fa hian; it 
is necessarily very meagre, and it remains to be seen what further 
evidence of the state of India, in the seventh century of our era, will 
be afforded by the details of the work when its translation is com- 
pleted. The period is one of very high interest; for a great revolution 
was silently taking place. Buddhism, apparently crushed by the 
weight of its gigantic monastic system [which commenced centuries 
before Monachism was thought of in Europe] and rendered unpo- 
pular by the rigid self-denying and elevated character of its practical 
doctrines, was fast disappearing from India, and Brahmanism, as a 
system, was about to take its place, and rise to political and religious 
power; not, however, by persecution or violence, for Hiuan thsang’s 
silence on the subject is sufficient proof that up to his time, what- 
ever the private feelings of sectaries were, no blood had been 
shed in religious disputes; indeed, the weapons of the Buddhists 
were reason, argument, and charity, and so general had been the 
prevalence of their doctrines in India, Buddhism being the religion 
of the state, as well as of the people, for the preceding 1000 to 1300 
years, that there had not been any heterodox government with the 
means to put it down by force, or with the means even of venturing 
upon successful partisan hostility. It is pretty confidently believed 
that a persecution of the Buddhists did take place, for mention is 
made of it in the history of Kashmir and in the Mackenzie MSS., 
but it must have been after Hiuan thsang’s time, and not by the 
Brahmans, but very probably by the Saiva Rajputs, at the period of 
the extension of the worship of the Linga, and when they were 
fixing their dynasties in Central India. 

Ihave now completed a very careful examination, not only of 
the facts recorded by Fa hian, but of his phraseology; for on the 
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bearing of the latter, depends very much of the weight of some of 
the conclusions at which I have arrived, I trust with an unpreju- 
diced judgment, and solely influenced by a sincere desire to establish 
the truth, as far as the scanty means afford. The occasional notices 
supplied by Soung young and Hiuan thsang have invigorated Fa 
hian’s narrative; but the European world is indebted to the lumi- 
nous and erudite commentaries of Remusat, Klaproth, Landresse, and 
Burnouf, for the means of appreciating the nature, extent, and value 
of the information communicated by the three Chinese travellers. 

The works of the three Chinese travellers, and the learned com- 
mentaries upon them, together with the numerous inscriptions and 
multitudinous coins which have recently come to light, afford more 
- than presumptive proof, 

Ist. That the Buddhism taught by Sakya prevailed generally in 
India, as the predominant religion, from the Himalayas to Ceylon, 
and from Orissa to Gujarat, from the sixth century before Christ’, 
certainly to the seventh century after Christ, and that its final over- 
throw in India did not take place until the twelfth or fourteenth 
centuries. 

2nd. That there are grounds for the belief of the existence of 
Buddhas, and of a qualified Buddhism, anterior to the sixth century 
before Christ, back to an extremely remote period. 

3rd. That the “doctors of reason,” or followers of the mystic 
cross ἔπ [Swastika], diffused in China and India before the advent 
of Sakya, and continuing even to Fa hian’s time, were professors of 
a qualified Buddhism, which is positively stated to have been the 
universal religion of Thibet before Sakya’s advent. 

4th. That India was generally split into small monarchies or 
states, but occasionally consolidated under one head, as the talents 
and vigour of an individual prince enabled him to subjugate his 
contemporary princes. 

5th. That evidence is wanting of the local or universal dominion 
of princes of the Brahmanical faith during the prevalence of Bud- 
dhism; but that in Fa hian’s time there is his positive testimony 
that there was not a single Hindu reigning prince in India; and as 
late as the seventh century Hiuan thsang found few rulers of the 
Brahmanical faith. 

6th. That certain facts and expressions in the Chinese and other 
authors seem to indicate that the Brahmans were a secular, and not 
a religious, community; in fact, as is stated by Ma touan lin and 


} From the eleventh century B,c,, according to the Chinese, Japanese, and the 
Buddhists of Central Asia. 
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Soung yun, “a tribe of strangers ;’ and that they had neither reli- 
gious nor political influence nor power until after the invention of 
the Puranas, and during the periods of confusion consequent on the 
decline of Buddhism, the rise of the Rajput states, the spread of 
Saiva and Vaishnava worship, and the Mohammedan invasion. 

7th. That various expressions of the Chinese authors admit of 
the inference that the divisions of caste in India were secular, and 
not religious, as the four castes, as they were called, existed equally 
amongst the Buddhists as amongst the Hindus; and exist to this 
day amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon and the Jains. 

8th. That as mention is made only of the universal use of one 
language by the Chinese authors, and as the whole of the ancient 
Buddhist scriptures are still found in the Magadhi or Pali lan- 
guage, while there is not any mention whatever of ancient copies in 
Sanskrit, and as all the mos¢ ancient inscriptions relate to Buddhism, 
and are in the old Pali language, it is to be inferred that the Fan 
language, which Fa hian studied, and in which the sacred books 
were written which he carried with him into China, was an ancient 
form of Pali, and not Sanskrit; in fact, that proof is wanting of the 
existence of Sanskrit until six or seven centuries after the extant 
proofs of the existence of the Pali language. 

9th. That no evidence whatever is afforded by the Chinese 
travellers of the worship of the Linga in India as late as the seventh 
century; although it would appear that the followers of Maha 
Iswara are enumerated amongst the heretics some centuries before 
that date. 

10th. That Brahmanism, such as it is taught by the Puranas, and 
such as it has been known to Europeans for the last two or three cen- 
turies, had no operative existence, or rather practical influence, until 
the decline of Buddhism. 

Before proceeding further, although the facts, circumstances, and 
analogies, placed in juxtaposition by myself, are so perspicuous and 
strongly marked, I beg to disclaim, in the most distinct manner, the 
slightest pretensions to give a character of definite or conclusive 
proof to the above inferences or deductions. The whole subject of 
ancient Indian history has hitherto been too much embarrassed by the 
absence of the necessary data and by the preconceived opinions enter- 
tained respecting it, to admit of much more than mere speculation 
in discussing its state, progress, and character: in availing myself, 
therefore, of the new lights which have so unexpectedly broken in 
upon us, I desire to be considered rather a narrator than a disputant ; 
an inquirer, and not a teacher; and a labourer in the collection of 
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materials for competent architects to use in the erection of a digni- 
fied and permanent structure for TRUTH. 

In accordance with these views, it remains for me to adduce 
information from such other sources (than the translations from the 
Chinese) as may be within my knowledge, to support, strengthen, or 
justify the speculations consequent upon the examination of the 
travels of Fa hian, and the able comments upon them. The ancient 
Western authors give us some aid; the ancient Indian inscriptions 
and coins give us much more; but the recent publication of the 
Buddhist Pali Historical Annals of Ceylon, by that able, zealous, and 
disinterested public servant, the Hon. Mr. Turnour, afford matter 
both corroborative and instructive, which no other source of informa- 
tion worthy of equal confidence can supply. 

These Annals, or Royal Chronicles, are designated the Maha- 
wanso ; and the following is the account which Mahanamo, the 
compiler of the most ancient part, as far as the thirty-seventh 
chapter, in A.D. 302, in the reign of Mahaseno, gives of his work: — 

“ Mahawanso is the abbreviation of Mahant4nan wanso, ‘the 
genealogy of the great.’ It signifies both pedigree and inheritance 
from generation to generation; being itself of high import, either 
on that account, or because it also bears the two above significations, 
hence ‘ Mahawanso.’ 

“What that Mahawanso contains [I proceed to explain]. Be it 
known that of these [i.e. of the aforesaid great] it illustrates the 
genealogy, as well of the Buddhos and of their eminently pious 
disciples, as of the great monarchs, commencing with Mah4sammato. 
It is also of deep import, inasmuch as it narrates the visits of 
Buddho [to Ceylon]. Hence the work is [maha] great. It con- 
tains likewise all that was known to or has been recorded by the 
pious men of old connected with the supreme and well-defined history 
of those unrivalled dynasties [wanso]. Let [my hearers] listen [to 
this Mahawanso]. 

“ Be it understood, that even in the [old] Atthakathd, the words 
‘Dipatthutiya sadhusakkatan’ are held as of deep import; they 
have there [in that work] exclusive reference to the visits of Buddho, 
and matters connected therewith. On this subject the ancient histo- 
rians’ have thus expressed themselves :— 


1 Mr. Turnour, in subsequent investigations, finds that the first thirty-six 
chapters of the Mahawanso, bringing down the chronology to 4.p. 302, are, in fact, 
the Dipawanso, and were written by a different author to Mahanamo ; the latter 
carried on the Mahawanso to the reign of his nephew Dathuseno, between 4.p. 459 
and 477, the Dipawanso being from preyious histories.—J, A. 8. B, vol. vii. p. 922. 
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“J will perspicuously set forth the visits of Buddho to Ceylon; 
the arrival of the relic and of the Bo-tree; the histories of the convo- 
cations; and of the sophisms of the Theros; the introduction of the 
religion [of Buddho] into the island; and the settlement and pedigree 
of the sovereign [Wijayo]. It will be evident from the substance 
of the quotations here made, that the numerical extent of the 
dynasties [in my work] is exclusively derived from that source— 
[it is no invention of mine]. 

“Thus the title Mahawanso is adopted in imitation of the 
history composed by the fraternity of the Mahdwihdro! [at Anura- 
dhapura]. In this work the object aimed at is, setting aside the 
Singalese language, in which [the former history] is composed, that 
I should sign in the Magadhi. Whatever the matters may be which 
were contained in the Atthakathd, without suppressing any part 
thereof, rejecting the dialect only, 1 compose my work ia the supreme 
Hégadhi language, which is thoroughly purified from all imperfections. 
I will brilliantly illustrate, then, the Mahawanso, replete with informa- 
tion on every subject, and comprehending the amplest detail of all 
important events, like unto a splendid and dazzling garland, strung 
with every variety of flowers, rich in colour, taste, and scent. 

“The former historians also used an analogous simile. They 
said, ‘I will celebrate the dynasties [wanso] perpetuated from gene- 
ration to generation; illustrious from the commencement, and lauded 
by many bards, like unto a garland strung with every variety of 
flowers: do ye all listen with intense interest’. ” 

The Mahawanso of Mahanamo, therefore, although compiled in 
A.D. 302, is derived from previous histories then extant; and in his 
first chapter of the werk the author establishes the fact. 

“ Adoration to him who is the deified, the sanctified, the 

mniscient, supreme Buddho. 

.“ Having bowed down to the supreme Buddho, immaculate in 
purity, illustrious in descent, without suppression or exaggeration I 
celebrate the Mahawanso. 

“That which was composed by the ancient [historians] is in some 
respects too concise; in others diffuse; abounding, also, in the defects 
of unnecessary repetition. Attend ye to this [Wahawanso], which, 
avoiding these imperfections, addresses itself to the hearer [in a strain] 
readily comprehended, easily remembered, and inspiring sentiments 
both of pleasure and pain; giving rise to either pleasing or painful 


1 The great monastery. 
5 Turnour’s Introduction to the Mahawanso, page xxxii. 
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emotion, according as each incident may be agreeable or afflict- 
ing’.” 

The chief sources of his information, however, seem to have been 
the Buddhist scriptures, the Pitakattaya*, in Pali, written B.c. 89, 
and the Atthakathd, in Singalese, as Mahanamo himself asserts, it 
not being translated into Pali until between a.p. 410 and a.p. 432, 
by Buddhaghoso. Mr. Turnour says the contents of the Pitakat- 
taya and Atthakatha, divested of their Buddhistical inspired charac- 
ter, may be classed under four heads :— 

Ist. The unconnected and desultory references to that undefined 
and undefinable period of antiquity which preceded the advent of 
the ast twenty-four Buddhas. 

2nd. The history of the last twenty-four Buddhas, who ap- 
peared during the last twelve Buddhistical regenerations of the 
world. 

3rd, The history from the last creation of the world, containing 
the genealogy of the kings of India, and terminating in B.c. 543. 

4th. The history from before Christ 543, to the age of Budd- 
haghoso, between a.p. 410 and A.p. 432. 

The first two divisions are necessarily fabulous and useless, and 
are only so far of interest, as they record the belief in the con- 
tinuous succession of Buddhas from the origin of time. With the 
exception of some few names of kings and priests, towards the end 
of the list in the third period, of whom there may have been records, 
it also must be something more than apocryphal; but it is also an 
object of interest, as it admits of a comparison with a similar list of 
kings in the Brahmanical system. The fourth division is of a very 
different character from its predecessors, as it offers a systematic 
and detailed chronology of kings and events, both in India and 
Ceylon ; and the Buddhist characteristic habits of record in the Pali 
language, as is testified in their multitudinous inscriptions in their 
cave temples, on the remains of their buildings, and on their coins, 
or obelisks, give a verisimilitude and unsophisticated bearing to this 
chronology, and lead us to believe that it was aided by, if not based 
upon, records, some of which we see at this day engraved on stone. 
From Mr. Turnour’s four divisions, it is seen that a certain paral- 
lelism prevails between the Buddhist and Brahmanical systems ;— 
in the cycles of time recurring ad infinitum,—in the present cycle 


1 Chap. i., p.1. 

2 Which is divided into three Pitakas,—Wineyo, Abhidammo, and Sutto. To 
these are to be added, the Atthakatha, a commentary, first written in Singalese, 
and translated into Pali by Buddhaghoso, a.p, 410 to 432. 


— 
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being divided into distinct periods,—in pretended lists of kings from 
the origin of the world,—in Buddha and Rama being derived from 
Ixwaku, or Okkd4ko in Pali, 2 common ancestor,—and in the pre- 
liminary events occasioning Rama’s expulsion from his father's 
court, and the history of the origin of the Buddhist Sakyas, Bud- 
dha’s ancestral tribe, being identical. Which of the parties is the 
plagiarist is in discussion. 

The author of the Dipawanso concluded his labours at the thirty- 
seventh chapter. Buddhaghoso [a Brahman convert] continued the 
record until between a.p. 410 and a.p. 432, Mahanémo until a.p. 477, 
and it was carried on by successive authorized chroniclers until A.D. 
1798, to the date of our own possession of the Island of Ceylon. 

The Mahawanso, in its details, manifests the same love of the 
marvellous, the same credulity and superstition, the same exagge- 
ration in description, and the same adulation of kings and princes, 
which is met with in the annals and religious history of heathen and 
Christian nations called civilized, of Ancient and Modern Europe. 
With these drawbacks, common, however, to the annals and religious 
history of all nations, the Chronology of the Mahawanso, from the 
birth of Buddha before Christ 623, does not admit of a question 
with respect to its general accuracy; and neither Brahmanism nor 
the Sanskrit language can show any work’ of an unquestionable 
date, approaching to within many centuries of it [Β.0. 623], nora 
work with the shadow of aclaim to its honesty of intention, and 
its accuracy of chronological record; and Mr. Turnour seems justified 
in stating that, “ After the most accurate examination of the portion 
of the Mahawanso compiled by Mahanamo, I am fully prepared to 
certify that I have not met with any other passage” in the worl 
[unconnected with religion and its superstitions], than those already 
noticed, which could by the most sceptical be considered as preju- 


dicial to its historical authenticity. In several instances, he adverts 


prospectively to events which took place posterior to the date at 
which his narrative had arrived ; but in every one of these cases, it 
is found that the anticipated incidents are invariably anterior to his 
own time’.’’ In addition to this testimony, Mr. Turnour elsewhere 


1 The Raja Tarangini, the Institutes of Manu, the Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata, and the Puranas, will be subsequently noticed. 

* Mr. Turnour alludes to the date of Wijayos landing in Ceylon, and to some 
trifling discrepancies consequent on the question, whether certain kings were sons 
or grandsons of others? but, he adds, “‘ After King Dutthagamini, B.c. 164, there 
does not appear to be the slightest ground for questioning the correctness of the 
chronology of Ceylon history, ev en in these minute respects.”’—Introd. p. li. 

8 Turnour’s Introduction to the Mahawanso, p. li. 
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adds, “ Suffice it to say, that from the date of the introduction of 
Buddhism into Ceylon, B.c. 307, that history is authenticated by the 
concurrence of eyery evidence which can contribute to verify the 
annals of any country.’—Introd. p. 1.1. 

The Mahawanso making its appearance contemporaneously with 
a translation of a work from a part of the world so widely separated 
from Ceylon as China, and appertaining to a people so opposed to 
the Ceylonese in their physical circumstances and civil institutions, 
adds to the interest of both works; for the Mahawanso confirms the 
truth of the simple-minded Fa hian’s relation in numerous instances ; 
and he in his turn stamps the Mahawanso with additional authenticity 
in independently recording from the localities to which the Maha- 
wanso refers, some of the legends, facts, and circumstances, which 
are found in its text! 

I have thought it necessary to give these details respecting the 
Mahawanso, as I have repeatedly had to quote it; and the text and 
Introduction of Mr, Turnour will be further available. 

I now purpose to take the inferences in the order in which they 
stand, and see how far they are supported by authors, independently 
of the Chinese travellers. With respect to the general prevalence 
of Buddhism in India, from the seventh century before Christ until 
the seventh century after Christ, the personal testimony of Fa hian, 
that when he was in India, there was not a single prince eastward 
of the Jumna who was not of the Buddhist faith, and that it had 
continued UNINTERRUPTED from the time of Sakya Muni [Buddha], 
would seem to render further testimony unnecessary, up to the 
beginning of the fifth century a.p.; and though Buddhism had 
declined, Hiuan thsang, in the middle of the seventh century, men- 
tions only two princes who were not Buddhists, At the period of 
the visits of these travellers, it would not appear that there was an 
universal monarch of India, but that it was divided into numerous 
petty sovereignties, For the period anterior to Fa hian’s time, it is 
seen that in the third century before Christ, when India was under 
one sole monarch, Piyadasi [or Asoko], he perpetuated his Buddhist 


1 The first chapter of the Mahawanso says, that Buddha himself introduced 
his doctrines into Ceylon in his three visits, B.c. 587, he treading in the steps of 
former Buddhas. He himself also left a lock of his hair as a relic, and after his 
death the thorax bone relic having been received at the funeral pile of Sakya by 
the Théro Sarabhu, was brought into Ceylon. The asserted introduction, therefore, 
of Buddhism into Ceylon by Mahindo, the son of Asoko, must have been a revival. 
It may be, that it was the introduction of an innovation in the doctrines of Bud- 
dhism, which I shall notice in the sequel, 
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edicts’ on rocks and obelisks in the north and the south, and in 
the east and the west of India; at Dehli, at Allahabad, in Oude, in 
Orissa, and in Gujarat, and numerous other Buddhist inscriptions 
have also been found in all parts of India. The Mahawanso records 
not only the rise and diffusion of Buddhism all over India, from 
the seventh century before Christ, but it bears testimony to the 
early continued and almost incredible separation of a dispropor- 
tionate body of the whole population from secular duties. 

In z.c. 157, the prodigious monasteries [some of them containing 
from two to three thousand monks] and their dependencies of Raja- 
gaha, Benares, Sravasti, Allahabad, Kosambie, Ougein, Patna, Oude, 
Kashmir, and the great monasteries in many other parts of India, 
and in foreign countries, poured forth their priests to take part in 
laying the foundations of the great temple at Anuradhapura in Cey- 
lon®. Admitting great exaggerations in the number mentioned,— 
and they might be reduced by many thousands,—there would still 
remain a sufficiency to attest the universal prevalence of Buddhism, 
from the simple fact of society being able to bear the separation 
from its productive body of such prodigious numbers of ecclesi- 
astics, who, from the moment they entered the priesthood, ceased 
to be productive, and became, in fact, absolute drones, and were 
entirely supported by the remaining portion of society. . This relation 
between supporters and supported, producers and non-producers, 
testifies to the general prevalence of the Buddhist doctrines; and 
even had we not the record of the Mahawansc, the magnificent, 
multitudinous, and widely-diffused Buddhist cave temples and mo- 
nasteries, significantly tell us, that the wealth, and power, and ener- 
gies, of governments, as well as of individuals, must have been 
devoted for ages to effect their completion. 

Mr. J. Prinsep, in translating some old Pali Buddhist inseviptions 
from the caves in the Dekhan, transmitted by me to him, says, 
[supposing the inscriptions to relate to the caves], “In this case, we 
may at once pronounce from the alphabetic evidence, that the caves 
were thus constructed or embellished a century or two prior to the 
Christian era, when Buddhism flourished in the height of its glory 
from Kashmir to Ceylon®.”’ The coins, too, most of which are older 
than the Christian era, come in with their aid; for we find the great 
majority of those from Affghanistan, Scind, Cutch, Gujarat, the 
Panjab, Ougein, Behat, Kanouj, and other places, with Buddhist 
emblems upon them, indicating that they had issued from the Bud- 


1 Vide Appendix of Inscriptions. 
2 Mahawanso, p. 171, 3 J. A. S. B. vol. vi., p. 1047. 
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dhist mints of Buddhist princes. We have also the foundation of 
the Rajput states, at the period of the decline of Buddhism; the 
non-appearance of Brahmanical inscriptions or coins, until the same 
period of the decline of Buddhism ; the comparatively modern origin 
of all the present celebrated Hindu temples and tirthas, or places of 
pilgrimage ; the recent date at which Brahmanical literature flou- 
rished, between the fifth and twelfth centuries of our era; the Puranas 
being invented or compiled in that interval; the history of Kashmir 
being written a.p. 1148’; the Ratnavali drama between a.p. 1113 
and 1125*; and the other dramas translated by Professor Wilson, 
from the second century to the fourteenth a.p.*; the Lilawati, in the 
twelfth century; the Bijaganita, about a.p. 1183; and finally, the 
nine gems [literary men] of the golden age of Hindu literature, are 
made contemporaries of a Raja Bhoja, the first of the name flou- 
rishing A.D. 483, the second a.p. 665, and the third a.p. 1035! 
Contrasting the above two series of Buddhist and Brahmanical 
facts with each other, the positive proofs of the antiquity and general 
prevalence of the Buddhist doctrines, and the absence of similar 
ancient proofs in favour of the Brahmanical system, the assertion of 
Fa hian appears to be borne out pretty satisfactorily, that Buddhism 
had generally prevailed for the preceding ten or eleven centuries 
uninterruptedly ; and even though declining in some places in India, 
before Fa hian’s time, and continuing to do so until Hiuan thsang’s 
visit, the uninterrupted general prevalence of the Buddhist doctrines, 
seems to have continued to the middle of the seventh century of our 
era. It is probable that Buddhism was interrupted at this period by 
the Saivas; but it existed in Berar some centuries later; for an 
inscription without date, the character of which is about the tenth 
century, found in the ruins of a magnificent Buddhist chaitya or 
tope at Oomrawati, refers to the endowment of some Buddhist insti- 
tution, and hopes this very excellent religion of the people will endure 
for ever. At Buddhagaya, in Behar, an inscription about a.p. 1197, 
judging from the mention of Lakshana Sena, the son of Belal Sen, 
who built the city of Gaur, has an invocation to Buddha by the 
treasurer of Dasaratha Kumara; and Mr. Prinsep infers, from 
Dasaratha’s elder brother being called 4soko Chandra Deva, that the 
princes, as well as the treasurer, were Buddhists even at this date, 


1 Professor Wilson. 

2 Preface to the Ratnavali by Professor Wilson, 

8 Professor Wilson, in his Preface to his Plays, says, ‘‘ None of the dramatie 
compositions at present known, can boast perhaps of a yery high antiquity, and 
several of them are comparatively modern,’”’— Page xiii. 
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and Buddhism therefore existed. But there is also an inscription 
in Burmese, dated a.p. 1305, recording the restoration, after it had 
four times previously been dilapidated, of the temple of Buddha- 
gaya, by the Burmese king. Buddhism, therefore, was not extinct 
in the fourteenth century. The Raya or THE Country assisted in 
the restoration ; he, therefore, may be supposed to have been a 
Buddhist. 

2nd. The belief in a succession of Buddhas from the origin 
of things through the cycles of time, is part and parcel of the 
religious system of all Buddhist nations. It matters not, that pre- 
tended details, beyond a limited chronological period, must neces- 
sarily be fabulous; if it be shown, for the validity of the general 
question, that in the very dawn of history, there is a recorded specific 
belief in a particular fact, or series of facts. This belief will cer- 
tainly not establish the supposed fact or facts which may be 
physically impossible ; but when this is not the case, the proof of a 
very ancient admission of the existence of these facts, gives to them 
a certain air of credibility. 

We have lithographed and almost imperishable proofs of probably 
twenty-three centuries yet standing, of the positive existence of Bud- 
dhism, in multiplied inscriptions in old Pali, and in wonderful sculp- 
tures ; and in case Brahmanism could produce similar contemporary 
proofs in SANSKRIT, or in sculptures, its claims to antiquity would 
then stand upon an equal footing with those of Buddhism. Sakya 
[Buddha], in his sermons, repeatedly refers to former Buddhas ; and 
this was nearly six centuries before Christ, and before the time of 
any of the Greek historical writers: and some of these facts recorded 
of Sakya are by his devoted disciple Ananda, an eye-witness and a 
listener, who at the first Convocation after the death of Sakya, 
addresses it by saying, “the following was heard by myself,’ when 
he propounded the Suttani of the Suttapitako.—Hon, Mr. Turnour, 
J. A. 5. B. vol. vi. p. 626, and vol. vii. pp. 686, 789, and 919. 

It is related of Sakya by the Chinese authors that, in his boy- 
hood, and before he had enrolled himself amongst the Buddhist 
clergy, he met a Samanean [a Buddhist priest], and asking who and 
what he was, not only was the explanation given, but the doctrine 
[Dhammo] was expounded to him. Now, without a previous 
Buddha, there could not have been any doctrine already propounded, 
or Samaneans to expound it’. I have already shown from Fa hian’s 
text that, seventeen miles west of Sravasti, he saw a chaitya which 
contained the relics [the entire bones] of Kassapo Buddha, the 


1 Fa hian, note, p. 207, from the San tsang fa sou, liv. xili., p. 21. 
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immediate predecessor of Sakya, and those relics were objects of 
worship. He speaks also from personal knowledge of Buddhist 
schismatics, who worshipped the three Buddhas preceding Sakya, 
and repudiated and would not worship Sakya himself, the supposed 
Sounder of Buddhism. Both Fa hian and Hiuan thsang also 
repeatedly mention having seen the thrones of the four Buddhas at 
Gaya, Rajagaha, Tamalitti [the modern Tamlook], and other places, 
These facts and assertions are quite in accordance with the Buddhist 
scriptures of Ceylon, the ‘ Prrakarrya,” [or three Pitakas,] which 
Mr. Turnour first thought were written in Pali in the year 89 before 
Christ ; bat subsequently he states, in an examination of the Dipa- 
wanso, an older work than the Mahawanso, that many facts go far to 
prove that the Pitakattaya and the Althakatha were actually reduced 
to writing from the commencement of the Buddhistical era,— 
J. A. S. B. vol, vii. p. 922. 

The Mahawanso gives the names of the twenty-four Buddhas of 
the cycles, or last twelve Kappés, embracing those Buddhas men- 
tioned by the Chinese travellers. In Sakya’s first visit to Ceylon, 
B.c, 587, the King of Kalyani [about six miles from Columbo] and 
his people, ‘‘ having heard the sermon on his doctrines preached, 
obtained the state of salvation and piety.” There he thus supplicated 
THE SUCCESSOR OF PRECEDING BuppHas’: “ Oh! divine teacher, 
such an act of mercy performed unto us is indeed great. Hadst thou 
not vouchsafed to come, we should αἰ have been consumed to ashes.” 

Mahindo, also, King Asoko’s son, who had gone on a religious 
mission to Ceylon, 8. c. 306, thus addresses King Dewanam piyatisso, 
when recommending a site for a monastery: “ Thus, oh king! this 
is a spot consecrated by the four preceding Buddhas *.” 

From Arrian’s History of India I have extracted a passage, asia 
states that, immediately after the time of Bacchus, one called 
Buddha was king, and the sovereignty was handed down from 
father to son uninterruptedly for ages. This certainty does not 
prove much, but it shows that, at the time of Alexander’s expedition, 
it was made plain to Ptolemy and Aristobulus, his historians, that 
the name “ Buddha” mounted to the fabulous ages; and we trace 


} Mahawanso, p. 6. From this passage it also appears that the conversion of 
Ceylon did not take place by King Asoko’s son Mahindo, but by Sakya himself. 
The mission of Mahindo may have had a specific object. 

2 Mahawanso, p. 86: and, at page 88, the former names of towns and places 
in Ceylon, at the time of the visit of the Buddhas, is stated by Mahindo; and Mr, 
Hodgson of Nepal, in addressing the late Mr. James Prinsep, has the following 
passage, which will be more enlarged upon: “I ean trace something very like 
Buddhism into far ages and realms,”—J. A, δι, B., vol, vi., p. 685. 
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it thence, acknowledged by many nations, down to the present days, 
which is more than we can do for any Brahmanical divinity or hero. 
Had these authors, or Megasthenes, or the Chinese, recorded the 
names of Rama, or the Pandus, or Krishna, we should have had a 
kind of chronological standard of reference for them. 

The existence of the extensive Buddhist excavations in the rocks 
at Rajagaha [one chamber being capable of accommodating 500 
persons] during the lifetime of Sakya, admits of the inference that, 
from their extent, they could hardly have been executed during the 
time he promulgated his doctrines, and must, therefore, have been 
the work of Buddhists, his predecessors. It will be recollected, also, 
that the excavations in the Dekhan are referred by Fa hian to a 
period anterior to Sakya’s ministry. 

On the whole, there appears strong grounds for supposing that 
there were Buddhist teachers previously to the advent of Sakya; 
successive patriarchs, in fact, similar or superior to those who fol- 
lowed Sakya: some of whom, such as Kakusandho, Konagamano, 
and Kassapo, by their superior piety, knowledge, and success in 
the promulgation of their doctrines, obtained the superior distinction 
of being transmitted to after times as objects of reverence with all, 
and with some Buddhists as objects of worship. As the doctrines 
and practice of Buddhism fell into corruptions, neglect, or desuetude, 
the successive appearance of revivers, renovators, reformers, or sus- 
tainers, was requisite: such an one was Sakya. 

Like the Christian doctrines, those of Buddhism were, in the 
first instance, promulgated orally, and not reduced to writing until 
after the death of the propounder. Sakya, from the age of thirty, 
was acknowledged asa divine teacher, and his ministry continued 
for fifty years; yet his doctrines were not written until the first 
conyocation at Rajagaha [resembling our Councils of Nice and Trent 
for the settlement of the faith], immediately after his death, when 
the Buddhist scriptures were incorporated and recorded. In the 
Introduction to the Mahawanso, Mr. Turnour thought that the Bud- 
dhist scriptures were not reduced to writing until B.c. 104 to 76; 
and that, previously to that period, as they were traditionally pro- 
pounded, it required the successive appearance of men of eminence 
to prevent the traditions running into confirmed corruptions; but, 
as I have stated, in his account of the Dipawanso, the precursor of 
the Mahawanso by at least 150 years, he says that certain facts 
[which are mentioned] go far to prove that the Pittakattaya and 
Aithakathé were actually reduced to writing, from the commence- 
ment of the Buddhistical era, 
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That Buddhism prevailed until the fifth and seventh centuries 
we have the personal testimony of Fa hian and Hiuan thsang, inde- 
pendently of inscriptions which bring it down to a later period. But 
we have also the Chinese writer, Ma twan lin, who, after mentioning 
former embassies from India down to A.p. 428, says, the King of 
Kapila, in a.p. 466, the kingdom of Soom, in a.p. 441, the kingdom 
of Ghandara, in a.p. 455, and the kingdom of Pho le, in Α.Ὁ. 473, 
sent embassies to China. All those kingdoms practised the doctrines of 
Fo [Buddha]. From Α.Ὁ. 605 until 616 a Kshatrya ruled in India: 
in his time there were no troubles or revolts. In A.p. 618 to 627 
there were great troubles in the kingdom: the King She lo ye to 
[Siladitya] made war and fought battles, such as had never been 
seen before. All the provinces which faced the north submitted to 
him. MHiuan thsang arrived at this time, and She lo ye to received 
him at Magadha [Berar]; and, in a.p. 642, he sent an embassy to 
China, and the Emperor sent one in return, in A.D. 648, under a 
high military officer, Wang heuen tse: but, before his arrival, She lo 
ye to was dead; and his minister, Na foo te o lo na shun, who had 
usurped the government, refused to receive the embassy, and forced 
Heuen tse to retire to Thibet ; and that state and Nepaul [Nee po lo] 
being in dependence upon China [as they are to this day] furnished 
troops, with which he attacked O lo na shun and took him prisoner. 
The wives and children of the late king retired to the Godaviri river. 
Heuen tse captured them, and he then returned to China with his 
prisoner, O lo na shun. MHeuen tse had been assisted by a king of 
Eastern India, Kumara, and by the kingdom of Karna rupa [men- 
tioned in the Allahabad inscription], with 30,000 horses and bullocks, 
—Nouv. Mélanges Asiat., tom. i. p. 196. The repeated intercourse 
of the Chinese with India through these embassies, gave them the 
means of judging of the religious aud political state of that country, 
independently of Fa hian and Hiuan thsang; and this independent 
knowledge strengthens and confirms the accounts of the travellers. 

I would not desire it to be understood that I mean to express any 
decided judgment from a knowledge of facts, but simply that I give 
a record to my impressions from the perusal of such parts of the Pali 
Buddhistical annals and scriptures of Ceylon, and the French transla- 
tions (so honourable to the nation) from various Chinese authors as 
have appeared before the public. There is a vast and fertile field of 
inquiry, and further researches in the Chinese and Pali languages 
may possibly produce a conviction that it is from those languages 
we are to expect authenticated accounts of the incipient civilization of 
mankind in the Eastern World, rather than from the Sanskrit tongue 
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3rd. With respect to the third point, the facts and arguments 
already recorded would appear to suffice to establish a belief in the 
pre-existence of some kind of Buddhism in India before Sakya’s 
time; but the question of the Lao tseu, or Tao sze, explained to 
mean “ Doctors of the Supreme Reason,” is of a specific character ; 
and we find that the doctrines propounded by the teachers had 
extensive influence in China from the earliest times, and, of course, 
before Buddhism became known in China; and from the life of 
Sakya it is demonstrated that these Doctors of Reason were in India 
before it is supposed the Chinese first made their way to Hindustan. 
I have already quoted the opinion of M. Landresse that “‘ we could 
not well deny the analogy which exists between the opinions of the 
Lao tseu and those of the Buddhists; an analogy which extends to 
the very base of their doctrines, as well as to the details of the 
popular belief, and which could scarcely have sprung up in two 
countries independently of communication.’ These doctrines consti- 
tuted the faith of the population of Thibet so late as until the seventh 
or eighth century, when Sakya’s Buddhism was adopted in that 
country ; and we see, A.p. 400, that one of Fa hian’s companions 
quitted him to go with one of those Doctors of Reason to Cophenes, 
who had come with them from China. Hence, therefore, there 
appears evidence of a peculiar creed operating in China, Thibet, and 
India, in the very dawn of civilization, and continuing until the seventh 
or eighth century ; certainly until the commencement of the fifth cen- 
tury, since one of the Doctors was a fellow-traveller of Fa hian, and 
others were contemporary with Sakya. Whether the creed of the 
Lao tseu was religious or philosophical, metaphysical or practical, I 
will not undertake to discuss; but if their humility permitted them 
to travel from kingdom to kingdom with swites [for it was the suite 
of a Doctor of Reason that Fa hian’s companion joined], it is certain, 
from the life of Sakya, that they were also ascetics, like some of the 
Buddhist priests and the Hindu Rishis. On the birth of Buddha 
taking place, Ai, a Doctor of Reason, identified by M. Remusat as 
Tapasvi Muni, residing in the woods near Rajagaha, by his preter- 
natural knowledge was aware of the advent, and flew through the 
air to Kapillawattha, the residence of the king, Sakya’s father, to 
congratulate the parent of the infant. The infant was brought to 
him: he examined it, and wept and laughed alternately, and 
explained that he foresaw in the future that he could not live to 
witness its glory, as the infant would become an incarnation, and 
therefore he wept; but that he rejoiced at having seen him, as it 
would absolve him from his sins, He had then his nativity cast by 
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four Pandits, three of whom, as the child had impressions of wheels 
on his hands, predicted that he would become a Chakravarti king, 
or roller of the wheel over the earth [universal monarch, and equally 
a universal teacher]; and the fourth Pandit said the child would 
become an incarnation. This strange legend, M. Remusat says, is 
the substance of an inscription in the Magah language, which was 
found at Chittagong, and published in the Asiatic Researches, vol. 
ii., page 3837, Itis alsotold in the Ceylon scriptures, the Altha- 
kattha*; and the Thibetians have their legend, according to P. 
Georgi, about this same Tao sze, or Doctor of Reason, Ai; and the 
story in the inscription is told, but with much greater amplification 
and prolixity, and it ends with the Doctor of Reason adoring the 
future Buddha®. Had the worthy Doctor of Reason possessed a 
drop of Puranic blood in his veins, he would have fied to the extre- 
mities of the earth to have avoided this fatal stranger; but as he 
chose to visit and reverence him, it may be supposed that the creed 
of the Doctors of Reason approximated rather to Buddhism than 
Brahmanism. Additional support is given to this impression by the 
traditions related by Fa hian of certain Lao tseu, or Tao sse, 
Jrom various countries, who were visiting Buddhist shrines, being 
appalled by seeing a certain shrine, in the woods of Lan mo%*, in the 
decadence of Buddhism, surrounded by elephants; and in their 
terror they sought their safety in the neighbouring trees®. Watching 
events, however, they observed such evidence of systematic arrange- 
ments in the movements of the elephants—some carrying flowers to 
the shrine, some water, and some sweeping it—that their terror was 
turned into wonder and admiration that irrational animals should 
manifest their reverence for Buddha by gratuitously performing the 
duties of a shrine of his, which had been deserted by his priesthood 
in consequence of the decrease of population and the encroachments 
of the jungle. The Lao tseu descended from the trees, made their 
offerings, and, impressed by the facts they had witnessed, became 
for the future orthodox Buddhists. By travelling to visit Buddhist 
shrines they must have been quasi Buddhists already. Fa hian says 
the event was of no remote occurrence, and the tradition was handed 
down to his time. Hiuan thsang mentions the same tradition. 
That the Lao tseu were not viewed by Buddhists with a hostile 
feeling is manifested by the fact of no mention being made of them 
in the lists of heresies; and as aman may be heterodox without 


1 Fa hian, page 208. 2 J. A. 8. B., vol. vii., p. 802. 
3 Fa hian, note, p. 210. 
4 Somewhere N,E. of Gorakhpur, at the foot of the Nepal Mountains, _ ° P. 227. 
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being absolutely heretical, there is even no notice of them under the 
milder designation. A further indication of an anti-Brahmanical 
character is met with in the Lao tseu being called followers of 
the mystic cross, which is met with, initial and terminal, in so 
many of the inscriptions of the Buddhist caves of India, of which I 
have given examples, and which is also one of the most common of 
the associated emblems on so many of the Buddhist coins from all 
parts of India. We may add to these the extract from the life of 
Sakya, in the Chin i tian, already quoted by me, that two Tao sze, 
or Lao tseu, greeted Sakya before he had commenced his ministry; 
and he found them considerably advanced in the steps of knowledge 
towards the acquisition of the dignity of Arhan [a high order in the 
Buddhist priesthood], but that they had yet to learn the Supreme 
Reason. But Fa hian’s assertion that the Doctors of Reason [Tao 
sze] came annually from all kingdoms and all countries to adore 
Kassapo, who was supposed to have entombed himself in the heart 
of the mountain of the Cock, would seem to leave little doubt about 
the nature of their religion. 

These puerile tales, traditions, and trifling facts, have no further 
effect than to show that, 1400 years ago, there were professors of a 
creed neither Buddhist nor Brahmanical, which creed was referred 
to remote antiquity ; which was known to Indian as well as Chinese 
nations ; and that, practically, it approximated rather to Buddhism 
than to Brahmanism. 

It would simply suffice, on the subject of the 4th point, to refer 
to Fa hian’s narrative to prove, from the numerous petty kingdoms, 
above thirty in number, named and traversed by him in the beginning 
of the fifth century, that, in his day at least, India was without a 
paramount political head ; and, 200 years afterwards, Hiuan thsang 
enumerates no less than 142 kingdoms, or principalities, which he 
either visited or could give some account of. Sakya’s [Buddha's] 
father, in the seventh century before Christ, was a petty king, 
tributary to the rulers of Magadha, residing at Patna, or rather in 
those days at Rajagaha. This prince was Bimbisaro, B.c. 603°, 
whom Sakya made an orthodox Buddhist ; and it was in the eighth 
year of his son’s reign, Ajatassitu, B.c. 543, that Sakya died, who 
also must have been a Buddhist, from the aid he gave to the first 
convocation’. It does not appear that either of these princes ruled 
over India; nor even at the period of Alexander’s invasion, when it 


\Mahawanso, p. 10, and Turnour’s Introduction, p, xxix. 
2 J. A. S. B. vol. vi. p. 516. 
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is supposed' Chandagutto [in Pali] was on the throne at Patna 
[Pataliputto], was he paramount, for Porus was an independent 
ruler, and Alexander restored his kingdom to him, and added some 
of his conquests to it; and it was a question whether Chandagutto 
[ Sandracottus ὃ or Porus was most powerful.—Arrian’s Hist. Indice, 
cap. v.; also Anabasis, lib. vi., cap. ii. But the family of Porus 
could not have reigned long ; for Eucratides the Great, who ascended 
the Bactrian throne B.c. 181, was assisted by Mithridates I. against 
Demetrius, king of India [so called], and, on the latter being 
dethroned, Mithridates had for his share the provinces between the 
Hydaspes and Indus, and Eucratides all the rest east and south ; 
these tracts, in fact, comprising the kingdom of Porus. 

But as the Mahawanso places the commencement of Chanda- 
gutto’s reign at 381 B.c., and its termination 347 B.c., if these dates 
be correct2; and there appears little right to question them, for they 
are derived from the facts and circumstances of the religious and 
political connexion of the Ceylon kings, with the individual kings 
of the Magadha or Patna dynasty named ; then, instead of Chanda- 
gutto being on the throne on Alexander's arrival, it must have been 
the grandson of Chandagutto, the celebrated Asoko or Piyadasi, 
whose edicts in Pali, recorded on the columns of Delhi, of Allahabad 


and Matrah, on the rocks of Cuttack, on the shores of the east of = 


India, and on the rocks of Girnar on the shores of the west of India, 
incontrovertibly attest his supremacy. How long this was maintained 
in the family is uncertain, further than that Dasaratha, the second 
king after Asoko, and who must have been contemporary witn Aga- 
thocles, is mentioned in a Buddhist inscription in the Nagarjuna Cave 
at Buddhagaya in Behar; but supremacy had evidently passed out 
of their hands, when Fa hian visited India; nor had any other 
ambitious or talented individual been able to gather up the scattered 
and prostrate power. And equally when Hiuan thsang journeyed in 
India, a.p. 627 to 650, the country was divided into petty states ; 
but during his residence in India, there sprung up, in the decline of 


1 Professor Heeren doubts the identity of Chandagutto and Sandracottus of the 
Greeks. Col. Tod, from a Jain inscription, makes a Chandragupta reign in Ougein 
in 427. Τῇ this be the era of Vikramditya, it is a.p. 371, and if the Jain era of 
Mahavira, 8.0. 106; but in neither case can this Chandragupta be Sandracottus. In 
the Chohans of Delhi, also, there is a Chandragupta, grandson of Manika Rai, 
whose date is fixed about A.p, 695, 

2 The Burmese inscription at Buddhagaya, dated 4.p. 1305, states that the 
temple or chaitya was built by Asoko 218 years after the death of Sakya: Asoko 
therefore, lived 8.0, 325, and this corresponds with the Ceylon annals, a 
strengthens their credibility. 
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Buddhism, and during the rise of the Saivas, the movements of 
Brahmanism and the planting of the Rajput dynasties,—a Hindu 
power which was to overshadow India for some period of time, 
whose records on the Allahabad and Bhitari columns, and whose 
coins from Kanouj, give us some more substantial and honest proofs 
of their existence, of their “ having a local habitation and a name,” 
than the Puranus would have done,—I mean-the Sudra family of 
the Guptas ; ὀμέ which family, nevertheless, have no local habitation 
or name, even in the pretended prophetical chapters of the Puranas, 
the story of Chandragupta only, in the Vishnu and Bhagavat Puranas 
out of eighteen Puranas, having reference to the Magadha family 
of Patna, and not to that of Kanouj. 

Dr. Mill says, he has nowhere in Hindu chronology met with the 
slightest mention of the most renowned of the race, Samudra Gupta, 
in whose honour chiefly the inscription No. 2, on the Allahabad 
column, was recorded. Pottinger, in his History of Sinde, mentions 
the dynasty of the Sasee [Saha or Sahu??] Rajas, which had governed 
the kingdoms of Sinde for upwards of 2000 years [from before the 
seventh century, B.c.], whose princes at one period received tribute 
from eleven dependent kingdoms, and who had set the threats of the 
greatest monarchs of the world at defiance; but had there been a 
paramount sovereign in the valley of the Indus when Alexander 
descended the river, he would have been noticed in Arrian. There 
is also a paramount monarch [Adhiraja] mentioned in copper plates 
from Seone on the Nerbuddah, of the name of Deva Gupta, but 
there is no record made of his capital, and this new Gupta only 
comes to light through a prince [Prithivi Sena] who married his 
daughter, mentioning him in the inscription. The Deva Nagari of 
the inscription, deprived of a curious open parallelogram at the head 
of each letter, is that of the Allahabad column, No. 2: Déva Gupta, 
therefore, reigned after the Buddhists had lost their political power, 
and does not come into my category ; nor does the soi-disant para- 
mount sovereign Yaso Pala of Dehli, a.p. 1035, mentioned in an 
inscription on a stone in the Calcutta Museum. 

The following is an extract from a paper in the Appendix, trans- 
lated from the French, one of whose rare scholars had translated it 
from the Chinese. It is called, “ Ma twan lin’s Citation of Chinese 
Authorities regarding India.” 


1 Some of the successors of Sivajee, the Mahratta prince, were called Sahu 
Maha raj; the father of Sivajee was called “Shah,” and it is evidently not by 
accident the English have been accustomed to call the sovereign of the Mahratta 
nation, the ‘‘ Sahu Raja.” 
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“Under the Tang dynasty, in the years Woo teh [A. Ὁ. 618 
to 627], there were great troubles in India; the king [Siladitya?] 
fought great battles.” 

“The Chinese Buddhist priest, Hiuan thsang, who writes his 
travels, arrived in India at this period, and had audience of Sila- 
ditya.” 

From copper plates dug up in Gujarat, it appears there were three 
princes of the name of Siladitya, of the Balabhi dynasty at Patan ; 
the first about a.p. 319 to 350; the second is placed a.p. 523; and 
the third a.p. 559; the last is said [but not in the inscription] to 
have been killed by the Parturans, and his capital Balabhi to have 
been destroyed by them. Now, as Hiuan thsang visited Balabhi 
in the beginning of the seventh century, and saw Siladitya, who was 
a Buddhist, the Parthian invasion must have taken place after the 
date specified, or the era in the inscriptions has been mistaken. 
None of the princes of the Balabhis of Patan reigned over all India, 

There is no such name as Siladitya in the list of the Magadha kings, 
nor in the rising Gupta family of Kanouj; but in the chronology of 
Kashmir there is a Lalitaditya, about a.p. 716, who conquered 
Yasovarma of Kanouj, [the Yasovigraha of inscriptions ὃ] and over- 
ran India: but the Guptas, by their inscriptions and coins, evidently 
recovered their ascendancy as far as related to Central India. In 
the first inscription in honour of Samudra Gupta, the king of the 
North, [Kashmir ?] who had oppressed his family, was Dhananjaya, 
but there is not any such name on coins, nor amongst the Kashmir 
Rajas ; though it is worthy of remark, that there are a multitude 
of Guptas amongst the kings of Kashmir, one of whom, Xemagupta, 
Α.Ὁ. 971, was pleased to distinguish himself by destroying many 
monasteries of the Buddhists. 

The Allahabad inscriptions, the persecutions of Xemagupta, Ma 
twan lin’s notices, the Balibhi inscriptions, and the dates of the rise 
of the Rajput dynasties, are highly important, showing, as they do, 
the anarchy which must have prevailed in India from the sixth to 
the tenth centuries, and thus accounting for the disappearance of 
the political power of the Buddhists ; Fa hian found every potentate 
in India a Buddhist, and Hiuan thsang found much the same state 
of things two centuries afterwards: the fall of Buddhist power, 
therefore, must have been after their days. 

Megasthenes speaks of there being 120 nations in India; no 
doubt with numerous petty kings : and though Arrian, in his History 
of India, mentions Spartembas, Buppwa, Cradevas’, and their suc- 


Δ Lib. viii. 
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cessors from father to son, reigning for ages, in early times, as kings 
of India, it has probably reference to the country north of the Indus. 
As traits, also, of the political state of India, we must not omit 
mention of the Republic of Vassali or Allahabad, in Sakya’s time ; 
of the elective kings of Gujarat and Cutch, some centuries after- 
wards; and of Susundgo, king of Magadha, who was elected by the 
people, 471 B.c. 

The nations or tribes of the Cathezi, Oxydrace, Suraseni, Malli, 
Adraiste, and Sindomanez, mentioned by Arrian, appear to have 
been distinct from each other; and the Malli and Oxydrace were a 
free people, and therefore independent of control.from Magadha ; and 
finally, we know, when the Mohammedans invaded India, that they 
found the country in the hands of numerous petty Rajput or Sudra 
princes, most of whose dynasties, even from the showing of their own 
annals, although apocryphal authorities unless confirmed by inscrip- 
tions, were of comparatively recent origin. The Chohans of Ajmir and 
Dehli, of whom was Ajipala the founder of Ajmir, a.p. 145?: the 
Haravati Chohans, a.p. 1024: the Guptas of Kanouj, after the 
seventh century. The Rajas of Malwa are carried up apocryphally 
to B.c. 840, to Dhanji, who restored a fire temple, which was dis- 
approved of by the Buddhists. The three Rajas Bhoja belong to this 
line, and Colonel Tod fixes them respectively, a.p. 567, 665, and 1035. 
But Professor Wilson rectifies one of the Princes Karaksen from 
A.D. 135 to A.D. 676, and this is a type of other rectifications, and 
of many more that are required. The Balabhi dynasty of Gujarat, 
A.D. 144, does not legitimately come in here, as they were originally 
sun-worshippers, and afterwards Buddhists and Jains, according to 
the annals of the latter; but Buddhist, according to Fa hian and 
Hiuan thsang. The eleven sovereigns of the Sah dynasty of Sau- 
rashtra [Gujarat], brought to light by their silver coins, are nowhere 
to be met with in Hindu works; no doubt, because they were 
Buddhists,—the chief emblem on most of their coins being the 
Buddhist chaitya, and on some of them there is a seated Buddha. 
—J. A. 5. B., vol. iv., plate 49, p. 684, and vol. vi. p. 338. 

The-rise of the Anhalwara or Patan dynasty of Gujarat, [a 
fragment of the Balabhis, but it does not appear how from being 
Buddhists they became Rajputs,] is placed a.p. 696. Mr. James 
Prinsep, indeed, says the traditions of the Rajput states, lean to an 
Indo-Scythic derivation of their dynasties’, and both the Mewar 
and Gujarat dynasties of the Gehlote or Sesodia Rajputs, although 
they claim descent from the Sun, have uniformly a Parthian, and 


1 J. A. S. B., vol. iv. page 677. 
2a 2 
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therefore Buddhist, origin ascribed to them by the Persian historians. 
[J. A. S. B., vol. iv., p. 684.] And the origin of the Rahtore 
Rajputs of Kanouj, according to the Jains of Marwar as quoted by 
Colonel Tod, was Indo-Scythic. They sprung from the backbone of 
Indra; but the progenitor in the mortal form was Vavanaswa, A.D. 
300, a Yavan or Greek of the Aswa or Asi tribe. Then follows Bas- 
deo, a.p. 390, whose daughter married Bahram Sassan of Persia ; 
not a very probable alliance, supposing the lady to be a high caste 
Hindu princess : the next prince is Ramdeo, a.p. 450, and it will be 
recollected that between these two dates Fa hian found a Buddhist 
on the throne ; and in about a.p. 630, Hiuan thsang found a Vaisya 
ruling. The Guptas, therefore, of the Allahabad column and the 
coins of Kanouj; who were Hindu Sudras, if they reigned at all in 
Kanouj, must have come in after Fa hian’s time, a.p. 402-6, or after 
Hiuan thsang’s visit; and the latter is the most probable, from the 
form of the Deva Nagari used in their inscriptions and on their coins. 
Although their inscriptions mention Hindu gods, I have elsewhere 
shown that their coins have many Buddhist associations and emblems, 
as if they had not shaken off the memory of the past; but the 
moment the second series of Kanouj coins is touched upon with a 
known personage Govenda Chandra Deva, a.p. 1072, all Buddhist 
emblems disappear, and the Deva Nagari is easily convertible into 
modern Deva Nagari; and for the FIRST TIME the ancient Indian 
coins have reference to Puranic legends in the Boar avatar and discus 
of Vishnu. The rise of the Ranas of Chitor, another fragment of the 
Balabhis, is placed in a.p. 727. In a.p. 812, Chitor was invaded 
from Cabul, and in the next reign but one, about a.p. 850, Bhirtripad 
founded no less than thirteen principalities, for his sons, in Malwa and 
Gujarat ; a pretty fair specimen of the ¢hen anarchical state of India. 
The Cuchwaha race of Rajputs of Jaypur, a.p. 294. Jodhpur, a.p. 210. 
The Raos of Jaysulmer come into Puranic fable; and it is probable 
from Alexander finding the Brahman tribe located in their territories 
or near to their territories ; and from Fa hian bearing testimony in 
a.p. 401, that the Jaysulmer deserts were still inhabited by heretics, 
[probably Rajputs and Brahmans,] and Hiuan thsang stating the 
same thing; that the Raos may claim the distinction of being one of 
the most ancient, if not the most ancient and persistent of the 
Hindu dynasties. The first date is B.c. 94?, when Raja Gaja in- 
vaded Kandrupkal in Kashmir, and in a.p. 15? Salbahan con- 
quered the Punjab, but was expelled from Cabul. This Rao is 
said to have had fifteen sons, all of whom became Rajas. We may 
suppose that some of them emerged from their deserts and essayed 
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their prowess in Central and Western India. The dates, however, 
require confirmation from inscriptions or coins. The Orissa dynasty 
is made to commence a.p. 142. Whatever might have been the 
religion of the princes at this date, the reigning princes in Fa hian’s 
and Hiuan thsang’s time, by their testimony, were Buddhists; and 
in the Orissa chronology, there is a curious insertion of the Yavanas 
or Greeks having reigned between a.p. 318 and 4.p. 473. From 
the Cuttack rock inscriptions in’ Pali, and from its having possessed 
a celebrated chaitya or temple for the tooth relic of Buddha, we 
know Cuttack to have been a peculiarly Buddhist country. The 
Rajas of Bengal date from inscriptions of Kumarapala, a.p. 1017, 
and there are some few names before this prince. The Mackenzie 
Manuscripts from the South of India also give accounts of the 
comparatively recent establishment of the Hindu dynasties of the 
South. Karnata Rajas, a.p. 984; Tuluva do., a.p. 800; Chola do., 
4.p. 700 to 1000; the Pandyans, however, run up into traditional 
periods. In running my eye very rapidly over the dates of many 
hundred inscriptions, translated by the Rev. W. Taylor of Madras, 
I did not meet with a solitary inscription of the 10th century; and 
the great majority of those recording gifts to temples or to Brah- 
mans, were of the 14th, 15th, or 16th centuries, but chiefly of the 
latter. Mr. Walter Elliot, of the Madras Civil Service, who has 
published 595 inscriptions from the South of India, gives his 
earliest date a.p. 973 of the Chalukya dynasty, and tradition even 
only carries its origin to the fifth century. The other three great 
dynasties of the Dekhan, the Kalabhurija, the Bellalas, and the 
Devagiri, are still more recent’. The dates of these endless Hindu 
inscriptions thus tell a tale that cannot be misunderstood; they 
were most abundant when Brahmanical influence and Puranic beliefs 
were most prevalent, the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, and they 
are altogether wanting at the very period when Buddhist inscriptions and 
Buddhist annals tell us India professed the Buddhist faith’. 

But it is unnecessary to carry the enumeration further. Suffi- 
cient evidence is afforded that from Sakya Buddha’s time down- 
wards, with few exceptions, India had been parcelled amongst petty 
princes until the Mohammedan conquest; and evidence has been 
afforded also, that until the breaking up of Buddhism, there are 
few, IF ANY, legitimate and incontrovertible instances of Hindu 
monarchies ; of course, considering the Puranic lists apocryphal ; 
and were there no other reasons for questioning their authority 

1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. iv. p. 1. 


2 If the Rajput families were of Indo-Scythic origin, a question might be raised 
whether they could have been pure Hindus. 
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than the almost general omission of the names of the princes of 
every dynasty, whether Buddhist or Hindu, whose names and deeds 
have been brought to light in inscriptions and coins, these omis- 
sions themselves would stamp the ,Puranic chronologies with a 
character of suppression, unfaithfulness, and design, which must 
render the testimony they afford, suspicious and doubtful, even 
where true; and as they have prophetic chapters, it cannot be urged 
in their favour, that their inventors were necessitated, with a view 
to preserve consistently their claim to great antiquity, to omit all 
notice of comparatively modern dynasties. The most singular 
suppression or omission is that of Vikram4ditya, who has esta- 
blished an era, 57 B.c., which is used by the Hindus at present, 
who, indeed, claim Vikramaditya as a Hindu prince; a doubtful 
claim ; and his name not being met with in the solar or lunar lines, 
justifies the doubt. I shall, subsequently, have occasion to quote 
the opinions of competent authorities on the value of the Puranas 
as chronicles. 

Professor Wilson, in speaking of the Vishnu Purana, the date of 
which he fixes about a.p. 954, says at this time the Kshatriya rule 
[it appears to me he should rather have said the Buddhist rule, for 
many of the Kshatriyas [Rajputs] had only recently established their 
dynasties upon the ruins of Buddhist monarchies; for Fa hian 
testifies that there was not a single Hindu ruler in his time,] was 
generally abolished ; Brahmans, and even mountaineers, were ruling 
in Magadha or Bahar; at Allahabad, at Mathura [Mutra], Kant- 
puri, Kasipuri or Kanyapuri, [probably Benares or Kanouj]. The 
Guptas, a term indicating a Sudra family, reigned over part of 
Magadha; and Devarakshita, a person so named, ruled the mari- 
time province of Kalinga. Sudras and cowherds ruled in Surat, 
along the Nermada [Nerbuddah river,] and at Ougein. And 
Mlechchhas [foreigners,] possessed the country along the Indus, 
along the Chandra Bhaga, or in the Punjab, Darvika, and Kashmir. 

On the question of the fifth point, the absence of credible evi- 
dence justifies the inference, that during the prevalence of Bud- 
dhism there were few, if any kings in India, followers of the Brah- 
manical system. The prince, Sakya’s father, is stated to have been 
a Kshatrya, but it remains yet to be shown that the belonging to 
this class in the civil distinctions of society in Buddha’s time, neces- 
sarily implied the profession of a Brahmanical creed. King Pra- 
senajet, of Kosala, who was Sakya’s cousin, and a Kshatrya, was the 
first to raise a statue of Sakya in sandal wood, which was the 
model of all subsequent statues to Buddha. Bimbisaro, the king of 
Magadha, and liege lord of Sakya's father, and the contemporary of 
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Sakya, is stated by the Mahawanso to have been converted to Bud- 
dhism by,him ; and as several other members of the Maurya dynasty 
and Sunga dynasty, who occupied the Magadha throne at intervals, 
running through many hundred years, are known to have been 
Buddhists, either from inscriptions, coins, or from the Mahawanso, 
it is but a legitimate inference that the intermediate kings were also 
Buddhists, for an alternation of Monotheism and Polytheism in 
successive members of the same families is not probable. 

There are proofs of the following kings of the Magadha line 
having been of Sakya’s faith:—Bimbisaro, s.c. 603, authority 
Mahawanso and Dipawanso’; Ajatasattu, B.c. 551, authority Pali 
Buddhistical annals, J. A. 5. B. vol. vi. p. 516; Kalasoko, 8.0. 443, 
authority Mahawanso; the celebrated Buddhist king Asoko, B.c. 
319, authority inscriptions and Mahawanso; Dasaratha, B.c. 250 to 
273, inscriptions in Buddhagaya caves ; the four Mitras of the Sunga 
dynasty, s.c. 178,—coins and inscriptions at Gaya; Bhagavata, B.c. 
80,—coin with Buddhist emblems from Behat?; Chandagutto, about 


1 J. A. S. B. vol. vii. p. 928. 

2 J. A.S. B. vol. iii. pl. 25, fig. 4, p. 436. This very coin, nevertheless, has 
the erect figure with the trident, which, by being met with on coins of Kadphises of 
Cabul, associated with a bull, has induced Professor Wilson to think that it affords 
evidence of Siva having been worshipped at that early period; but the identical 
figure is met with on numerous copper coins of Kadphises [many hundred] without 
the bull; and on a splendid gold coin taken out of the monument of Kadphises at 
Cabul, the erect figure is naked, has three tails, a staff in the right hand, and a ball 
in the left, evidently, therefore, not Siva. All the coins of Kadphises, also, whether 
with or without the trident figure and bull, have the Buddhist emblem [No. 29 of 
the plate of emblems,] which is found associated with the Buddhist inscriptions in 
the caves of Western India. Mr, James Prinsep thought that Kadphises reigned at 
Cabul about a.p. 200. Moreover, the coins of Kadphises have Greek legends on 
them; the king has a Persian cap on his head, and he stands beside an altar [vide 
Fa hian]. The bull is found on the Buddhist satrap coins of Jyonpur and Ougein, 
and it was otherwise an emblem common to the Buddhists and Saivas. On some 
of Kadphises’ coins, also, the figure with the δε] and the trident, is a female, thus 
disposing of Siva, J. A. 8. B. ,vol. iii. pl. 34, fig. 1. And the association of the 
bull with Buddhism is put beyond doubt by a bull standing before the Buddhist 
sacred Bo-tree, on coins, J. A. S. B. vol. iii. pl. 18, figs. 11 and 12; and vol. vii. 
pl. ΟἹ, figs. 6, 15,19. The miscalled Brahmany bull is also seen on the Greek coins 
of Apollodotus, Philoxenus, Azus, and Azilasus, J. A. 8. B. vol. iv. p. 341. More- 
over, it is carried, together with the horseman, into the Mohammedan coins, with 
the names of the kings in Deva Nagari, as well as Arabic, Sri Mahomed Sami, 
A. H. 588, a.p. 1192, Shams ul Din, A. H. 607, &e. &e., J. A. S. B. vol. iv. 
p- 682. Some of the Greek coins of Apollodotus have an elephant as well as a 
bull with Pehlvi legend; those of Diomedes, a bull and Pehlvi; of Azilasus, 
an elephant and Pehlvi; and those of Azus, a bull and Pehlvi. There is not any 
Buddhist emblem upon the coins of the Greek Bactrian monarchs; but the moment 
we pass to the Indo-Seythic coins with Greek characters, Buddhist emblems appear 
upon them, also upon the Nysszean and the Leonine coins.—J. A.S. B. vol. v. p. 28. 
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A.D. 800, inscription at Bhilsa. An inscription at Gaya, a.p. 1197 ? 
indicates that, Chandra Deva, Dasaratha Kumara, and_Srimat 
Laximana Sena Deva, kings of Gaur, were Buddhists at that 
recent date. ‘ 

The father of Asoko, called Bindusaro, is said by the Mahawanso 
to have been of the Brahmanical faith; but with this exception, as 
the Mahawanso is silent with respect to the creed of some other kings 
of Magadha, it may be inferred from their consanguinity to known 
Buddhists, that they were also Buddhists; and this inference is 
strengthened by the assertion of Fa hian, that from the time of 
Sakya, the kings of Central India [Magadha] reverenced the Bud- 
dhist priests, and this practice of theirs was uninterrupted. Of the 
ten sons of Kalasoko, known as the Nandas, one of them is stated 
by the Mahawanso to have reigned righteously for twenty-two years, 
and his nine surviving brothers also to have reigned righteously for 
twenty-two years. We can scarcely suppose that this compli- 
mentary phrase, which is evidently used in a religious sense, would 
have been applied to heretics. The ninth brother, Dhana-nando, 
was put to death by the Brahman Chanako, who installed in the 
sovereignty over all India, a descendant of the dynasty of Moriyan 
sovereigns, endowed with t/lustrious and beneficent attributes, sur- 
named CHANDAGUTTO [the supposed Sandracottus of the Greeks], 
who reigned thirty-four years, B.c. 381. The Mahawanso does not 
make any mention of his being the son of a barber, according to 
the Greeks. The celebrated Buddhist, king Asoko, B.c. 319, was a 
grandson of Chandagutto, and reigned thirty-seven years. The 
Burmese chronology embraces the whole of the above Magadha 
kings, from the grandfather of Sakya, with similar dates, and con- 
siders them Buddhist. And here I may quote part of the Annual 
Address of the Marquis of Northampton to the Royal Society, on 
the 29th of November last. Eulogizing the late lamented James 
Prinsep of Calcutta, he says, ‘‘ Mr. Prinsep ascertained that at the 
period of Alexander’s conquests, India was under the sway of Buddhist 
sovereigns and Buddhist institutions, and that the earliest monarchs of 
India are not associated with a Brahmanical creed or dynasty.” 

If we look to the coins and inscriptions which have been brought 
to light in such profusion of late years, it will be found that they 
give weight to the testimony of the Chinese travellers. We have 
not any coins having reference to Hinduism before those of the 
Guptas, who were Sudras of Kanouj, about the eighth century, 
A.D., and even their coins are not free from Buddhist associations ; 
for the Swastica and No. 34 of the Buddhist emblems are on the 
gold coin, No. 10, pl. 26, vol. iii, p. 448, J. A. S. B., with the archer, 
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altar, figure, and humped bull; and their inscriptions show in how 
humble a relation the Brahmans stood to princes at that period, 
affording a remarkable contrast to the inscriptions of two or three 
centuries later date, [that of Harsha, a.p. 973,] in which the Brah- 
mans are styled “lords of the earth.” The coins from Affghanistan 
speak to us of Greek and Buddhist-Scythic princes only, and pro- 
bably of some fire-worshippers. Those from Ceylon are, of course, 
Buddhist ; those from Gujarat and Western India are chiefly Bud- 
dhist ; but from a few of them an inference is admissible, that some of 
the princes in whose honour they were struck, were sun-worshippers. 
Buddhism, however, or may be, its successor Jainism, long retained 
its hold in Gujarat, and, indeed, does so still. Dr. Kennedy, in his 
account of the recent campaign in Affghanistan, describing the tomb 
of Mahmud’ of Ghazni, the destroyer of the celebrated temple of 
Somnath in Kattywar, says, the specimens of architecture and 
sculpture which were taken from Somnath by Mahmud in the 
eleventh century, [January, a.p. 1026,] and which are now in the 
garden of his tomb at Ghazni’, are of Jain [Buddhist ?] origin, 
confirming the speculations of Lieut. Postans, that this celebrated 
temple, despite the disguise of supplemental Brahmanical architec- 
ture, was originally a Buddhist structure, and afterwards was appro- 
priated to the worship of Siva, and probably it was so dedicated at 
the time of its capture by Mahmud?®. 

Mr. Vincent Tregear obtained some coins from the vicinity of 
Jyonpur’, of the Devas and Darras, with legends in the oldest 
form of Pali, some of them, indeed, antecedent to the Greek inva- 
sion; and more than one coin of PurusHa Darra, which it requires 
no great stretch of credulity to identify as the coin of Porus, the 
antagonist of Alexander; and if this be admitted, then will proba- 
bility be converted into almost certainty, and Porus prove a Bud- 
dhist monarch. At the time of Alexander’s invasion, Buddhism must 
have been in the palmy days of its power‘, judging from the 
inscriptions, the coins, the topes, the temples, the monasteries, the 
obelisks, the multitudinous and gigantic cave excavations, and other 
works of art, most of which are referrible, not only by the internal 
evidence they afford, but by the testimony of the Mahawanso, to the 
period between the first and sixth centuries before Christ, and more 
particularly to the period when Asoko reigned, B.c. 319 to B.c. 282. 


1 Vol. ii. p. 60. 2 J. A. S. B. vol. vii. page €68. 
8 J. A. 8. B. vol. vii. p. 1052. 
* Mr. James Prinsep says, a century or two prior to the Christian era, Bud- 
dhism flourished in the height of its glory from Kashmir to Ceylon.—J. A. S. B. 
vol, vii. p. 1047. 
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The coins’ which were dug up at Ougein, and forwarded by Mr. 
Bax of the Bombay Civil Service to Major Ouseley of Sagar, are 
supposed to be the most ancient of all the coins hitherto found 
in India or Affghanistan. They have, indisputably, Buddhist em- 
blems upon them, and the princes in whose honour they were 
struck must have been Buddhists. The emblems are,—the chaitya’, 
Sakya’s Bo-tree, the praying-wheel, a seated figure of Buddha; a 
curious emblem, probably one of the forms of the praying-wheel ; 
and a new form of the cross, one or more of these being associated 
with a standing male figure with a long staff ; a humped bull, [some- 
times standing before the sacred Bo-tree,] an elephant, a tiger, the 
heads of oxen [such as Fa hian describes surmounting Buddha's 
staff], or a female figure seated cross-legged. Dr. Burns obtained 
precisely similar coins from Kaira in Gujarat, and therefore of the 
Ougein princes. Why have we not similar vestiges of kings of the 
Brahmanical faith ? 

From inscriptions upon copper plates dug up at Baroda in 
Gujarat, dated a.p. 812 and a.p. 822, it appears that at that time 
India was divided into four kingdoms; namely, Gajara to the west, 
the Malwa Raj, the Goura or Bengal, and the Sateshwara, south of 
the capital Elapoor. The names of the ruling kings are not given. 

But sufficient facts and circumstances have been adduced, testi- 
fying to the prevalence of Buddhist monarchies, for twelve or four- 
teen centuries before facts and circumstances bear similar testimony 
to the prevalence or even existence of monarchies under the Brah- 
manical system, excepting always the apocryphal testimony afforded 
by Puranic fables. 

With respect to the sixth point, the Chinese authors assert from 
personal knowledge, that as late.as the early part of the sixth century 
of Christ, the Brahmans in India were a tribe of strangers, and 
the chief of the tribes of the barbarians. With the bias arising 
from the Jong continued tacit admission of the claims of the 
Brahmans to an origin emanating from the fabled ages, to a sacred- 
ness of character which isolated them from their fellow men, and 
to a dignity of station which placed them at the head of the reli- 
gious system of nations, it is difficult for us to give credence to the 
assertions of the Chinese; and yet, by putting into juxtaposition 
numerous facts and circumstances, possibly trifling in themselves, 
they in the aggregate, and in the absence of positive testimony, 
sanction conclusions scarcely militating against the positive asser- 


\ J. A. S. B. vol. vii. p. 61, page 1054, 
2 Vide Appendix of Emblems. 
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tions of the Chinese. The position of Brahmans in early Indian 
society, must be gathered from the negative evidence of what they 
were not, rather than from the puranic evidence of what they were 
said to be. In investigating their position, the question of caste 
must necessarily be touched upon; but it is a matter so extensive in 
its bearings, that it will demand specific consideration. 

Our first object will be to obtain the earliest credible information 
of the ancient state of the Indian community ; and this is supplied 
by Sakya [Buddha] himself, who, in the commencement of the sixth 
century before Christ, is fortunately interrogated by his disciples on 
the subject. The details furnished by Sakya can be tested by a 
comparison with the accounts of the state of India supplied to us 
by Arrian from the lost works of Ptolemy and Aristobulus, the 
companions of Alexander; the accounts of Megasthenes, the 
ambassador from Seleucus to the reigning monarch at Patiliputto, 
[the modern Patna,] and by various other Western authors : and the 
comparison will afford no small surprise that there should be so 
many points of accordance in the details furnished to us by the 
Buddhist scriptures and the Greek historians. 

Sakya [Buddha] is represented in the Agganna-Suttan', which is 
one of the discourses in the Patiwaggo, section of the Dighanikayo, 
of the Suttapitako, to be explaining to his disciples WAsETTHO and 
BHARADDWAJO’, Brahman converts to Buddhism, the progress of 
the regeneration of the world and the constitution of society after one 
of its periodical destructions: the discourse took place in the city of 
Sawatthipura, the capital of Kosalo, [Oude,] and in the monastery of 
Pubbaramo. He says, “ Living creatures first appear by an apparitional 
birth, subsisting on the element of felicity, illumined by their own 
effulgence, moving through the air, delightfully located, and existing 
in unity and concord.” Then, it appears, a savoury substance was 
produced on the surface of the earth; one of the hitherto happy 
and passionless beings was induced to taste it, the rest followed his 
example, and the passions of sense fell upon them, and they lost 
their state of purity ; successive supplies of objects of sense, and 
successive excesses, produced a state of degeneracy, leading to the 
union of the sexes; the increase of mankind, the building of 
houses to conceal their indulgencies, the appropriation of lands and 
their cultivation, the constitution of society, the conflicts arising 
from the pursuit of selfish objects, the outrages on property and 

1 J. A. S. B., vol. vii., page 693. Turnour’s Translations. 

2 This is the identical name of the Brahman who gives the sumptuous feast to 


Bharata and his army at Allahabad, as related in the Ramayana, and who is one 
of the seven Hindu Rishis, 
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persons, the punishments resulting, and the necessity for rulers, 
laws, and their administrators. 

This is the substance of the first part of Sakya’s discourse, and 
before proceeding further, I pause for a moment to draw attention 
to the unexpected coincidence between Buddha's views of the pure 
origin and subsequent degeneracy of mankind, and our own 
Biblical accounts. Adam, in Paradise, was pure, and happy, and 
passionless; he deemed his enjoyments imperfect, he tasted the 
forbidden fruit, and fell. Adam and Eve hid themselves from the 
Lord because they knew they were naked; they were driven from 
Paradise ; the sexual passions arose, mankind multiplied, the earth 
was cultivated, the constitution of society with its evils, the neces- 
sity for rulers, &c., took place. But the chief points of coincidence 
are in the original innocency of man’s state, his indulgence, and his 
consequent fall and degeneracy. 

But taking up the state of society when outrages on property 
commenced, Buddha says :—“ Men assembled and deliberated, saying 
most assuredly wicked actions have become prevalent among man- 
kind; everywhere, theft, degradation, and punishment will prevail. 
It will be most proper that we should elect some one individual who 
would be able to eradicate most fully that which should be eradi- 
cated; to degrade that which should be degraded; to expel those 
who should be expelled; and we will assign to him [the person 
elected,] a share of our produce.” A ruler, in consequence of so 
resolving, [SAMMATO] was elected, and being the first, he was called 
the Mana-Sammato!, [the great elect ;] and being also the lord of 
[ Khettani] cultivated lands, he secondly acquired the appellation of 
Khattiyo, [Kshatrya?;] and as by his righteous administration he 
rendered [rangeti] mankind happy, he thirdly acquired the appel- 
lation of Rasa. Buddha adds: thus it was that they were elevated, 
but they are from the same stock of mankind, and of a perfect 
[original] equality with the people. 

Buddha goes on to say, “This thought occurred to the people ; 
‘Among mankind wickedness has descended ; theft, degradation, 
fraud, punishment, and expulsion, have appeared. It will be most 
proper that we should [bhaheyana] suppress wicked and impious 
acts ; and they accordingly did [bhahenti] suppress wicked and 
impious acts. These Bahmana [suppressors or eradicators] hence 
derived their first name, BRAnMANA’.”’ He then alludes to the 


1 This individual was Sakya in one of his former incarnations. 
2 The Brahmans make the Kshatrya, or warriors, the second caste, placing 
themselves first. 
3 In Asoko’s edicts on the rocks in Cuttack, they are invariably called Babhana, 
[elsewhere in Old Pali written Bamhena and Bahmana,] the Sanskrit word Brah- 
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Brahmana exulting in the wild life they were leading, in leaf huts 
built in the wilderness, and their being called in consequence 
Jhayaka; and their ceasing to exult in that life, and adds, like 
the Khaittiyo, they are no more than a division of the same tribe, 
who were in all respects on a footing of original equality. This 
appointment of suppressors, eradicators, inquisitors, or inspectors, 
is confirmed in a most singular manner from the most opposite 
and unexpected sources,—the Buddhist emperor Asoko, and the 
Greek historian Arrian. The sixth edict of the celebrated Buddhist 
emperor Piyadasi or Asoko, on the rocks of Dauli in Cuttack, and 
those of Girnar in Gujarat, appoint instructors or Censors for all 
the relations of life, adding, ‘Moreover, for their [the people’s] 
better welfare among them, an awarder of punishment is duly in- 
stalled’.”’ 

Mr. James Prinsep says, the edict may be either regarded as 
having established a system of education regulating conduct through 
life, or a system of judicial administration to take cognizance, and 
decide on all departures from moral law. But Buddha, who speaks 
300 to 400 years before the time of the edicts, says, the inspectors 
were appointed expressly to suppress wicked and impious acts; and 
from the translations of a Chinese novel by Mr. R. Thom, printed 
at Canton, called the “Lasting Resentment of Miss Keaou Lwan 
Wang,” these very persons,—the inquisitors or censors,—form a 
part of Chinese [Buddhist] policy in modern times, for the lady 
appeals to the imperial censor, ‘‘ who was traversing that part of the 
country, inspecting and reforming abuses,” for redress ! ! 

A reference to Arrian, quoted subsequently, shows that his sixth 
class of the people of India, at the time of Alexander’s inroad, 
were precisely these inspectors, or inquisitors, or censors, [episcopt} 
who reported to the kings where regal rule prevailed, and to the 
magistrates in the democratic states. We have thus Buddha, 
Asoko’s edicts, and Arrian, confirming each other’. 


mana being only met with in Modern Pali, J. A. 8. B. vol. vii. p. 427, and Béhman 
is a common term for Brahmans in the Dekhan to this day. 

1 J. A.S. B. vol. vii. pp. 254, 268, and 448. 

2 In confirmation, also, of the accuracy of Arrian’s authorities, Ptolemy, and 
Aristobulus, and Nearchus, in respect to the allusion to democratical governments 
in India, we may point out the republic of Wassali [Allahabad], mentioned by 
Sakya [Buddha] himself, and the elective kings in Gujarat brought to light by the 
coins“; not forgetting Susunago, who was elected by the people to the Magadha 
throne, 8.0, 471. And we have an instance of the practice still prevailing, in the 
chiefs of the Banswarra state electing a Raja last year. 


“ J. A.S. B, vol. vi, pp. 380, 381, and 385. 
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But to proceed with Sakya’s account of the carly state of society. 
He says, “The portion of mankind who had formed domestic 
connexions [and built houses for themselves] became Wussutakam- 
mante, distinguished as skilful workmen or artificers, and in conse- 
quence of their becoming distinguished, from their domestic ties and 
skilfulness, they obtained the appellation of Wessa, [Sanskrit, 
Vaisya,] but they were of original equality with the rest of mankind.” 

Further, there were some persons who were addicted to hunting 
{luddé], from being called ludda, ludd4, the appellation Sudd4 
{Sanskrit, Sudra,] was formed. It was thus, that to this class or 
caste of Sudd4, ‘that name was originally given; but they were of 
original equality with the rest of mankind. “From each of these 
castes, certain individuals despising and reviling their own castes 
respectively, each abandoned his habitation, and led an habita- 
tionless life [agariyan pubbajito], saying, I will become [Sumano] an 
ascetic or priest.” Hence Buddha exemplifies that the ascetic or 
sacerdotal order was formed from each of the four castes, and does 
not appertain to any particular caste. Moreover he says, they had no 
habitations, and must therefore have lived in the open air or in 
groves, or forests, precisely as Arrian’s Gymnosophists are repre- 
sented to have done’. And he concludes by saying, “ Whether 
Khattiyo, Brahmo, Wesso, Suddo, or Sumano, if they sin in deed, 
word, or thought, they go to hell; but if they are righteous in deed, 
word, and thought, and be of the true or supreme faith, by the 
merit of that faith they are reproduced after death, in the felicitous 
heavens ;”” and.in another place he says, ‘“‘ The sinful heretic, on the 
dismemberment of his frame after death, is born in the tormenting, 
everlasting, and unendurable fell.” We thus learn from the account 
of Sakya, that in his time society was divided into five constituent 
bodies,—the rulers and warriors,—the suppressors of crime, or 
inquisitors, or censors,—the artificers and mercantile class,—the 
hunters and shepherds,—and the ascetics or priests ; but these were 
all civil distinctions, excepting the last, resulting from professions 
and habits, and were entirely uninfluenced by religious prescriptions, 
or rather proscriptions. Hence the Brahmans, or rather Babhana, 
although admitted to exist, were charged with civil functions, and 
were destitute of a religious character, which was confined to the 
ascetics or priests, who were derived from all the other classes. 
Hence, also, it may be understvod, that there might be Brahman 
Buddhists, Kshatrya Buddhists, Vaisya Buddhists, and Sudra 


1 Asceticism and monachism existed amongst the Buddhist priesthood, as 
eremitism and monachism existed amongst the early Christians. 
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Buddhists, without involving the necessity of their being converts 
from another faith. 

We are thus afforded a standard of comparison with the state 
of society in India about 278 years afterwards, as described b 
Arrian, chiefly from the authority of the companions of Alexander, 
and partly from Megasthenes. The lapse of years could not have 
added two classes of society not enumerated by Sakya; namely, the 
soldiers and husbandmen, or cultivators of the soil. The former, 
therefore, must have been included in Sakya’s Khattiyo class, and 
the latter in the Sudda. For the sake of immediate reference to 
Arrian’s text of his Historie Indice, I have thought it right to annex 
the chapters in which he describes the constitution of society in 
India, from the edition, “ Georgii Raphelii; Amsteledami, 1757'.” 


1 ΧΙ, Νενέμηνται δὲ of πάντες ᾿Ινδοὶ ἐς ἑπτὰ μάλιστα γενεάς" ἐν μὲν αὐτοῖσιν 
ε , > , A ,ὔ᾿ ΄σ 2» ΄ A \ “ , 
οἱ σοφισταί εἶσι, πλήθει μὲν μείους τῶν ἄλλων, δόξῃ δὲ καὶ τιμῇ γεραρώτατοι. 
Ψ, , “ LA > 4 > , A ΄ 2 wy δι > 7 
Οὔτε γάρ τι τῷ σώματι ἐργάζεσθαι ἀναγκαίη op προσκέαται: οὔτέ τι ἀποφέρειν 
> oo 4 > A , > ΄ ΕᾺ 2 , ς ΄ 3 ΄σ ΄ 
ἀφ᾽ ὅτου πονέουσιν ἐς τὸ κοινόν: οὐδέ τι ἄλλο ἀνάγκης ἁπλῶς ἐπεῖναι τοῖσι σοφι- 
Ζ A x i PAIR ca 
στῆσιν, ὅτι μὴ θύειν τὰς θυσίας τοῖσι θεοῖσιν ὑπὲρ τοῦ κοινοῦ τῶν ᾿Ινδῶν: καὶ 
mes ει eA 
ὅστις δὲ ἰδίᾳ θύει, ἐξηγητὴς αὐτῷ τῆς θυσίης τῶν τις σοφιστῶν τούτων γίνεται, ws 
a a \ a a 
οὐκ ἂν ἄλλως κεχαρισμένα τοῖς θεοῖς θύσαντας. Εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ μαντικῆς οὗτοι 
Zs Ἢ Ξ ‘ a 
μοῦνοι ᾿Ινδῶν δαήμονες, οὐδὲ ἐφεῖται ἄλλῳ μαντεύεσθαι, ὅτι μὴ σοφῷ ἀνδρί’ 
a a ἢ 
μαντεύουσι δὲ ὅσα ὑπὲρ τῶν ὡραίων τοῦ ἔτεος, καὶ εἴ τις ἐς τὸ κοινὸν συμφορὴ 
’ A Woe 4 PA , 7 Hie. > 2 
καταλαμβάνει: τὰ ἴδια δὲ ἑκάστοισιν οὔ σφιν μέλει μαντεύεσθαι" ἢ ὡς οὐκ ἐξικνεο-. 
μένης τῆς μαντικῆς ἐς τὰ μικρότερα, ἢ ὡς οὐκ ἄξιον ἐπὶ τούτοισι πονέεσθαι- 
Ὅστις δὲ ἁμάρτοι ἐς τρεῖς μαντευσάμενος, τούτῳ δὲ ἰἄλλο μὲν κακὸν γίγνεσθαε 
μάρ peis μ μενος, τούτῳ δὲ ἰἄλλο μ γίγ 
A a ‘ ἘΣ 5 , ~ A Ν > a4 ccd > 4 
οὐδὲν, σιωπᾷν δὲ εἶναι ἐπάναγκες τοῦ λοιποῦ Kal οὐκ ἔστιν ὅστις ἐξαναγκάσεϊ 
τὸν ἄνδρα τοῦτον φωνῆσαι, ὅτου ἣ σιωπὴ κατακέκριται. Οὗτοι γυμνοὶ διαιτῶνταε 
οἱ σοφισταὶ, τοῦ μὲν χειμῶνος ὑπαίθριοι ἐν τῷ ἰἡλίῳ, τοῦ δὲ θέρεος ἐπὴν ὁ ἥλιο 
ἱ i, τοῦ μὲν χειμῶνος ὑπαίθριοι ἐν τῷ ἰἡλίῳ, T ρ ἣν ὁ ἥλιος 
΄ > a An “ 4 
κατέχῃ; ἐν τοῖσι λειμῶσι καὶ τοῖσιν ἕλεσιν ὑπὸ δένδρεσι μεγάλοισιν" ὧν τὴν σκιὴν 
, ΄ > 4 ΄ > ’; » ΄ A a , ς A cn 
Νέαρχος λέγει ἐς πέντε πλέθρα ἐν κύκλῳ ἐξικνέεσθαι; καὶ ἂν μυρίους ὑπὸ ἑνὶ 
δένδρεϊ σκιάζεσθαι: τηλικαῦτα εἶναι ταῦτα τὰ δένδρεα. Σιτέονται δὲ ὡραῖα, καὶ 
τὸν φλοιὸν τῶν δένδρων, γλυκύν τε ὄντα τὸν φλοιὸν καὶ τρόφιμον, οὐ μεῖον ἤπερ 
« ΄ ~ , » 9 Ὁ DLE ’ ε , +} iS} Ul 
ai βάλανοι τῶν φοινίκων. Δεύτεροι δ᾽ ἐπὶ τούτοισιν οἱ γεωργοί εἶσιν" οὗτοι πλήθει 
»“ > ~ as A - ᾿, a > \ > 7. y+ ΄ A 
πλεῖστοι ᾿Ινδῶν ἐόντες: καὶ τούτοισιν οὔτε ὅπλα ἐστὶν ἀρήϊα, οὔτε μέλει τὰ 
΄ 4 > A ‘ , Ὁ 3 φ Ν \ , Coy 
πολέμια ἔργα, ἀλλὰ τὴν χώρην οὗτοι ἐργάζονται: καὶ τοὺς φόρους τοῖς τε βασι- 
a 3 ΄ \ > 
λεῦσι Kal τῆσι πόλεσιν ὅσαι αὐτόνομοι, οὗτοι ἀποφέρουσι' καὶ εἰ πόλεμος ἐς 
TAX nr nn > ~ , ~ > / A So) > θέ; Ν if 6 
ἀλλήλους τοῖσιν ᾿Ινδοῖσιν τύχοι, τῶν ἐργαζομένων τὴν γῆν οὐ θέμις σφὶν ἅπτεσθαι, 
> ‘ > A A ~ 4 > A ς A ~ ν i, > , 
οὐδὲ αὐτὴν τὴν γῆν τέμνειν: ἀλλὰ οἱ μὲν πολεμοῦσι καὶ κατακαίνουσιν ἀλλήλους 
“- > > A a ~ x 
ὅπως τύχοιεν, of δὲ πλησίον αὐτῶν κατ᾽ ἡσυχίην ἀροῦσιν, ἢ τρυγῶσιν, ἢ κλα- 
a ΕΥ̓͂ , ; , 3 ? a € ΄ © 4; ‘ 
Sodow, ἢ θερίζουσιν. Τρίτοι δέ εἰσιν ᾿Ινδοῖσιν οἱ νομέες, οἱ ποιμένες τε καὶ Bov- 
κόλοι, καὶ οὗτοι οὔτε κατὰ πόλιας, οὔτε ἐν τῆσι κώμῃσιν οἰκέουσι. νομάδες τέ 
a A ΄ > , 
εἰσι, καὶ ἀνὰ τὰ ὄρεα βιοτεύουσι: φόρον δὲ καὶ οὗτοι ἀπὸ τῶν κτηνέων ἀποφέρουσι" 
καὶ θηρεύουσιν οὗτοι ἀνὰ τὴν χώρην ὄρνιθάς τε καὶ ἄγρια θηρία. } 
fe 
XII. Τέταρτον δὲ ἐστι τὸ δημιουργικόν τε καὶ καπηλικὸν γένος. Kat οὗτοι λει- 
ro N ΄ > ΄ 2 “ὦν a ͵΄ , L@ 
Toupyol εἰσι, kal Popov ἀποφέρουσιν ἀπὸ τῶν ἔργων τῶν σφετέρων, πλήν ye δὴ ὅσοι 
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Arrian divides the Indians into seven classes, and arranges at 
the head of them those called sophists, σοφισταί, or learned men, 
who were inferior in number to the other classes, but far surpassed 
them in honour and distinction. They did not labour nor con- 
tribute to the public support, but they sacrificed to the gods’ for 
the public welfare, and assisted private persons in making their 
sacrifices. They were the sole persons skilled in divination. They 
made predictions of the seasons of the year, and of impending 
public calamities, but they did not predict with respect to private 
affairs. If they predicted falsely they were condemned to silence in 
future. They went naked; in the winter they basked in the sun, and 
in summer reposed in the meadows and cool places under trees’, 
some of which Nearchus describes as covering five acres, [πλέθρα] 
and capable of shading ten thousand men. They lived on fruit and 
the bark of trees. 


Si ea ee nee , = ‘ ‘ A > a Aa , 
τὰ ἀρήϊα ὅπλα ποιέουσιν οὗτοι δὲ καὶ μισθὸν ἐκ τοῦ κοινοῦ προσλαμβάνουσιν. 
Ἔν δὲ τούτῳ τῷ γένει οἵ τε ναυπηγοὶ καὶ ot ναῦταί εἰσιν, ὅσοι κατὰ τοὺς ποταμοὺς 

, ΄ Η͂ ΄ > ΤΥ ὅν κ ε , ΄ κ᾿ ΄ 
πλώουσι. Πέμπτον δὲ γένος ἐστὶν ᾿Ινδοῖσιν, οἱ πολεμισταί: πλήθει μὲν δεύτερον 
μετὰ τοὺς γεωργοὺς, πλείστῃ δὲ ελευθερίῃ τε καὶ εὐθυμίῃ ἐπιχρεόμενον" καὶ οὗτοι 
> \ , a Ἔξ τ 4. ῃ ,¢ ae , ‘ 
ἀσκηταὶ μόνων τῶν πολεμικῶν ἔργων εἰσί. Τὰ δὲ ὅπλα ἄλλοι αὐτοῖς ποιέουσι, καὶ 
ἵππους ἄλλοι παρέχουσι: καὶ διακονοῦσιν ἐπὶ στρατοπέδου ἄλλοι, οἱ τούς τε 
ἵππους αὐτοῖς θεραπεύουσι, καὶ τὰ ὅπλα ἐκκαθαίρουσι, καὶ τοὺς ἐλέφαντας ἄγουσι, 
καὶ τὰ ἅρματα κοσμέουσίτε καὶ ἡνιοχεύουσιν. Αὐτοὶ δὲ, ἔστ᾽ ἂν μὲν πολεμεῖν δεῖ, 
πολεμοῦσιν: εἰρήνης δὲ γενομένης, εὐθυμέουσι' καί oy μισθὸς ἐκ τοῦ. κοινοῦ 

, ad c ἣν ΄ 3753. > ~ > ΄ σ. ΄ > 
τοσόςδε ἔρχεται, ὡς καὶ ἄλλους τρέφειν am αὐτοῦ εὐμαρέως. Ἕκτοι δέ εἰσιν 
Ινδοῖσιν, of ἐπίσκοποι καλεόμενοι. Οὗτοι ἐφορῶσι τὰ γινόμενα κατά τε τὴν 
χώρην, καὶ κατὰ τὰς πόλιας" καὶ ταῦτα ἀναγγέλλουσι τῷ βασιλεῖ, ἵναπερ βασι: 
λεύονται ᾿Ινδοί' ἢ τοῖς τέλεσιν, ἵναπερ αὐτόνομοι εἰσί καὶ τούτοις οὐ θέμις ψεῦδος 
ἀναγγεῖλαι οὐδὲν, οὐδέ τις Ἰνδῶν αἰτίην ἔσχε ψεύσασθαι. Ἕβδομοι δέ εἰσιν, οἱ 
ὑπὲρ τῶν κοινῶν βουλευόμενοι ὁμοῦ τῷ βασιλεῖ, ἢ κατὰ πόλιας ὅσαι αὐτόνομοι, 

A fol > “ Ud ‘ > , A 7 ket , > iz ‘ A , 
σὺν τῆσιν ἀρχῆσι. Πλήθει μὲν ὀλίγον τὸ γένος τοῦτό ἐστι, σοφίῃ δὲ καὶ δικαιό- 
τητι, ἐκ πάντων προκεκριμένον: ἔνθεν οἵ τε ἄρχοντες αὐτοῖσιν ἐπιλέγονται, καὶ 
ὅσοι νομάρχαι καὶ ὕπαρχοι καὶ θησαυροφύλακές τε καὶ στρατοφύλακες, vavapyxot 
τε καὶ ταμίαι, καὶ τῶν κατὰ γεωργίην ἔργων ἐπιστάται. Tapeew δὲ ἐξ ἑτέρου 
γένεος, οὐ θέμις: οἷον τοῖσι γεωργοῖσιν ἐκ τοῦ δημιουργικοῦ, ἢ ἔμπαλιν: οὐδὲ δύο 

» » Ψ A > A > s - la > οὗ » ΄ > c ¢ , 
τέχνας ἐπιτηδεύειν τὸν αὐτὸν, οὐδὲ τοῦτο θέμις: οὐδὲ ἀμείβειν ἐξ ἑτέρου γένεος 
εἰς ἕτερον' οἷον, γεωργικὸν ἐκ νομέως γενέσθαι, ἢ νομέα ἐκ δημιουργικοῦ. Μοῦνον 

’ : o~ A > A , ? a > 4 ΄“ 
σφίσιν ἀνεῖταί, σοφιστὴν ἐκ παντὸς γένεος γενέσθαι: ὅτι οὐ μαλθακὰ τοῖσι σοφι- 
στῇσιν εἰσὶ τὰ πρήγματα, ἀλλὰ πάντων ταλαιπωρότατα. 

1 We have it from the mouths of the gymnosophists, that they worshipped 
God only with hymns, nor did they sacrifice animal life at all; Arrian, therefore, 
in his τοῖς Θεοῖς θύσαντας, must have slipped into the plural number while thinking 
of his own polytheism. Elsewhere he says they worshipped Gop only. 

2 Ficus Indica. One of these trees in the Nanah Mawal, in the Dekhan, of 
which I have a drawing, and under which I encamped for some days, was capable 
of affording vertical shade to 20,000 men ; allowing a foot and a half square to 
each man. 
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The next class to the sophists was the husbandmen, γεωργοί, the 
most numerous in the Indian community. These did not carry 
arms nor engage in war, but cultivated their lands and paid tribute 
to the kings or the rree cities. In intestine wars it was looked 
upon as a crime to devastate their fields, and they quietly attended 
to their harvest and vintage. 

The third class was the shepherds, νομέες, or herdsmen, ποιμένες 
re καὶ βουκόλοι, and these neither lived in towns nor villages, but led 
a wandering life in the mountains, hunting birds and wild beasts, 
and paying tribute from their herds and flocks. To this day, this 
class of society is separate and distinct from the Hindu community, 
under the name of BRiINJARIES, with precisely the manners and 
habits described by Arrian. They do not follow the Brahmanical 
or Puranic creeds, but have their own peculiar faith and ceremonies. 
I had occasion, formerly', to call public attention to the zdentity of 
the peculiar personal ornaments worn by the Brinjaries, male and 
female, and those sculptured on the figures in the Buddhist caves in 
Western India; and the mention of the tribe by Sakya and Arrian, 
gives increased interest to the reference. 

The fourth tribe was that of the artificers and tradesmen, 
δημιουργικόν τε καὶ καπηλικὸν : they were public servants, and paid 
tribute by their labour’, excepting such as fabricated arms. These 
were paid by the treasury. In this class, also, were ship and boat 
builders. 

The fifth tribe was that of the soldier, πολεμισταί, who exclusively 
used arms and engaged in military affairs ; and they were supported 
from the public treasury, As was the case with Western nations of 
the same age, they used war chariots, drawn by horses, in battle ; 
and as has occurred in Europe, the testimony of this fact is only 
found in ancient writings and sculptures, the usage having ceased 
for ages. 

The sixth class was that of the episcopi, ἐπίσκοποι, or inquisitors, 
who denounced all offenders and offences, whether in town or 
country, to the kings where kings ruled, and to the magistrates 
where communities governed themselves. Arrian here pays a high 
compliment to the moral tone of the Indians at this period, by 
saying, that it was not lawful for these inquisitors to report untruly ; 
but, indeed, the Indians have never been charged with the want of truth ! 


1 Transactions of Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iii. 

2 Arrian evidently describes the Bara Balowteh village system, still in existence ; 
the trades working gratuitously for the government, and the husbandman paying 
them by a trifling share of his produce. 
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The seventh class consisted of those who consulted on public 
affairs: they were few in number, but far superior to all the others 
in wisdom and equity. From them were chosen the leaders of 
armies and fleets, provincial governors, magistrates, and superin- 
tendants of rural affairs. Arrian concludes by saying, that it was 
unlawful for these classes to intermarry with each other; and it 
was not permitted to a husbandman to marry amongst the me- 
chanics, nor the reverse; nor could one man exercise two trades, 
nor leave his own and adopt another; a husbandman could not 
turn shepherd, nor the latter turn mechanic. Nevertheless, all 
classes might join that of the sophists, [in fact that class was so con- 
stituted,| whose life,so far from being an easy one, was the most 
painful of all. The most singular feature in this description of the 
constituents of Indian society in the third century before Christ, 
IS THE ABSOLUTE AND TOTAL OMISSION OF THE TERM BRAHMAN, 
AND OF ANY ALLUSION TO THEM WHATEVER; moreover, the term 
never once occurs from the beginning to the end of Arrian’s 
Historie Indice. 

Is it possible to suppose, therefore, that a talented and distin- 
guished person like Arrian, high in station, and with all the neees- 
sary means at his disposal, who sat down deliberately to give an 
account of a great people, should have forgotten to mention the 
primary and most influential class of society, the Brahmans. If 
they had been a numerous body, or held any station whatever; 
indeed, if they had existed at all, excepting as Ma touan lin describes 
them, 700 years afterwards, ‘“ chief of the tribes of Barbarians,” 
[foreigners,] or as Soung yun speaks of them, “The Brahmans 
[who] are considered as the superior cast amongst the STRANGERS,” 
they ought to have had a place in Arrian’s account of the constitu- 
tion of Indian society. In fact, when ,he notices them in his Alex- 
ander’s Expedition, which is only done, I believe, thrice, and then 
casually, he evidently alludes to them as a tribe. After speaking 
of the towns of the Malli!, which were below the junction of the 
Jelum and Chenab, he says, “ Alexander led his forces to a town of 
the Brahmans*,” apparently in the territories of the Malli, for it was 
said some of the Malli had sought refuge in it. The town and 
castle were vigorously and pertinaciously defended by its inhabitants, 
15000 of whom lost their lives;] and this very defence proves that 
the Brahmans® were armed, and, therefore, not exclusively a sacer- 

1 A free people living under their own laws. Anabasis, lib. vi. cap. vi. 

2 Anabasis, lib. vi. cap. vii. 

8 In lib, vi. cap. xvii. Arrian identifies these Brahmans with the sophists [or 


gymnosophists] of Indian society, [ot δὴ σοφισταὶ τοῖς Ivdois εἰσιν,] and as the 
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dotal class as they pretend to be from their very origin. But, in 
truth, there is no mention whatever of the Brahmans, [the Gymno- 
sophists not being Brahmans,] until Alexander had descended 
below the confluence of the Hydaspis and the Acesines, [Jelum and 
Chenab,] to the Hydraotes, [Ravi,] somewhere about the present 
Multan, and proximately to the only locality in India where Fa 
hian found heretics congregated in numbers, the arid country 
between the Indus and the Jumna. MHiuan thsang, also, in the 
seventh century, locates a heretic population, without saying whether 
it was Brahmanical or not, between the Indus and Ajmir. And the 
Chinese general, Heuen tse, who had carried O lo na shun, the 
minister of King Siladitya of Berar, prisoner to China, A.p. 648 to 
650, on his return to India to find the philosopher’s stone, says, he 
travelled all over the kingdoms of the Brahmans, [Po lo mun,] which 
were met with in the country called the waters of Pan cha fa, [Pun- 
jab.] But previously to enlarging on the probably secular character 
of the Brahmans, it is necessary to call attention to the points of 
correspondence between Buddha’s description of the origin and 
constitution of Indian society, and the description of Indian society 
by Arrian. In the end of the seventh century before Christ, or the 
beginning of the sixth, Buddha divides the population of India into 
five distinct bodies: 

Ist. The rulers and lords of cultivated lands, Khettani, whence 
Khattiyo, [in Sanskrit, Kshatrya.] 

2nd. Suppressors, eradicators, inquisitors or censors, [Bahmana 
or Bhabana; in Sanskrit, Brahmana. | 

3rd. Artificers, mechanics, tradesmen, &c., Wessa, [in Sanskrit, 
Vaisya. } fi 

4th. The shepherds, herdsmen, and hunters, Sudda, [in San- 
skrit, Sudra. | 

5th. The priests and ascetics, Samana, [in Sanskrit, Sramana, | 
constituted from the four preceding classes. 

About 270 years afterwards, Arrian’s authorities, the companions 
of Alexander, together with Megasthenes, divide the population of 
India into seven distinct bodies. 

5th. The military tribe, which combined with the seventh class, 
[the counsellors,] corresponds with Buddha’s first tribe. 

6th. The inquisitors, suppressors, eradicators or censors, cor- 
responding precisely with Buddha’s second class. 

4th. Artificers, mechanics, tradesmen, &c., corresponding exactly 
with Buddha’s third class. 


sophists belonged to all castes, it is impossible these miscalled Brahmans could 
haye been the same as the modern Brahmans, 
282 
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3rd. The shepherds, herdsmen, and hunters, corresponding 
exactly with Buddha’s fourth class. 

Ist. The sophists, corresponding exactly with Buddha's fifth 
class, for the sophists were constituted from all the other classes. 

Arrian’s second tribe is that of the husbandmen, the most 
numerous of all, but it is not specifically mentioned by Buddha; 
however, as he derives Khattiyo [Sanskrit Kshatrya,} from Khettani, 
cultivated lands, it should be comprised in his first class, for the 
Sudra tribe is limited, from their habits, to the hunters and shep- 
herds; there is, therefore, no other location for the husbandmen 
than amongst the Khattiyos. Arrian describes the husbandman as 
respected, and having his rights preserved even in the strife of war. 

Arrian’s small seventh class of leaders of armies and fleets, 
governors and magistrates, is not distinctively put forth by Buddha, 
but it must be included amongst his “ rulers,’ and belongs, there- 
fore, to the Khattiyo tribe. 

Although the above two accounts of the state of the Indian 
population were written with an interval of nearly three centuries 
between them, it appears to me that few persons can read the 
details without the strongest impression being left upon their minds, 
that both accounts essentially describe the same state of society, in 
fact, the same social organization of the nations of India; nor can 
the reader fail to be struck with surprise, not that there should be 
discrepancies, but that there should be such extensive accordance, 
after the lapse of three centuries, between the details supplied by 
foreigners, heretics, and Greeks, and those supplied by a learned 
native, himself prince, saint, spiritual leader, and historian. 

It remains to be asked, whether these accounts describe a 
Buddhist or Brahmanical state of society. Buddha mentions 
Bahmans, [Brahmans,] but they belonged to a secular class; they 
bore civil offices, and the sacerdotal class was entirely distinct from 
them ; and, indeed, it was so constituted, that it was impossible 
Brahmans could have belonged to it, with the exclusive character 
they now arrogate to themselves. Moreover, the institution of 
inquisitors, or censors, isa Buddhist institution ; it is found recorded 
in Asoko’s edicts in the third century before Christ, shortly after or 
contemporary with Alexander’s invasion; and it exists to this day 
amongst the Buddhists of China. As far as this fact goes, there- 
fore, Buddha’s and Arrian’s description relates to a Buddhist 
social system. 

In all states of society, even in incipient civilization, it is found 
that members of the community are set apart for sacerdotal pur- 
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poses. Buddha states, that this order in India was the Samana or 
Buddhist priesthood, and the account of Arrian practically does not 
militate against it; and as no other sacerdotal class whatever is 
mentioned as a constituent body, the people in general must neces- 
sarily have been Buddhist. 

With respect to the pastoral class, shepherds and herdsmen, if it 
be represented by the modern Brinjaries, it is to this day not 
Brahmanical. It is not stated by Buddha what was the religious 
persuasion of the rulers, including the Khattiyos and the Wessos, 
[Vaisya,] but we have so many ancient inscriptions and coins of 
Buddhist kings, and No COINS WHATEVER OF ANCIENT ffindu rulers 
until the seventh or eighth century a.p., or even doubtful inscriptions 
before the fourth century, that it is not unfair to infer, combined with 
the preceding facts, that the rulers were generally Buddhist, as is 
asserted by the Chinese; and I have already quoted Mr. James 
Prinsep’s cpinion, which is ‘of the highest value, that at the time of 
Alexander’s inroad, India was not only under Buddhist rulers, but 
Buddhist institutions. With respect to the Vaisya, [or tradesmen 
class,] a considerable proportion of the bankers and Wanees (dealers 
in grocery, grain, drugs, &c.,] are Jains, [a schismatic offset from 
the Buddhists,] in many parts of India to this day. 

It is found that Arrian’s sixth, fourth, third, and first classes, 
correspond exactly with the second, third, fourth, and fifth classes 
described by Buddha; the same arguments, therefore, apply to 
them, and the same deductions are admissible, as in the former 
instances. Arrian’s fifth tribe of soldiers, and his seventh class of 
leaders of fleets and armies, &c., belong to Buddha’s “rulers and 
lords of cultivated lands.’’ A class of ‘counsellors’ does not apply 
to a society with Brahmanical phases, and it might have grown 
out of the necessities of government and the progress of civili- 
zation between Buddha’s and Alexander's time. Mr. B. Hodgson, 
however, in his translations of the Nepalese accounts of the peopling 
the valley of Nepal, quotes the following:—‘ Sakya Sinha, [Bud- 
dha,] who was born at Kapila Vasta, [Oude,] accompanied by 
the Raja of Benares, 1350 bhikshu’s, CouNsELLoRS OF STATE, 
and a crowd of peasantry, made a pilgrimage to Nepal.” J.A.S. B., 
vol. ili. p. 220. “The counsellors,’ made a class of society by 
Arrian, but not so distinguished by Buddha, were nevertheless, 
according to these Nepalese authorities, as ancient as Buddha’s time; 
and as they accompanied him as a religious teacher, they would 
be Buddhists. Although Arrian makes a distinct class of coun- 
sellors, Nearchus, speaking of the sophists, says: —* Brachmanas in 
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civitatibus versari, et Reges sequi, et eorum consiliarios esse ; cveteros 
vero que ad naturam pertinent contemplari; et ex his Calanum 
fuisse.”” Strabo, lib. 15. Now we know from all authorities, these 
gymnosophists, sophists, or miscalled Brahmans, from the want of 
caste, and from other causes, could not have been Brahmans ; but as 
they conformed to a Buddhist state of society as priests and coun- 
sellors, they might have been Buddhists. I have stated that Arrian, 
in his Historie Indice, never once mentions the name “ Brahman,” 
nor alludes to it; but in his Anabasis, in the mention of the Brahmans 
in Upper Scinde, who had occasioned the defection of some towns, 
he INCIDENTALLY says, they were the sophiste of the Indians, and, 
consequently, constituting his first and most dignified class. It is 
now desirable to show that Arrian, and probably, from him, many 
other Western authors, may have mistaken the Samana of the Bud- 
dhists for the Bahmana of the Hindus. Arrian makes the sophists 
or gymnosophists the sacerdotal class of Indian society, and they 
were constituted FROM ALL OTHER CLASSES OF INDIAN SOCIETY: 
ANY ONE WHO CHOSE MIGHT BE A SOPHIST; which goes the length 
of saying that an outcast might turn Brahman!! In the Hindu 
system, the Brahmans being sprung from the mouth of Brahma,— 
belonging to an exclusive body, into which it was impossible that 
any other part of the Indian population should enter or be received, 
who could neither eat nor drink with, nor even touch, their fellow 
men of a lower denomination without pollution,—it would surely 
not be necessary to proceed one step further to prove that Arrian’s 
sophists, with sacerdotal habits and absence of caste, coULD NOT 
POSSIBLY HAVE BEEN BrRAHMANS. But Arrian, and Fa hian, and 
others, supply additional facts, which strengthen the deduction, that 
the sophists or gymnosophists could not have been Brahmans, at 
least with their modern pretensions. The Brahmans are not known 
ever to have gone naked, like the sophists. The Brahmans are not 
known ever, with one exception, to have ascended the funeral pile 
alive, like Calanus and the Buddhist patriarch Ananda’; so far from 
it, their life was guarded by every conceivable religious and moral 
panoply that selfishness could invent, and superstition impress upon 


1 Turpe apud eos [the supposed Brahmans] putari corporis morbum: quem 
si quis veretur, seilpsum igni e vita educit: nam constructo rogo super eum 
perunctus sedet, et accendi jubens immotus comburitur! Strabo, lib, 15, And 
shortly afterwards, he says, Calanus ascended the funeral pile according to the law 
of his country, 

Διαλεχθῆναι δ᾽ ἑνί τούτων Καλάνῳ ὃν καὶ συνακολουθῆσαιτῳ βασιλεῖ μέχρι 
Περσίδος, καὶ ἀποθανεῖν τῷ πατρίῳ νόμῳ τεθέντα ἐπὶ πυρκαΐαν" τότε δὲ ἐπὶ λίθῳ 


τυχεῖν κείμενον. 
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the minds of monarchs and nations ; they guarded their lives, even 
against the wives of their bosom, by making it disgraceful and 
degrading for them not to rush into the flames which consumed the 
body of their deceased husbands; for which, however, there is not 
any authority in the Vedas. The Brahmans, in their modern arro- 
gance and exclusiveness, cannot come into contact with their fellow- 
men of a lower caste than themselves, or partake of their hospitalities 
without pollution, much less, therefore, could they DINE with 
Greeks and foreigners as did the two sophists at Taxila, mentioned by 
Strabo on the authority of Aristobulus. ᾿Δριστόβουλος δὲ τῶν ἐν 
Ταξίλοις σοφιστῶν ἰδεῖν δύο φησὶ, Βραχμᾶνας ἀμφοτέρους, τὸν 
μὲν πρεσβύτερον ἐξυρημένον, τὸν δὲ νεώτερον κομητην, ἀμφοτέ- 
pois δ᾽ ακολουθεῖν μαθητάς: παρερχομένους δὲ καὶ πρὸς τὴν 
᾿Αλεξάνδρου τράπεζαν παραστάντα“ δειπνεῖν. 

One of these was shaven, the other wore his hair, and both 
followed Alexander for some time; indeed, the elder of the two, 
[Calanus?] continued with him, being clothed and fed. Tov δὲ 
συναπᾶραι μέχρι τέλους, Kal μεταμφιάσασθαι καὶ μεταθέσθαι 
τὴν δίαυταν, συνόντα τῳ βασιλέι επιτιμώμενον SE ὑπό τινων 
eye, ὡς ἐκπληρώσειε TA τετταράκοντα ἔτη της ἀσκήσεως ἃ 
ὑπέσχετο. Strabo, lib. 15. And that there might be no mistake 
about this being the habit of the sophists at large, and that the 
miscalled Brahmans might take their food from anybody without 
pollution, Strabo says a little after, that they “investigated about 
nature, and foretelling of storms, droughts, and diseases; and 
entering into a city, dispersed themselves in the markets ; and from 
whomsoever they met, bringing figs or grapes, they received gratui- 
tously; and if oil, it;was poured upon them, and they were anointed 
with it: and every rich house was open to them, even to the women’s 
apartment, and when they entered, THEY SHARED IN THE MEAL 
and conversation.’ ‘The hardiest maintainer of the identity of the 
gymnosophists and Brahmans will scarcely assert that a Brahman 
can partake of anybody’s meal, or suffer himself to be greased by 
whomsoever pleases in the street. 

"Edn δ᾽ αὐτοὺς καὶ τα περὶ φύσιν πολλὰ εξετάσαι, Kal προ- 
σημασίαν ὄμβρων, αὐχμῶν, νόὀσὼν᾽ ἀπιόντας δ᾽ εἰς τὴν πόλιν 
κατὰ τὰς ἀγορὰς σκεδάννυσθαι: ὅτω δ᾽ ἄν κομίζοντι σῦκα ἢ 
βότρυς περιτύχωσι, λαμβάνειν δωρεὰν περιέχοντος" εἰ δ᾽ ἔλαιον 
εἴη, καταχεῖσθαι αὔτων καὶ ὡλείφεσθαι: ἅπασαν δὲ πλουσίαν 
οἰκίαν ἀνεῖσθαι αὐτοῖς μέχρι γυναικωνίτιδος" εἰσίοντας δὲ 
δείπνου κοινωνεῖν καὶ λόγων. 
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In addition to the preceding, Megasthenes says, as quoted by 
Strabo, “Ovos ἣν καὶ ὁ KaXavos ἀκολαστος ἄνθρωπος, καὶ ταῖς 
᾿Αλεξάνδρου τραπέζαις δεδουλωμένος, that Calanus was ἃ de- 
pendant at the table of Alexander, a position in which no Brahman 
could have remained; but from the following it will be observed, 
the objection would not hold good in case the sophists were Bud- 
dhists. A friend of mine, long resident in Burmah, tells me, that 
the Buddhist priests daily quit their monasteries before sunrise, 
with a begging pot at their breast, their heads being entirely shaven 
and uncovered, and they pass through the streets without looking 
to the right or to the left, [like the Samanero who met Sakya before 
he became Buddha,]} and without saying a word. The laity piously 
disposed put food, already cooked, into the begging pot: when the 
priest has enough he goes to his monastery and eats his breakfast. 
Before twelve o'clock he proceeds as in the morning, and collects his 
dinner: after twelve o'clock he cannot eat. It is thus seen that 
the Buddhist priest eats from the hands of every man without pollu- 
tion; and, like the miscalled Brahmans [sophists] of the Greeks, 
requires neither fire nor kitchen. 

If it be objected that the gymnosophists submitted to painful 
penances like the modern Hindu Tapasvis, or Sanyasis, it will be 
recollected that Buddha himself gave them the example in sitting 
under his sacred tree [Ficus Indica] at Gaya, for sir vears, until life 
was nearly extinct, expiating his misdeeds, whatever they were, or 
propitiating the Great First Cause. And the ascetic Buddhist priest, 
described by Fa hian, who lived for forty years in his cave near the 
mountain of Security, in Ceylon, exhibits another type of the 
sophists ; indeed, ascetism and eremitism, as well as monachism, 
were a part of Buddhism. If it be borne in mind also, that the 

3rahmans of Alexander's time, if they were a sacerdotal tribe at all, 
were commanded by the Vedas daily to take animal life, and use 
flesh in their sacrifices and bloody rites’, a habit not interdicted 
until the NINTH CENTURY by Sankhara Acharya, the Saiva reformer, 
after the fall of Buddhism, and that the sophists and gymnosophists 
lived, by their own account, Buddhist-like, [vide Palladius de Brag- 
manibus,] entirely and exclusively upon fruits, grain, herbs, and 
water, and never took animal life—Brahmans and sophists must be 
as wide as the poles asunder in their habits. 

Saint Ambrosius, who writes on the location, doctrine, and 
manners of the Brahmans, [Brachmani a nonnullis gymnosophiste a 


1 Vide Dr. Steyenson’s Translations of Portions of the Rig Veda. 
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quibusdam philosophi seu sapientes Indorum appellantur.| says he had 
his account from the mouth of Bishop Muszeus, who had travelled 
to India, China, the Punjab, and Affghanistan, for the purpose of 
seeing Brahmans, in the middle of the fourth century, A. D., and. 
who saw Alexander's altars, nevertheless did not see a Brahman, 
“ Quedam ergo nova, non autem Brachmanos se vidisse affirmat ;” 
but Muszeus conversed with Scholasticus, a Thebean, who went to 
India vid the Red Sea, landing on the coast of Malabar and pro- 
ceeding to Ceylon, who had seen Brahmans; and as he was seized 
by some petty chief and kept in servitude for six years, he learnt 
the native language, and may be supposed, therefore, to describe 
with sufficient means of accuracy. He says, “ Quod genus Brach- 
manorum non ex propria tantum voluntate secularibus rebus renuntiat, 
sed potius ut ex judicio Dei pendens, ac divinitatis ope suffultum, 
Naturaliter enim audi in finitimis fluvii regionibus vivunt. Nudli 
apud eos quadrupedes, nullus terre cultus, nullus ferri usus, nullum 
instrumenti genus quo fieri aliquod opus possit. Wabent autem illic 
deliciosas atque optimas auras, et saluberrime temperatas. CoLUNT 
SEMPER DEvUM, cujus veram quidem ac distinctam notitiam se ha- 
bere profitentur, omnemque providentie ejus ac divinitatis rationem 
discernere. Jugiter orant, orantes vero non orientalem partem, 
unde oritur sol, aspiciunt; sed celum potius intuentur. Edunt 
autem ea que super terram pecudum more potuerint invenire, hoc 
est arborum folia, et olera sylvestria.’ He then says they live near 
the Ganges, and separate from their wives after the birth of a son; 
and adds “ Hec est ergo vita et conversatio Brachmanorum.” We 
have here nearly the same description of the sophists, miscalled 
Brahmans, from the personal knowledge of a Christian bishop in 
the fourth century a.D., which Buddha gave in the sixth century B.c., 
of Buddhist priests, and Alexander’s polytheist historians gave in the 
third century B.c. The so-called Brahmans of Ambrosius, there- 
fore, could not have been Brahmans at all, because they emanated 
from society at large,—because they went naked,—because they 
were monotheists and not polytheists,—-because they were entirely 
cut off from all secular occupations,—because they lived on water, 
and herbs, and grain, and did not offer animal sacrifices, [which 
the Brahmans did then and do now, formerly even partaking of the 
sacrifices,]|—and because they led a sylvan and the Brahmans an 
urban life. A very few years after St. Ambrosius wrote from the 
personal testimony of Muszus, the worldly and secular habits of 
the Brahmans is attested by Fa hian, who had them on board ship 
with him, TRADING TO CHINA AS MERCHANTS!! The rest of 
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Ambrosius’s account is compiled from different authors ; but, singu- 
larly, there is no mention of any other philosophic or religious 
sect, but that which he calls Brahmanical. In one place he makes 
Dandamis say to Alexander, “ Nos honoramus Deum, et amamus 
hominem, negligimus aurum, contemnimus mortem.” And further, 
he adds, “ Amicus mihi est omnium Deus, et de ipsis cum eodem 
rebus loquor, malorum hominum verba non audio. Colum habeo 
pro tecto, terra mihi tota pro lecto est. Fluvii mihi potum minis- 
trant, mensam silva suppeditat. Non vescor animalium visceribus, ut 
leones, neque intra pectora mea incluse quadrupedum aut volatilium 
carnes putrescunt, nec sum mortuorum sepulchrum, sed providentia 
naturalis omnes mihi fructus ut lac mater infundit.’”” An anonymous 
author, quoted in the book of Palladius, relates a colloquy between 
Dandamis, called king of the Brahmans, and Alexander, and puts into 
the mouth of the former the substance, and almost the words, of the 
Buddhist decalogue. ‘‘ Nil appetit amplius quam ratio nature fla- 
gitat; locus non prebetur invidie, ubi nullus superior est: nulla nos 
ludicra spectacula nec equina certamina, nec scenicas turpitudines 
affectamus ; sanguinis fluenta manantia abhorremus; nullus apud nos 
incestus, nullum adulterium, nulla corruptio nominatur.” ‘“ Non 
suscipit Deus sacra sanguinea. Cultum diligit incruentum, spernit 
funesta libamina verbo propitiatur orantibus.” “In honorem divinum 
pecudes innocuas non mactamus ;”’ and the following passage occurs 
in marked contrast to the habits of Fa hian’s merchant Brahmans: 
“Nos mercandi gratia pontum classibus non sulcamus,”’ &c., &e. 
And the following passages would seem to refer to the multitudinous 
Buddhist caves in India :—‘‘ Quin potius, in defossis telluris spe- 
luncis, aut concavis montium latebris capaciter habitamus.” And 
“Tutius nos defendit ab imbre spelunca quam tegula.” From the 
following passage it would appear they were not all entirely naked, 
—a fact which would remove the only objection to their being Bud- 
dhist priests :—‘‘ Nullus apud nos pretiosus amictus est, nulla vestis 
fucato colore contexitur. Membra papyri tegmine, vel quod est 
verius pudore velantur.” 

The mention by this author of theatrical representations is 
curious, as it is one of the ten chief interdicts of the Buddhists to 
witness scenic representations, while Brahmans wrote plays. 

The Brahmans are now polytheists, and the best that can be said 
of them is, that they may anciently have worshipped the elements, 
while the sophists worshipped onE Gop. When Calanus was per- 
suaded by Alexander to abandon his companions, and follow him, 
the sophists censured Calanus, that he should prefer any other lord 
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to Gop:—“"Oru ἀπολιπὼν THY Tapa σφισιν εὐδαιμονίαν, ὁ δὲ 
δεσπότιν ἄλλον ἣ τὸν Θεὸν ἐθεράπευε ":" and Dandamis, in his 
reply to Alexander, expressly says, God is the great king. He is 
my Lord*, and sous Gop. ᾿Εἰμὸς ovtos δεσποτης καὶ Ocos povos. 
And several other authorities to the same effect can be quoted. 

By torturing metaphysical obscurities and incongruities, those 
who desire it endeavour to fix upon the Buddhists a disbelief in the 
existence of God in heaven, or a soul in man; but such beliefs are 
utterly incompatible with the acknowledged belief of the majority 
of the people in Buddhist nations, in a future state of rewards and 
punishments,—of heavens and hells of various degrees, necessarily 
involving a belief in a Judge and Dispenser of these rewards and 
punishments,—of a belief in transmigration, with a power of 
obtaining a knowledge of the previous states of existence; thus 
establishing continued identity and consciousness. The very fact 
of the pious and bloodless annual sacrifices to the manes of deceased 
ancestors, establishes the belief in the existence of the soul after 
death. But because the Buddhists also believe that it is possible for 
an individual, [practically one in thousands of millions or billions,] by 
PERFECT VIRTUE and PERFECT KNOWLEDGE, to escape from further 
transmigrations, or probationary existence, and to attain NiButrt, 
or Nirwana, or final emancipation, or absorption into the First Cause, 
who is necessarily passionless and incapable of suffering, the Bud- 
dhists are stigmatized as atheists. Buddha's own hymn, on his 
becoming a Buddha, testifies to his belief in God:— 


Through various transmigrations 

I must travel if I do not discover, 

The BuwvER whom 7 seek ; 

Painful are repeated transmigrations ! 

I have seen the Arcuirecr, [and said, ] 

Thou shalt not build me another house ; 

Thy rafters are broken, 

Thy roof timbers scattered ; 

My mind is detached [from all existing objects, | 
I have attained to the extinction of desire *. 


Who is the BuinpER he must discover, ere he can escape from 
mortal sufferings? Who the architect that builds up his frame anew 
through successive painful transmigrations, until by perfect virtue 
and perfect knowledge he discovers the builder, and escapes from the 
architect who keeps him in a probationary state? The requisite 
degree of virtue and knowledge being attained, he ceases to have 


1 Lib, vii. cap. 11. 2 Palladius de Gentibus Indice. 
° Vide The Ceylon Friend, 1837 to 1839, p. 189. 
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sublunary feelings, desires, or sufferings,—has final emancipation,— 
loses personal identity, the ET ceases, and becomes incorporated 
with the First Cause! This may be startling to Christians, but it 
is not atheism. 

In a sermon of Buddha's, he says, “On account of cleaving to 
existing objects, renewed existence (or reproduction after death) 
[occurs]; on account of reproduction of existence, birth ; on account 
of birth,—decay, death, sorrow, crying, pain, disgust, and passionate 
discontent. But from the cessation of ignorance, is the cessation of 
consciousness, body and mind, sensation, reproduction, birth, sor- 
row, pain,” &c. ἕο, Can it be that the propounder of these opinions 
was an atheist, and disbeliever in the existence of the soul? These 
notices of Buddha’s doctrines are from translations from the Pali 
by the Rev. D. J. Gogerly in The Friend, and he elsewhere says, the 
Buddhists believe in supernatural agency, excepting the agency of an 
almighty, self-existent Being, the creator of all! 

Buddha describes the Brahmans as filling secular offices only, 
between 543 to 600 B.c.; and Nearchus, quoted by Strabo, says 
the Brahmans followed kings, and from them their counsellors were 
chosen ; others contemplated nature, and Calanus was one of these. 
Arrian mentions a town of Brahmans, and the inhabitants defending 
it pertinaciously, 325 p.c.; and Fa hian found them as merchants, 
taking goods to China for sale, in the ship in which he embarked, 
A.D.412. We have them, therefore, through successive ages, proved 
to be engaged in secular and worldly pursuits. There being serious 
objections to the suppesition that the sophists or gymnosophists 
were Brahmans, it remains to be shown what approximation there 
is between the sophists and the Buddhist priests. The Buddhist 
priests [Samana], like the sophists, could not engage in secular 
pursuits at all; they begged their simple daily food, and therefore 
ate out of everybody’s hands without pollution or degradation, 
and could have dined with Alexander, like the sophists, without 
loss of caste; and the ascetic part lived on fruits, herbs, and 
water, like the sophists. They sprung from every class of 
society, like the sophists. Ananda, the Buddhist patriarch, like 
Calanus, ascended the funeral pile ;—the Buddhists did not destroy 
animal life, like the sophists. In some of the Buddhist caves of 
Western India, personages, evidently of a sacred character, are 
sculptured entirely naked, as the gymnosophists are represented, 
and I have drawings of such figures’. Moreover, Clemens Alex- - 
andrinus, who makes a distinction between the Bahmana and the 


» Vide Appendix, 
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Samana, calling the latter Semnoi, Seyvol, plainly the Buddhist 
priesthood, says that the Semnoi passed all their lives naked; and 
that there may be no mistake about whom he means, he says they 
had pyramids over the bones of some god which they worshipped. 
This is in fact the Buddhist chaitya containing relics. Clemens and 
Arrian were contemporaries ; and there can be no doubt from Cle- 
mens’ statement, that the gymnosophists of the latter, as both describe 
the same class, were the Samana or Buddhist priests. Clemens also 
mentions the Buddhist nuns, and called them Yeuvat. And finally, 
like the sophists, the Buddhists were not polytheists, but originally 
worshipped the First Cause, or Buddha, as God, and did not worship 
the elements. Does it admit of a question, therefore, to which of 
the two classes—Samana or Bahmana—the description of Arrian 
applies? It may be objected, that the very fact of Arrian’s stating 
that no man could quit his own class, and go into another, excepting 
only the sophists,—drop his own trade, and take up that of another, 
—or marry out of his own class, involves proofs of the existence of 
the Brahmanical institution of castes. But setting aside the fact of 
the sacerdotal order being derived from all the classes, which is 
utterly impossible in the Brahmanical system; the distinction of 
castes, or professions, or grades of society, as it may be severally 
called, exists to this day without being considered a religious 
institution amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon and the Jains of 
India, who are schismatic offsets from Buddhism; and my autho- 
rity with respect to the Jains, is a profound Orientalist, Col. 
Miles. Describing the Jains of Gujarat and Marwar, whose 
images of their saints are always represented naked, like the gym- 
nosophists, he says, ‘‘ The marriages are confined to their respective 
classes ;’ that is, the Visas intermarry with the Visas, and the Dassas 
with the Dassas, &c. &c.1 And with respect to the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, The Friend, a Ceylon magazine, for December, 1838, has an 
article on caste, from which the following is an extract:—“ There 
is this difference between Brahmanical and Buddhist caste, that the 
former is considered to be a divine ordinance, whilst the latter is 
regarded SIMPLY AS ACIVILINSTITUTION. Indeed, strictly speaking, 
there is no Buddhistical caste, though there is caste amongst Bud- 
dhists. The priesthood may be conferred indiscriminately upon all 
classes [this is what Arrian says of the sophists]; and when the 
rite of ordination has been received, the son of the meanest outcast 
can demand equal honours with the scion of majesty. In actual 


1 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
vol. iii. p. 353. 
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practice, there have been too many innovations upon this wholesome 
appointment, and CASTE PREVAILS IN EVERY PART OF CEYLON 
[amongst the Buddhists], though not with the same severity as 
upon the coast of India. One single instance may suffice as an 
example. It is upon record, that in 1835, some of the schools in 
connexion with the Church Mission at Cotta were thrown into 
temporary embarrassment, for no other reason than because certain 
of the children, at their annual feast, drank coffee out of the same 
cup as some of their class-fellows of a lower caste, [that is to 
say, of a lower or different position in society?]’” Arrian’s sophists 
and Buddha's samanas might take a share of anybody's meal; but 
it is to be doubted whether the Buddhist Khettano would have dined 
with the Wessa, or the latter with the Sudda. Buchanan Hamilton, 
in his work on Mysore, mentions Brahman Jains; and the same 
fact is more than once met with in the Rev. W. Taylor’s reports on 
the Mackenzie MSS. ; and it is seen how often Fa hian has men- 
tioned Brahman, and Vaisya, and Sudra Buddhists, and the four 
castes attending periodical Buddhist sermons and prayers in Ceylon 
1429 years ago! Hence, no argument can be drawn from the 
marriage interdict mentioned by Arrian, that it was of a religious 
origin, and pertaining to castes ; for caste, as a religious distinction, 
neither did nor does exist amongst Buddhists or Jains. 

With respect to the interdict to the change of trades and occu- 
pations, it appears little more than the type of the system which has 
since prevailed in Europe in its guilds and corporations, for the same 
purpose,—that of insuring the utmost perfection in the manipula- 
tions of art: in the East by professions being handed down from 
father to son; and in the West, by none but the previously initiated 
or instructed being received into bodies whose specific object was the 
exclusive exercise of a particular trade or business. 

Although it was impossible that the sophists or gymnosophists 
of Arrian could have been Brahmans, yet from his casual assertion 
to this effect, in his Anabasis, which has been already quoted, it is 
probable most of the Greek authors have adopted an error, which 
might very.readily have originated in the principal authorities Arrian 
quotes,—Ptolemy and Aristobulus, mistaking Bahmana [Brahmans] 
for Samana [Buddhist priests], or Brahmana [Brahmans] for Sra- 
mana [Buddhist priests]. 

The interchange of the words involving the substitution of an 
initial letter only, might readily occur in modern times to those not 
thoroughly acquainted with Oriental languages; how much more 
likely, then, was it to occur to the Greeks, coming into Upper India 
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as utter strangers, and utterly ignorant of the language of the people 
amongst whom they penetrated in a hostile manner, and little likely 
to have lengthened familiar intercourse with them? But even in 
the cases of Strabo and Clemens, the former making a distinction 
between Brachmanes and Germanes, and the latter between Brach- 
manes and Semnoi, the descriptions of both classes are applicable to 
different orders of the Buddhist priesthood. So far we can say of 
Arrian, that he describes ONLY ONE SACERDOTAL CLASS IN INDIAN 
SOCIETY, AND THAT ONE CLASS COULD NOT POSSIBTY HAVE BEEN 
COMPOSED OF BrAuHMANS; from the simple fact of its being con- 
stituted from all classes of society. His error, however, has fixed 
an impression upon the mind of the European world, which has led 
to the facile credence of Brahmanical pretension, and diverted the 
thoughts from all inquiries or investigations impugning their claims. 
This is instanced in a marked manner in a book in the library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, published in London, 1665, the year of the 
great plague, and called Palladius de Gentibus Indie εἰ Bragmanibus, 
which opens with “De Brachmanibus sive Gymnosophistis, testimonia 
Veterum ;” thus at once identifying the naked philosophers with the 
Brahmans. The following authors are quoted in the volume:— 
Strabo, died 25 B.c.; Cicero, born 106 3.c., died 43 8.6. ; Plinius, 
born 23 a.p., died 79 a.p.; Plutarchus, died 120 a.p.; Arrianus, 
born about 124 a.p., died 161 a.p.; Apuleius, in the second cen- 
tury; Clemens, born 150 a.p., died 203 a.v.; Porphyrius, born 233 
A.D., died 303 a.p.; Philostratus, in the end of the second century; 
Postellus, born 1505 a.p., died 1587 a.p.; Palladius, born 368 a.p., 
died 431 a.p.; Vossius, born 1577 a.p., died 1649 a.p.; Labbzus, 
born 1607 a.p., died 1667 a.p.; St. Ambrosius, born 340 a.p., died 
397 a.D.; and an’ anonymous Latin author. The oldest writer of 
the whole of these is Cicero, who confines his notice to a few words, 
and says, “ The sophists of India are naked, and bear the Caucasian 
snows of winter without complaint, aud burn themselves without a 
groan’.” This is not a description to apply to Brahmans; but it 
applies to Calanus, who nevertheless is called a Brahman by Strabo, 
from the authority of Aristobulus ; and it applies in part to the 
Buddhist patriarch Ananda, who burnt himself on an island in the 
Ganges. Cicero lived at a time, although five hundred years after 
Buddha, when Buddhism pervaded the length and the breadth of the 
land in India; and if he wrote from what was then known in the 
Western world respecting India, his description would probably be 
intended for the Samana, instead of the Bahmana. 


1 Tuse, Queest, lib. y. 
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Strabo, who died B.c. 25, is the next author quoted, and his chief 
authority is Megasthenes, who tells most marvellous tales, and is 
proportionably in discredit. He says, the philosophers of India [he 
does not call them priests] were divided into two classes, the Brach- 
manes and the Germanes. Minute details are given of the Brah- 
mans; but the details apply almost equally to the Buddhist priests, 
and no mention is made of the chief features of Puranic or modern 


Brahmanism, i.e. Polytheism, animal sacrifices, and caste exclusive- - 


ness. Indeed, the following passage would appear only to apply to 
that part of the Buddhist priesthood which educated its disciples or 
aspirants in a sacred grove [αλσος] or temple in a wood. One of 
the most celebrated of the Buddhist monasteries [Wiharo] was 
called “of the vast solitude; and the life of Buddha shows how 
much it was his practice to teach in groves and woods as well as in 
monasteries. The Brahmans have, indeed, in modern times, their 
temples in groves and woods; but Iam not aware that they have 
resident collegiate establishments for the instruction of disciples. 
AtatpiBew δὲ τους φιλοσόφους ἐν ἄλσει TPO τῆς πόλεως ὑπὸ 
περιβόλῳ συμμέτρῳ λιτῶς ζῶντας ἐν στιβάσι καὶ δοραῖς, 
ἀπεχομένους ἐμψύχων καὶ ἀφροδισίων, ἀκροώμενους λόγων 
σπουδαίων, μεταδιδόντας καὶ τοῖς ἐθέλουσι. 

The above passage contains two other matters which separated 
the gymnosophists from the Brahmans. Those who became gymno- 
sophists abandoned their wives and families, and all connexion with 
women ceased, and they abstained from everything having life,—the 
very habits of Buddhist priests; while Brahmans, as a class, are 
not known to have put away their wives from them, nor to have 
dissolved their domestic ties, and they were commanded to make 
animal sacrifices. 

With respect to the Germanes, by which we can only understand 
the Buddhist sacerdotal order, Strabo [7. 6. Megasthenes] says, those 
of them were the most honoured who were called Hylobii, [probably 
Arhan or Arahat, from the Pali ari, sinful passions, and hatéatia, 
being destroyed?] thus showing a knowledge of the classes of the 
Buddhist priesthood. These Hylobii lived in the woods, subsisting 
on wild fruits and vegetables, with vestments from the bark of trees, 
and abstaining from wine and women. Kings consulted them 
through messengers, and by them God was worshipped and propi- 
tiated. This is applicable verbatim to the ascetic Buddhists.—the 
more particularly so, as one God only is spoken of. Τοὺς δὲ Γερ- 
pavas Tous μὲν ἐντιμοτάτους Ὑλοβίους φησὶν ὁνομάξεσθαι, 
ζῶντας ἐν ταῖς ὕλαις ἀπὸ φύλλων καὶ καρπῶν ἀγρίων, ἐσθῆτος 
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δὲ φλοίων δενδρίνων, ἀφροδισίων χωρὶς καὶ οἴνου" τοῖς δὲ βασι- 
λεύσι συνεῖναι δ᾽ ἀγγέλων πυνθανομένοις περὶ τῶν αὐτίων, καὶ 
δ ἐκείνων θεραπεύουσι καὶ λιτανεύουσι τὸ Θεῖον. . “". 
Strabo also quotes Nearchus, which passage I have already given. 

Pliny is the third author in order of time quoted. He died a.p. 
79, nearly seven hundred years after the advent of Sakya, and at a 
time when the existence of the Grecian monarchies in Affghanistan, 
and probably in the Panjab, may be supposed to have made the 
Western world somewhat familiar with India. Nevertheless, he 
makes no mention of Brahmans, but says, “Philosophos eorum 
quos gymnosophistas vocant, ab ex-ortu ad occasum perstare con- 
tuentes solem immobilibus oculis ; ferventibus arenis toto die alternis 
pedibus insistere’.’ These self-tormentors are, no doubt, Arrian’s 
gymnosophists, derived from all classes of society, and consequently 
not Brahmans. 

Plutarch is the next in order of time, and in the extract given 
he does not make any mention of Brahmans, but speaks simply of 
the gymnosophists; and the extract is made up of the occult 
questions put by the Greeks to the gymnosophists, and their inge- 
nious answers. Calanus and Dandamis are mentioned’, and God is 
spoken of in the singular number. 

The fifth author quoted is Arrian, of whom I have already said 
enough. 

Apuleius, who ‘lived in the second century a.p., is the sixth 
author quoted in order of time. He states nothing about Brahmans, 
but says the wise men of India were called gymnosophists, who 
neither cultivated lands, possessed flocks, nor had to do with secular 
affairs. Wisdom ran through them, from the venerable master to 
the youngest disciples, all Buddhist characteristics; and he satis- 
factorily proves that they could not have been Brahmans, but 
belonging to a monastic fraternity, by saying, ‘“ Igitur ubi mensa 
posita, priusquam edulia apponantur, omnes adolescentes ex diversis 
locis et officiis ad dapem conveniunt,’ combined with ‘“ Qui nihil 
habet adferre cur prandeat, impransus ad opus foras extruditur‘,” 
evidently alluding to the daily collection of food by the monastic 
Buddhist priests, a duty which is imperative upon them. Apuleius 

1 The Brahman did not retire to the woods until he was a grandfather; and 
then took his wife with him, if she chose to go. Menu, chap. vi. verses 2 and 3. 
The Hylobii, therefore, could not haye been Brahmans. Moreover the Brahman 
could never appear naked, and not even bathe without some covering. Menu, 
chap. iv. verses 45 and 78. 

2 Nat. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 2. 5 Plut. Vita Alexandri. 
4 Apuleius in Floridis. 
VOL. VI. 20 
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is eloquent in praise of the gymnosophists, but has not a sentence 
which is not applicable to a class of the Buddhist priesthood ; and 
there is reason to suppose that his gymnosophists were the Buddhist 
or Jain priests. 

The seventh author quoted is Philostratus, who died at the end 
of the second century: he quotes Damis, who makes the Brahmans 
worship and sacrifice to the sun, and obtain their fire from it, like 
the modern Parsees ; he adds, they [the Brahmans] wore long hair, 
with a white mitre upon their heads, [the Parsee priests wear a 
white turban at present,] and their vestments were in the Exomi- 
dum? form; they made the ground their bed, ate herbs, went bare- 
foot, and each carried a staff and a ring, with which occult properties" 
were associated. Philostratus evidently describes the magi of 
Persia, and I introduce his notice to show how very loose the ideas 
of the ancient Western writers were in regard to the Brahmans*. 
His description would apply more closely to the Buddhists than to 
the Brahmans, particularly as the magi did not take animal life, and 
believed in the transmigration of souls ;—indeed, there are many 
marked features in common, in the religion of the magi, the Sabians 
[Semnoi, Samana?], and the Buddhists. The Buddhism of Sakya, 
in fact, without any great incongruity, might be looked upon as a 
reformation of the magism which preceded Zoroaster, [Sakya was 
prior to Zoroaster, | or of the still more ancient Sabaism. 

The eighth author quoted in order of time is Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, who, as he lived between a.p. 150 and 230 a.p., may be 
supposed to write from the accumulated knowledge of India resulting 
from its continued relations with the West. He quotes, however, 
not Ptolemy, Aristobulus, or Megasthenes ; but Alexander Cornelius 
Polyhistor, who lived about 80 years B.c. He divides the wise men 
of the East into two classes,—the Brahmans and the Semnoi, which 
he says, means worthy of veneration [Samana]; and that there 
may be no mistake about whom he means by the latter, he says, 
they worship a pyramid, under which they suppose the bones of 
some god to be deposited,—the unquestionable chaitya or temple of 
the Buddhists. He says the Semnoi [Samana] pass their lives 
naked’; nor are those true gymnosophists nor true Semnoi who use 
women. He says, also, there was a class of females called Semnai, 


1 E€qpts, a waistcoat without sleeves. 

2 Philostratus, Vita Apollonii, lib. iti. cap. 4 et 5. 

3 Buddhist or Jain figures, cut in the rock, and entirely naked, from thirty-five 
to seventy feet high, exist to this day in Kanara, and are represented in the 73rd 
and 74th plates of Moor’s Hindu Pantheon. 
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precisely corresponding to the class of Buddhist nuns. The Semnoi 
observed the heavens, and predicted the future. There is not any 
mention of the Semnoi or the Brahmans living in the woods. The 
Brahmans, he says, neither drank wine nor ate animal food: some 
took food daily; others every third day only: they contemned death, 
and did nothing to live, believing in regeneration. Now all this 
applies rather to the Buddhist priests than the Brahmans; for the 
latter, in those early days, were great slaughterers of animals, at 
their sacrifices, and consumers of the sacrificial meat; although 
their caste [if they had any ] would have disabled them from eating 
it from the hands of others, or at the table of Alexander!. There is 
one passage, however, of Clemens, which cannot apply to the Bud- 
᾿ dhists, for he says some of the Brahmans worshipped Hercules and 
Pan. I am not aware that any other Western authors than Clemens 
and Arrian mention this worship of Hercules at all; and Arrian 
does not say that the Brahmans worshipped him, but that the Indian 
people, called the Suraseni, did so, who had two large cities on the 
Jobares [Jumna?] called Methara and Klisobora. The former is 
plainly Mathura, but Klisobora is gone down the stream of time 
together with the knowledge of who its inhabitants the Suraseni 
were. 

Ἥρακλέα δὲ, ὅντινα és ᾿Ινδοὺς ἀφικέσθαι Χόγος κατέχει 
Tap αὐτοῖσιν ᾿Ινδοῖσι γεγενέα λέγεσθαι. Τοῦτον τὸν ᾿Πρακλέα 
μάλιστα προς Youpacnvay γεραίρεσθαι, ᾿Ινδικοῦ ἔθνεος, ἵνα 
δύο πολιες μεγάλαι, Μέθορά τε καὶ Κλεισόβορα καὶ ποταμὸς 
᾿Ιωβάρης πλωτὸς διαῤῥεῖ τὴν χώρην αὐτῶν. Τὴν σκευὴν δὲ 
ovtos ὁ Ἡρακλέης ἡ ἥντινα ἐφύρεε; Μεγασθένης eyes ὅτι ὙΠ 
τῷ Θηβαίῳ ᾿Ηρακλεῖ, os αὐτοὶ ᾿Ινδοὶ ἀπηγέονται" 

It has been attempted to identify this Theban Hercules mith 
Siva or Mahadeva of the Hindus, whose worship so extensively 
prevails at the present day; but setting aside Megasthenes’ ques- 
tionable authority about the Theban Hercules, even if his worship 
existed, it must have been on a limited scale, for Arrian says there 
were few records or memorials of him, no doubt alluding to his 
temples. Ἡρακλέους δὲ ov πολλὰ ὑπομνήματα. If, therefore, 
there were few records or memorials of the Theban Hercules, con- 
verted by some into Siva, and that two cities only, of all India, are 


1 Menu says, a Brahman perishes by attendance on a king, chap. ili, verse 
64; and he cannot accept a gift from_any king not born a Kshatriya, chap. iv, 
verses 84 and 86. 

2 Arrian, Historize Indicze, cap. viii. 3 Historize Indicze, cap. v. 
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mentioned as associated with the worship of the supposed Siva, it 
may be admitted, that the formidable superstition which is now 
grown to such a giant height, was in Alexander's [or Arrian’s] 
time, only in an incipient state. But there are serious objections to 
this identity of the Theban Hercules with Siva. The worship of 
Hercules was never associated with that of the Phallus, the type of 
Siva; the exploits of the two gods have not any accordance, nor 
have their figures, nor costumes. Hercules is usually represented 
naked, [and no Brahmanical idol is ever represented naked,] resting 
on aclub; or half naked with the skin of the Nemean lion round 
his loins; but originally he was represented with a spear and 
buckler. There are few figures of Siva, as his temples usually 
contain only the cylindrical stone called the linga [Phallus,] and I 
have never seen a figure of him with sword and buckler, or club ; 
the trident is his weapon ; his most ancient known form has three 
faces and four arms; he has a high cylindrical kind of cap upon 
his head, in the web of which the crescent moon and a skull 
are entangled ; a third eye ornaments his forehead, and his dress is 
the Indian Dhotee. In one of his characters he has a necklace of 
skulls and the nag snake [Coluber nag] in his hand or about his 
person ; the chief votaries at the temples of Siva are women, while 
into the temples of Hercules, [at least that at Gades,] women and 
pigs were not allowed to enter. Hercules, and Siva, and Brah- 
manism, therefore, have no apparent relation; the contrary is the 
case with respect to Buddhism. Hercules, impatient of disease, 
like Calanus, and Ananda the Buddhist patriarch, burnt himself on 
the funeral pile, and his friends, Buddhist like, raised altars to him 
on the spot where his cremation had taken place, and subsequently 
temples were dedicated to him and his worship became general. 
Buddhist like, he had a sacred tree, the white poplar; and Buddhist 
like, he was deified, because he was a pattern of virtue and piety. 
Here the parallelism ends, for the whole tenor of the life of 
Hercules was that of energetic action, while that of Buddha was 
contemplative repose; the one upheld virtue by the force of arms, 
the other by the power of reason. 

If, however, the Greeks found a god worshipped by a few of the 
people of India, which God they thought had certain resemblances 
to the Theban Hercules, it is plain they did not find that worship 
associated with the worship of the Phallus ; and if it were possible 
to convert this Hercules into Siva, then Siva’s principal characteristic, 
the phallic worship, had not yet commenced; and the silence of 
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the Chinese travellers in India, and of Chinese authors down to the 
seventh century, A.D., on the subject, strengthens the inference’. 

Alexander Polyhister mentions, [and he is the only author who 
does so, 1 believe,] that some of the [miscalled] Brahmans wor- 
shipped Pan; but in the multitudinous idols of the Hindu pantheon, 
Ido not think I ever read or heard of, and certainly never saw, a 
figure half man and half goat. He probably alludes to some rustic 
worship which has long ceased. The quotation from Clemens being 
short and important,—it is annexed. 

Βραχμᾶνάν γ᾽ οὖν οὔτε ἔμψυχον ἐσθίουσιν, οὔτε οἵνον 
πίνουσιν ἀλλὰ οἱ μὲν αὐτῶν καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἡμέραν, ὡς ἡμεῖς, 
τὴν τροφὴν προσίενται, ἔνιοι δ᾽ αὐτῶν διὰ τριῶν ἡμερῶν, ὥς 
φησιν ᾿Αλέξανδρος ὁ Πολυΐστωρ ἐν τοῖς ᾿Ινδικοῖς. καταφρονοῦσι 
δὲ θανάτου, καὶ παρ᾽ οὐδὲν ἡγοῦνται τὸ, ζῆν πείθονται γὰρ 
εἴναν παλιγγενεσίαν. οἱ δὲ σέβουσιν ᾿Ηρακλέα καὶ Tava. οἱ 
καλούμενοι δὲ Σ᾽εμνοὶ τῶν ᾿Ινδῶν γυμνοὶ διαυτῶνταν τὸν πάντα 
βίον. οὗτοι τὴν ἀλήθειαν ἀσκοῦσι, καὶ περὶ τῶν μελλόντων 
προμήνευουσι, καὶ σέβουσί τινα πυραμίδα, ὑφ᾽ ἣν ὀστέα τινος 
θεοῦ νομίζουσιν ἀποκξισθαι. οὔτε δὲ οἱ Γυμνοσοφισταὶ, οὔθ᾽. οἱ 
λεγόμενοι Beuvol γυναιξὶ χρῶνται παρὰ φύσιν γὰρ τούτο 
καὶ παράνομον δοκοῦσι δι’ ἣν αἰτίαν σφὰς αὐτους ἁγνοὺς 
τηρδυσι παρθενεύουσι δὲ καὶ αἱ Σέμναι' δοκοῦσι δὲ παρατηρεῖν 
τὰ οὐράνια, καὶ διὰ τῆς τούτων σημειώσεως τῶν μελλόντων 
προμαντεύεσθαί Twa". 

The testimony of Clemens and Alexander Polyhister is of con- 
siderable importance, as it broadly states the fact of the Semnoi, 
Samana, or that part of the Buddhist priesthood so called, going 
naked all their lives, and thus leaving no doubt whom Arrian meant 
by his gymnosophists. The Semnoi worshipped relics, took a vow 
of chastity, and had societies of nuns; all Buddhist characteristics 
to this day. 

The ninth author quoted is Porphyrius, who died a.p. 303. He 
wrote more than 900 years after the birth of Sakya, and at a time 
when the Brahmans, by the accounts of the Chinese, must have 
begun to operate upon the Buddhist religion, to effect its downfall, 
—an event which must from their rising influence have made the 
western nations more familiarly acquainted with their position, 


1 From the beginning to the end of the code of Menu, the name of Siva does 
not once occur ; nor is there there the slightest allusion to his worship. The name 
of Vishnu occurs but twice, and then incidentally. 

2 Clemens Alexandrinus Stromat., lib. 3. 
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character, and philosophical opinions, than before ; and Porphyrius, 
in consequence, is the only author who gives a lucid view of the 
position of the rival parties in India; quoting also Bardesenes, a 
Babylonian who had well known the mission from the Indian king 
Damadamis to Cesar. He says, in many parts of India there are 
wise men whom the Greeks were accustomed to call gymnoso- 
phists. These are divided [he does not say were] into two parties, 
—Brachmanes constituting the one, and Samanei the other. The 
Brachmanes have divine wisdom by succession or birth,—the 
Samanzi by adoption: the Brachmanes are all of one kind, and from 
one father and one mother, [in fact, a tribe or family, as the Chinese 
authors describe them,] πάντες yap Βραχμᾶνες ἑνός εἰσι γένους" 
ἐξ ἑνός yap πατρὸς καὶ μῖας μητρὸς παντες διάγουσι" the Sa- 
manei, on the contrary, come from the whole races of Indians,— 
Σ᾿ αμαναῖοι δέ οὐκ εἰσὶ τοῦ γένους αὐτῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ παντὸς TOD τῶν 
᾿ΙΙνδῶν ἔθνους, ὡς ἔφαμεν, συνειλεγμένοι,----᾿ΥΘοίβον as Buddha 
describes them. 

The Brahmans lived independently, some on a mountain and 
some near the Ganges. It is plain, therefore, that as two localities 
are specifically designated, they were not dispersed over the rest of 
India in the fourth century’; and this corresponds with the testi- 
mony of the Chinese travellers, and justifies similar deductions from 
Arrian. Those of them who dwelt on the mountain, fed on wild 
fruits and the thickened milk of cattle*; those who were in the 
neighbourhood of the Ganges used a fruit which was abundantly 
produced upon the river, very probably meaning the nut of the 
lotus [Nelumbium speciosum] ; rice also was used by them, when 
the lotus had failed. They esteemed it unclean and almost impious 
to take food from anything that had life: they piously and scrupu- 
lously worshipped God? ; day and night offering prayers and hymns 


} Menu, in fact, locates the Brahmans in the small tract between the rivers 
Saraswati and Dhrishadwati in the eastern limits of the Panjab, and in the 
territory of Mutra and Kanouj, and says, ‘‘ From a Brahman who was born in that 
country let all men on earth learn their several usages.” Chap. il. verses 17 to 
22. The rest of Hindustan, south to the Vindhia mountains (Kandeish), was 
‘“imhabited by respectable men !”” 

ἢ Thickened milk is in general use to this day, particularly with the Brahmans. 

3 Whatever may have been the Esoteric doctrines of the Brahmans, not only 
now, but in the fourth century, and at the period of the compilation of the code of 
Menu (whenever that may have been), the Brahmans practically were not only 
polytheists, but venerators of Ipors, or Imaces. Menu, chap. ii. verses 28, 176; 
chap. iii. verses 86, 164, 203, 205, 209, 211, 217; chap. iv. verses 21, 39, 124, 
180, 152; and in many other places. 
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to the Gods: each lived in his own hut or location ; they were often 
silent, and often fasted. There is no mention of their going naked, 
as Arrian and other authors state. Now, although this professes to 
describe the Brahmans, every sentence of it applies to the Arhans or 
Arahats of the Buddhist priesthood ; and with the exception of the 
Brahmans living isolated, it applies to the whole Buddhist priesthood. 

But admitting that the description of Porphyrius applies exclu- 
sively to the Brahmans, it proves that in the fourth century they 
were a tribe or family with Buddhist usages and confined to a few 
localities. There is not a word about their using temples, or having 
caste, or religious or moral exclusiveness. Ifit be objected that Por- 
phyrius is not describing the Brahmans of his time, but uses the 
testimony of Bardesanes, who was acquainted with those Indians sent 
by the Indian king Damadamis to Cesar, although it would carry 
this description of the Brahmans back three and a-half centuries, it 
would rather enhance the inferior relation in which they stood to 
the Buddhists,—for that was the very period when Buddhism was 
pervading the length and the breadth of the land, about two and 
a-half centuries after the edicts of Asoko, and about five and a-half 
centuries after the ministry of Buddha. Granting, however, that 
Porphyrius does describe Brahmans, ard ,that the period of his 
description is the century before Christ, it proves that the present 
polytheism and habits of the Brahmans had THEN no existence ; and 
the code of Menu, the Puranas, and other Sanskrit works inculcating 
polytheism, idolatry, animal sacrifices, and caste exclusiveness, if 
they existed at the time must have been disregarded. 

Porphyrius goes on to describe the Samanei. As he before 
said, they were from the people at large: having undergone the 
tonsure, they abandoned their wives and children, and all property, 
deeming everything superfluous but a stole or gown for the person : 
they lived in colleges [or monasteries ?] built outside the walls of 
cities and towns for them by the kings, who also constructed temples’, 
and supported their wives and children. There they spent the 
day in divine or holy colloquies, living on rice, bread, fruits, and 
herbs, which they received from the king. Being assembled in their 
house [monastery?], at the sound of a bell they poured forth their 
prayers ; which finished, each had a platter brought to him [for no 
two could eat out of the same dish], and he partook of rice, varied, 
if required, with pot-herbs and fruits. This description of the 
manners and habits of the Buddhist priests by Porphyrius [applicable 
at the present day], is almost in the identical language of Fa hian, 


1 Tewevos, a consecrated ground; and ovkos, a house, temple, or palace. 
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and gives more than ordinary value to the Chinese traveller's testi- 
mony; for Porphyrius apparently writes from his knowledge of the 
then existing state of things [in the third century ],—a supposition 
strengthened by the fact of himself and Fa hian omitting to mention 
the Brahmans or Buddhists having the characteristic feature of the 
sophists of Arrian’s authorities, namely, “ going naked,’—a custom 
which, in the course of six or seven hundred years from Alexander’s 
time [or nine hundred years from Sakya’s time] might have fallen 
into disuse. 

Porphyrius goes on to say that the Samanzi and the Brahmans 
were held in such veneration, that kings supplicated their prayers and 
consulted them in most things. They despised life, and courted 
death ; so much so, that they were unwilling to take proper nourish- 
ment, as if to hasten the separation of the soul from the body; and 
frequently in the enjoyment of good, and no evil pressing, they 
gave up life. Indeed, some threw their bodies into the fire!,— 
{Calanus and Ananda like,|—to separate the soul in its purest 
state: those who lived they deplored ; those who died they deemed 
happy, because they had received IMMORTALITY! Here is no mention 
of the stigma of atheism which some writers have endeavoured to 
fix upon the Buddhists; so far from it, the belief in God and the 
immortality of the soul, by both Buddhists and Brahmans, is 
distinctly enunciated®. 

The whole passage from Porphyrius is so specific, perspicuous, 
and comprehensive, drawing so lively and natural a picture of what 
the ancient Buddhist clergy were, and what they are to this day,— 
a picture, also, of what the Brahmans may have been, but which we 
know they are not,—that it might be supposed the passage as far as 
the Buddhists are concerned was of our own day, rather than of fifteen 
centuries’ date. It may be acceptable to many that the original 
should be given, to enable a critic [which I am not, my difficulties 
being solved by the Latin translation, ] to make his own version ; it 
is therefore appended». 


1 This was a Buddhist and not a Brahman practice. It is not spoken of in the 
Code of Menu. 


3 Porphyrius de Abstinentia, lib. iy. 
9. Ἰνδῶ Mice ὩΣ ΟΣ ΧΩ ΤῸ ἘΘΩ͂Ν, ; ss ΚΑΤ ΠΆΘΗΙΣ 
νδῶν πολιτείας εἰς πολλὰ νενεμημένης ἐστί τι γένος παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς τὸ τῶν 
“ - , ‘ ΄ ΄ 
θεοσόφων, ovs Τυμνοσοφιστὰς καλεῖν εἰώθασιν “Ἑλληνες" τούτων δὲ δύο αἱρέσεις, 
ὧν τῆς μὲν Βραχμᾶνες προίστανται, τῆς δὲ Σαμαναῖοι. ἀλλ᾽ οἱ μὲν Βραχμᾶνες ἐκ 
γένους διαδέχονται ὥσπερ ἱερατείαν, τὴν τοιαύτην θεοσοφίαν: Σαμαναῖοι δὲ 
λογάδες εἰσὶν Kak τῶν βουληθέντων θεοσοφεῖν συμπληρούμενοι. ἔχει δὲ τὰ κατ᾽ 
αὐτοὺς τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον, ὡς Βαρδησάνης, ἀνὴρ Βαβυλώνιος ἐπὶ τῶν πατέρων 
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Although Porphyrius derived his information from a different 
source than that from which Clemens derived his, and though the 
latter is short in his description, the accordance between these 
authors isso marked, that there can be little doubt, from the discri- 


5 ᾽ 
ἧμων γεγονὼς, καὶ ἐντυχὼν τοῖς περὶ Δαμάδαμιν πεπεμμένοις πρὸς τὸν Καίσαρα, 
ἀνέγραψεν" πάντες γὰρ Βραχμᾶνες ἑνός εἰσι γένους" ἐξ ἑνὸς γὰρ πατρὸς καὶ μιᾶς 
~ A ΄ ~ > 
μητρὸς πάντες διάγουσι. Σαμαναῖοι δὲ οὐκ εἰσί τοῦ γένους αὐτῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ παντὸς 
- “-“ > cod ya ς ya 4 a \ ’ δὴ 
τοῦ τῶν ᾿Ινδῶν ἔθνους, ὡς ἔφαμεν, συνειλεγμένοι: οὔτε δὲ βασιλεύεται Βραχμὰν, 
o. a ~ ΄ NaC ΄ « NY, pen © Qn 
οὔτε συντελεῖ τι τοῖς ἄλλοις: τούτων δὲ οἱ φιλόσοφοι, οἱ μὲν ὄρει, οἰκοῦσιν, οἱ δὲ 
περὶ Τάγγην ποταμόν: σίτοῦνται δὲ οἱ μὲν ὄρειοι τήν τε ὀπώραν, καὶ γάλα βόεινον 
ποτάναις παγὲν, οἱ δὲ περὶ τὸν Γάγγην ἐκ τῆς ὀπώρας, ἥ πολλὴ περὶ τὸν ποταμὸν 
“ ΄ Εἰ ~ 60 \ 7. 4 \ A \ ‘ A λλὴ 
γεννᾶται, φέρει δὲ ἡ γῆ σχεδὸν καρπὸν ἀεὶ νέον, καὶ μέντοι καὶ τὴν ὄρυζαν πολλὴν 
τ - Aa 
τε καὶ αὐτόματον, ᾧ χρῶνται ὅταν τὸ τῆς ὀπώρας ἐπιλείπῃ. τὸ δὲ ἄλλου τινὸς 
Ω ws , > 7 a > \ a > , τ) , Ν 
ἅψασθαι, ἤ ὅλως θίγειν ἐμψύχου τροφῆς, ἴσον καὶ τῇ ἐσχάτῃ ἀκαθαρσίᾳ τε καὶ 
ἀσεβείᾳ νενόμισται. καὶ τοῦτο αὐτοῖς τὸ δόγμα. θρησκεύουσί τε τὸ Θεῖον, καὶ 
εὐσεβοῦσι περὶ αὐτὸ καθορώνται: τόν rowdy χρόνον τῆς ἡμέρας καὶ τῆς νυκτὸς τὸ 
a > A ~ a > ΄ ΝΝ ν ς , 7 ’ my 
πλεῖστον εἰς ὕμνους τῶν Θεῷν ἀπένειμαν καὶ ψυχὰς, ἑκάστου ἰδίαν καλύβην ἔχοντος, 
Nie es, , 30 7 a \ a ΄ > DIA > > 
καὶ ὡς evi μάλιστα ἰδιάζοντος: κοινῇ yap Βραχμᾶνες μένειν οὐκ ἀνέχονται" add 
¢ A a ΄ 2 \ NCE > ΄ , Q 
ὅταν τοῦτο συμβῆ; αναχωρήσαντες ἐπὶ πολλὰς ἡμέρας ov φθέγγονται πολλάκις δὲ 
᾿ 
νηστεύουσι" 
cr [ἢ 
Σαμαναῖοι δέ εἰσι μὲν, ὡς ἔφαμεν, λογαδες. ὅταν δὲ μελλει εἰς τὸ τάγμα τις 
, -: a a ἧς 
eyypaperOar ἄρχεσθαι, πρόσεισι τοῖς ἄρχουσι τῆς πόλεως, ἤ τῆς κώμης, καὶ τῶν 
κτημάτων ἔξίσταταὶ, καὶ πάσης τῆς ἄλλης οὐσίας" ξυράμενος δὲ τοῦ σώματος τὰ 
\ a 
περιττὰ λαμβάνει στολὴν, ἄπεισί τε πρὸς Σαμαναίους, οὔτε πρὸς γυναῖκα οὔτε πρὸς 
Σ : δι 
τέκνα, εἰ τύχοι κεκτημένος, ἐπϊστροφὴν ἤ τινα λόγον ἔτι ποίουμενος, ἤ πρὸς αὐτὸν 
, Ν col ΄ ~ 
ὅλως νομίζων. καὶ τῶν μὲν τέκνων ὁ βασιλεὺς κήδεται, ὅπως ἔχωσι τὰ ἀναγκαῖα, 
΄“- Ν A [ > ~ © A , “ , > ~ wy “ 
τῆς δὲ γυναικὸς οἱ οἰκεῖοι. ὁ δὲ βίος τοῖς Σαμαναίοις ἐστι τοιοῦτος. Ἑξω τῆς 
On ὃ ’, ὃ if 2 “ Ν “ , , a \ 3 
πόλεως διατρίβουσι διημερεύοντες ἐν τοῖς περὶ τοῦ θείου λόγοις. ἔχουσι δὲ οἴκους 
i ie Ξ : Ε 
καὶ τεμένη ὑπὸ τοῦ βασιλέως οἰκοδομηθέντα, ἐν οἷς οἰκονόμοι εἰσὶν, ἀπότακτόν τι 
, A a ΄ “ 
λαμβάνοντες παρὰ τοῦ βασιλέως εἰς τροφὴν τῶν συνιόντων. ἡ δὲ παρασκευὴ 
, > ’ὔ Ν a ‘ > U Ν , Ν 3; , > \ 
γίνεται ὀρύζης, καὶ ἄρτων, καὶ ὀπώρας, καὶ λαχάνων. καὶ εἰσελθόντων εἰς τὸν 
> , A - 
οἶκον ὑποσημαίνοντι κώδωνι οἱ μὴ Σαμαναῖοι ἐξίασιν, of δὲ προσεύχονται. εὐξα- 
; 
μένων δὲ πάλιν διακωδωνίζειν, καὶ οἱ ὑπηρέται ἑκάστῳ τρυβλίον δόντες (δύο γὰρ ἐκ 
- > > ΄ > mn > , lol ΄ 
ταυτοῦ οὐκ ἐσθιουσι) τρέφοντες αὐτους τῇ ὀρύζῃ: τῷ δὲ δεομένῳ ποικιλίας προσί- 
; a 
Gera τὸ λάχανον ἤ τῆς ὀπώρας τι. τραφέντες δὲ συντόμως ἐπὶ τὰς αὐτὰς δια- 
A 227 > 7 ΄ > ~ ΄ 
τριβὰς ἐξίασιν. ἀγύναιοι δέ εἰσι πάντες, καὶ ἀκτήμονες. καὶ τοσοῦτον αὐτῶν τε 
Ν ~ ΄ ΄σ 
καὶ τῶν Βραχμάνων σέβας ἔχουσιν οἱ ἄλλοι, ὥστε καὶ τὸν βασιλέα ἀφικνεῖσθαι 
ΡΒΩ VG ΄ “ , \ a CaN n , ‘ 
παρ᾽ avrous καὶ ἱκετεύειν εὕξασθαί τι καὶ δεηθῆναι ὑπὲρ τῶν καταλαμβανόντων τὴν 
, ΩΝ A 4 > 
χώραν, ἢ συμβουλευσαι τὸ πρακτέον. αὐτοὶ δὲ οὕτως πρὸς θάνατον διάκεινται, ὡς 
‘ A ~ ~ σ΄“ 5 , “ 
τὸν μὲν τοῦ ζῆν χρόνον, ὥσπερ ἀναγκαίαν τινα τῇ φύσει λειτουργίαν, ἀκουσίως 
cals rs 2 
ὑπομένειν, σπεύδειν δὲ τὰς ψυχὰς ἀπολύσαι τῶν σωμάτων’ καὶ πολλάκις ὅταν 
Bey 2 Se its Ε 
εὖ ἔχειν σκέψωνται, μηδενὸς αὐτοῖς ἐπειγοντος κακοῦ μηδὲ ἐξελαύνοντος, ἐξίασι 
a , - 
τοῦ βίου, προειπόντες, μέντοι τοῖς ἄλλοις, καὶ ἐστὶν οὐδεὶς ὁ κωλύσων: ἀλλὰ 
4, “ 
πάντες αὐτους εὐδαιμονίζοντες πρὸς τοὺς οἰκείους τῶν τεθνηκότων ἐπισκήπτουσί 
“ , 2 a τ᾿ Ξ 
τινα. οὕτους βεβαίαν καὶ ἀληθεστατῆν αὐτοί τε καὶ οἱ πολλοὶ ταῖς ψυχαῖς τὴν 
> TAN nv 5) δί ΄ Εἰ 2 > A ig i cal > 
per ἀλλήλων εἰναι δίαιταν πεπιστεύκασι. οἱ δ᾽ ἐπειδὰν ὑπακούσωσι τῶν ἐντεταλ- 


΄ Sune \ \ a ͵΄ ν 
μενῶὼν αὕὔτοις, Tupl τὸ σῶμα παραδόντες, ὅπως δὲ καθαρωτάτην ἀποκρίνωσι τοῦ 
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mination manifested in their accounts, that they wrote from a more 
thorough knowledge of India than Arrian possessed,—a knowledge 
possibly acquired subsequently to Arrian’s death; yet, as he died 
only sixty-nine years before Clemens, it might have been expected 
that he would have been nearly as well acquainted with the state of 
Indian society in his time, as Clemens was in his, particularly as 
Arrian’s office of governor of Cappadocia in Asia Minor gave him 
facilities for knowing travellers both of foreign countries and his own, 

The next Greek writer in order of time is Palladius Galata, 
who was a bishop of Helenopolis in Bithynia, and afterwards of 
Aspasia in Galatia. He died a.p. 431. He styles his book TOY 
ITAAAAAIOYL περὶ τῶν τῆς ᾽Ινδιας ἐθνῷν καὶ τῶν Βραγ- 
μάνων. He set out for India in company with his friend Moses, 
bishop of the Adulite; but finding the heat too great for him, he 
returned. These travels, combined with a similar journey of Bishop 
Museus, mentioned by St. Ambrose, are of importance, as they 
indicate that journeys into India at this early period, by learned 
Christians, were not uncommon: indeed, Cosmas, in the sixth cen- 
tury, A.D. 522, found Christian churches in most of the cities of 
note in India; and the writers of the early centuries after Christ 
may, therefore, describe the existing state of society in India, from 
personal knowledge, or the testimony of their friends, independently 
of the ancient authorities, in case they quote them. This observa- 
tion applies to Arrian, Apuleius, Clemens, Porphyrius, Palladius, 
and St. Ambrose. Palladius is very diffuse and minute ; introducing 
a lengthened philosophical dialogue between Alexander and Dan- 
damis, a supposed Brahman teacher. He does not mention his 
authorities for these dialogues; but the names of Onesicrates and 
Calanus are frequently introduced as speakers. 

Admitting that Palladius quotes from ancient authorities, he 
quotes, also, the authority of a contemporary of his own, who had 
travelled into India, and been a prisoner there for years; and if 
the testimony of the latter, with respect to the opinions and habits 
of the supposed Brahmans, had differed from that of Ptolemy or 
Aristobulus, the discrepancy would have been noticed by Palladius. 

The contemporary authority of Palladius is Scholasticus, a 
Thebean, who, having no taste for the bar, set out in company with 
an elder of the Christian church [πρεσβῦτης], by way of the Red 


’ \ ‘ ε ΄ a“ tn \ ye) >? " 6 , 9 
σώματος THY ψυχὴν, ὑμνούμενοι τελευτῶσι. ῥᾶον γὰρ ἐκείνους εἰς TOY θάνατον ot 
΄ a ᾿ , , 2 , 
φίλτατοι ἀποπέμπουσιν, ἡ τῶν ἄλλων ἀνθρώπων ἕκαστοι τοὺς πολίτας εἰς μηκίσας 
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μακαρίζουσι τὴν ἀθάνατον λῆξιν ἀπολαμβάνοντας. 
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Sea, to survey India. He landed possibly at Aden [AdoA jv], or at 
Adulis’, the sea-port of Axum, subsequently at Muziris’ on the 
Malabar coast, and then reached Ceylon [TampoSdvn], which was 
then the seat of the chief of the kings of India, whom the others 
obeyed as satraps; so Scholasticus was told by others, as he was 
not permitted to pass into the island, but was kept a prisoner for 
six years, labouring in the pepper districts of Malabar. The king 
who detained him, however, quarrelling with the paramount sove- 
reign residing in Ceylon,—péyav βασιλέα, τὸν ἐν τῇ TaBpoBavy 
νήσῳ καθεζόμενον, :---6 was released. 

The two kings of Ceylon whose reigns embrace the whole period in 
which the visit of Scholasticus was probably made, were Buddha Das& 
and Upotass4 the Second, both of them monarchs very celebrated 
for their piety, according to the Mahawanso; but it is doubtful 
whether they had any political dominion on the continent of India. 
But as Fa hian says that all the kings of India about this period 
were Buddhists, Scholasticus may mean that the influence of the 
king of Ceylon was rather of a spiritual, than of a political or secular 
character; or simply, that he was the most rich and powerful of 
the numerous petty kings of India of the time and the others in 
consequence looked up to him; and this would seem to be the most 
likely, not only from Fa hian’s notices respecting the wealth and 
magnificence he saw in Ceylon, but from Cosmas Indicopleustes 
stating, that in his time, between a.p. 522 to 547, Ceylon was the 
emporium of the trade between China and the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs,—the silks of China, and the precious spices of the Eastern 
Islands, being dispersed from Ceylon through India and Western 
Asia. This is in thorough accordance with Fa hian’s testimony 
about 110 years before, whose feelings were so much awakened 
by observing the offering of a China silk fan in the temple of 
. Buddha; and it will be recollected that he embarked in a large 
vessel with Brahman merchants bound direct for China. 

There can be no doubt of the route of Scholasticus ; for, inde- 
pendently of his going down the Red Sea, he mentions the thousand 
islands of the Maldives, which he calls Mavionns, lying between the 
Red Sea and Ceylon; and his description of the climate and pro- 
ductions of Ceylon, satisfy us of the general correctness of the infor- 
mation he had received. The inhabitants lived upon milk, rice, and 
fruits : they had neither wool nor linen vestments ; but used the skins 


1 The modern Massuah on the coast of Abyssinia. 
2 Supposed to be the present Mirjec, about cighty miles 8.8. E. of Goa. 
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of sheep prettily worked, wrapped round their loins. This is pre- 
cisely the mode of dress, naked from the waist upwards, in which the 
Buddhists are represented in their sculptures, as may be seen in the 
Museum atthe India House. The better classes, however, no doubt 
used cotton and silk garments, and the observation of Scholasticus 
must apply to the lower orders. He mentions the sheep having 
broad tails [Dumbahs]. But it is not necessary to go further in 
proof that Scholasticus visited the countries and people he describes. 
And yet, travelling in India probably not a dozen years before Fa 
hian was there, he gives to the Brahmans the chief characteristics of 
the Buddhist priests ; and he commences, too, with the most marked 
feature which ‘distinguishes Brahmans from Sramans, namely, 
“The [supposed] Brahmans do not renounce CIVIL society after the 
manner of monks, from their own proper will, but by a divine 
impress.’ Now monachism never has been, nor is, a feature of 
Brahmanism ; but always was, and is still, a feature of Buddhism. 
The expression, also, CIvIL society, must not be overlooked, as it 
clearly alludes to the fact of the clergy being constituted from 
all classes of the community; and if the passage can be construed 
to apply to Brahmans, then were they laymen until the divine 
impress came upon them. He speaks of the Brahmans going 
naked ; of their not using any animals, or engaging in any kind of 
labour whatever, whether of necessity or luxury, rustic or urban; 
of their neither using fire nor wine, or making bread. [10 has been 
already said, that the Buddhist priesthood do not cook for them- 
selves; but subsist on food ready cooked, for which they beg daily.] 
They have a delightful, serene, and agreeable sky, [meaning that 
they did not live in villages, as was the practice of the Brahmans 
in their Agraharums.] They, worship Gop; and whatever their 
knowledge may be, they never use it to question the judgment of 
Providence. They are always engaged in prayer; and though they 
turn towards that part of the heavens where light springs up, it is 
without reference to the rising sun. They live upon such herbs, 
nuts, fruits and water, as come in their way, and upon whatever the 
earth produces spontaneously. These people are located on the 
Ganges, which has its exit in the sea. A few years after the time of 
Scholasticus’s visit, Fa hian went down the Ganges to the Sea; and 
found its banks teeming with Buddhist priests and Buddhist 
monasteries, and there is scarcely mention of Brahmans or their 
temples. The description can only be accounted for by supposing 
that Scholasticus, like others before him, had mistaken Brahman 
for Sraman, or that the Brahmans of those days had Buddhist 
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practices!. Admitting that Scholasticus does describe Brahmans, it is 
at least certain from his personal knowledge, that in the fourth cen- 
tury they had not spread over all India; and this is precisely what the 
Chinese travellers assert. 

He goes on to say, that the wives of the [supposed] Brahmans 
did not live with them, but apparently more to the north; and that 
the husbands visited their wives in the months of July and August, 
and remained with them forty days; but after the birth of two male 
children, they did not go near their wives again. Brahmans never 
separated from their wives, excepting in the Sanyasi state ; and Scho- 
lasticus probably refers to the total separation of the Buddhist priests 
from their wives, the instant they enter the priesthood; and he 
mistakes, with respect to their coming together again, which the 
Sanyasis were equally debarred from doing. Palladius finishes by 
saying, “ Such is the polity of the Brahmans,’—Atty τῶν Bpay- 
μάνων εἰσιν ἡ πολιτεία. There is not a syllable about the dis- 
tinction between Brahmans and Buddhists; not a syllable res- 
pecting caste or polytheism; nor a syllable respecting ““ Sati,” the 
“Agnihotra,” or imperative animal sacrifices ; in fact, his description 
does not apply to Puranic Brahmans at all. 

Palladius then gives marvellous mention of the animal in the 
rivers capable of swallowing an elephant; of the seventy-cubit 
dragons, and of the gigantic scorpions and ants; derived apparently 
from the veracious Megasthenes. He concludes by saying [to the 
friend for whom the account is written,] add this journal of mine 
to the copy of Arrian which I before sent to you, and read both 
with care and diligence. 

1 Ἔλεγεν οὖν οὗτος, ὅτι oi Βραγμάνες ἔθνος εἰσὶν οὐκ ἀποτασσόμενον ἀπὸ 
προαιρέσεως, ὡς οἱ μοναχοὶ, ἀλλὰ λαχόντα τὸν κλῆρον τοῦτον ἄνωθεν, καὶ ἐκ Θεοῦ 
κριμάτων: τὴν τοῦ ποταμοῦ παροικίαν, φυσικῶς ἐν γυμνότητι διαζῶντες" παρ᾽ οἷς 
οὐδὲν τετράποδον ὑπάρχει, οὐ γεώργιον, οὐ σίδηρος, οὐκ οἰκοδομὴ, οὐ πῦρ, οὐκ 
ἄρτος, οὐκ οἶνος, οὐχ ἱμάτιον, οὐκ ἄλλο τὶ τῶν εἰς ἐργασίαν συντελούντων, ἢ 
ἀπόλαυσιν συντεινόντων. [Ἔχουσι δὲ ἀέρα λιγυρόν τε, καὶ εὔκρατον, καὶ πάνυ 
κάλλιστον, σεβόμενοι τὸν Θεὸν, καὶ γνῶσιν μὲν ἔχοντες, οὐκ οὕτως δὲ λεπτὴν, μήτε 
δὲ διευκρίνειν οὕτω τοὺς τῆς προνοίας λόγους δυνάμενοι, ὅμως εὔχονται ἀδια- 
λείπτως: εὔχόμενοι δὲ, ἀντὶ τῆς ἀνατολῆς, τῷ οὐρανῷ ἀτενίζουσι, τῇ τρόπῃ τῆς 
ἀνατολῆς οὐ προσέχοντες. ᾿Εσθίουσι δὲ τὰ παρατυγχάνοντα ἀκρόδρυα, καὶ λαχάνων 
τὰ ἄγρια, ὅσα ἡ γῆ ἐκφύει αὐτομάτως' καὶ ὕδωρ πίνουσι, νομάδες͵ ὄντες ἐν ὕλαις, 
ἐπὶ φύλλοις ἀναπαυόμενοι: παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς δὲ πολὺ τὸ Περσεεινὸν ξύλον, καὶ τὸ 
λεγόμενον ἀκανθαϊνὸν, καὶ τινα ἕτερα καρποφώρα, ἀφ᾽ ov ἀποζῶσι. Καὶ οἱ μὲν 
ἄνδρες εἰς τὸ μέρος τοῦ ὠκεανοῦ ἐκεῖθεν τοῦ ποταμοῦ τοῦ Γάγγου παροικοῦσιν" 
οὗτος γὰρ ὁ ποταμὸς εἰς τὸν ὠκεανὸν εἰσβάλλει: αἱ δὲ γυναίκες αὐτῶν εἰσὶν τοῦ 
Τάγγου, ἐπὶ τὸ μέρος τὸ τῆς Ivdias,—Palladius de Bragmanibus, pp. 7, 8, 9. 
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Then follow the imaginary dialogues between certain Brahmans 
and Alexander; for I presume they are concocted [whether by 
Palladius or not I do not know,] from the knowledge then extant of 
the habits and opinions of the Brahmans. The supposed Brahmans 
abuse Calanus, who followed Alexander, and favour the mighty 
conqueror with a lecture on his ambition, and then give the same 
account of themselves which is given by most of the Western 
authors; namely, that they admired the sky and the woods, the 
rustling of leaves, and the sweet song of birds; that they ate herbs 
and fruit, and drank water, &c., &c., and that they sung hymns to 
God, and coveted the future. 

Θεῷ ὕμνους ἄδομεν, καὶ TA μέλλοντα ἐπιθυμοῦμεν, οὐδενὸς 
μὴ ὠφελοῦντος ἀκοῦομεν᾽ τοιαῦτα βραγμάνες ζῷμεν. 

And in a subsequent part of the intercourse between Alexander 
and Dandamis, when Onesicrates is sent to him by Alexander to 
tell him the son of Jove demands his presence,—with the offer of 
gifts if he comes, and the loss of his head if he refuses,—Dan- 
damis replies, “ God the great king occasions no injury to man; 
but gives him light, peace, life, a human body and a sout [ψυχη], 
and God was his Lord and sole God,’ meaning that he desired no 
other master. Moreover, he tells Alexander HE was no god, for 
he was subject to death. The supposed Brahmans thus pronounced 
themselves, certainly not Puranic Brahmans, slaves to polytheism, 
and celebrators of animal sacrifices ! 

My limits do not admit of further quotations from the length- 
ened dialogues, which are certainly curious and interesting ; for if 
not genuine, they at least picture the opinions of Palladius, and 
probably his contemporaries, with respect to the religion and 
manners of the supposed Brahmans. 

The facts quoted from the preceding authors would appear to 
have been collected by Palladius; and the next authority in the 
volume is St. Ambrosius, who addresses his account to Palladius 
himself, although he died thirty-four years before him. The one 
resided in Cappadocia, the other in Italy,—the one wrote in Greek, 
the other in Latin,—but they were evidently well acquainted with 
each other. I have already mentioned that St. Ambrose received 
his information from his friend Bishop Muszus, who had travelled 
into China and India, but did not see a Brahman; the latter, however, 
heard something about Brahmans from Scholasticus the Thebean, 
[Hee sunt que a Thebeo Scholastico de Brachmanis audivisse se 
affirmat Museus,] who had been a prisoner in India, and this he 
details to St. Ambrose. 
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St. Ambrose died within two years of Fa hian’s arrival in India, 
when we have his positive testimony that Buddhism, although long 
declining, was still immeasurably the prevailing religion in India ; 
nevertheless, St. Ambrose, although his friend Bishop Muszus had 
not met with a Brahman in India, says, ‘‘ Brachmani a nonnullis 
gymnosophiste, a quibusdam philosophi, seu sapientes Indorum 
appellantur,’ testifying to the almost certain indelible impress of 
first impressions [whether true or false]. 

Museus, after seeing the altars of Alexander, with the inscription, 
«Ego Alexander huc perveni,” from his accounts must have got into 
the deserts between the Indus and Ganges. The heat and want of 
water frightened the worthy bishop from the prosecution of his 
travels, and he made the best of his way to the westward again. 
But St. Ambrosius also looked into Megasthenes; for he mentions 
the seventy-cubit dragons, the ants a span, and the scorpions a 
foot and a half long; and very naively adds, “ Propter que 
monstra periculosus est ipsorum transitus locorum!’’ St. Ambrose 
makes no mention of polytheism, animal sacrifices, or caste, amongst 
the supposed Brahmans ; but he makes them say of themselves,— 
“ Nudo sub aére arborum foliis nostra corpora contegimus, eorum- 
que fructibus vescimur, aquam bibimus, hymnos Dro canimus; et 
futuri seeculi vitam desideramus:” and elsewhere one of the Brah- 
mans says, “ Amicus mihi est omnium Deus,” and “ Nihil est quod 
Deum latere possit:’ in fact, there is not anywhere the slightest 
allusion to a plurality of gods; and St. Ambrose must have believed 
that the prejudices of caste did not exist amongst them; for Alex- 
ander is made to offer to Dandamis [Magister Brachmanorum, ] 
after a colloquy, “ Diyersasque vestes cum oleo ac panibus obtule- 


runt.’ In short, the Brahmans of St. Ambrosius were capital good 
Buddhists. 


The last quotation in the volume is from an anonymous Latin 
author, who gives certain dialogues between Alexander the Great, 
king of the Macedonians, and Dindimi, king of the Brahmans. 
There is nothing in these dialogues that militates against the pre- 
vious quotations; and if Dindimi were a Brahman, he was neither 
a polytheist, offerer of animal sacrifices, or a slave to the pride of 
caste; for he says, ‘‘ Locus non prebetur invidie, ubi nullus supe- 
rior est”.”” But I have previously made sufficient use of the anony- 

1 Menu says, “ The Brahman eats but his own food, wears but his own apparel, 
and bestows but his own in alms: through the benevolence of the Brahman, 
indeed, other mortals enjoy life!” Page 14. 

2 The student must consider a Brahman, though but ten “years old, and a 
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mous author. The comparatively modern writers, Postellus, Vossius, 
and Labbaus, are merely introduced by the editor of Palladius, as 
authorities, with respect to his life and character. Palladius does 
not quote Quintus Curtius nor Diodorus. 

A digest of the testimony of the preceding ancient authors would 
appear to involve the following conclusions :—That the supposed 
Brahmans, for the most part, went naked,—underwent the tonsure, 
—worshipped one God,—were free from the bondage of caste, and 
could eat from any man’s hand,—never engaged in secular affairs, 
—abstained from animal sacrifices and animal food, and never 
destroyed animal life,—were remarkable for their self-denial and 
penances, living upon fruits, grain, vegetables, and water,—aban- 
doned their wives and children, and abstained from women,—dvwelt 
in sylvan places or in caves,—and it was the custom of their 


country for those afflicted with disease to burn themselves on the 


funeral pile,—and, finally, not one of the many names of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, ever occurs, or even a trace of them! Every 
syllable of these deductions applies to the different orders of the 
Buddhist or Jain priesthood, and does not apply to modern Brah- 
mans, with such exceptions only as are consequent on the CHANGE 
WHICH HAS TAKEN PLACE IN THEIR HABITS; for although now 
generally abstaining from animal food, or taking animal life, they 
were anciently commanded in the Rig Veda, that at each of the three 
daily sacrifices an animal should be slain and eaten ; and the putting 
these commands into abeyance, did not take place until after the 
decline of Buddhism’. It will be said probably that the gymnoso- 
phists were the Hindu Sanyasis, some of whom go naked, and are 
absolved from the restraints of caste; but the Sanyasis wear their 


Kshatrya, though aged a hundred years, as father and son: between those two, 
the young Brahman is to be respected as the father! “ Among all those, if they 
be met at one time, the priest (Brahman), just returned home, and the prince, are 
most to be honoured; and of those two the priest just returned should be treated 
with more respect than the prince.’”,—Menu, chap. ii. verses 130 and 139. “A 
learned Brahman, having found a treasure formerly hidden, may take it without 
any deduction, sINck HE Is THE Lorp oF ALL! !”—Menu, chap. viil. verse 37, So 
much for ‘* Ubi nullus superior est.” 

* The Rey. Mr. Stevenson, who translated portions of the Sama and Rig 
Vedas, says, the commands of the Vedas were abrogated by Narida, who inter- 
dicted animal sacrifices; but at the entreaty of the Brahmans, they were retained 
in the Agni hotra, or oblation to fire. But the sacrifice of the Cow, sacred asis the 
animal Now, is proved to demonstration in the Matsya Purana, which work Pro- 
fessor Wilson considers to date after the twelfth century ; and the Rig Veda gives 
the form of hymn to be chanted at the sacririce or A cow! 
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long hair bound round the head; while the elder sophists were 
shaven like Buddhist priests}: the Sanyasis cover their bodies with 
ashes, which the sophists are not represented to have done; and 
neither the habit of wearing the hair, nor using ashes, is a modern 
innovation, for Hiuan thsang found these customs prevailing 
amongst the worshippers of Iswara at Benares in the seventh 
century. The Sanyasis were commanded to be companionless: the 
sophists were sociable. The Sanyasi can eat and drink what he 
pleases ; which the sophist could not do. The sophists and Bud- 
dhist priests were under the most rigid moral restraint, and charac- 
terized by the most singular self-denial; whilst it is to be feared, 
the self emancipation of the Sanyasi from the restraints of caste, 
and the ordinances of his faith, is but an excuse for the illicit indul- 
gence of his appetites. But admitting that the Sanyasis and the 
sophists were identical, the best that could be said of them would 
be, that they were a class of persons who had abandoned the habits 
and customs prescribed by the Vedas and Puranas, [if they existed 
at that time,] and had adopted those of the Buddhist priesthood ; 
and then, if the Sanyasis were, indeed, the sophists, where are we 
to look for the tribe of Brahmans ? 

I cannot conclude this question, whether or not the Brahmans 
were a tribe of strangers in India? without quoting a few passages 
from that learned authority, Professor Wilson. He says, ‘“ The 
earliest seat of the Hindus within the confines of Hindustan was 
undoubtedly the eastern confines of the Panjab; the holy land of 
Menu and the Puranas lies between the Drishadwati and Saraswati 
rivers ; the Caygar and Sursooty of our barbarous maps.” And he 
further adds, ‘The tract of land thus assigned for the first esta- 
blishment of Hinduism in India is of very circumscribed extent, and 
could not have been the site of any numerous tribes or nations. The 
traditions that evidence early settlement of the Hindus in this 
quarter, ascribe to the settlers more of a philosophical and religious, 
‘than of a secular character, and combine with the very narrow bounds 
of the holy land, to render it possible that the earliest emigrants 
were the members, not of a political, so much as of a religious 
community, that they were a colony of priests, not in the restricted 


1 Jn the legend of Sagara, in the Vishnu Purana, he imposed upon two of the 
vanquished nations, which he made outcasts,—the Yavanas, (Greeks,) and the 
Sakas, (Indo-Seythians,)—the penalty of shaving the head; the former the whole 
head, and the latter the wpper half.—Wilson, p. 375. The practice, therefore, 
was a mark of degradation, and not Hindu; and the sophists, on this ground, ought 
not to be Hindus. 
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sense in which we use the term, but in that in which it still applies 
in India,—to an Agrahira, a village or hamlet of Brahmans, who, 
although married, and having families, and engaging in tillage, in 
domestic duties, and in the conduct of secuLar interests affecting 
the community, are still supposed to devote their principal attention 
to sacred study and religious offices. A society of this description, 
with its artificers and servants, and perhaps with a body of martial 
followers, might have found a home in the Brahmavartha of Menu, 
the land which thence was entitled ‘the holy,’ or more literally, 
‘the Brahman region,’ and may have communicated to the rude, 
uncivilized, unlettered aborigines, the rudiments of social organiza- 
tion, literature, and religion; partly, in all probability, brought along 
with them, and partly devised and fashioned by degrees, for the 
growing necessities of new conditions of society. Those with whom 
this civilization commenced, would have had ample inducements to 
prosecute their successful work; and in the course of time the 
improvement which germinated on the banks of the Saraswati was 
extended beyond the borders of the Jumna and the Ganges.”— 
Professor Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, page 67. 

Now, it would appear from the testimony of the Chinese general 
already quoted, that as late as the seventh century, the Brahman 
kingdoms were confined to the Panjab, and it was only between the 
Indus and the Jumna that Fa hian, in the first years of the fifth 
century, found a people of heretics [that is to say, not Buddhists] ; 
and it was about Mooltan that Alexander met with a town of the 
Brahmans; and Scholasticus, who had been a prisoner in the south 
of India in the fourth century, and from whom Bishop Muszus 
obtained the information which St. Ambrosius quotes, plainly leads 
us to understand, that the Brahmans were not in the Peninsula in 
his day, for he distinctly says they were located beyond the Ganges ; 
and St. Ambrose, in closing the account he had from Muszus, says, 
‘Hee sunt que a Thebzo Scholastico de Brachmanis audivisse se 
‘affirmat Museus; que vero ex historiis de Alexandri vita legi, et 
qu ex plerisque auctoribus ad hoc facientia de illis desumpsi, 
nunc subnectam.’—St. Ambrosius de moribus Brachmanorum. 
Professsor Wilson’s locality, therefore, is very probably the Indian 
Nidus of the Brahmans; but evidently from the testimony of Fa 
hian, Soung yun, Hiuan thsang, the Chinese general, Scholasticus, 
and the bearing of numerous facts, their political power as a tribe, 
and their religious influence as a priesthood, as late as between the 
fourth and seventh centuries, had not got much to the eastward of 
the Sutledge; and certainly had not “ewtended beyond the borders of 
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the Jumna and Ganges.’ Now the very assertions of the Chinese, that 
the Brahmans were a tribe, the first amongst the tribes of barbarians’ 
[strangers], is thus confirmed by the most learned and competent 
authority in Europe; but Professor Wilson, probably, will not admit 
that the Brahmans were in the state in which he describes them in 


the above quotation, so late as the seventh century ; nevertheless, the 


admission of their being a small tribe, occupying a small tract of 
country, engaged in the conduct of secular interests, living in villages, 
cultivating learning, [and divination, vide Soung yun,] and being 
married and having families, is in strict accordance with the accounts 
of the Chinese, with those of Buddha himself, and the Buddhistical 
scriptures, and with the inferences resulting from the general bearing 
of the facts collected in the preceding pages, and is opposed to their 
being the gymnosophists of the western writers; and the absence 
of ancient inscriptions, coins, or works of art, and even literature, 
[for the great body of the classical works of the Brahmans is said 
to date after the fifth century,] give an air of credibility to the asser- 
tions of the Chinese’. 

The Rev. Mr. Taylor, in his Analysis of the Mackenzie MSS., 
says, “ originally the Brahmans were most certainly rorEIGNERS to 
the Peninsula; and to know that is one important step in tracing 
their remoter origin? ;” and then giving an account of the thirteen 
tribes of Nandivani Brahmans, he says, “" Agastya took them South 
from the Ganges; at the Vindhya, he humbled the pride of the 
mountains, and there were zo longer Rakshasis, [the Brahmanical 
account explaining it,] Asuras and their disciples, [which usually 
means Buddhists,] and the Brahmans then gradually filled the 
southern provinces.” In the Mackenzie MSS., the Sri carunara 
puranum, or legend of the Brahman accountants of villages in the 
Pandayan kingdom is curious. The bearing of the whole goes to 
show that the Samanas [Semnoi], [Buddhists or Jains] originally 
possessed the south country ; that the sending of the famous Sam- 
panter from Chillambram, who destroyed the Samanas, led to the 
FIRST introduction of the Hindu system in the Pandayan kingdom ; 


1 But even in the supposed localities of the Brahmans, the antiquities found, 
according to M. Masson, do not relate to them. He says, “It may be observed 
that the later antiquities in Affghanistan and the Punjab, or in the countries along 
the course of the Indus, are apparently mixed Mithraic and Buddhist.” J. A.S. B, 
yol. v. p. 713. Some of the antiquities alluded to are as late as the sixth century, 
and yet Brahmanism had not yet attained sufficient power to mingle its traces with 


them. 
2 Madras Journal, No. XXII. p. 28, 
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that the Madura college was established to diffuse Sanskrit literature 
and the Hindu religion, and a large immigration of the Brahmans took 
place. Madras Journal, No. 25, p. 295. Dr. Taylor's comment on 
this “‘ puranum,’’ is, that the paper proves the Brahmans were foreignu- 
ers! and they evidently supplanted the Buddhists. We have it from 
the personal testimony of Fa hian and Hiuan thsang, that up 
to their days no collision had taken place, or blood been shed, 
between the Buddhists and Brahmans; indeed, kindness to them 
had been commanded in the edicts of Asoko, and in many Buddhist 
inscriptions. The first introduction, therefore, of the Hindu 
religion, and Brahmans [foreigners], into the Pandayan kingdom, 
was after the destruction of the Samanas, and consequently after 
the visit of Hiuan thsang in the seventh century! 

The whole leaning of Dr. Taylor’s mind after his extensive review 
of the Mackenzie MSS., is plainly, that the Brahmans were a tribe 
of strangers in the Peninsula, and that their introduction into the 
south was comparatively recent. It appears to me that the dates 
alone, of the major part of the Sanskrit inscriptions in the south of 
India [fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries] would suffice to 
authorise the inference alluded to. 

That the acquisition of religious and political power by the 
Brahmans was gradual and comparatively recent, is shown in a 
decided manner in several Sanskrit inscriptions written by Brah- 
mans, in the phraseology used, and in the relation in which they are 
made to stand to princes. In the earliest inscriptions, [fourth, 
fifth, or sixth century,] in which lands are given to Brahmans by 
the prince, there is not any eulogy of them whatever’: indeed, in 
one from Gujarat, Α.Ὁ. 323, they are not even designated by the 
term Brahman, but called ‘those who are versed in the four 
Vedas.” In the Allahabad inscriptions, [about a.p. 800,] the Brah- 
man writer says of himself, “ Such is the composition of him who 
serves the countenance of the great monarch, [who, be it remarked, 
was a Sudra,] who by reason of the favour of continually going ubout 
in his presence is even infatuated in mind! Two hundred years made 
a wonderful alteration ; for, in an inscription at Chatarpur, A. Ὁ. 
1016, the Brahman writer modestly says of a Brahman “‘ whose 
feet earthly kings adored*.” And in the inscriptions in the temple of 


3 J, A. S. B. vol. iv. p. 477, and vol. vii. p. 910. The mention of the fourth 
Veda, which is not noticed in Menu, makes it doubtful whether the Vikramaditya 
samvat has not been substituted for the Balibhi samvat, which would make the 
inscription date from a.p, 642, instead of a.p. 323. 

2 Ibid. No Ixxxvii. p. 160. 
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Siva at Harsha in Sekawatti, A.p. 973, the Brahmans are denomi- 
nated “ lords of the earth’! The inscriptions are, in truth, indices 
to facts: the first was recorded while the political and religious 
power of the Buddhists was still general, and the Brahmans were 
harmless and ready recipients of their charity; the second was 
recorded when Buddhism was fast declining, and /ow caste Hindu 
princes were establishing a monarchy, and the Brahmans were the 
humble panegyrists of the low caste princes; the third and fourth 
inscriptions were recorded when the Puranic system was rampant 
and Brahmans were consequently “ lords of the earth Γ᾽ 

This is in thorough accordance with the opinions of the Rev. 
Dr. Stevenson of Bombay, the learned translator of parts of the 
Sama and Rig Vedas [which opinions reached me in manuscript 
while my paper was going through the press], who says, “ that 
Brahmanism as first established, or afterwards revived, in the 
Maratha country, is universally, by the natives, traced to Sankhara 
Acharya in the NINTH CENTURY, whom they deem an avatar of 
Siva, raised up to put down Buddhism.” It is very satisfactory to 
me, also, to find that the idea I had expressed of the Buddhist 
origin of the worship at Jagganath is in conformity with Dr. 
Stevenson's views, who, moreover, expresses a belief that the Brah- 
man worship of Wittobha at Pundarpur, is of Jain origin, and 
that the Brahmans were shamed out of animal sacrifices by the 
humane examples of the Buddhists. But there are multiplied 
instances besides Pandarpur and Jagganatha of the adoption of holy 
Buddhist localities by Brahmans. The Buddhist [afterwards Jain] 
mountain of Girnar in Gujarat, although with only one small Hindu 
temple to mother earth, amongst many Jain temples, and THAT ONE 
an appropriated Jain temple, is now a place of Hindu pilgrimage ; 
the great Saiva temple in the old city of Pattan in Gujarat was ori- 
ginally Buddhist; and the Hindus are now in possession of the 
Carli [Karleh] Buddha cave temple, and Buddhagaya in Behar. 

But the preceding views of the comparatively recent introduction 
of Brahmanism into India are not confined to the Chinese travellers 
and isolated authors, for Major Moor, in his Hindu Pantheon, page 
328, says, “In Ava, where Buddhism is orthodoxy, the idea is up- 
held, that it was equally prevalent in the same form THROUGHOUT 
InprA, till about the second century before Christ, when the Brahmans 
are stated to have introduced themselves and their rites, and by 
their superior knowledge and address, to have excluded the Rahans 
[Arhan, or Buddhist priests] from almost every part of India, and 


1 Tbid. vol. iv. p. 367. 
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substituting their own dogmas, but retaining many of the scientific 
and historical facts of the ejected party, whose monuments of anti- 
quity are also said to have been destroyed by the artful Brahmans, 
with the view of concealing their own foreign origin and the novelty 
of their doctrines.” 

The preceding paragraphs have unavoidably involved the ques- 
tion of caste to some extent. In discussing the seventh point, 
therefore, I shall be as brief as circumstances will permit. It has 
been shown, that Buddha, nearly 600 years before Christ, stated 
that there were Brahmans, Kshatryas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, without 
there being any religious distinctions between them, Fa hian, in 
A.D. 412, describes the four castes or tribes attending Buddhist 
sermons thrice in each half month’, and their celebrating Buddhist 
funerals and festivals; implying that the four castes or tribes con- 
stituted the Buddhist population. It has been shown that, to this 
day, caste, as a civil institution, and not as a religious ordinance, 
exists amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon; it equally exists amongst 
the Jains of the west of India; and we have Buddha's authority 
that it equally existed twenty-four centuries ago. Numerous in- 
stances occur in the Chinese travellers, and the Buddhistical sacred 
writings, where Brahman Buddhists, Kshatrya Buddhists, Vaisya 
Buddhists, and Sudra Buddhists, are spoken of. The tribes of 
ancient Gaul or Britain, or the clans of Scotland, might all have 
been of one religious belief, with specific designations, and with 
such feelings of prejudice, pride, or hostility against each other as 
would prevent their intermarrying, or engaging in common social 
relations, yet nobody supposes that caste, as a religious distinction, 
existed amongst them. In the Mackenzie MSS. (Madras Journal, 
No. 22, p. 24) a dispute is recorded, in which the disputants are 
designated a Jaina Brahman, and a Saiva Brahman; and it was eyvi- 
dently written by a Hindu, because the award is given in favour of 
the Saiva, although the argument is on the side of the Jaina. Here 
the term Brahman had evidently no religious bearing, otherwise the 
heretic would not have been designated a Jaina Brahman! 

It has been shown, that the Indian sophists, or gymnosophists, 
of the western writers, if they were Brahmans, must have been des- 
titute of caste, as they could receive a portion of the dressed food 
in any house; and Arrian’s description of the constitution of Indian 


1 On the 8th, 11th, and 15th of the half moon; and, strangely, the 8th, 11th, 
and 14th of each half moon are sacred, and set apart by the modern Hindus for 
important observances. —Professor Wilson’s Ist Oxford Lecture, p. 26. This coin- 
cidence ean searcely be accidental. 

* This is in most important contrast to Menu’s Brahmans, “ Should a Brahman 
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society is quite compatible with the civil distinction of caste still ex- 
isting amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon, and which equally existed 
amongst the ancient Assyrians and Egyptians. 

Mr. B. Hodgson of Nepal furnishes auxiliary aid to this interpre- 
tation, in a very curious paper in the transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (vol. iii.),in which a Buddhist of the name of Ashu Ghosha re- 
futes a series of propositions in a disputation with a Saiva or worship- 
per of Mahadeva. The Buddhist, for the sake of argument [only] 
admits the ¢ruth of the Brahmanical writings, and then proves from 
the writings themselves, the erroneousness of the doctrine of caste. 
He says, “If Brahmanhood must depend upon parentage, according 
to the passage in the ‘ Smritti,’ how is it that [the Brahman] Achala 
Muni was born of an elephant,—Casa Pingala of an owl,—and Agas- 
tya Muni from the agast flower,—Cousika Muni from the cusa grass, 
—and Capila from a monkey;—Gautami Rishi from a creeper that 
entwined a saul tree, and Drona Acharya from an earthen pot ;—Tait- 
tiri Rishi from a partridge, and Parswa Rama from dust;—Sringa 
Rishi from a deer, and Vyasa Muni from a _jisherwoman ;—and Ko- 
shika Muni from a female Sudra;—Viswa Mitra! from a CHANDALNI 
[8 base outcast], and Vasisththa Muni from a strumpet ? Not one 
of them had a Brahman mother, and yet all were notoriously called 
Brahmans; whence I infer, that the title is a distinction of popular 
origin and cannot be traced to parentage from written authorities’.” 
Gosha goes on to say, “I draw fresh proofs from the ‘“ Manava 
Dharma,’ which affirms that the Brahman who eats flesh Joses in- 
stantly his rank, and also that by selling wax or salt, or milk, he 
becomes a Sudra in three days’. 

With respect to the last passage, it is necessary to remark, that 
Dr. Stevenson proves from the Rig Veda, that Brahmans made ani- 
mal sacrifices, EVEN TO THE Cow, and partook of the meat; the 
interdict, therefore, to eat flesh, in the Manava Dharma, must have 
been adopted from the Buddhists, and was an innovation on original 


carnally know a woman of the Chandala or Mlechchha tribes, orn TASTE THEIR FOoD, 
or accept a gift from them, he loses his own class, if he acts unknowingly, or if 
knowingly, sinks to a level with them.”” Chap. 11, v. 176. 

1 Menu says, “ But by virtues with humble behaviour, Prithu and Menu ac- 
quired sovereignty; Guyera wrath inexhaustible; and Visw4 Mithra, son of Gidhi, 
the RANK OF Δ PRIEST, though born in the military class.” Chap. 7, v. 42. And 
speaking of the mixed races, Menu says, “‘ By the force of extreme devotion and 
of exalted fathers, ALL OF THEM MAY RISE IN TIME TO HIGH BIRTH, as by the reverse 
they may sink to a lower state in every age, among mortals in this inferior world.” 
chap. 10, y. 42. Birth, therefore, did not necessarily constitute caste: 

2 Vol, iii., p. 162, 3 Page 163. 
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Hinduism, and that work may therefore be considered comparatively 
modern. Gosha quotes Menu in numerous instances, and his ergo 
is, “ΤΆ is clear, then, that he whose {176 is pure, and his temper cheer- 
ful, is the true Brahman, and that lineage [ku/a] has nothing to do 
with the matter.” 

Gosha’s statement that he is the true Brahman whose /ife is pure, 
and that caste has nothing to do with it, is supported by the Chi- 
nese, who say that the term ahman Brmeans “ walking in purity;” 
and Pliny says, that the appellation “Brahman’”’ was applied to 
many nations, and intimates, that it did not denote a distinct class or 
order of society. [Nat. Hist. 1. 6, ο. 17.1] This is in accordance with 
the ‘‘ Manava Dharma,’ the Buddhist ‘‘ Gosha,’ and the Brahman 
“ Baishan Payana.”’ Any body, in fact, was a Brahman, who was 
really pure. Gosha, in continuation, adds, “ All that I have said 
about Brahmans you must know is equally applicable to Kshatriyas, 
and that the doctrine of the four castes is altogether false’.” Again 
he says, ‘“‘ The distinctions between Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, 
and Sudras, are founded merely upon the observance of divers rites, 
and the practice of different professions, as is clearly proved by the 
conversation of Baishan Payana Rishi with Yudhisthira Raja.” Then 
follows the conversation, the chief points of which are, that “ he 
is a Brahman, who never eats flesh and never hurts a sentient 
thing, and practises all the moral virtues.” It ends by the Rishi 
stating, “whoever professes these virtues is a Brahman; and if a 
Brahman professes them not, he isa Sudra. Brahmanhood depends 
not on race [kula] or birth [jat], nor on the performance of certain 
ceremonies. If a Phandal is virtuous, and possesses the signs above 
noted, he is a Brahman. Oh Yudhisthira, formerly in this world of 
ours there was but one caste; the division into four castes originated 
with diversity of rites and of avocations; all men were born of 
woman in like manner *!”” 


1 Page 166. 

2 Yudhisthira, of the Chandra Vansa, or Lunar race, and of the Pandu dy- 
nasty, was first king of Delhi, and, according to the fables of the Puranas, reigned 
about 3100 before Christ!! Colonel Tod makes the whole of the dynasties of the 
Lunar race Buddhists, from their very origin. He says, “ Of the two races of 
India, one was the Surya Vansa, or children of the sun, and the other was the Som 
Vansa, Chandra Vansa, or Indu Vansa, cl:ildren of the moon; the latter were from 
Buddha, and atways Buddhists and worshippers of the ‘onze onry.’? And they 
gave a name to India, as Indu Vansa: the former, or Surya Vansa, became idol- 
ators, and inhabited Syria, Assyria, &e., &c.” He considers them coeyal in anti- 
quity, and struggling for paramount political and religious power. Asiatic Journal, 
vol. xxXxiil., p. 239, 

5 Page 168. 
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If it be borne in mind that Gosha quotes a Brahman sage, or 
saint, who makes the qualifications of a Brahman absolutely those 
of a Buddhist priest, using almost the language of Buddha himself; 
the quotation is in no ordinary degree remarkable, the more so as 
the Brahman sage, or saint, repudiates the Brahman sacrifices of 
animals and eating of the flesh, as commanded in the Vedas! It 
looks, indeed, as if these opinions of the Brahman Baisham Payana 
Rishi, opposed as they are to the Vedas, and according as they do 
with Buddhism, were adopted from the Buddhists. 

Professor Wilson gives countenance to the inference, that caste 
could have had very little influence in ancient times, for he admits 
that the collector and arranger of the sacred Vedas was of very impure 
caste. He says, “It is also admitted, that the Vedas existed in a 
scattered form until the parts of which they now consist were col- 
lected and arranged in the actual form, by a person of very equivocal 
origin,—the son of Rishi by the daughter of a fisherman, and, there- 
fore, properly speaking, of very impure caste,—and who, from his 
arranging the Vedas, is known by the name of Vyasa, the arranger®.” 

Is it to be believed that if the modern feelings of caste had 
existed anciently, such a fact as the above would not have been 
suppressed by the Brahmans of the period? Why, the impure 
castes are not permitted even to hear the Vedas repeated, much 
less to arrange and expound them. 

But Professor Wilson affords yet stronger ground for the 
Buddhist Gosha’s argument, and that, too, from the Vishnu Purana. 
In his able introduction to that work, page 69, after speaking of 
the foundation and colonization of Ayodhya [Oude], by Vaivaswata, 
the son of the Sun, he has the following passages :—‘“ The distinc- 
tion of castes was not fullv developed prior to the colonization” 
[which means, I suppos~, while tie only location of the Hindus or 
Brahmans was in thy Punjab]. And, again, “of the sons of Vai- 
vaswata, some as ‘ings were Kshatryas, but one founded a tribe of 
Brahmans, another became a Vaisya, and a fourth a Sudra.’ This 
practically proves what Buddha himself and Gosha assert, and 
what we gather from Arrian and the other Greek authors, that caste 
did not exist as a religious distinction! And, again, Professor 
Wilson says, “‘there are various notices [in the Purana] of Brah- 
manical Gotra’s, or families, proceeding from Kshatrya races.” Of 
course, then, Brahmanism could have had little to do with lineage: 
and the Professor adds, “there are indications of severe struggles 


1 First Oxford Lecture, p. 7. 
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between Kshatryas and Brahmans for spiritual dominion even,— 
which had the right to ΤΈΛΟΗ the Vedas.” 

Diodorus Siculus, who is not quoted by Palladius, in one place 
represents the philosophers of India, who were the Brahmans of 
Megasthenes, as equivalent to the priests of other nations; but in 
another passage he considers them as a separate nation, sect, or body 
of men, seliled in one particular part of India. 

Ptolemy considers the Brahmans as distinct from the Gymnoso- 
phists ; the former he locates near the sea, and the Gymnosophists 
he places in the north-eastern part of India, near the western bank 
of the Ganges. This opinion of Ptolemy is of importance, as it 
shows that, in his early time, the accuracy of Megasthenes was 
questioned in his designating the Gymnosophists as Brahmans ; 
and the opinion adds weight to the facts I have adduced on the 
same question. 

In a note to Fa hian, page 186, by M. Klaproth, he quotes a 
very ancient book, the Ma teng kia king, cited in the San tsang fa 
sou, book xvi., page 13, which says :—‘ It is falsely supposed that we 
[the family of Buddha] are sprung from Brahma, and they call us 
the children of Brahma. The Brahmans pretend that they are born 
from the mouth of Brahma, the Kshatryas from his navel, the 
Vaisyas from his arms, and the Sodtras from his feet, and they 
regard themselves as taking precedence of other men, WHICH TRULY 
THEY DO Not. The word Po lo men, Brahman, means, he who 
walks in purity. Part of them are secular, and part religious, 
studying the doctrine’; they call themselves the offsets of Brahma, 
but their name comes from their preserving the doctrine and being 
pure. The Kshatryas are the lords or owners of the land, and are 
of the royal race; the Vaisyas are merchants, and the Soitras, 
labourers.” 

M. Klaproth adds, “On voit par lhistoire des patriarches, que 
la distinction des castes n’empéchait pas de choisir indifféremment le 
principal chef de la religion, dans l'une ou dans l'autre. Shakya 
Muni était Kshatrya. Maha Kasyapa, son successeur, appartenait 
2 la caste des Brahmanes. Le troisitme patriarche était Vaisya, et 
son successeur était Sofitra. <Ainsi, conformément au principe du 
Buddhisme on avait exclusivement en vue la pureté morale de celui 
qu'on choisissait pour la transmission de la doctrine, sans avoir 
égard aux distinctions de la puissance et ἃ la supériorité des 
castes.” 


1 The term doctrine is usually applied to the “* Dhammo” of the Buddhists, 
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The author of the article “ Brahmans,’ in Rees’ Cyclopedia, 
after quoting numerous authorities, concludes with saying “ Upon 
the whole it seems to be evident from various records concerning 
the ancient Brahmans, that they were not so much a distinct nation, 
or particular class of philosophers, as a tribe or body of men, or 
rather a numerous family, descended from one commen ancestor, 
who existed at some remote period, and who were different from the 
progenitors of the people amongst whom they lived.’ Which goes the 
length of saying they were a tribe.of strangers amongst the people of 
India ! confirming, in short, the Chinese travellers in their statements. 

Ii we go to the Nepal legends, we find the same impressions 
with respect to the absence of caste. The legends speak of the 
visits to Nepal of Sakya’s predecessors, Vipasyi Buddha, Sikhi Bud- 
dha, Viswabhu Buddha, and Manju Sri, all like Sakya himself, 
accompanied by bhikshus, disciples, rajahs, and cultivators, com- 
prising a multitude of the peasantry of the land; also of a Raja 
called Dharmakar. The inhabitants of Nepal were all of one caste or 
had no caste, but their descendants in the course of time became 
divided into many castes, according to the trades and professions 
which they followed [this is what Arrian says]. Thus, in the early 
ages, Nepal had fgur classes of secuLar people, as Brahman, Ksha- 
trya, Vaisya, and Sudra, and four ascetical classes, namely, Bhikshu, 
Sramama, Chailaka, and Arhanta, and ALL. WERE, “ BuppHa Maren’ 
[or following the ways of Buddhism]. A great many Brahmans and 
others, who accompanied the Raja Prachanda to Nepal, received the 
tonsure and became bhikshus at the same time with the Raja, and 
took up their abode in the monasteries of Nepal. Some others of 
those that came with Prachanda to Nepal, preferring the pursuits of 
ihe world, continued to exercise them in Nepal, where they also re- 
mained and became Buddhists’. We have here demonstrated from 
Buddhist authority the accuracy of Scholasticus quoted by St. Am- 
brosius :—‘‘ Quod genus Brachmanorum non ex propria tantum 
voluntate SECULARIBUS REBUS renuntiat, &c., &c.,” plainly telling us 
that they were Jay men, and engaged in worldly affairs until they 
became Gymnosophists or Sophists, or Buddhist bhikshus. 

But as late as the eighth century, caste, if it existed, could not 
have been any great obstacle, when it stood in the way of a Brah- 
man’s ambition; for when Mahomed bin Kassim, from Bagdad, 
invaded Sindh? in 92 Hegara, a.p. 711, and captured Alor the 


1. A. S. B. vol, iii., page 219, 220, and 316, 
2 The territory of the Raja of Sindh extended [at this period] to the Hast as 
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capital, he found a Brahman named Dahir, son of Cha che Brahman, 
who had usurped the government on the death of his master Sahi 
or Sahir Sin, by means of marrying his master's widow; although 
necessarily of a different caste’, the Raja being of the Sasee or 
Sahu family, which, if the same as the Sah’s of Surashtra, from 
their coins and legends, must have been Buddhist. Moreover, 
Dahir, Brahman as he was, [like the Brahmans mentioned by Arrian 
near Mooltan,} opposed Kassim, sword in hand, at the head of 
his troops ; and in the battle he had two beautiful female slaves with 
him in his howdah, one of whom administered wine, and the other 
paun®, The supposed gymnosophist Brahmans would have mar- 
velled not a little at the varied indulgencies and physical prowess of 
their co-religionist ! ! 

I may add, that if we look to the supposed aborigines of India, 
the Goands, the Bhils, the Kohlés, &c., &c., we find that caste is 
unknown amongst them. 

It proves nothing to say that caste, as a religious distinction, 
existed, because Arrian assures us, that generations of men were con- 
fined to particular trades ; for in that case caste, as a religious dis- 
tinction, existed amongst the ancient Assyrians and ancient Egyp- 
tians, as a similar interdict to trades intermarrying obtained amongst 
those nations; and nobody asserts that caste in the Hindu sense 
formed part of their institutions. M. Goguet, in his Origin of Laws, — 
says, ‘‘ that in the Assyrian empire the people were distributed into 
a certain number of tribes, and that professions were hereditary; 
that is to say, children were not permitted to quit their father’s 
occupation, and embrace another. [Diodorus, lib. ii. p. 142.) We 
know not the time nor the author of this institution, which from 
the highest antiquity prevailed almost over all Asia, and even in 
several other countries.”’ Vol. i. p. 43. 

But Hindu caste involves the most monstrous inequalities in 
the condition of men, and in their respective civil and religious 
rights. Menu says, “ The first part of a Brahman’s compound 
name should indicate holiness ;—of a Kshatrya’s, power,—of a 
Vaisya’s, wealth,—and of a Sudra’s, contempt.’ Chap. ii.v. 31. ‘“ One 
principal duty the supreme ruler assigned to a Sudra; namely, to 
serve the three first classes without depreciating their worth.’’ [Chap. 
far as Kashmir and Kanouj, West to Mekran and the sea, South to the territories 
of the ports of Surat and Deo, and North to Kandahar, Secustan, and the moun- 
tains of Suliman and Kynakan. From the Muhammadan historians. 


1 J. A. S. B. vol. vii. p. 307. 
2 Piper betel leaf and the nut of the Areca faufel. 
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i. v. 91.1 “ But a man of the servile class, whether bought or un- 
bought, he [a Brahman] may compel to perform servile duty ; 
because such a man was CREATED by the self-existent FOR THE 
PURPOSE of serving Brahmans.” “Δ Sudra, though emancipated 
by his master, is not released from a state of servitude; ror oF A 
STATE WHICH IS NATURAL TO HIM, by whom can he be divested Ὁ" --- 
Menu, chap. viii., v. 413, 414. And throughout the code of Menu, 
contempt and servitude were allotted to the unfortunate Sudras ; 
they were, in fact, no better than Helots. But Arrian’s authorities 
did not find this state of things in India, which must be of subse- 
quent origin, for he expressly says, ‘“‘the most memorable matter was, 
that all Indians were perfectly free, or exempt, or independent ; no 
man was aslave, or servant, or attendant; in which they resembled 
the Lacedemonians ; but the Indians had the advantage of them 
in having no Helots.” 

Εἶναι δὲ καὶ τόδε μέγα ἐν τῇ ᾿Ινδῶν γῇ, πάντας ᾿Ινδοὺς 
εἶναι ἐλευθέρους, οὐδέ τινα δοῦλον εἶναι Ivddv" τοῦτο Aaxkedat- 
μονίοισιν ἐς ταὐτὸ συμβαίνει καὶ ᾿Ινδοῖσιν. Aaxedaipmovioss 
μέν γε οἱ εἵλωτες δοῦλοί εἰσι, καὶ τὰ δούλων ἐργαζόνται" 
᾿Ινδοῖσι δὲ, οὐδὲ ἄλλος δοῦλός ἐστι, μήτοιγε ᾿Ινδῶν tis.— 
Hist. Ind. cap. xi. Under the circumstances here noticed, the code 
of Menu consequently could not have been in operation. 

But my limits do not permit me to pursue the subject; and 
considering the weight of the authorities quoted, there would appear 
to be strong ground for supposing that caste, as a religious distinc- 
tion, did not exist anciently in India. 

Although the eighth point has very extended bearings and would 
admit of diffuse illustrations, I shall confine my notices to a few sim- 
ple facts. In the first place it may be asked, why are there not 
the same tangible and irrefragable proofs extant of the Sanskrit as 
of the Pali language; the more particularly so as Brahmanism and 
Sanskrit have hitherto been believed to emanate from the fabled ages? 
To reply to this query, I shall call to my assistance several redoubt- 
able authorities; but previously to quoting these authorities, a few 
preliminary observations are necessary. A multitude of inscriptions, 
in a character having a certain resemblance to the Sanskrit Deva Na- 
gari of India, had been known for very many years to Orientalists, 
but their translation had equally baffled the most learned Brahmans 
and the most learned Europeans. No difficulty, however, was too 
great for the acute mind of Mr. Prinsep, and by the most indefati- 
gable research, and by multiplied comparisons of inscriptions of dif- 
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ferent ages, commencing with the most modern and going upwards 
into antiquity, taking each modern Sanskrit letter and following it 
through its modifications in inscriptions of different ages, he found 
that the modern Deva Nagari characters were absolutely resolved into 
the primitive character of the old inscriptions, which had till then 
eluded all investigations; and in the process, it was observed, that the 
primitive letters increased in number in the various inscriptions in 
the ratio of their respective antiquity. The power of the letters being 
thus determined, there was not any great difficulty in reading the 
inscriptions themselves ; but to the infinite surprise of Mr. Prinsep, 
they proved not to be in the anticipated Sanskrit language, but in 
the ancient Pali, a cognate tongue, which was anciently, and is 
now, in a slightly modified form, in use by the Buddhists for their 
sacred literature. Elsewhere, Mr. Prinsep in speaking of the letters 
on the Buddhist coins of Behat, says, “ Here the letters resemble 
those of the lats [pillars] or of the caves on the West of India; 
THE MOST ANCIENT WRITTEN FORM OF THE SANSKRIT LAN- 
οὔλας !""—J. A. S. B., vol. iv., page 637. But Mr. Prinsep is not 
alone in his authority for the process of the discovery, or in the 
importance he attaches to it; for Dr. Mill, late principal of Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta, who, from his having written in Sanskrit verse, 
has been designated by Brahmans the ‘“ European Calidas,” in 
speaking of the Sanskrit inscriptions in the temple of Siva, at 
Harsha, in Shekavati, which is of the tenth century [A.p. 973], 
says, “that the character, though illegible at present to the Pandits 
even of Northern India, presents no.difficulty after the deciphering 
of the more ancient inscriptions, whose characters resemble those of 
the second on the Allahabad pillar. This stone exhibits the Deva 
Nagari in its state of transition, from the form visible in that and 
other yet older monuments to the writing which now universally 
bears that name, and which may be traced without sensible variation 
in inscriptions as old as the twelth century ;” but above all, Dr. 
Mill says, the Harsha inscription’ “forms a definite standard from 
which the age of other monuments of similar or more remotely resem- 
bling characters, may be inferred with tolerable certainty*.” 


1 This inscription has evident relation to the recent triumphs of the Saiva’s 
over the fallen Buddhists. ‘The temple is dedicated to Siva under the name of 


Harsha, ἘΜ [Joy], because he had destroyed the Asura or Demon Tri- 
pura, who had expelled Indra and his gods from heaven, and Siva received the 
praises of the restored celestials on the mountain where the temple was built, 
The inscription calls Buddha Gaya the Holy Asura, 

2 J, A. S. B. vol, iv. page 367. 
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The knowledge of the ἐγαηδίζϊοη periods of the Deva Nagari is 
thus of vast importance, as the prowimate age of inscriptions WHERE 
DATES are wanting is consequently deducible from the form of the 
character alone. Mr. Wathen, late Secretary to Government at 
Bombay, in his translations of inscriptions upon copper plates 
found in Gujarat and Kattywar, says, “the character in which these 
grants are written is evidently derived from the more ancient one (the 
Pali], which is found in the caves of Keneri, Carli, and Verula 
[Ellora], on this side of India, and it resembles that of the cave 
inscription, deciphered by Mr. Wilkins in the first volume of 
Asiatic Researches.’”” ONE ORIGINAL character, being that of the 
caves, appears to have first existed throughout the western parts of 
India, Dekhan, Konkun, Gujarat, &c. It seems to have under- 
gone gradual changes, until about two centuries subsequently to the 
eras of Vikramaditya and Salivahana, an alphabet nearly similar 
or identical with that at present noticed, would appear to have been 
introduced. [Mr. Wathen then arranges numerous inscriptions 
according to their antiquity, showing the passage from one to the 
other.| From these, it appears, that up to Saka 730, [a. Ὁ. 808,] 
no very material difference in the character had taken place”. 

I may venture to say, in testimony of this subject having 
formerly occupied my attention, that twenty-two years ago I 
commenced to tread the path in tracing the old inscriptions, which 
Mr. Prinsep has trod successfully to the end: and in a paper of 
mine of old inscriptions, dated Poona, August 1, 1828, which was 
sent to the Literary Society of Bombay, and subsequently published 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, I stated that I had 
identified forty-five Buddha letters, [that is to say, letters in the in- 
scriptions in the Buddha caves,] in ancient Sanskrit inscriptions, 
and that the older the Sanskrit inscription, the more Buddha letters 
were found init; and I concluded by the query, ‘“‘ Can it be that these 
letters are a very ancient form of the Sanskrit alphabet, and that 
the inscriptions themselves are in the Sanskrit language?’ The 
latter part of the query has been negatived, but the first part has 
been replied to affirmatively and conclusively. 

These preliminary observations, establishing the fact of all the 
modern Sanskrit letters being resolvable into the ancient Pali letters, 
and there being no very ancient inscription whatever in Deva Nagari, or 


1 Which inscription at first was supposed to be coeval with the Christian era, 
but was subsequently found to be of the tenth century, 
2J.A. 5S. B., vol. iv. page 481, 
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even in the Sanskrit language, we shall be enabled to appreciate justly 
the full force of the following observation of Mr. Prinsep. He says, 
«* The old alphabet, [alluding to specimens from the Buddhist cayes 
of Western India, sent to him by Colonel Sykes,] appear to be the 
very prototype of all the Deva Nagari and Dakshini alphabets ; and 
nothing in the pure Sanskrit tongue has yet been discovered, PRESERVED 
IN THIS CHARACTER; INDEED, IT WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE THAT IT 
SHOULD, because, still more than the Pali, the alphabet is deficiens 
in many letters ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY TO SANSKRIT SYNTAX?! 
Can it be necessary to proceed one step further in the argument; 
for it is incredible to suppose that the modern Sanskrit could have 
EXISTED without symbols or a character to express its present rich- 
ness, force, and beauty. How, then, are we to account for the fact 
of the modern Deva Nagari resolving itself into the ancient Pali 
letters, and those letters expressing only, not the Sanskrit language, 
but the ancient Pali? I cannot see any other way of solving the 
question, than in the supposition, that at the period the primitive 
Deva Nagari was expressing the old Pali language and embodying 
BUDDHIST ASSOCIATIONS ONLY, the Sanskrit itself, if it existed 
independently from the old Pali, was in the same rude state with 
the Pali, and could not, therefore, have been Sanskrit, which means 
‘polished, finished, done.’’ The assiduous cultivation of the lan- 
guage, however, by the smai/ tribe of Brahmans occupying the small ter- 
ritory in the Punjab, led to the necessity for enlarging and improving 
the powers of the Palisymbols to express the increasing refinements ; 
and this accounts for the changes not only in the letters, but the 
language, which are observable in inscriptions of successive ages. 
That this is no wild theory is manifested by a passage in Professor 
Wilson’s first Oxford lecture’; speaking of the Vedas, he says, 
“the prayers are addressed to divinities, most of whom are no 
longer worshipped, and some even are unknown.” “There is one, 
for instance, named Ribhu, of whose history, oflice, or even name, a 
person might ask in vain from one end of India to the other. The 
prayers have consequently gone out of fashion along with their 
objects, and when they are employed, they are used as little else 
than unmeaning sounds, ihe languaye in which they are written DIF- 
FERING MUCH both in words and construction from the Sanskrit of 
later writings. In many parts of India the Vedas are not studied 
at all; and when they are studied, it is merely for the sake of 
repeating the words ; the sense is regarded as a matter of no im- 


1 J, A.S. B. vol. vi., page 1043. 2 Page 8, 
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portance, and is not understood even by the Brahman who recites or 
chaunts the expressions.” Itis to be supposed if the language were 
pure Sanskrit, that the Brahman who had studied the Vedas would 
understand it by using his brains; but the language, it would appear, 
differs so much from modern Sanskrit, that it requires too much 
ratiocination and etymological research for the Brahman to master 
it. The observation of Professor Wilson is in accordance with the 
legitimate deduction from Mr. Prinsep’s dogma, and with a multi- 
tude of facts which can be produced. But Mr. Prinsep has other 
powerful auxiliaries, and amongst them, Mr. Hodgson of Nepal, 
who, in addressing Mr. Prinsep, in curious opposition to his own 
opinion about the antiquity of Sanskrit, says, “ the tendency of your 
researches to prove that the elaborate forms of the Deva Nagari 
were constructed from simple elements, more or less appropriated 
to the popular Bhashas, is very curious, and seems to strengthen the 
opinion of those who hold Hindi to be indigenous, oLDER than 
Sanskrit in India, and not [as Colebrooke supposed] deduced from 
Sanskrit. Jf Buddhism used these primitive letters before the Deva 
Nagari' evisted, the date of the creed would seem 10 be thrown back 
10 a remote era, or the Sanskrit letters and LANGUAGE must be com- 
paratively recent®;’ and Mr. Hodgson, a little below, adds, “I incline 
to the opinion that Hindi may be older in India than Sanskrit, and 
independent, originally, of Sanskrit. The Sanskrit letters have 
been proved to be recent, and it remains to be determined whether 
the Sanskrit now known is equally so.” For the sake of argument, 
supposing it to be established that Sanskrit, in its rough or un- 
polished state, did exist contemporaneously with the ancient Pali 
inscriptions, and from its rough state capable of being expressed by 
Pali letters; why then is it, that in the length and breadth of the land 
in India, claimed to have been under Brahmanical spiritual domi- 
nion and civil institutions, from the fabled ages, NoT A SINGLE 
SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION HAS BEEN FOUND APPROACHING TO 
WITHIN SIX OR SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS OF THE DATE OF THE 
Pati BuDDHIST INSCRIPTIONS, the earliest Sanskrit inscription 
dating in the fourth century, and that inscription not being in pure 
Sanskrit ; indeed, as late as the eighth century, the Sanskrit in inscrip- 
tions is still found to be wanting in purity. This absence of ancient 
Sanskrit inscriptions cannot be attributed to indifference to fame 
on the part of Brahmans, or to a desire to live in futurity ; for, the 
moment we have tangible proofs of Brahmanical influence in India, 


1 Which has been proved in every Buddhist inscription to be the fact. 
2J. A.S. B., vol. vi, page 685, 
VOL. VI. 28 
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we are flooded with Sanskrit inscriptions rolling upon us, not in 
hundreds but thousands; dating between the tenth and seventeenth 
centuries! Why is this? Can it be that not only the Sanskrit let- 
ters, but the Sanskrit language itself, sprung from the Pali; and 
that the Brahmans for their own object separated it from the parent 
stock, and gradually fashioned it into its present perfection? Let 
us see what grounds there are for such a speculation. 

Mr. Csoma de KGrés, the Thibetan scholar, writing to Mr. James 
Prinsep, says, “ In reference to your and Mr. Turnour’s opinion, that 
the ORIGINAL records of the Buddhists in ancient India were written 
in the Magadhi (Pali?) dialect, I beg leave to add in support of it, 
that in the index to the Kahgyur, it is stated, that the Sutras in 
general [with exceptions mentioned], after the death of Sakya, were 
first written in the Sindhu language [a dialect of Pali?], and the 
Sher chhin and rGyud in Sanskrit. It is probable that in the seventh 
century and afterwards, the ancient Buddhist religion was remodelled 
and generally written in Sanskrit’.’’ This admission of the general 
use of Sanskrit in the seventh century, in supersession of the lan- 
guage previously used by the Buddhists for thirteen centuries, at 
least, is something, and would accord with the rising influence of 
Brahmanism; but, as far as the Buddhists are concerned, it militates 
against the fact of the Buddhist nations who derived their religion 
from India [the Ceylonese, the Birmans, the Siamese, and the Co- 
chin Chinese], at that period, and to this day, having their sacred 
writings in Pali; and considering the numerous sacred writings which 
were taken from India to China, in various early ages, we may yet 
look to meeting with them in that country, and verifying the fact, 
whether they were in Pali or Sanskrit. On the whole, the inference 
would be that the Buddhists had not commenced the use of Sanskrit 
for their sacred writings so early as the seventh century. 

A fact related in the Mahwanso of Ceylon adds to the doubt 
respecting the general use of Sanskrit in the beginning of the fifth 
century, A.D. A Brahman from Magadha [Behar], learned in the 
three Vedas, [it would appear, therefore, there were three and not 
four Vedas in those days; and Menu, throughout, mentions only 
three,] and all the knowledge of the times, went to Ceylon, about 
A.p. 410, for the express purpose of disputations with the heterodor 
Buddhist priests, as he considered them. He went to scoff and he 
remained to pray; for, defeated in argument, and satisfied of the 
superiority of the Buddhist doctrines to his own, he submitted to 
the tonsure and became a Buddhist priest; he was called Buddha- 


1 J, AS. B., vol, vi, page 688, 
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ghésa. With the usual zeal of a neophyte, he manifested his devo- 
tion to his new creed by translating the Attha Katha, or commenta- 
ries on the Pitakattya, or Buddhist scriptures, originally written 
in the Singalese language by Mahindo, the son of the Emperor 
Asoko, and which were then only extant in Singalese, the rest of 
the scriptures being in Pali. This Brahman, learned in the three 
Vedas, of course translated, between A.p. 410 and 432, the Attha 
Katha into Sanskrit. No such thing; he translated the commen- 
taries intothe Patt LANGUAGE. The phraseology of the Maha- 
wanso is, “ Taking up his residence in the secluded Ganthakaro 
Wiharo [monastery], at Anuradhapura, he translated, according to 
the grammatical rules of the Magadhi [Pali], which is the Root or 
ALL LANGUAGES, the whole of the Singalese Attha Katha [into Pali]. 
This proved an achievement of the utmost consequence to all lan- 
guages spoken by the human race.” Mahawanso, pp. 252, 253. 

One marked feature must not be overlooked, that in the 
fourth century, the Pali was considered the root of all languages ! 
Now, is it reasonable to suppose, in case the Sanskrit language 
had attained the grammatical accuracy, the richness and perfection 
which we know it had attained in the eleventh century, or had even 
been in general use for the purposes of sacred literature in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, that the Brahman would not rather have 
used a language necessarily most familiar to him, from his deep 
reading in the Vedas, than the Pali, with which the Brahman, as a 
Brahman, ought, properly, not to have been familiar, and not only 
familiar, but, as the Mahawanso says, so critically acquainted, that 
in three translations which he made independently of each cther, 
“There was [not] in the measure of a verse, or in the letter of a 
word, the slightest variation.’ Does not the above fact add strength 
to the inference derived from the absence of ancient Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions and the unpolished state of the earliest of them (those of the 
fourth century), that the Sanskrit was only in progress to perfection, 
and was little used beyond the “ small tribe inhabiting the smai/ tract 
in the Punjab,” which was designated by the Chinese about this very 
period, as the “chief of the tribes of barbarians’’ [strangers] ὃ 

Fahian went to India for the express purpose of verifying the 
Buddhist scriptures, and examining into its doctrines and practices; 
he was engaged for fourteen years in these objects, copying and 
collecting manuscripts, and orally informing himself in all parts of 
the country, from the Himalayas to Ceylon; and as he at no time 
mentions a second language being used for sacred literature, or that 
he had the slightest difficulty in communicating with the priesthood 
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throughout the country, we may fairly infer that one language 
obtained, which was common to the priesthood of all India; and as 
we know that the inscriptions of three centuries before Christ, in 
the north and the south, and the east and the west, and in the heart 
of India, were in old Pali, and that the scriptures of most Buddhist 
nations, all of whom derived their religion from India, are also 
recorded in the Pali language to this day; it is fair to infer that the 
one language which Fahian found in general use, for sacred purposes, 
was the Pali, and not the Sanskrit, particularly as in the minute details 
of all the heresies in India, including the Brahmanical or Hind&, no 
mention whatever is made of the Sanskrit being associated with them; 
and this would not be from oversight, for when the Chinese travellers 
met with barbarous tongues, they pointed them out. Mr. Prinsep’s 
opinion goes to the length of the Pali character being the original, not 
only of the Deva Nagari, but of other alphabets. His words are, ‘“ The 
old Lat character if carefully analyzed, each member of the alphabet 
will be found to contain the element of the corresponding members, 
not only of the Deva Nagari, but of the Canouj, Pali, Tibetan, the 
Hala Canara, and of all the derivatives of the Sanskrit stock }.” 

It may be asked, “ What was the Sanskrit of very early periods? 
Was it capable, like the Deva Nagari character, of being resolved 
into a Pali root? or are the Pali and Sanskrit languages the 
offspring of an ancient common parent?’ We have the testimony 
of very high authority, Dr. Mill, that the language of the Vedas 
differs so much from pure Sanskrit, that “to the understanding 
of it, a ‘ Bhashya,’ or gloss, is all but indispensable*.” What rela- 
tion then does the Sanskrit of the eleventh century, and that of the 
Vedas, bear to the Pali of Asoko’s Edicts? Do the two languages 
approximate in the ratio of the antiquity of the Sanskrit? 

Sir William Jones, in his preface to the Institutes of Menu, 
broaches a speculation, the reasonableness of which we can test by 
reference to palpable epochs of improvement in our own and other 
modern European languages. He says that the Sanskrit of the 
three first Vedas, that of the Menava Dharma Sastra [Menu], and 
the Puranas, differs in pretty exact proportion to the Latin of Numa, 
that of Appius, and that of Cicero, or of Lucretius, where he has 
not affected an obsolete style. He therefore assumes that the 
several changes in Sanskrit took place in times very nearly propor- 
tional to the above changes in the Latin; that the Vedas must 
therefore have been written three hundred years before the Insti- 
tutes of Menu, and those Institutes three hundred years before the 


1 J. A. S, B., vol. vi., page 74, 2 Ibid., vol, iii., page 258, 
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Puranas. By this calculation, Sir William Jones dates the Vedas 
from the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries before Christ. But as 
Professor Wilson has proved, from internal evidence, that the 
Puranas were written or compiled between the eighth and fourteenth 
centuries of the Christian era, it follows, according to Sir William 
Jones’s hypothesis, that the Institutes of Menu date from the fifth 
century A.D., and the Vedas from the second century. Both the 
above are indeed great authorities; but in spite of this startling 
deduction, from applying Sir William Jones’s calculations to Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s dates, the absence of Sanskrit inscriptions before the 
fourth century, and the language of the inscriptions of that period, 
give some weight to doubts respecting the antiquity of all the sacred 
writings of the Brahmans. It will be found indeed that inscriptions 
of a much later period than the above supposed date of the Insti- 
tutes of Menu, are not recorded in pure Sanskrit. Even the cele- 
brated inscriptions on the Allahabad and Bhitari pillars of the 
Gupta family of Sudras are not in pure Sanskrit. Dr. Mill con- 
siders their date to be about the era of Charlemagne in Europe. 
His-words are, “It is scarcely possible to fix the subjects of our 
present inquiry, the Guptas, higher than the age of Charlemagne 
in Europe, if we suppose them identical with the Guptas of the 
Puranas.” But the Vishnu Purana, which Professor Wilson refers 
to the tenth century [4.D. 954], in a pretended prophecy, talks of 
the Guptas reigning in Magadha, which would bring the age of 
polished Sanskrit down to the tenth century?. 

If we could have looked with confidence to any one city in 
India more than another to afford us proofs of the early use of 
Sanskrit, and memorials of Brahmanism, it is to Ougein [ Ujjayana], 
and yet neither the buried city nor its successor, affords us a single 
Sanskrit inscription of ancient date; and its coins have Buddhist 
emblems and Pali legends; and amongst the gifts to the Buddhist 
temple at Sanchi, recorded in the old Lat character and the Pali 
language, we read as follows, “The gift of the body of the Rishis, 
performing their austerities in Ougein®,’—“ The gift of the morality 

1 J. A. 5. B., vol. vi., page 12. ? Tbid., vol. v., page 644. 

3 We find from this inscription that Buddhist priests did perform austerities 
like the Gymnosophists mentioned by Arrian and other Western authors. Auste- 
rities, therefore, were not exclusively Brahmanical characteristics; no more than 
shaving the head and going naked [Gymnosophist-like] were orthodox character- 
istics, The Vayu Purana, quoted by Professor Wilson, says, “‘ The three Vedas 
are the covering of all beings, and they who throw it off through delusion are 


called Nagnas [naked].’? Further on it says, “ The Brahman, who unprofitably 
bears a staff, shaves his head, goes naked, makes a vow, or mutters prayers; all 
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students of Ougein to the Rishis.""— The victory gift of the people 
performing austerities of Ougein.” And a multitude of other gifts 
to this Buddhist temple are recorded from inhabitants of Ougein, 
affording presumptive evidence of the population being Buddhist. 
Why is it that none of these inscriptions are in Sanskrit’? 

If we pass from the inhabitants of the celebrated Ougein in the 
heart of India, to the prince and his people who have left their 
records in Cuttack, on the eastern coast, we ask the same question ; 
Why are not some of these records in Sanskrit; the more particu- 
larly so as the prince, in his outset in life, adopted the Brahmanical 
faith? The chief inscription’ which I quote is met with on the 
rocks at Khandgiri in Cuttack; it is lengthened but mutilated. It 
is in the old Pali character, and is in that language which is neither 
exactly the modern Pali nor the modern Sanskrit; but it is much 
more removed from the Sanskrit than the Pali, and may be the 
parent of both. It is not necessary to quote more, than to say that 
the prince, of Kalinga, called Aira, at twenty-four years of age, 
wrested the government from an usurper. On his accession, he chose 
the Brahmanical faith ; but subsequently studying law in an esta- 
blishment of Buddhist priests, WHO WERE SETTLED THERE UNDER 
THE ANCIENT KINGS, he finally ended by becoming a Buddhist, 
and dedicating a Chaitya, or temple for relics. Twice the date 1300 
occurs without mention of an era; and the alphabet and lan- 
guage of the inscription pertaining to the Buddhist periods before 
Christ, or to the first or second century, made this date very per- 
plexing. But Fahian steps in to solve our difficulties. When he 
was in Ceylon, in 412 a.p., the Buddhists counted that year the 
1497th of their eras Now Kalinga, of which Air4 was king, had 
from Sakya Buddha's death, B.c. 543, been celebrated for its great 
Buddhist temple of the tooth relic*, (which relic fell to the share of 
Kalinga, at Buddha’s death, and was transferred to Ceylon, A.D. 
311, in the ninth year of the reign of Siri Megha Wameo, by a 
Brahman princess, and is now in British custody in Ceylon,) and his 


such persons are called Nagnas, and the like.” And Vishnu, when he appeared 
in the form of Buddha, to delude the world, appeared as a naked mendicant, with 
his head shaven. Vishnu Purana, page 538. The shaven head and nakedness, 
therefore, were heretical characteristics, 

1 J, A.S.B., vol. vii., page 564, ® Thid., vol. vi., page 1087. 

3 This Chaitya has been replaced in Kalinga, by the now well-known temple of 
Jagganatha; but the Rey. Dr, Stephenson judiciously remarks, that the memory 
of the ancient rites is still preserved in those celebrated at Jagganatha, and I may 
add a strengthening coincidence to his opinion, that, according to Fahian, the 
tooth-festival and the modern Rathydtra occur in the same month, 
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inscriptions tell us that he was a Buddhist; and that the Buddhist 
priests had been settled in Kalinga from the time of the ancient kings, 
it is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that he uses a Buddhist era, 
and it may be permitted to us to believe that it was the same as the 
Buddhist era.of Ceylon. This would inosculate excellently well with 
contemporary facts and circumstances, It would make the date of 
the inscription a.p. 215, a period not too modern for the alphabet 
and language used; a period when Brahmanism and other heterodox 
doctrines were making such progress as to call for the hundred dis- 
courses of the Buddhist Deva Bodhisattwa, to arrest the evil; a 
period also antecedent, by nearly two centuries, to the earliest San- 
skrit inscription. And here recurs the question, Why was it that 
Aira, who had at first adopted Brahmanism, did not record his edict 
in that language, now deemed peculiar to Brahmanism, as was the 
practice in after times? But we cannot banish from our minds the 
palpable facts, that all the ancient inscriptions throughout India are 
in Pali; that they are mostly for the instruction of the people; are 
addressed to the people, and must have been understood by the 
people; and the general use of Pali indicates the general knowledge 
of the language: deductions which cannot be applied to Sanskrit. 
The oldest Sanskrit inscription, with a date, is on a copper plate 
found at Kaira in Gujarat, Samvat 365’ [a.p.309]; and this very 
inscription, although Sanskrit, together with two or three others 
from the same locality, strengthens the testimony of the Chinese 
travellers in the fourth century, that the spiritual and political 
power of the Brahmans was yet in an incipient state; for though 
the Vedas and Swayambhu are mentioned in the first inscription, 
the Puranic gods are unnoticed; nor is there the slightest allusion to 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, or even Indra; nor is there the usual intro- 
ductory Hindu invocation; which would scarcely have been the case, 
had Brahmans and their theology and language been in the ascen- 
dant there; and this absence of mention is the more remarkable, 
as the inscription gives the history, qualities, and piety of the rajas 
who were the donor’s progenitors, and of no one does it say that he 
was a worshipper of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, &c., &c., as is custom- 
ary in later Sanskrit inscriptions. 

The inscription gives a field toa Brahman. Ina similar man- 
ner, an inscription from the same locality, and of a few years’ sub- 
sequent date [A.p. 323], does no honour to the Puranic gods; but 


1 This Samvat may be of the Balibhi era ; which would bring down the date of 
this and the following inscription to the seventh century instead of the fourth. 
The characters are nearly those of Allahabad, No. 2. ; 
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says, that out of respect for those who are versed in the four Vedas, 
a village was given by Raja Prasanga, grandson of Samanta Datta 
of Gajjara, for the worship of the five—Jagnas, Bali, Charu, 
Baiswadeva, and Agnihotra. These personages are lost sight of in 
more modern Sanskrit inscriptions, and Siva, Vishnu, Ganesa, and 
others take their places. The Sanskrit is peculiar from being 
written in prose, and each phrase having a double meaning. 

We have indeed Professor Wilson himself, in spite of his neces- 
sary predilections in favour of the antiquity of the Sanskrit, candidly 
expressing his doubts of the antiquity of the classical form of this 
language. In the introduction to the Drama of Vikrama and Ur- 
vasi, one of the plays of Kalidas, he says, ‘The richness of the Pracrit 
(Pali?) in the play, both in structure and in its metrical code is very 
remarkable. A very great proportion especially of the fourth act is 
in this language, and in that act a considerable variety of metre is 
introduced. It is clear, therefore, that this form of Sanskrit must 
have been highly polished long before the play was written, and this 
might lead us to doubt whether the composition [the play] can bear so 
remote a date as the reign of Vikramditya, B.c. 56. It is yet rather 
uncertain whether the classical language of the Hindu literature had at that 
zime (B.C. 56] received so high a polish as appears in this present drama; 
and still less therefore could the descendants have been exquisitely 
refined, if the parent was comparatively rude. We can scarcely con- 
ceive that the cultivation of Pracrit (Pali?) preceded that of Sanskrit 
when we advert to the principles on which the former seems evolved 
from the latter; but it must be confessed that the relation between Sans- 
krit and Pracrit has been hitherto very imperfectly investigated, and is yet 
Sar from being understood.” A simple solution of Professor Wilson's 
doubts would be to consider the Sanskrit emanating from the Pali, 
the perfect from the imperfect, the polished from the rude, and the 
expressive from the simple; at least such is the natural progress of 
languages with growing civilization. The Sanskrit inscriptions of 
centuries after Christ have now fully borne out the Professor's doubts 
respecting the antiquity of its classical era, and his doubts are also 
participated by an authority great as his own, the Rev. Dr. Mill, who, 
speaking of the prophetic chapters of the Vishnu Purana which 
enumerates dynasties of future kings, Greek and Scythian, &c., says, 
“This enumeration, strongly indicative of the disturbed and semi- 
barbarous condition of affairs, which caused the suspension of all the 
ancient records, and in which synchronous dynasties might easily be 
misstated as successive ones; and the sum of years readily palmed 
on the Hindu reader, ¢o enhance the antiquity of the classical and 
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heroic’ ages of the country?,” &c.; and he concludes by adding, 
“ Allowing, however, the least possible duration to the confused 
periods that followed the subversion of the Andra dynasty in the 
middle of the fifth century after Christ, it is scarcely possible to fix 
the subjects of our present inquiry [the Gupta Kings of the Allahabad 
and Bhitari columns] higher than the age of Charlemagne in Europe, 
if we suppose them identical with the Guptas of the Purana [ Vishnu].” 
This is bringing down the classical Sanskrit to a late date, for the 
language of the inscription is not pure; and if the Kings of the 
inscription are those of the Purana, its own pure Sanskrit must, of 
course, be after the eighth century. It will be noticed that Dr. Mill 
has no reservation in supposing the Brahmans capable of literary 
fraud for interested objects; and this opinion by one so deeply read 
in Brahmanical literature as himself, is of momentous weight when 
thrown into the scale of others, less competent than himself, who 
express similar opinions, and whom I shall have occasion to quote. 
The supposition of the superior antiquity of the Pali to the 
Sanskrit language, does not rest alone upon the inferences derived 
from the absence of ancient Sanskrit inscriptions, the Deva Nagari 
character being traced into the Pali, or the gradual approximation of 
the Sanskrit to the Pali, in the ratio of the antiquity of the former; 
but it is broadly asserted by the Buddhists in their sacred literature, 
and in the beginning of the fifth century of our era the Mahawanso 
expressly calls the PALI THE ROOT OF ALL LANGUAGES. “He 
[Buddhaghosa] translated, according to the grammatical rules of 
the Magadhas, which is the root of all languages, the whole of the 
Singalese Atthakatha into Pali. ‘This proved an achievement of the 
utmost consequence to all languages spoken by the human racel.’’ 
That the Pali was generally known in India is testified by the 
Edicts of Asoko in the fourth century B.c., for we cannot suppose 
that he would have attempted to zstruct all India in a local dialect. 
The opinion which was then entertained by the Buddhists is still 
entertained by them, and Mr. Turnour shows that there is sufficient 
ground for asserting that a well-known grammar of the Pali existed 
in the sixth century before Christ. His words are, “The oldest Pali 
grammar noticed in the literature of Ceylon is that of Kachchayano. 
It is not now extant. The several works which pass under the name 
of Kachchayano’s grammars are compilations from, or revisions of, 
the original made at different periods, both within this island 
[Ceylon] and in other parts of Asia. The oldest version of the com- 
pilation from Kachchayano’s grammar is acknowledged to be the 


1J.A. 8. B., vol. vi. page 11, 12, 2 Turnour’s Mahawanso, page 253, 
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Rupasiddhi. I quote three passages: two from the grammar and 
the other from its commentary. The first of these extracts, without 
enabling me to fix (as the name of the reigning Sovereign of Ceylon 
is not given) the period at which this version was compiled, proves 
the work to be of very considerable antiquity from its having been 
composed in the Dakshina, while Buddhism prevailed there as the 
religion of the state. The second and third extracts, in my opinion, 
satisfactorily establish the interesting and important point that 
Kachchayano', whose identity Mr. Colebrooke says, in his essay, ‘is 
involved in the impenetrable darkness of mythology, was one of the 
eighty celebrated contemporary disciples of Gotamo Buddho [Sakya] 
whose names are repeatedly mentioned in various portions of the 
Pitakattaya. He flourished therefore in the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury before the birth of Christ, and upwards of four hundred years 
before Bhatrihari, the brother of Vikramaditya, by whom, according 
to Mr. Colebrooke’s essay, ‘the amended rules of grammar were 
formed into memorial verses,’ as well as before Kalidas, on whose 
play Professor Wilson comments.” Mr. Turnour then quotes the 
passages in the original Pali, which leave no doubt of Kachchayano 
being a contemporary of Buddha’. 

Elsewhere Mr. Turnour observes, ‘‘ Buddhists are impressed with 
the conviction that their sacred and classical language, the Magadhi 
or Pali, is of greater antiquity than the Sanskrit, and that it had 
attained also a higher state of refinement than its rival tongue had 
acquired. They observe that the very word Pali signifies original, 
tevt, regularity’, and there is scarcely a Buddhist Pali scholar in 
Ceylon, who, in the discussion of this question, will not quote with 
an air of triumph their favourite verse, “‘ There is a language which is 
the root [of all languages], men and Brahmans* at the commencement of 
the creation, who never before heard, nor uttered an human accent, and 
even the supreme Buddhos spoke it ; it is Magadhi.” 

Mr. Turnour concludes with saying, ‘‘ The foregoing observations, 
coupled with historical data, to which I shall now apply myself, will 
serve,I trust, to prove that the Pali or Magadhi language had already 
attained the refinement it now possesses at the time of Gotamo 
Buddho’s advent.” 


1 Catydapana. 5 Introduction to the Mahawanso, p. xxvi. 

8 While Sanskrit means “ polished,” “finished,” ‘‘ done;” the very signification 
of the two words, therefore, indicates the relative antiquity of the languages. 

4 The term Brahman used here, is possibly not in the restricted Hindu sense, 
but in the enlarged Buddhist sense, as applicable to men “who walk in purity,” 
without relation to caste or tribe. 
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It evidently, however, could not have been so copious as Sanskrit 
became, from the alphabetical characters then in use not being able 
to express Sanskrit syntax, according to Mr. J. Prinsep. The tan- 
gible proofs of the Pali inscriptions alone give sufficient weight to the 
Buddhist claims; and until the Brahmans can produce similar 
undeniable and contemporary evidence of the existence of Sanskrit, 
their claims must surely be wanting in the balance. The singular 
discovery by Mr. J. Prinsep, of the means of reading the Pali inscrip- 
tions, and the translations from the Pali Buddhistical annals by Mr. 
Turnour, have had a marked effect upon men’s minds touching 
Brahmanical pretensions. Mr. Prinsep’s successor as Editor of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in his preface to the seventh 
volume, page ix., says, “Since it (the Journal) was established as 
the channel for giving to the world original discoveries in the East, 
there has been opened an entirely new field of research in the Bud- 
dhistical annals of periods ANTECEDENT TO THE SPREAD OF Brau- 
MANICAL DOCTRINES WITH THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE; and at page 
x., he adds, “The history of India had been traced back to the period 
before the invasion of Alexander, and had been verified at each step 
by coins and by inscriptions; but the language of Bactria and of 
Persia at the period of that conquest was still insufficiently ascer- 
tained. The Bactrian alphabet was already more than half dis- 
covered through the comparison of letters upon coins with bilingual 
superscriptions. Several inscriptions, as obtained from the Topes 
excavated, or as forwarded by travellers from within the ancient limits 
of Bactria, were nearly deciphered, so that very little remained to 
perfect this discovery also [by Mr. Prinsep], and to establish, that 
the ancient Pali language, or something very closely resembling it, 
prevailed over all those countries.” 

Hence we learn that Pali not only pervaded India, but Bactria 
and Persia; and that this is no wild theory or hazardous speculation 
is attested by the very high authority of the Pali scholar, Professor 
Lassen, of Bonn, contained in a private letter of his, dated 12th 
February, 1838, and published in the J. A. S. B., vol. vii., p. 834, in 
which he says, “the legends upon the Bactrian coins are in Pali or 
Pracrit ;” at least such was his opinion. With these proofs of the 
general prevalence of Pali from Cape Comorin to Bactria, and possi- 
bly to Persia; where are we to look for the supposed millions among 
the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, whose religious duties 
imposed upon them the necessity of knowing and _ using the Sanskrit 
to read their religious works? Surely they would have left us some 
specimens of Sanskrit upon coins or rocks, if the people using it had 
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been numerous, or if the language itself had been generally diffused 
even amongst the few. Some of these works, however, betray them- . 
selves, and permit us to learn that the disciples of Brahma, compared 
with the population of all India, must have been very limited in 
number, and the Sanskrit language necessarily of limited use. In 
the Institutes of Menu are the following verses’: “The following 
races of Kshatriyas, by their omission of holy rites, and by seeing no 
Brahmans, have gradually sunk among men to the lowest of the four 
classes: Paundracas, Odras, and Draviras, Kambojas, Yavanas, and 
Sacas; Paradas, Pahlavas, Chinas, Kiratas, Deradas, and Khasas.”’ . 

But not to stop here, the Vishnu and other Puranas, according 
to Professor Wilson, add to the enumeration of the tribes which had 
lost caste, and had become Mlechchhas. At page 374 of the Vishnu 
Purana, the Haihayas, and Tilajanghas, the Sakas, the Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Paradas, and Pahnavas, are enumerated. The Bhagavata 
Purana adds “Zarbaras.” The Vayu Purana extends the list by the 
Mahishikas, Chaulas, Dravas, and Khasas. The Brahma Purana 
includes the Kolas, the Sarpas, and the Keratas. The Hari Vansa 
extends the enumeration with the Tusharas, the Chinas, Madras, the 
Kishkindas, the Kauntalas, the Bangas, the Salwas, and the Kon- 
kanas. It is quite in keeping with the pretensions of Brahmanism 
to make Brighu and the Puranas say that these nations were once 
followers of Brahma, and fell. It is sufficient that they admit the 
fact, that when they were written, the nations were not followers of 
Brahma. 

Professor Wilson explains who these several nations or people of — 
Mlechchhas or outcasts were. The Paundras were the people of 
Western Bengal, the Odras those of Orissa, the Draviras those of the 
Coromandel Coast, the Kambojas were a people on the north-west 
of India, the Paradas and Pahlavas bordering tribes, probably in the 
same direction, the Keratas were mountaineers, the Duradas of the 
Hindu Koh, the Mahishikas and Chaulas were the people of the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, and the Dravas and the Khasas of 
the Himalayas. The Kolas were the forest races of Eastern Gondwana, 
and the Sarpas and the Keratas the people of Malabar. The Madras 
were people in the Punjab, the Kishkindas in Mysore, the Kauntalas, 
the people along the Nerbudda, the Bangas were the Bengalis, the 
Salwas the people in Western India, and the Konkanas inhabitants 
of the Konkan. The Sakas were the Jndo-Scythians, who established 
themselves about 125 years before Christ along the western districts 


1 Chap. x., v. 43, 44, 
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of India, the Tasharas were the Turks of Tokharistan, the Yavanas 
were the Jonians or Greeks, and the Chinas were the Chinese. 

Professor Wilson concludes his note by saying, “It must have 
been a period of some antiquity when all the nations from Bengal to the 
Coromandel coast were considered as Mlechchhas and outcasts’.” So 
far, however, from this being the case, the mention alone of the 
Greeks affords sufficient proof that the time is subsequent to Alex- 
ander’s invasion; and this inference is strengthened by the mention 
of China, which did not obtain this name until 260 s.c.; but in 
the Chinese annals we do not know of any intercourse with India 
until 126 B.c., when the Emperor Woo te sent a general officer to 
the Indo-Scythians, and the Indo-Scythians only entered Northern 
India in 125 p.c. These dates, therefore, bring the outcaste state 
of the greater part of the population of India, as described in Menu 
and the Puranas, to that very period when we know from Buddhist 
annals, Buddhist monuments, coins, and inscriptions, and indeed 
from the preceding Brahmanical enumeration, that little more than 
Professor Wilson’s “circumscribed tract’ was left for the “not nume- 
rous tribes” of Brahmans, and for the Sanskrit Janguage which has 
constantly been associated with Brahmans, and if it existed at all 
distinct from the Pali, it would, therefore, have been little known 
beyond the “ czrcumscribed tract’’ noticed. 

As the whole of the countries stated in Menu and the Puranas to 
have been inhabited by an outcast population, were Buddhists from 
the fourth century before Christ until the fifth century after Christ, 
the opprobrious terms Mlechchhas and outcasts, liberally used by 
the Brahmans, may fairly be considered as applying to the Buddhists. 


To the above facts must be joined the comparatively recent date of 


pure Sanskrit literature, the oldest Puranas being asserted by Pro- 
fessor Wilson not to be anterior to the eighth or ninth centuries, and 
the most recent about three or four centuries old’; and “ the philo- 
sophical writings clearly owe their origin to that spirit of sectarian 
rivalry of which the Puranas are the champions, and were perhaps the 
source’.”’ Add to these the modern style of the Hindu Drama, and 
the total absence of historical works*, and there is sufficient to give 
weight to the inference, from the want of ancient Sanskrit inscrip- 


1 The enumeration comprises very much more than Bengal and the Coroman- 
del coast, namely, Western India, Konkan, along the Nerbudda, Punjab, Affcha-~ 
nistan, Malabar, Mysore, &c. 

2 First Oxford Lecture, p. 25. 3 Wilson’s Second Oxford Lecture, p. 47. 

4 The Vedas do not come into the category, as they are understood to be in an 
ancient dialect. 
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tions, that the language did ‘not attain its polish and copiousness 
until after the Pali had been long in use. 

The ninth point is the simple assertion of a fact. None of the 
Chinese travellers either in the fifth, sixth, or seventh centuries make 
any allusion to the worship of the Linga, although Hiuan thsang, in 
the seventh century, says, there were naked heretics at Benares who 
covered themselves with ashes, and worshipped Iswara, who may be 
looked upon as Siva; but had his worship assumed its present cha- 
racter, it would scarcely have escaped the notice of the Chinese. The 
fact of the Sanctum or place of honour in the celebrated Siva temple 
of Elephanta being occupied by the three-faced bust of Siva, and the 
generative emblem being in a lateral chapel, would seem to indicate 
that the emblem worship was at least secondary, if not subsequent 
to the worship of the image of the god. 

In the enumeration in Chinese writings of the multiplied heresies 
in India, the Linga worship is equally unnoticed. The ancient West- 
ern authors are silent on the subject, and there is not the slightest 
notice of it (or indeed of Siva) from the beginning to the end of Menu. 
The Linga cave temples of Ellora are admitted to be of the eighth or 
ninth century, and it has previously been shown that, with the excep- 
tion of the temple of Bobaneswar dating from the seventh century, 
the rest of the celebrated temples dedicated to the Linga are after the 
eighth century; the antiquity of the worship may therefore be 
doubted, aud the doubt will be enhanced by the following quotations 
from Professor Wilson, “‘ The only form in which Siva is now wor- 
shipped, the Linga or Phallus, it is generally agreed, has no place 
whatever amongst the types and emblems of the mythos of the 
Vedas’. And “when the Buddhists, whom all parties considered 
heterodox, were expelled, their enemies began to quarrel amongst 


themselves, and in the eighth or ninth century a reformer named San- 


kara Acharya is celebrated for having refuted and suppressed a 
variety of unorthodox professors, and established the preferential wor- 
ship of Siva’.” 

I must, however, do Professor Wilson the justice to state that, 
although he elsewhere admits the uncertainty at what period the 
worship of the Linga was introduced, hehinks it probable it was 
prior to the Christian era; but the preceding facts and circumstances 
bearing upon the whole question of Buddhist and Brahmanical pre- 
cedence do not seem to favour the presumptions of so early a date to 
this innovation upon Brahmanism, 


1 First Oxford Lecture, p, 14, 2 Thid., p. 28. 
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In case the preceding collection of facts has proved insufficient to 
establish the tenth and last point, Professor Wilson’s authority will 
at least suffice to put the preliminary part of it beyond question. He 
says, “ The history of the Hindu religion, although not traceable with 
chronological precision, exhibits’ unequivocal proof that it is by no 
means of that unalterable character which has been commonly 
ascribed to it. There are many indications which cannot be mistaken 
that it has undergone at different periods important alterations in 
both form and spirit';” and again, “They [the changes] are of them- 
selves fatal to the pretensions of the Hindu faith as it now mostly 
prevails to an inspired origin and unfathomable antiquity”. The 
religion of the Vedas was domestic, and not idolatry*, but chiefly of 
offerings to the unpersonified elements. There is no mention of the 
hero worship of Rama, Krishna, Govinda, or Jagannath, and their 
names do not occur; there is no sanction [nor in Menu] for widows 
burning themselves [Sati], infant marriages‘, or for the carrying the 
dying to the banks of some sacred river. Blood, however, stains the 
Vedas, for Dr. Stevenson has proved that they commanded daily 
animal sacrifices. Then followed the hero worship of the pretended 
incarnations of Vishnu in the forms of Rama and Krishna, which 
worship has “ given rise to sects of votaries who think that the repe- 
titions of the names of Rama and Krishna is a sufficient substitute 
for all moral and religious merit?.”’ 

Rama’s chief feat was the conquest of Ceylon and the destruction 
of the Rakshasa, or demon king Ravana, and he met with and 
slaughtered Rakshasas on his way down to the South. There 
was a powerful king, therefore, and a numerous people both in 
Ceylon and the peninsula, not Hindus, when Rama lived. He was 
succeeded by Krishna in whom Vishnu became expressly incarnate 
“for the destruction of Kamsa, an oppressive monarch, and in fact an 


1 First Oxford Lecture, p. 4. 2 Thid. 

3 Wilson says, ‘‘In a word, the religion of the Vedas was not idolatry.” Pre- 
face to Vishnu, p.2. There could scarcely he images without idolatry, and they 
are mentionedin Menu. ‘“ The king must appoint seven or eight ministers, who 
must be sworn by touching a sacred image and the lke.” Chap. 7, v. 54, and 
chap. 2, v. 176, chap. 3, v. 152 and 180. The mention of sacred images thus 
gives a modern character to Menu as opposed to the Vedas. 

4 This is not the case in Menu, for the text says, “ΤῸ an excellent and hand- 
some youth of the same class, let every man give his daughter in marriage accord- 
ing to law; even though she have not attained her age of eight years.”” Chap. 9, v. 88. 
Now, as the practice obtains at the present day this departure from the Vedas in 
Menu, would seem to afford further reason for questioning the antiquity of the 
Institutes. 5 First Oxford Lecture, p. 23, 
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incarnate Daitya or Titan, the natural enemy of the gods'.” The 
capital of this monarch was the now holy Hindu city of Mathura 
{Mutra], and we have thus a second instance of an heretical monarch 
and people to whom a Hindu hero is opposed. As late also as 
Fahian’s time, in the fourth century, Mutra was not a Hindu city. 
The period of hero worship is followed by the religion of the Puranas, 
extending idolatry and establishing Pantheism. 

Professor Wilson characterizes the object of these works as 
betraying “ most glaringly the purposes for which they were com- 


posed, the dissemination of new articles of faith, and the currency of — 


new gods’.”” And elsewhere he says, that the “ practical religion of 
the Hindus is by no means a concentrated and compact system, but 
a heterogeneous compound made up of various and not unfrequently 
incompatible ingredients, and that to a few ancient fragments it has 
made large and unauthorized additions, most of which are of an 
exceedingly mischievous and disgraceful nature’.’’ And in another 
place he says, “It is clear, therefore, that the great body of the 
present religious practices of the Hindus are subsequent in time and 
foreign to those that were enjoined by the authorities which they 
profess to regard as the foundations of their system‘.” 

We need not go further, therefore, to justify the inference that 


Brahmanism, such as it is taught by the Puranas, and such as it has” 


been known to Europeans for the last two or three centuries, had no 
operative existence or practical influence in ancient times. Whether 
or not its extended’ practical influence commenced only on the 
decline of Buddhism remains to be considered. The admission of 
the antiquity of the Brahman tribe in India, and the antiquity of 
the Vedas appears to me perfectly compatible with the assertion 
that Brahmans and Brahmanism had no extended influence until 
the decline of Buddhism. 

It is admitted by the most learned authorities’, and even by the 
Brahmans themselves, that they are not aborigines in India; that 
they were in fact foreigners in the land. Professor Wilson’s words 
are, “It is commonly admitted that the Brahmanical religion and 
civilization were brought into India from without’.’’ The preceding 


2 First Oxford Lecture, p. 23. As Krishna had an encounter with a Greek king, 
(Vishnu, p. 566,) his era must necessarily be after the third century before Christ, 
when Buddhism filled the land. 

5 Tbid., page 26. 8 Thid., page 35. . 4 Ibid., page 14, 

5.1 find there is an omission of the word “extended” to precede the words 
‘‘ operative existence,” in the phrascology of the tenth point. 

6 Sir William Jones, Klaproth, Schlegel, Wilson, and Major-General V. 
Kennedy, _ 7 Preface to Vishnu Purana, page LXY. 
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notes it may be thought offer fair evidence of the foreign origin of 
the Brahmans; but it may be permitted to us to doubt whether they 
necessarily introduced civilization into India. The oldest works 
upon which the whole superstructure of Brahmanism and Hinduism 
rests, are the three Vedas, “each an unarranged aggregate of pro- 
miscuous prayers, hymns, injunctions, and dogmas, put together in 
general, but not always in similar succession, but not in any way 
connected one with the other’.” 

This description does not appear typical of much advance in 
civilization, and to this must be added the fact stated by Principal 

. Mill, that the Vedas are written in so antiquated a dialect (Sanskrit 
in its embryo state?) that the Sanskrit scholar can only read them by 
means ofaBhasha. The collector (for arranger he could not well be 
called) of these disjointed materials, Professor Wilson considers to 
have flourished about thirteen centuries before Christ. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, the accuracy of the date, is 
it to be believed that India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin 
exhibited society in an incipient state, when men were little better 
than the beasts of the forest, which they pursued for their food, at a 
period?, and for centuries before it, when magnificence, wealth, learn-: 
ing, and the arts, characterized Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, on 
the west, and China on the east? and if the Vedas be carried back 
to the era of the Book of Exodus, we have still the objections that 
India should be in a state of barbarism, while Egypt, and Assyria, 
and Persia, and China, teemed with a wealthy and intelligent popu- 
lation®. In the absence of data to supply motives or causes for the 
immigration of a tribe of Brahmans [if they had that appellation 
originally] into India, it may be permitted to us to suppose that it 
resulted from necessity rather than choice. The most probable 
would be some great political convulsion. As they are deemed to 
have come from the westward, the whole country between the Oxus 
and Egypt offers to us a wide field of selection: from the Medes and 
Persians they might have carried the Veda veneration for fire, and 


1 Wilson’s First Oxford Lecture, page 6. 

2 Chushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, had the Israelites in subjection for 
eight years about this time, and must therefore have been a powerful king. 
Judges iii. 8, 

$ In Abraham’s time (1913 8.c.), we find that the authority of the king of 
Persia, [Elam,] Chedorlaomer, extended to Sodom and Gomorrah; and that with 
other kings he marched to those cities. Ifthe countries to the west from Persia 
are found to be populous, cultivated, and wealthy, why, at the same time, should 

he countries to the east be deemed in a state of barbarism, particularly when the 
Chinese annals assert the very contrary ? 
MON Valls 28: 
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the worship of the elements, and the beard and staff and ring? of 
the Magi,—indeed, the division of the people into four orders, reli- 
gious, military, commercial, and servile, according to Sir William 
Jones, who also believes the Brahmans to have gone to India from 
Iran or Persia; from the Assyrians, the civi/ distinctions of caste, 
the professions and trades not having been allowed to intermarry, 
and the manipulations having been handed down from father to son; 
from the Moabites, the worship of the host of heaven, with sacrifices 
in groves and high places*, and particularly the reverence for 
ancestors, and the raising up seed to a man through his widow, by 
his brothers or neat of kin, as evinced in the story of Ruth*®; and from 
Egypt they might have taken the civil distinction of professions, and 
the caste-like distinction of the Egyptians, which disabled them 
from eating with those who were not their co-religionists. When 
Joseph made a feast for his brethren and the Egyptians, the latter 
could not eat with the Jews: “ And they set on for him by himself, 
and for them by themselves, and for the Epyptians which did eat 
with him by themselves: because the Egyptians might not eat bread 
with the Hebrews ; for that is an abomination unto the Egyptians*.” 
As all these nations offer some features in common with the 
Brahmans, and the practices noticed are of a date anterior to that 
allotted to the Vedas, there is no objection therefore to their having 
been collected and adopted by the Brahmans, carried into India, 
incorporated into the Vedas, and gradually worked out to suit their 
own objects, in successive ages, as fitting opportunities occurred’. 
They could not have got these practices in India, supposing the 
Buddhists to have preceded them, for NONE of the practices are 
common to the Buddhists. The political cause for the immigration 


1 Vide Menu, chap. vi., ver. 6, 41, 52; chap. ii., ver. 66. 

2 2 Chronicles xxxiii, 3—7, 19. 

8 The singular coincidence between these religious feelings and practices of 
the Moabites, and the injunctions on the same subject in the Institutes of Menu, 
(Chap. v., ver. 148,) are too marked to be accidental. My limits do not permit me 
to enlarge on this interesting subject at present. The story of Ruth is dated from 
1312 before Christ. 

4 Genesis xiii, 82, B.c. 1707. 

° Professor Wilson has an important note at page 181 of the Vishnu Purana. 
He says: “‘ The Drishadwati is a river of considerable importance in the history of 
the Hindus, although no traces of its ancient name exists. According to Menu, 
it is one boundary of the district called Brahmavartta, in which the institution of 
castes, and their several duties, had for ever existed: implying that, in other places, 
they were of MORE RECENT ORIGIN. This holy land, made by the gods, was of very 
limited extent.” This is precisely the view of easte I have taken in the preceding 
notes; with the exception of its unfathomable antiquity. 
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remains to be considered. The destruction of the Babylonian 
empire by Cyrus, s.c. 536, is of too late a date, for Buddha mentions 
Brahmans fifty years before that period. ‘The anarchy consequent 
on the destruction of the first Assyrian empire, and the fall of 
Nineveh, at the end of the ninth century before Christ, is a more 
probable period. Those of the inhabitants of the city and neigh- 
bouring country, not slaughtered, or who did not escape, were car- 
ried to Babylon; to those who did escape, from the geographical 
position of Nineveh, in relation to Babylon, a ready flight to the east- 
ward would be afforded, and a party may haye reached India, either 
by Bamean, or by Herat; or the slaughter of the Medes, and the 
conquest of great part of Media in the eighth century s.c., offers 
another suitable occasion for flight to the eastward; indeed, the 
irruption of the Israelites in the fifteenth century, B.c, into Canaan, 
and Syria, and the character of the wars they carried on, may have 
forced tribes to migrate to the eastward. The first location is stated 
in Menu to be the eastern confines of the Punjab, and as,the tract was 
circumscribed, the tenants must necessarily have been limited in 
number; they came, therefore, as foreigners and strangers, and 
settled amongst the inhabitants of India, who may be supposed to 
have known nothing of them or of their faith. They had plainly not 
Brahmanized more than a fraction of India, when the Institutes of 
Menu were written; and in the fourth and fifth centuries, the 
Chinese travellers still speak of them as the chief of the tribes of bar- 
barians [strangers]. Bishop Moses, in the fourth century, travelled to 
India to see a Brahman, and did not see one; [he did not happen 
to go where they were settled ;] and Scholasticus, in the same cen- 
tury, says they were located beyond the Ganges; and as he writes 
from the Malabar coast, it would just fix them where they fix them- 
selves,—in the tract between the Sursooty and Cagyar. 

Can we, then, with such evidence, combined with the absence of 
ancient Brahmanical inscriptions, coins, and monuments of art, 
believe for one moment the monstrous claims of the fictitious chro- 
nology of the Puranas, which would not only establish for Brah- 
manism unfathomable antiquity, but the general diffusion of its 
doctrines in India? 

I have neither limits nor ability to enter into a lengthened consi- 
deration of the weight to be given to the sacred and profane 
literature of the Brahmans, as establishing for them a very early 
supremacy in India; but some few ideas occur to me, and those I 
will state. Much must depend upon the respective dates at which 
the works were written, which embody the Brahmanical claims. 

2) Eee 
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Professor Wilson says the Vedas are the oldest works, and he 
considers them to have been written or collected about 1300 
years before Christ. Some texts say the deities were only three,— 
fire, the air, and the sun; but Professor Wilson seems to think 
that their fundamental doctrine was monotheism, and that “it is 
almost certain that the practice of worshipping idols in temples was 
not the religion of the Vedas’.” It is even a question whether 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva be mentioned or indicated in the Vedas ; 
and incarnations are not suggested*. Modern Brahmanism, therefore, 
is not the religion of the Vedas. The admission of an antiquity of 
1300 years to the Vedas and Upanishads, does not advance the 
claims of the Brahmans to a general diffusion of their doctrines, in 
the slightest degree ; for the immigrants might have lived in Brah- 
mavartta since the Deluge, and yet not have emerged, in the fourth — 
and fifth centuries, from the circumscribed limits of their first 
location. Moreover, the concession of antiquity to the Vedas in the 
possession of a small tribe, does not militate against Buddhism 
being practised by the millions of India. As the Institutes of Menu 
do not mention the worship of Vishnu, Siva, Rama, or Krishna, 
Menu probably follows the Vedas and Upanishads in order of time ; 
and yet this curious work has internal indications, which may be con- 
sidered to afford satisfactory evidence of its comparatively modern date. 
These indications I submit to those more capable of judging of their 
value than myself. The first matter would seem to be the character of 
the Sanskrit used in the composition, which, I learn from Professor 
Wilson, differs little from that of the Puranas; and Menu may, 
therefore, approximate to the date assigned to those works, the more 
so as they are mentioned in it. It would seem to have been after 
the spread of Buddhism, for it notices heretical nuns*; and as female 
anchorites and nuns constituted part of the Buddhist system, this 
notice may fairly be considered to apply to them. Moreover from 
Menu’s text we infer there were cities abounding with heretics. The 
next indication is in the mention of the Chinese, “‘ as Kshatriyas, who 
had lost caste by the omission of holy rites,and not seeing Brahmans*;” 
but as China did not acquire the name of China until the consolidation 


1 First Oxford Lecture, page 13. 

2 Colebrook, quoted in Preface to Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, page 2. 

3 “ Yet he who has a private connexion with such women, or with servant girls 
kept by one master, or with female anchorites of an heretical religion, shall be com- 
pelled to pay a small fine.’’ Chap. 8, ver. 363. And Brahmans are commanded 
not to dwell in cities abounding with professed heretics. Chap: 4, ver. 6]. 

* Chap. 10, ver. 44. 
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of the empire in the second century B.c., Menu must date after 
that period’. In the same verse the Indo-Scythians [Sacas] are 
mentioned ; and as they did not appear in India until the second 
century B.C., the same argument with respect to the date of Menu 
applies as in the former instance. The body of the Hindu drama 
is I believe subsequent to the Christian era, and as the following verse 
of Menu indicates the practice of crowds frequenting theatres, it may 
be inferred that Menu was written after the drama had been well 
established and become popular. “But she [a wife] who, having been 
Forbidden, addicts herself to intoxicating liquor even at jubilees*, or mixes 
in CROWDS AT THEATRES, must be fined six racticas of gold®.”’ 

Not only are heretics referred to, but the sacred literature of 
heretics is expressly mentioned, and this can scarcely apply to any 
other than the Buddhist religion. ‘‘ Neglecting to keep up the con- 
secrated fires; stealing any valuable thing besides gold; nonpay- 
ment of the three debts; application to the Books of a false religion; 
and excessive attention to music or dancing‘.” 

Another matter which connects Menu with that advanced period 
of corruption, which Professor Wilson looks upon as the third period 
of change in Brahmanism, is the repeated mention of images. An 
oath must be taken by “ touching a sacred image®;” and elsewhere, 
images are directed to be visited, and their shadows not to be 
passed over, and they are to be venerated®. The present universal 
practice also (although a departure from the Vedas) of a man 
marrying an infant, even under eight years of age, being sanctioned 
in Menu’, gives ‘an air of modernism to the composition. Τὸ the 
above may be added the severe restrictive religious ordinances 
with respect to caste, food, and exclusiveness®, basing them on 
divine authority; which I think I have shown could not have 
obtained amongst the gymnosophists or sophists, if they were 
Brahmans; and if they were not Brahmans, what becomes of the 
pretensions of Menu and the Puranas to influence, beyond the small 

1Tsin is the name of the dynasty which reigned over China [Sauskrit 
Chin] B.c. 249 to 202, during which the Chinese power caused it to be known, 
FOR THE FIRST TIME in Central and Wesfern Asia; its conquests being extended to 
the Caspian Sea and Bengal, in the reign of Tsin she hwang te, the celebrated 
burner of books, The name of the dynasty has formed that of China. Klaproth. 

* This looks as if a little jollity on the part of a lady at a jubilee were venial. 

3 Menu, chap. 9, ver. 84. 4 Tbid., chap. 11, ver. 66. 

5 Ibid., chap. 7, ver. 54. 6 Tbid., chap. 2, ver. 176 5 chap. 4, ver, 39, 130, 153. 

7 Thid., chap. 9, ver. 88. 

8 The Brahman eats but his own food; wears but his own apparel; and bestows 
but his own in alms: through the benevolence of the Brahman, indeed, other mortals 
enjoy life.”’ Menu, chap. 1, ver. 101: 
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tract on the Saraswati river? The next indication of modernism in 
Menu arises from the position which Brahmans arrogate to them- 
selves. The paramount object of the Institutes of Menu is the 
spiritual dominion and temporal advantages of Brahmans. Every- 
thing is subservient to this great object; they are “ lords of all’;” but 
it has been shown that in inscriptions of the fourth century [seventh ὃ 
they speak of themselves in humbler terms; and it is not until 
the tenth century, that they have “feet for earthly kings to adore.” 
I have already alluded, at p. 410, to the fact, that the Institutes 
could not have had any practical operation at the time Arrian’s 
authorities wrote, from their stating that the most remarkable 
feature amongst the Indians was their not having any servile class, 
no Sudras in fact; all men being free and equal! A further indica- 
tion of the Institutes being subsequent to the establishment of Bud- 
dhism is found in the contradictory injunctions to abstain from 
eating meat, or taking animal life at αἰ", [these being Buddhist 
tenets] with the injunctions to slay and sacrifice to the gods and 
ancestors®, although still not to the extent commanded in the 
Vedas; and another Buddhist practice recorded in Menu, is the 
command to the Brahman student to beg his daily food from house 
to house, remaining silent*, There is a verse of Menu’ which 
enumerates those who are to be shunned at a Sraddha; amongst 
whom is a “navigator of the ocean.’ Now, as Fahian, in s.p. 412, 
sailed with Brahman merchants to China from Ceylon, it could 
scarcely have been iz the face of an interdict which places the navi- 
gator in the same category with a ‘‘ houseburner,’ a “giver of 
poison,” and a “‘suborner of perjury,’ that Brahmans would have gone 
to sea. May not the interdict_be fairly considered the consequence 
of the practice? and this would date the-Institutes of Menu after the 
fourth century ! 

The last indication of modernism that occurs to me is the mention 
of the Puranas; and in the same verse, the heroic poems (although 
not by name) are referred to, which would give a date to Menu 

1 From his high birth alone a Brahman is an object of veneration, EVEN TO 
pEITIESs; his declarations to mankind are decisive evidence; and the Veda itself 
confers on him that character. Menu, chap. 11, ver. 85. ‘‘A learned Brahman 
having found a treasure formerly hidden, may take it without any dedication, since 
he is the lord of all.’ Menu, chap. 8, ver. 37. 

2 Menu, chap. 2, ver. 177; chap. 6, ver. 46, 68, 75; chap. 11, ver. 71; chap. 5, 
ver. 22, 28, 30, 42, 43, and elsewhere. 

8 Menu, chap. 3, ver. 123, 227, 267—271; including fish, flesh, and fowl. In 
ver. 28 of chap. 5, it is expressly said that Brahma created all the animal and 


vegetable system, for the sestenance of the vital spirit. 
4 Chap. 2, ver. 183, 185. ° Chap. 3, ver. 158. 
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subsequent to the Ramayana and the Mahabharata’. If the 44th 
and 45th verses of the i0th chapter of Menu, which make many 
nations owfcasts, are meant to describe the religious state of India 
at the time Menu was written, then it would apply pretty well to the 
seventh century A.p., when Hiuan thsang was in India, and all the 
countries named in the verses were Buddhist ; although Buddhism 
was declining in some of them, and Brahmanism was rapidly 
rising to power. The Puranas claim a date for Rama of 867,102 
years, and Bentley fixes the composition of the Ramayana about 
A.D. 291 !! 

- As mention is made in the Ramayana and Mahabharata of the 
Chinese, and Indo-Scythians, and Greeks, the same arguments with 
respect to the date of these works, from such mention, applies as well 
to them as to Menu. Professor Wilson has no doubt the Bactrian 
Greeks were intended by the term Yavanas, from their being usually 
named, in concurrence with the north-western tribes, Kambojas, 
Duradas, Paradas, Bahlikas, Sakas, &c., in the Ramayana, Mahabharata, 
Puranas, Menu, and in various poems and plays?; but Mr. James 
Prinsep gives a stronger reason, from one of the inscriptions at 
Girnar calling Antiochus the Yona [in Sanskrit Yavana] Raja. 
Indeed, the Mohammedan doctors at Lucknow, at this day, call the 
system of medicine they practise, that of the Yanani,—Greeks ! 

None of these works, therefore, can date beyond the second century 
before Christ, and they may be many centuries later. I have read 
a translation of some part of the Ramayana; but of the Mahabha- 
rata I have no knowledge. In going over the former, I found that 
Rama sacrificed to Rudra and Vishnu; the work, therefore, may 
be supposed to have been written after these gods had superseded 
the personified elements mentioned in the Vedas and Menu. 

In the next place, the repeaters of the Puranas [Puranicks] are 
mentioned®; and the work would thus be brought within the age 
assigned to the Puranas. The hereditary possessions of Rama's 
ancestors [the Ikshwakus, who are also the ancestors of the Sakyas 
or Buddhists] are represented to be in the Punjab on the river 
Ikshoomuttee, seven days’ journey from Oude, and the country was 


1 “(ΑὉ the obsequies to ancestors he must let the Brahmans hear passages from 
the Veda, from the codes of law, from moral tales, from heroic poems, from the 
Puranas, and from theological texts.”” Menu, chap.3, ver. 232, And in chap. 
12, ver. 109, a well instructed Brahman is he who has, “studied the Vedas, 
Vedangas, Mimansa, Nyaya, Dharmasastra, and Puranas.” 

2 Vishnu Purana, page 194. 

3 Ramayana, book ii., sect. 50, p. 60. 
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said to be inhabited by darbarians'. The placing Rama’s ancestral 
possessions in a country, the inhabitants of which were not of the 
Hindu faith, and within seven days’ march of Oude, indicates that 
they were either a family of strangers in the land, or schismatics 
from the popular faith. As the Ramayana bears internal evidence 
of being written after the coming of the Greeks, this mention of 
the ancestral lands of Rama being amongst barbarians in the Punjab, 
[necessarily heretics,] would seem to have reference to the inferior 
numerical relation in which his family, and probably his tribe, 
[Kshatrya,] stood to the people at large; and as Buddhists pervaded 
India until the fifth century A.p., if the term barbarians apply to 
them, the previous inference with respect to the age of the Ramayana 
would be strengthened. 

In the fourth part of the Ramayana, called Kish Khindhya 
Kanda, Hanuman, Rama’s monkey-general, is described as passing 
the Vindhya mountains, and entering the cave of Swayamprabha, 
On looking into Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, Swayamprabha is 
called a Jain of the future era; and this connexion of the name 
found in the Ramayana with heterodoxy, seems to have some co- 
louring, when we consider the fact that all the caves in the Vindhya 
and Chanda mountains were Buddhist, and the earliest of the Hindu 
caves are referred to the eighth or ninth centuries a.p. If, there- 
fore, the passage in the Ramayana have reference to a Buddhist or 
Jain heretic, the expedition to the south must have taken place after 
the advent of Buddha®. 

Of the Mahabharata I can say little: the argument with respect 
to date which applies to the Ramayana, from the mention of the 
Chinese, Greeks, and Indo-Scythians, applies to it. There are also 
two or three other points of some weight. Krishna is represented 
when Mutra [Mathura] was besieged by Kalayavana, to have gone 
forth unarmed, and beheld the Greek king, who pursued him: 
Krishna took refuge in a large cavern [caves again!] where Muchu- 
kunda was asleep, who awakening, by a glance of his eye reduced 
the Greek king to ashes*. This story has probably relation to some 
inroad of one of Alexander’s successors, and gives a positive limit 
to the antiquity of the Mahabharata. 

But it would appear that there is evidence of a more recent 


1 Ramayana, book ii., sect. 53, p. 107. 

2 Before quitting the Ramayana, I would notice that the Brahman author or 
authors have evidently some maritime associations; for the moon’s action upon the 
tides is mentioned. Book ii., sect. 77, p. 459, 

5 Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, p. 567, 
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character in the mention of the Bhoja Rajas of Malwa}, or rather 
of Dhar in Malwa. In James Prinsep’s useful tables, the first of 
the name is placed 4.p. 483, in 540 a.p. by Sterling, and 567 by 
Col. Tod; and from Jain manuscripts, Col. Tod fixes the other 
two Rajas Bhoja respectively at 665 λιν. and 1035 a.v. The 
younger Arrian visited the capital Mingara of the kings of Cutch 
[Saurashtra] in the second century A.p., and found two Parthian 
families [Mithraic?] contesting and enjoying the sovereignty with 
alternate success, and no Hindu government existed. (J. A. S. B. vol., 
vi., p. 385.) In the second century the Sah’s or Sahu’s, which 
names are not Sanskrit, and upon whose coins are Buddhist em- 
blems with a Deva Nagari character of the fourth or fifth centuries, 
may be supposed to have followed the Parthians ; nevertheless, it is 
stated to be the family which is anathematized in the Mahabharata, 
in common with the Ati Sindhus [beyond the Indus], which would 
make the Mahabharata after the second century. 

But there is yet another matter associating the Mahabharata with 
a comparatively modern period ; and that is, the religious contests 
first with the Buddhists, and then between the Vaishnavas and the 
Saivas, involving the burning of Benares, the’ chief seat of the 
Saivas, by Krishna, which contests, in the first instance, had for 
their object, it is supposed, the extermination of the Buddhists ; 
and subsequently the Hindus fell out amongst themselves, Professor 
Wilson thinks about the third or fourth century A.p.” This brings 
the date down sufficiently low; but Fahian expressly states, that 
up to the beginning of the fifth century a.p., Buddhism had gone 
on uninterruptedly from its origin; and Hivan thsang makes no 
mention whatever of persecution: so far from it, he says, the 
Buddhists were living so harmoniously with the Hindus, that they 
were little better than heretics, and were evidently becoming absorbed 
into them. Bentley’s date of 600 a.p. for the Mahabharata has 
thus some approximate support from sources entirely independent 
of those upon which he founded his deductions. 

It seems to me that the existence and even early dates of the 
preceding Brahmanical works are not at all incompatible with the 
paramount prevalence of Buddhism in India, and with a very 
limited, religious, moral, and political influence of Brahmanism, 
little extending beyond the first tract in which its propounders were 
located. Not so with the Puranas; they must have been written at 
a period when Brahmanism was not only in the ascendant, but when 


1 Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, p, 418 and 424. 2 Oxford Lecture, p. 27. 
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all evidence of a previous state of things was swept away or sup- 
pressed, and the means were consequently wanting to subject their 
extravagant pretensions to the test of truth: they must have been 
written, in fact, when the Deva Nagari had so much changed its 
form, that the damning proofs against them, recorded in caves and 
on rocks and stones, had to the public become sealed memorials of 
the past. I cannot but heartily concur, therefore, in Professor 
Wilson’s opinion, “‘¢hat the oldest of the Puranas is not anterior to 
the eighth or ninth century, and the most recent not above three or four 
centuries old’;” or at least that they are long subsequent to the Chris- 
tian era, and Col. Wilford says, they are certainly a modern compila- 
tion from valuable materials which he is afraid no longer exist. 

Not a single fact that I have collected, or a single inference that 
I have deduced, in the preceding notes, militates against these 
opinions ; and if the Puranas do embody older materials, they are 
but the legends of the inhabitants of the Brahmavarta, containing 
not quite so much historic truth, or instructive knowledge, as the 
Irish legends of O’Donohough at Killarney, those of Arthur's 
Knights of the Round Table, the fairy tales of old, the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, or the monkish legends! But from their 
prestige,—from the ignorance of Indian history antecedent to their 
date,—and from all Oriental knowledge having been long tinted, not 
with “couleur de rose,’ but with ‘ couleur de Brahmanisme’,” the 
intellectual vision of inquirers was efficient only through one 
medium ; and it is only now that our views are in progress of recti- 
fication, from the profound research of such men as Wilson, Prinsep, 
Turnour, Klaproth, Remusat, Landresse, Burnouf, and Lassen. 

As the Puranas are the text-books of modern Hindus, although 
much circumscribed for limits, I must quote briefly the opinions of 
some learned men with respect to their value, as guides to truth or 
mirrors reflecting ancient Brahmanism. And first, Professor Wilson. 
He says, “The determination of their [the Puranas] modern and 
unauthenticated composition deprives them of the sacred character 


1 First Oxford Lecture, p. 25. The Rey. Dr. Wilson of Bombay says the 
Bhagavata Purana, which is the greatest practical authority at present, cannot 
claim an antiquity much exceeding six centuries. J.A,S. B., vol. v., p. 310. 

2 The Hon. Mr. Turnour says, ‘‘ When our scholars came into contact with 
the Brahmans, they were not only interested in confining the researches of oriental- 
ists to Sanskrit literature, but i every possible way, both by reference to their own 
ancient prejudiced authorities, and their individual representations, they laboured 
to depreciate in the estimation of Europeans the literature of the Buddhists, as 
well as the Pali or Magadhi language, in which that literature is recorded.” 
Introd. to Mahawanso, p. 12. 
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which they have usurped, destroys their credit, impairs their influ- 
ence, and strikes away the main proof on which, at present, the 
great mass of Hindu idolatry and superstition relies’;” and with 
respect to their object, “In their decidedly sectarial character; in 
the boldness with which they assert the pantheistic presence [of 
some one deity]; in their numerous and almost always frivolous and 
insipid and immoral legends, they betray most glaringly the pur- 
poses for which they were composed; the dissemination of new articles 
fo faith, the currency of new gods*;’ “but they furnish authoritative 
views of the essential institutions of the Hindus, both in their social 
and religious organization, and they have handed down all that the 
Hindus have of traditional history.” 

Upon the subject of the extravagant chronology of the Hindus, 
the Professor says, ‘‘ That the enormous periods of which it is 
composed are of a purely mythological character®;” “and the attempts 
that have been made to account for them on astronomical computa- 
tions, have led to no satisfactory results.” These ewxtravagances 
furnish an additional argument against the authority of those works 
in which they are seriously affirmed as truth. The value of this 


chronology is best shown by an extract from Prinsep’s useful 
Tables. 


Maines Puranic Date. | Jones. | Wilford. | Bentley. | Wilson. | Tod. 
B.C. | B.C. B.C. B.C. B.C. B.C. 

Ikshwaku and 
Buddha ......... 2,183,102 5000 2700 1528 500 2200 
TMER, cotcopooscee 867,102 2029 1360 950 oc 1100 
Chandragupta, 
the Sandracottus 
of the Greeks... 1502 600 350 τοῦ 315 320 
Chandrabija, the 
last of the Ma- 
gadha kings...... 452 B.C. 300 A.D. 600 see 428 a.p. | 546 A.D, 


So that, in the age of Rama, there is a trifling discrepancy of more 
than 800,000 years, and even in that of a real historical personage 
known to the Greeks, Chandragupta, of 1187 years! The Hon. Mr. 
Turnour, in his Introduction to the Mahawanso, p. 17, says, “Bentley, 
Davis, and others, have discussed and attempted to unravel and ac- 
count for the absurdities of the Hindu chronology. Great as is the 


1 First Oxford Lecture, page 25. ? Thid., p. 20, 
5 Second Oxford Lecture, p. 56. 
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ingenuity they have displayed, and successful as their inquiries have 
been in other subjects, they all tend to prove the existence of incon- 
gruities, and to show that they are the result of systematic perver- 
sions, had recourse to since the time of Megasthenes by the Hindus, 
to work out their religious impostures.’ Sir William Jones calls the 
chronology of the Hindus “ fictitious ; Col. Wilford speaks of it as 
“monstrous,” and the “ geographical, chronological, and historical 
part of the Puranas as ‘ absurd,” and thinks “it difficult to fir the 
time when the Hindus, forsaking the paths of historical truth, launched 
into the mazes of extravagance and fable; but it must have been 
after the time of Megasthenes, for in his time the Hindus did not 
carry their antiquities much beyond 6000 years.” (Introduction to 
Mahawanso, p. xvi.) And in Hindu history, Professor Wilson says 
the “ identification of Chandragupta and Sandracottus is the only 
point on which we can rest with anything like confidence.” (Notes 
on the Mudra Rakshasa.) 

Indeed, on the subject of Hindu history, Professor Wilson says, 
the only Sanskrit composition yet discovered to which the title of 
history can with any propriety be applied is the Raja Taringini’, 
which professes to be a history of Cashmere, but its composition 
by Kalhana was as late as a.p. 1148, and Professor Wilson 
admits an adjustment of the chronology of 796 years, but Mr. 
Turnour shows that it should be1177 years*. So much for the 
accuracy of the only history, which after all is not of any part of India 
proper, and which moreover bears internal evidence of deriving part 
of its earliest record from Buddhist sources by using Buddhist 
terms. Mr. Turnour sums up his review of Hindu literature with 
saying, “That there does not now ezist an authentic, connected, and 
chronologically correct Hindu history, and that the absence of that 
history proceeds, not from original deficiency of historical data, nor 
their destruction by the ravages of war, but the systematic perversion 
of those data, adopted to work out the monstrous scheme upon which 
the Hindu faith is based*.”, Amongst its absurdities, it places King 
Asoko as establishing Buddhism in Cashmere 771 years before the 
birth of Sakya Buddha; Asoko’s own era being antedated from 329 
B.c. to 1394 B.c.*!! 

It can scarcely be necessary to say more of the chronology of the 
Puranas. Of their astronomy, Professor Wilson says, “It is as 
incompatible with the scientific astronomy of the Hindus, as it is 


1 Wilson’s Introd. Observ. ® Introd., Mahawanso, page 19. 
8 Thid., page 19. 4 J. A.S. B., vol. v., p. 522. 
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with the Copernican system. Much of the astronomy of the Hindus, 
properlyso called, agrees with that of Europe; and advantage has judi- 
ciously been taken of the differences between the inventions of their 
Puranas, and the facts of their astronomers, to convict the former 
even by native testimony of absurdity and error’.” 

Mr. L. Wilkinson, a Bengal civilian, says, “The Buddhist system of 
astronomy and the Ptolemaic closely agreed, as opposed to the absurd 
system of the Puranas.’ Elsewhere, Mr. Wilkinson gives an account 
of his having obtained a Sanskrit copy of a translation of Kuclid, 
made in the celebrated Raja Jvsing’s time. It was done by the 
Brahman Samrat Sagannatha, and Mr. Wilkinson has the following 
words: “ Our Brahman translator of this work, however, is guilty of 
one of those base acts of plagiarism and literary injustice so common with 
all Hindu authors. He coolly informs his reader that the work was 
originally revealed by Brahma to Visvakarma, that it lay for ages 
unknown, and he has revived it. This was between a.p. 1699 and 
1743°.” My notes may possibly strengthen a belief that this gross 
fraud is but the type of others in the Puranas, in Menu, and in the 
heroic poems. 

To the above I may add the testimony of Mr. Wathen with re- 
spect to the value and object of the Puranas. He says, “In the course 
of antiquarian researches in India, we cannot but remark the very 
opposite course pursued by the Jainas and the Brahmans in regard 
to the preservation of historical legends. The Brahmans are accused 
by the Jainas of having destroyed, wherever they gained the 
supremacy, all the historical books in existence which related facts 
anterior to the Mussulman conquest; and we certainly do not find in 
the Dakhan and other countries which have been long under their 
exclusive influence anything whatever prior to that period; whereas 
on the contrary the Jainas have treasured up in their libraries every 
historical legend and fragment that could be preserved by them. 
May it not be inferred that the Brahmans, sensible of the great 
changes introduced by themselves to serve their own avaricious pur- 
poses in the Hindu worship, at the era of the Mussulman conquest, 
neglected the preservation of the historical works which then existed? 
for, as no king of their own faith remained, and their nobles and 
learned men must have lost their power and influence, no one was 
left who took any interest in their preservation; and it appears pro- 
bable that at such period the Puranas were altered, and the novel 
practices now existing introduced, to enable those wily priests still to 

} Second Oxford Lecture. 2 J. A.S. B., vol, vii., -p. 227. 
5.4, A: 8S. B., vol. vi., p. 941. 
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extort from the superstition of the people, what they had formerly 
enjoyed by the pious munificence of their own kings. The Jainas, 
indeed, assert that the Puranas are mere historical works, that 
Parasurama, Ram chandra, and Krishna, &c., were merely great 
kings who reigned in Oude and other places, and have not the 
slightest pretensions to divinity. 

“Tt may tend to confirm this theory when we consider that all the 
great reformers of the Hindu religion, whose doctrines and whose 
expositions of that faith are now followed, flourished about the same 
period when India was thrown into confusion by the invasions of 
those ferocious and fanatical barbarians, the Arabs, the Turks, and 
Affghans, or from five to eight hundred years back; Sankara 
Acharya, Valabha Acharya, and Ramanuja Acharya are all supposed 
to have lived between those periods. 

“The great Hindu sovereignties falling to pieces, it became impos- 
sible to perform sacrifices requiring such prodigious expenditure; 
the kings of foreign faith no longer ruling by the Shastras, no check 
existed to the intermixture of castes, hence the Warna Sankara; the 
Kshatriyas, overcome and fleeing from their foes, emigrated into 
various parts, laid down the warlike profession, and engaged in civil 
and commercial pursuits, hence the present Kshetri, Prabhi, the 
Bhotti, &c., once warriors, now scribes and merchants; the Brahmans 
then, to raise themselves and degrade the other castes, invented the 
Sables of the destruction of the whole Kshatriya tribe by Parasurama, 
a thing in itself incredible, but which story enabled them to substi- 
tute the Puranas for the Vedas, in conducting the sacred offices as 
connected with those classes, 

“Further, if we inquire into the origin of the present most popular 
incarnations, as worshippedin Western India, we shall, no doubt, trace 
them to the era when the Puranas were interpolated, and converted 
Jrom mere historical legends into books of Scripture. A new impetus 
was thus given to superstition by the discovery of these supposed 
miraculous emanations of Siva, Vishnu, and Ganesa, in the shape of 
Khundeh Rao, Wittoba, and the Chinchwara Ganapati. 

“That great changes were introduced about the period of the Mus- 
sulman invasion into the practices of the Hindu religion, and that 
many as they now exist are far different to what they were previous to 
that era, are facts which will become better known and ascertained as the 
ancient history of the country becomes more cleared from the obscurity in 
which it is at present involvyed’.” 


1 Mr, Wathen, J, A. 8. B., vol, ἵν.» page 484, 
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To the above character of the Puranas, Professor Wilson adds 
that “it is highly probable that of the present popular forms of the 
Hindu religion, none assumed their actual state earlier than the time 
of Sankara Acharya, the great Saiva reformer, who flourished in all 
likelihood in the eighth or ninth century a.p. Of the Vaishnava 
teachers, Ramanuja dates in the twelfth century, Madhva Acharya 
in the thirteenth century, and Vallabha in the sixteenth century, and 
the Puranas seem to have accompanied or followed their innovations, 
being obviously intended to advocate the doctrines they taught’.” 

This coincidence of opinion between learned Orientalists from 
opposite sides of India should be conclusive with respect to the 
character and objects of the Puranas. One curious circumstance 
affords undoubted proof of the interpolations which must have taken 
place, and which necessarily vitiates their originality. Although evi- 
dently of different ages, “each and all of the Puranas have each and 
all of them the names of the whole eiyhteen recorded in the text.” 

But their worthlessness as records even of legends is shown in 
almost every page of the notes to the Vishnu Purana, for commonly 
no two of them relate the same legend exactly in the same way, give 
the same personages as actors, the same genealogies or succession of 
princes, or the same facts and circumstances. 

After the production of such weighty authorities in regard to the 
unworthiness of the Puranas as affording evidence in favour of the 
claims of Brahmanism to a remote antiquity and general diffusion in 
ancient India, I feel that I may close my notes, satisfied that the 
deductions at which I have arrived, if they do not carry conviction 
to the minds of others, will yet afford matter for discussion with 
those reflective and unbiassed orientalists who are willing to pursue 
truth for its own sake. 

A summary of the deductions from the facts and analogies col- 
lected in the preceding notes, can be comprised in a few words. 
Modern Brahmanism would seem to be a gradual and slow growth, 
for selfish purposes of aggrandisement, and religious, moral, and 
political dominion, from a small tribe of strangers who first located 
themselves in a small tract on the eastern confines of the Punjab ; 
which tribe pushed its members and its influence into other parts of 
India, as favourable opportunities occurred ; altering the traditions 
of their native country, or inventing legends, to suit their progress 
and their pretensions, which pretensions at first were simple and 
forbearing, but gradually became grasping and haughty, as their 


1 Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, Introd,, p. 10, 
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numbers and influence increased ; until the period of the invention 
of the Puranas, when the confusion and ‘anarchy consequent on the 
fall of Buddhism, previously the chief obstacle to their ambition, 
offered a fitting occasion to claim for Brahmanism the broad bases 
upon which it has since affected to stand,—an occasion, however, 
which in fixing the power of Brahmanism, simultaneously sowed 
the seeds of those debasing corruptions which are now its character- 
istics. This is but the melancholy, although instructive history of 
the priesthood of most ancient nations; and it is not without 
example in more modern times. The Brahmanical religion com- 
menced in monotheism, and as its priests obtained wealth and 
power, it progressed to blind idolatry, and revolting superstitions 
and practices. The Jewish religion commenced in rigid monotheism ; 
and notwithstanding the direct manifestations of displeasure on the 
part of the Deity, the punishment and dispersion of the Jewish 
people was consequent upon their incessant relapses into idolatry. 
Buddhism, in its institution, is abhorrent from idolatry, and yet, in 
all countries where it is now practised, it is characterized not only 
by its gross worship of figures of Buddha, but of endless forms of 
“spirits of air and goblins damned.’’ The Chinese religion, before 
Buddhism, was monotheism, and it has now all the corruptions of 
modern Buddhism ; and in comparatively recent times, we see how 
saint worship and the veneration of idols have grown out of the 
pure doctrines of Christianity. : 

In judging, therefore, of the relative antiquity of religions, it is 
not a well-founded argument to assert, that those are the most 
ancient which are the most gross and absurd in their superstitions, 
and those the most recent which are the most simple in their belief 
and practices. 

The history of the preceding religions is opposed to any such 
inference, and the relative antiquity of Brahmanism and Buddhism 
cannot be determined by any such test. We have probably better 
data, in the absence of anything Brahmanical, of irrefragable 
authority, such as inscriptions, coins, and works of art, approaching 
within six or seven centuries of such decisive proofs of the absolute 
existence of Buddhism. 


Boundless pretensions to an unfathomable antiquity, and the 


general diffusion of Brahmanism, meet us at every step in Hindu 
literature ; but the very fact of these pretensions being recorded in 
the Sanskrit language in its perfect form, is sufficient to raise doubts 
of their having any just and solid foundations; the more so, as the 
chief of them are not met with recorded in older forms of the lan- 
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guage. Supposing, therefore, Brahmanism not to have been the 
prevailing doctrine in ancient times in India, it will be asked what 
then were the doctrines that did prevail? The Mahawanso says, 
that Ceylon was characterized by demon-worship; the Chinese 
writings state that the doctrine of the Tao sse pervaded Thibet* until 
the introduction of Buddhism; and in Kashmir the snake worship 
obtained, until superseded by Buddhism. In Southern India, 
the Brahmans do not pretend to any very ancient location; Cen- 
tral and Upper India, therefore, remain to be considered ; and there 
it is asserted, that Buddhism prevailed from all antiquity. Sakya 
Buddha dates from the seventh century before Christ; but the 
Chinese travellers saw the temples holding the relics of his prede- 
cessors, which would seem to carry its institution to very remote 
antiquity indeed. Fahian saw, between a.p. 400 to 412, stupendous 
works of Buddhist art falling to decay through age, while Brahmanism 
{and, of course, Brahmanical works of art] was progressing, and 
not retrograding,—the one looking forward, the other passing by. 
Fa hian also declares that the year A.p. 412 was the 1497th year of 
a Buddhist era, and the year 1300 appears in an ancient Buddhist 
inscription at Khandgiri. 

I shall conclude the consideration of this question with the 
following quotations from the Hon. Mr. Turnour’s Introduction to 
the Mahawanso (p. 12). He says, “The rival religion to Hinduism 
in Asia, promulgated by BUDDHAS ANTECEDENT To Gotamo, [Sakya 
Buddha,] from a period Too REMOTE to admit of chronological 
definition, was Buddhism. The Jast successful struggle of Buddh- 
ism for ascendancy in India, subsequent to the advent of ,Gotamo, 
was in the fourth century B.c. It then became the religion of the 
state. The ruler of that vast empire was at that epoch numbered 
amongst its most zealous converts”; and fragments of evidence, 
literary as well as of the arts, still survive, to attest that that reli- 


1 Fa hian. Note, page 231. 

? Those who are disposed to trace the modifications of Buddhism, may possibly 
see a reformer and innovator, rather than a convert, in Asoko, particularly, as in 
his zeal he sent missionaries to propagate his doctrines to places where Buddhism 
already prevailed ; for instance, he sent his son to Ceylon in the fourth century B.c., 
while the Mahawanso expressly states that Sakya himself had been there more than 
two centuries before that date, and converted the inhabitants. Previously to Asoko’s 
time, the interdict to the slaughter of animals for food had been confined to the 
Buddhist clergy; but Asoko, in his zeal for the salvation of men, carried the 
interdict to the laity as well as the clergy: for this purpose his edicts are recorded 
on rocks in various parts of India, and for this purpose were his missionaries sent, 
even to Antiochus and Ptolemy. 
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gion had once been predominant throughout the most civilized and 
powerful kingdoms of Asia.” 

Of course, all these religions at the time spoken of had numerous 
heresies, and underwent various modifications with the progress of 
time, and the change in men’s opinions; nor is it my purpose 
absolutely to deny the possibility of a very ancient contemporaneous 
existence in India to Buddhism and Brahmanism, the latter in its 
simplest forms, precisely as Buddhist heresies would exist contempo- 
raneously with the parent religion; but, after a careful collation of 
facts, I unhesitatingly declare that I have not met with evidence to 
satisfy my mind that Brahmanism was ever in the ascendant, until 
after the fall of Buddhism ! 

With a few words on the genius of ancient Buddhism, and the 
possible cause of its fall in India, I shall close these notes. >The 
Buddhists, like many other Eastern nations, believed in the transmi- 
gration of the soul, To terminate this probationary state, and to 
obtain final liberation or rest, nirvana or nirbutti, that is to say, the 
stoppage of the further transition of the soul, was the sole worthy 
object of man’s existence! The only path to this object was 
through the grades of the clergy. The conditions were, the “ most 
perfect faith, the most perfect virtue, and the most perfect knowledge.” 
It was insufficient for the laity that they believed in Buddha, Dharma, 
Sanga, i.e. Buddha, the law, and the clergy or church; of which 
there is elsewhere an analogue in “ God, the law, and the prophets:” 
it was only by receiving the tonsure, and enlisting in the ranks of 
the church, that they even made the first step towards salvation. 
It was then, that, abandoning the world and its concerns, pledged 
to absolute poverty, to support life by eleemosynary means, to chas- 
tity, to abstinence, to penance, to prayer, and, above all, to continued 
contemplation of divine truths, they rose in the grades of the 
church, until some one amongst them having attained the most 
perfect knowledge, the most perfect virtue, and the most perfect faith, 
became Buddha, or infinite wisdom ; that is to say, the soul ceased 
to wander,—its final rest was attained, and it was absorbed into the 
First Cause. It has been attempted to brand this doctrine with 
atheism; but if it be so, then are the Brahmans atheists, for it is 
part of their esoteric system’. Those of the Buddhist clergy who 
could not attain nirvana, in their renewed births were supposed to 
attain a form amongst the grades of beings either celestial or terres- 
trial, approaching to perfect happiness in the prowimate ratio of their 


1 Wilson, Second Oxford Lecture, p. 64. 
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attainment of perfect knowledge, and in these states they might rise 
or fall, until final liberation was attained. The souls -of the laity 
went on transmigrating through animal or vegetable life, without 
even passing the threshold to salvation. It was a strong motive 
with every man, therefore, to join the clergy, and even the painful 
lives the latter led, did not prevent the proper relation between pro- 
ducers and non-producers in the social system being subverted. 
The accumulation of the clergy was pregnant with evil. Their 
standard of excellence was infinitely too high for humanity ; their 
tests for its attainment too severe; schisms occurred, disorders 
broke out, relaxations in discipiine followed, and these circumstances, 
in the progress of ages, combined with the severe pressure upon 
the laity for the support of the enormously disproportioned num- 
bers of the clergy [vide Mahawanso], loosened their hold upon the 
veneration and affection of the people: they silently fell off from 
a system which was so onerous, and merged into the Vaisya. or 
Sudra ranks of the Brahmanical faith, precisely as is described by 
Hiuan thsang to have been the case at Patna in the seventh cen- 
tury, when “the Buddhists were living amongst the heretics, and 
no better than them.” In this corrupted stage of Buddhism, the 
fiery Saivas mustered in sufficient force to effect its overthrow ; 
the clergy, and such of the laity as espoused their interests, were 
either slaughtered, or driven out of India to a man, and the rest of 
the laity had little difficulty in transferring their allegiance from one 
idol to another, (for from works of Buddhist art, and from what 
we now see of its practices in other countries, it must then have 
lapsed into little better than rank idolatry,) and Buddhism thus 
finally disappeared from India, leaving, however, indestructible 
vestiges of its former glory, and many of its practices amongst the 
Hindus, as noticed by Dr. Stevenson ; the Saivas leaving also, as I 
elsewhere have had occasion to notice, monuments of their 
triumphs?! 

In case I am asked for the specific object and cui bono of my 
labours, my reply is brief and simple. The startling accounts of 
India by the Chinese travellers in the fifth, sixth, and seventh cen- 
turies of our era, prompted me to subject details so novel and unex- 
pected to the test of such contemporary or previous evidence, as 
might be obtainable. The Chinese” travellers have come from the 
ordeal unscathed, and the accumulated facts in the preceding pages 
satisfy me that the narratives of what they saw, in their chief 


1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. No, iv. page 205. 
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features, are as worthy of credit as those of the travellers of any 
other time or nation whatever, at least those of Fa hian. With 
respect to the cui bono, if it be proved that Brahmanism is neither 
unfathomable in its antiquity, nor unchangeable in its character, we 
may safely infer that, by proper means, applied in a cautious, kindly, 
and forbearing spirit, such further changes may be effected, as will 
raise the intellectual standard of the Hindus, improve their moral 
and social condition, and assist to promote their eternal welfare. 
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APPENDIX. 


No. 1. 


Buddhist Emblems. 


Buppuist emblems or symbols, have been so frequently referred to in 
the preceding notes, that Ihave thought it desirable to arrange upon one 
plate, those symbols which it has been my fortune to meet with, and to 
offer also such explanations as my limited knowledge of the subject permits. 
Almost the whole of the symbols are taken from the fac simile coins published 
in the Nos. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; some few from the 
drawings of the sculptures in the temple or chaitya of Bhilsa; and two or 
three from my own collection of Buddhist inscriptions in Western India. A 
knowledge of these emblems is of very considerable importance, as it 
enables the inquirer at once to fix, with some exceptions, the religious per- 
suasion to which inscriptions or sculptures belong, with which even a 
solitary emblem may be associated. 

The first line represents the various forms in which the chaitya or 
Buddhist temple for relics of Buddha’s or Patriarchs is represented on the 
coins which have come under my eye. Triple hemispheres, or the first 
multiple of a triple hemisphere, (probably intended for circles,) are so 
arranged as to give a pyramidal character to a structure, and the apex is sur- 
mounted by various emblems, some of which it will be observed are also met 
with isolated in the last two lines of the plate. This triple character of forms 
is not confined to the coins, for I had occasion to notice in my account of the 
caves of Ellora, that ¢hree circles were traced in the chaitya form (two for 
basement, and one for apex,) on the floors of two of the Buddhist caves. 
This tri-unite form is probably (as I believe has been observed by Dr. Burn,) 
the mystic representation of the Buddhist trinity,—Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sanga, (God, the law, and the clergy or church.) 

It is to be remarked, however, that when the chaitya or temple of relics 
is sculptured out of the rock, and then called a Deghope by Mr. Erskine, it 
is represented, not by the triple hemispheres, but by a very short truncated 
cylinder, surmounted by a hemisphere, and crowned with a parasol or an 
umbrella, or a complicated emblem, such as is shown in my drawing of the 
Visvakarma cave at Ellora; and such appears to have been the form of the 
chaitya at Bhilsa, and also of those Mausolea found in Affghanistan 
and the Punjab; indeed, the funeral edifices described by Mr. Moorcroft at 
Lé in Ladakh, do not differ much from the old form of the chaitya. 
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The second line represents various modifications of the form of a wheel, 
met with on coins in connexion with other Buddhist emblems, and on the 
sculptures at Ellora.” It is also mentioned by Fa hian as being traced upon 
some religious structures. The Buddhists associated the idea of spiritual 
as well as temporal dominion with the wheel, and Buddha was called in 
Pali, Chakkawatti,or supreme ruler’. But its principal association was con- 
nected with the salvation of man; prayers were written out and pasted upon 
a wheel, and it was then turned upon its axis, with a rapidity proportioned 
to the fervour and strength of the aspirant for futurity; and each revolution 
was deemed equivalent to an oral repetition of a prayer; the faster it was 
turned, therefore, the faster prayers were sent up to heaven, and the sooner 
the sinner effected the expiation of his offences. Hence, the wheel was 
called the praying wheel?! 

To understand the third line, it is necessary to premise that each Buddha, 
or patriarch, had a sacred tree, peculiarly his own, called his Bo-tree, under 
which, probably like Sakya Buddha, he was supposed to be born, did 
penance, preached, and died. Mr. Turnour, in naming each of the twenty- 
four Buddhas who preceded Sakya Buddha, mentions also the Pali name of 
each species of tree sacred to each Buddha. Amongst the number I recog- 
nize the Ficus Indica, Ficus glomerata, Ficus religiosa, Mimosa sirisha, 
Champaca naga, the Sala, Shorea robusta, and Terminalia alata glabra: 
the want of a Pali dictionary disables me from extending the list. It will 
be seen by the plate that there is an evident although rude attempt to repre- 
sent different foliage in the various figures of trees, and, consequently, 
different trees. We may suppose, therefore, that the prince, upon whose 
coin a particular tree appears, was the follower or disciple of the Buddha, or 
patriarch, whose tree emblem he adopts. In some cases, the appearance 
of different trees upon different coins may indicate their being of different 
eras. 

With respect to the fourth line, the figures 1 and 2, in consequence of 
the one holding a staff and the other holding a trident, and on some coins 
being associated with a humped bull, have been deemed to have a connexion 
with Siva; but on the coins they are associated with Buddhist emblems. 
On coin No. 4, pl. 25, vol. iii, p. 436, J. A. S. B., the figure No. 2 stands 
erect, with his trident, as the only figure on one side of the coin, and, on the 
other, are the sacred bo-tree, and the chaitya, in the fourth form of the first 
line of the emblems, both indubitably Buddhist emblems, and the antelope, 
which is found in many Buddhist sculptures, appears between the two 
emblems: the figure cannot, therefore, be intended for Siva. But the same 
figure (naked except at the waist), leaning on a humped bull, is met with 
on one side of a coin of Kadphises, which represents a figure with a high 
cap and two ribands floating behind, habited in a kind of frock coat without 
collar, and putting something upon a small altar without flame—a trident, 
with a hatchet attached, standing by the side of the altar; the figure, altar, 


1 From “Chakka,” wheel, and “ Watti,” the ruler or sustainer; the wheel 
being typical of the universe, 
2 Fa hian, p. 28, nole, 
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and trident being surrounded by a Greek inscription. With such associa- 
tions, the bull, trident, and figure can searcely have reference to Siva— 
particularly as the emblem on the top of the Buddhist standard, No. 19 of 
my emblems, is just over the rump of the bull; and the altar-figure of the 
gold coin, No. 10 of the same plate, has two undoubted Buddhist emblems 
upon it—the swastica, or mystic cross (Nos. 8 and 12 of my plate), and the 
figure 34 from my Buddhist inscriptions at Junir, and figures 34 or 35 of 
these inscriptions, are found on several of the Indo-Scythiec coins (bull and 
trident figure) of pl. 38, vol. iv. J. A. 5. B., p. 630. The humped bull on 
the coins does not necessarily connect them with Hinduism, for the sacred 
bo-tree, and a regular chaitya with swastica, are conjoined with a humped 
bull in the Indo-Bactrian coin 3, pl. 32, vol. vii., p.1050, J. A.S. B. Inthe 
so-called Hindu coin 1, pl. 60, vol. vii., the bull is before a chaitya; in coin 
2 of the same plate it is before a bo-tree. In coins 5 and 6, pl. 34, vol. iv., 
the bull is before the bo-tree ; in coin 9 of the same plate the bull is on one 
side, an elephant on the other, and my Buddhist inscriptions’ emblem is 
above the elephant. On coin 15, pl. 61, vol. vii., of the coins from Ougein, 
the bull is before 2 bo-tree, on one side, and on the other is one of the forms of 
the Buddhist praying wheel; but similar associations of the bull with Buddhist 
emblems are very numerous, whether in the Indo-Bactrian, Indo-Scythian, 
Behat, or Ougein coins. The bull, and trident-figure, therefore, are not 
necessarily Hindu types. With respect to figure 1 of the fourth line of my 
emblems, it is met with on coin 23, pl. 34, vol. iv., associated with the Bud- 
dhist bo-tree and praying wheel; and on coins from Ougein, with undoubted 
Buddhist emblems, pl. 61, vol. vii., J. A. 5. B. How little the trident figure 
on the coins will correspond with Siva is shown from the following description 
of him from the Harsha inscription:—“ The three-forked spear in thy lefé 
hand, the extended axe in thy right hand, thy head-dress the celestial Ganga 
herself, a serpent the necklace about thy throat, never was so wondrous 
vesture as thine, O three-eyed one.’ This is Parvati’s own description of 
Siva, her husband. He isalso called “moon-crowned, fast-bound with its 
shining horrid ornament” [clotted hair]. 

Figure 4, a Tartar looking personage, is met with on the Kanerkos and 
Kadphises coins, offering something upon a low altar. In no instance does 
it appear to me that the altar sends forth flames. In very many of the coins, 
it has a clearly-defined margin or upper edge, and in some it is crenated or 
cleft, but without flame issuing from it. The Chinese travellers speak of 
every Buddhist householder in Affghanistan having an altar outside his 
door, on which he daily offered flowers to Buddha. The coins may repre- 
sent this altar, and it has been already remarked, that if not Buddhist, the 
altar would be Mithraic, and in neither case would the figure making an 
offering, with the trident figure, and bull on the reverse, have any con- 
nexion with Hinduism. 

Something resembling the altars mentioned by Fahian exist to this day 
amongst the Buddhist people of Ladakh, according to Mr. Moorcroft, who 
says, “ A column of red stone stood near each house to avert, it was said, the 
effects of the ‘evil eye.” Travels in Ladakh, vol. i., p. 403; and at page 
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157, he has the following remarkable words:—‘ The path then descended 
rapidly between a small temple on the left, and an altar or mound of 
masonry with two feet sculptured on it. These altars are very common, 
and perhaps indicate the former prevalence in these parts of the religion of 
Buddha, which, more than any other Indian creed, employs this emblem!” 
Buddhism would appear then, asin Fa hian’s time, to continue the use of the 
altar. The altars of Nos. 4 and 5 may be connected with the initial emblem of 
No. 3 Buddhist inscription, from Junir, vol. vi., pl. 53, J. A. 5. B., and No. 36 
of the emblems. This form of altar can have nothing to do with the Sassa- 
nian fire altars, which, on the coins, pl. 14, vol. vi., is a pillar taller than a 
man, and with the flame distinctly burning on the summit. Emblem 6 
is met with on coin 16, with bo-tree, and chaitya, and bull, from the 
Punjab; on coin 18 with the chaitya, bo-tree, swastica, No. 33, and ele- 
phant from Jaunpur, pl. 34, vol. iv.; on coin 48, with chaitya, bo-tree, and 
antelope, pl. 35, vol. iv. It is also found with the other Buddhist emblems, 
wheel and swastica, on the Indo-Bactrian coins, pl. 32, vol. vii. Emblem 
7 is similarly found, on pl. 32, vol. vii., and on coin §1, from Behat, pl. 
18, vol. iii, with chaitya, bo-tree, swastica, and antelope. 

Emblem 8 is the celebrated swastica, or Buddhist cross; it was also the 
type of the Lao tseu or Tao sse, mentioned by the Chinese as peculiar reli- 
gionists in China, before Sakya Buddha. Independently of this emblem 
being found on most Buddhist coins from all parts of India, it is also met 
with initial, and terminal, or both, on Buddhist inscriptions at Junir, Karli, 
and in Cuttack. It is also seen on the gold coin of Kadphises, pl. 38, vol. 
iv., the ¢r¢dené warrior and altar on one side, and figure with coat and loose 
trowsers, leaning on a humped bull, on the other; which has been construed 
into Siva, because on some of the coins of Kadphises this dress is wanting. 
Siva in a coat and loose trowsers would certainly be comical. 

Emblem 9 is on coin 20, pl. 34, and on coins 34, 35, and 36, pl. 35, vol. 
iv., with a large chaitya on one side, and lion on the other, and generally 
on a large series of Indo-Scythian coins. It may be a further variety of the 
bo-tree. 

Emblems 0, 21, and 22, are seen upon the Indo-Bactrian coins, pl. 32, 
vol. vii., associated with the other Buddhist types, chaitya, bo-tree, wheel, 
and swastica. It is also met with on No.1 coin, from Behat, pl. 18, vol. iii., 
with the chaitya, bo-tree, swastica, and antelope. 

Emblem 12 is an enlarged form of the swastica, and is seen as the chief 
emblem on coin 32, pl. 35, vol. iv. 

Emblem 13 is seen on the Buddhist coin No. 48, pl. 35, vol. ἵν.» combined 
with the chaitya, bo-tree, antelope, and emblem No. 6. 

Emblems 14, 15, 24, 29, and 32, are evidently derivations from a com- 
mon original; 15 is seen on the coins 9 and 10, pl. 38, vol. iv., of the Indo- 
Scythic series; 29 is met with on the Kanerkos and Kadphises coins, 
which have the Tartar figure, with small altar, trident, and bull; pl. 12, vol. 
iii., with corrupt Greek inscriptions. As the chief figure on the coins 
changes in dress, and is with or without trident or bull, and supposed priest, 
the emblem slightly varies, still preserving its four prongs, until on the 
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Canouj series of coins it assumes the form of 32. In plate 13, vol. 111., the 
emblem No. 29 is on the gold coin No. 10, in which the figure has éwo 
tridents, one of which he is sticking into the altar, and the Buddhist cross is 
on thecoin; and in another, the figure has a trident, but is without altar, and 
a figure is seated astride on an elephant. 32 is on the archer coin (Sri 
Mahendra Sinha), Nos. 24 and 8, pl. 38, vol. v., with a lady seated on a lion; 
as is seen in the Buddhist sculptures of Ellora, and generally on the 
Canovj series, pl. 36, vol. v. But the emblem, in any of its forms, is not 
known to be absolutely Buddhist; although the probabilities are that, in 
form 29, it is either Mithraic or Buddhist, from its associations, and in form 
32 it is plainly derived from the preceding forms, not less from its own pecu- 
liarities, than from the male figure and accompaniments; but if the princes 
of the Canouj coins be the same as those mentioned in the Allahabad and 
Bhitari column inscriptions, then it would have become a Hindu type, as 
those princes reverenced Brahmanical Gods. Mr. Court says in form 29 he 
has seen it sculptured at Susiana in Persia. I have introduced the forms 
to show their transition through the coins of different dynasties. 

Nos. 16 and 17 are associated with the emblem (29) on the Canouj 
gold coins, which have their types in the Indo-Scythian series, from the 
preservation of the figure at the altar; but the figure has no longer the 
trident, but the nondescript staff and head No. 16, which very much 
resembles the crest and staff supporting the lotus on which Buddha is seated 
in the Karli sculptures: or this emblem is replaced, as in coin 23 of the 
Canouj series, pl. 39, vol. iv., by No. 17; and as the Canouj coin 11, pl. 36, 
vol. v., which is in fact the banner staff (No. 20) of the figures on the Bud- 
dhist chaitya at Bhilsa. This coin (11) is looked upon as the first of the 
connecting links between the Indo-Scythic and Canouj coins. The gentle- 
man at the altar has absolutely a modern regimental coat, and the lady on 
the opposite side carries a Greek cornucopia! In spite of these anomalous 
associations, the coins are no doubt the precursors of the more numerous 
class of the Canouj princes, whose ancestors probably leaned to Buddhism, 
but who themselves leaned to Brahmanism. It is not, however, to be won- 
dered at that they bear foreign types, when it is borne in mind that the 
origin of the Rahtore rajputs of Canouj, according to the genealogical tree 
preserved by the Jains, is traced up to an Indo-Scythic [Greek ?] prince ; 
and a descendant from him, Nayana Pala, made himself master of Canouj, 
A.D. 469, a fact which does not militate against Fa hian’s statement, 
that when he was there, a-p. 400 to 405, a Buddhist prince reigned. 
Buddhism had been undisturbed up to the 4th century; but when Hiuan 
Thsang visited Canouj, two centuries afterwards, the dynasty had been 
changed. 

Nos. 18, 19, and 20, are the standards surmounted by emblems, which 
are carried by figures, on the sculptures on the Buddhist chaitya, at Bhilsa, 
drawing 28, vol. vi., p.452. The same emblems, combined with an elephant, 
a lion, or an antelope, are met with on coins; for instance, the spear-head 
of No. 19, on coin 15, pl. 60, vol. vii. It is evidently also the same as No. 
23, which is met with on coin 1, pl. 32, vol.\ vii, of Indo-Bactrian coins, 
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many of which have multiplied Buddhist emblems upon them. The spear- 
head of No.'19, No. 23, and probably No. 11, approximates in form to that of 
the emblem which surmounts the spires or apex of the Buddhist chaityas 
at Lé, the capital of Ladakh, according to Mr. Moorcroft, vol. i., p. 245. 

No. 21 must be a decidedly Buddhist emblem, for it is seen associated 
with the wheel, bo-tree, chaitya, swastica, and antelope, on coin 6, pl. 32, 
Vol. vii. 

No. 22 is also decidedly Buddhist, for it is seen over the chaitya with 
several other Buddhist emblems on the Indo-Bactrian coins of pl. 32, vol. vii. 
It is also seen on the Nysam coin 30, pl. 3, vol. v., with an imperfect Greek 
inscription, connecting the Nyseean princes with Buddhism. Also upon a 
rare coin, No. 5, pl. 35, vol. v., of the Azos group: and Mr. Prinsep says it 
is found on the degenerate gold coins of the Kadphises group. 

No. 25 is seen on the Buddhist Satrap coins, pl. 32, vol vii; also upon 
the Buddhist Ceylon coins, Nos. 6, 13, and 14, pl. 20, vol. vi. 

No. 26 is seen on coin 20, pl. 60, vol. vii. It may be one of the forms of 
the bo-tree. 

No. 27 is seen on coins 24 and 26, pl. 60, vol. vii. 

No. 28, being a bull’s head, is seen on coin 14, pl. 61, vol. vii., of the coins 
from Ougein and Kaira in Gujerat, which bear the most unqualified cha- 
racteristics of Buddhism in a seated figure of Buddha, the bo-tree, chaitya, 
praying-wheel, &e. This appearance of the bull’s head on a Buddhist coin 
affords another proof of the trustworthiness of Fa hian, who says a bull's 
head was sculptured on the door posts of a Buddhist temple, which he saw 
in India, and he also says the head of the walking-stick of the Buddhist 
priests was sometimes fashioned into the form of a bull’s head. But the 
bull’s scull also occupies a place on the Indo-Sassanian coins (pl. 14, vol. 
vi.) over the head of the prince, with the unquestioned fire altar of the Per- 
sians on the reverse of the coin. 

No. 31, the miscalled trident of Siva, is seen nearly filling up the reverse 
of the Indo-Sassanian coin, No. 11, pl. 15, vol. vi., with a man and bull on 
the opposite side; the bull on several other coins on the same plate being 
associated with the indisputable Buddhist emblems, the chaitya, praying 
wheel, and bo-tree. 

No. 33 is an undoubted Buddhist emblem, joined on many coins with the 
chaitya, bo-tree, and elephant; on coin 22 from Canovj, vol. iii., pl. 18; on 
17, with chaitya and swastica from the Punjab, pl. 34, vol. iv.; on coin 18, 
with chaitya and bo-tree, &c., from Jaunpur, pl. 34, vol. iv.; on coin 41, with 
the bo-tree, pl. 35, vol. iv.; also on the Buddhist coins 17 and 25 from 
Ougein, pl. 61, vol. vii. 

Nos. 34, 35, and 86 are initial to three of the Buddhist inscriptions from the 
Junir caves, copied by Colonel Sykes, pl. 53, vol. vi. No. 34 is also found 
conjoined with No. 29, on coin 1, Kadphises in a chariot, and naked trident 
figure on the reverse; also on coin 3, with bust of Kadphises, and trident 
figure on the reverse, pl. 38, vol. iv. With respect to the trident, Prinsep 
says’ (vol. iv., p. 632) decisively, that the bull and supposed priest [trident 
figure Ὁ] are dedicated to the solar worship, and not to Siva of the Brahman- 
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ical creed. ‘Prinsep says (vol. vi., p. 1046) that the symbol 34, is in “ exact 
accordance with the monogram on a large series of the Indo-Seythic coins, 
commencing with the reverse of the celebrated Mokadphises coin.’ This 
exact accordance, therefore, would seem to connect the princes of the coins 
with Buddhism. 

No. 34 is also on the Buddhist coins 5 and 9, (bull and elephant,) from 
Behat, pl. 34; also on coins 34, 35, and 36, pl. 35, vol. iv. 

No. 35 is seen on coins 2 and 3 of the Indo-Scythic series, pl. 38, vol. iv., 
with the Tartar head and trident figure, and is very probably, together with 
emblem 11, only a modification of No. 34. 


No. II. 


Chinese Account of India, translated from the “ Wan-heen-thung- 
Kaou,” or “ Deep Researches into Ancient Monuments ;” by Ma- 
twan-Lin. Published in the Nouv. Mélanges Asiatiques, tom. i. 
p. 196. 


MA-TWAN-LIN'S CITATION OF CHINESE AUTHORITIES REGARDING INDIA. 


1. The Chinese Emperor Woo te sent a General Officer, Chang keen, as 
ambassador to the Indo-Scythians B.c. 126. The Scythians were then in 
possession of Affghanistan. 

2. Under the Chinese Emperor Ho te, a.p. 89 to 106, several ambassadors 
from India came to offer tribute. 

3. Under Yan he, a.p. 159, strangers often came by the way of Tonquin 
and Cochin-China to offer tribute. 

4, There is a tradition that the Emperor Ming te, a.p. 58 to 76, sent 
ambassadors to India to inquire about Buddha; the consequence was, that 
Buddhism began to prevail in China a.p. 147 to 167. 

5. An embassy from China went through Burmah under the Woo 
dynasty, and coasted India (a.p. 222 to 280 )—probably ascended the Ganges. 
The King of India was astonished at the appearance of these people by sea. 

6. In the fifth year of the Emperor Wang te, a-p. 428, the King of 
Kapila (Oude), the beloved of the moon, sent diamonds and parrots, &c. 

7. Under Ming te, a.p. 466, an ambassador from India (he received the 
rank of Lieut.-General) came to offer tribute. 

8. In the eighteenth year of the Yuen kea (A.D. 441) the King of 
Soo mo lo (of India) sent the products of his country. 

9. Under Heaou woo (A.D. 455), the King of Ghandara (Kandahar ?) 
sent a superior officer with gold and precious vases. 

10. Under Fei te, A.p. 473, the kingdom of Pho be sent an ambassador 
to offer tribute. All these kingdoms were Buddhist. 
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11. Under the dynasty of Leang (a.p. 502), the King of India, named 
Keu to, sent his great officer, Choo lo ta, with vases of crystal, talismans, &e. 

12. Under Seuan woo, a.p. 500 to 516, (South India) sent a present of 
horses of a fine breed. The ambassador mentioned the products of India, 
and stated that it carried on a trade with the Roman Empire and Syria.— 
The writing is on leaves of trees. 

13. The Emperor Yaung te (A.p. 605 to 616) sent a person, but he did 
not get beyond Tibet. 

14. Under the Tang dynasty, in the years Woo teh (A.p. 618 to 627), 
there were great troubles in India; the King (Siladitya?) fought great 
battles. 

15. The Chinese Buddhist priest, Huen chwang, who writes his travels, 
arrived in India at this;period, and had audience of Siladitya. 

16. Ambassadors from the King of Magadha (Behar) arrived in China 
A.D. 642, with a present of books. 

17. The Emperor Tae-tsung, A.D. 648, sent a superior officer to 
(She lo ye to) Siladitya (King of Magadha); but before the arrival of the 
ambassador Siladitya was dead, and his throne usurped by his minister. 
The ambassador was attacked and plundered. He retired to Tibet, which, 
together with Nepal, were under China,—collected a force, Nepal furnishing 
7000 cavalry, with which he resented the insults he had received, took the 
usurper prisoner, and carried him to China. 

The Chinese found the kingdoms of the Brahmans, in A.D. 648, to lie in 
the Punjab—Pan-cha-fa. 

18. Under Kaou tsung, A.p. 650 to 684, a man of the atheistical sect of 
Lokayata, from the mouths of the Ganges, came to offer homage. : 

19. In the third of the years Keen-fung, a.p. 667, the five Indias sent 
ambassadors to the Emperor. 

‘ 20. In the years Kae-yuen, a.p. 713 to 742, an ambassador from Central 
India made three attempts to reach China, and arrived the third time. He 
applied for aid against the Ta sha (Arabs!) and the Too-fan (Tibetans). 
The Emperor Heuen tsung (a.D. 713 to 756) conferred upon him the rank 
of General-in-Chief. 

21. Northern India also sent an embassy. 

"99. The third of the years Kwang-shun, A.p. 953, a priest of Buddha, 
from Western India, accompanied by many other Buddhist priests, repre- 
senting sixteen tribes or nations of India, brought tribute, amongst other 
things, horses. 

23. A Chinese Buddhist priest returned from India after a second 
residence of twelve years there. He brought with‘him part of the body of 
Buddha (relics), and an abundance of books. The Emperor Tae tsoo, who 
reigned A.D. 950 to 953, summoned him to his presence, and inquired about 
the products of India. 

24. A Buddhist priest of India, about a.p. 969, brought Sanscrit books, 
and envoys continued to bring them. 

25. At this time the son of the King of Eastern India came to China. 

26. A Buddhist priest, Kwang-yuen, returned from India, a.p. 983, 
bringing a letter from Moo-se-nang, (probably Mahdu Sinha, a king of 
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Bengal, mentioned in the Ayeen Akberi,) also images of Sakya (Buddha) 
aid relics of his body. 

27. A.D. 983, another Buddhist priest came from India with books. 

28. A.D. 984 to 988, a Buddhist priest returned from the countries of 
Western Asia with books. There was also a Brahman priest, named Yung- 
she, and a Persian infidel, who came together to the capital. The Brahman 
said that his country was called Le; that the King’s family name was 
Ya-lo-woo-tee ; that he was a worshipper of Buddha; and that he distri- 
buted gifts to the poor from the temple of Buddha. 

29. a.D. 996, Buddhist priests arrive in ships ! 

30. A.D. 1025 to 1031, some Buddhist priests of Western India brought 
sacred books. 

31. A.D. 1036, nine Buddhist priests came from India with bones of 
Buddha, sacred books, and teeth, statues, 8&c., of Boddhisatwas. 

The preceding chronological account of the relations between China and 
Tndia has also the following notice :— 

“At the close of the year Kan yuen (about a.p. 756) the bank of the 
river Ganges gave way, and disappeared.” 

In the Pandu dynasty of Indaprestha, (Delhi,) the city of Hastinapur, 
then under King Nemi, was washed away. Nemi appears the fourth 
prince after Latanika, placed by Todd 1100 B.c., and therefore may be con- 
sidered, by the same calculation, about 1020 B.c. It is not at all improbable 
the fact, with a fabulous Hindu date of 1020 s.c., may be the identical event 
recorded by the Chinese, A.p. 756, and a useful correction may thus be 
applied to the Pandu Table. 
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Very frequent mention of the Puranas having been made in the preceding 
Notes, the following very brief —indeed skeleton—analysis, taken from 


Professor Wilson's observations, may be useful. 


The chief object is to give 


the impression of so learned an authority as Professor Wilson with respect 
to the dates of the well-known productions. 


Sect. 


1 Vishnu... 


2 Vishnu.. 


3 Vishnu. . 


4 Siva.... 


5 Vishnu. . 


6 Vishnu.. 


7 Durga.. 


8 Siva.... 


9. rencvcee 


Names of Purana. 


Brahma 


Padma) slolaelsislereloye 


WAI Goan oonado 


Vayu, or Siva .... 


Sri Bhagavata.... 


Narada, or Nara- 
diya. 


Markanda, 
Markandeya, 


Agni, or Agneya.. 


Bhavishya, 
prophetic, 


or 


Chief Object. 


Worship of Siva, 


of the Sun, also of 
Krishna as Jagan- 
nath. 


Do., lake of Push- 
kara, or Pokhar in 
Ajmer. 


Vishnu exclusively.. 


Worship of Siva, of 

the Yoga school, 
which originated in 
the 7th and 8th 
centuries. 


Vishnuand Krishna. 
Asserts all is illu- 
sion. Hindus of 
every caste, and 
even Mlechchhas, 
outcasts or barba- 
rians, might learn 
to have faith in 
Vasudeya. 


Vishnu. 


Virulently 
sectarial. 


Durga or Kali....... 


Saiva. Worship at 
Gaya. 

Worship of Siva. 
Legends of Nag 


Panchani; a mere 
ritual. No Purana. 


Chief Descriptions. 


Orissa and its tem- 


ples, and the Banas 
river in Marwar. 


Temple of Sri-ran- 
gam, in Mysore, 
and city of Haripur 
(probably) Vija- 
yanayar (14th cen- 
tury) on the Tunga- 
bhadra. 


Various Tirthas. 
The narrator, Suta 
orbard, half Brah.. 
man half Ksha- 
triya. 


Vopadeva, to whom 
it is attributed, 
lived at the court 
of Hemadri, Raja 
of Devagiri Deogur 
or Dowlatabad, 
prior to its con- 
quest by the Mos- 
lems in the Mth 
century. Twenty- 
four incarnations, 


Let not this Purana 
be repeated in the 
presence of the 
killers of cows and 
contemners of the 
gods—Moslems. 


Quotes the Maha- 
bharat. Not secta- 
rial; chiefly narra- 
tive. 


Follows Mahabha- 
rat and Ramayana 
in stories of Rama 
and Krishna; not 
a word original, but 
a cyclopedia of 
old materials. 
Seems, in some 
places, an abridg- 
ment of the Vish- 
nu. 


Mahabharata quot- 
ed, and Krishna is 
said to relate it to 
Yudhishthira. 


Probable Dates. 


13th to 14th centu- 
ries. 


12th to 16th centu- 
Ties, 


Wilson thinks 
about A.D. 904. 


The oldest, proba- 
bly, fromits airand 
want of reference 
to known modern 
things. 7th and 8th 
centuries. 


After Vishnu to 13th 
century, say Cole- 
brooke and Wilson. 
Itself asserts it was 
composed after all 
the others. 


Modern—about 16th 
or 17th century: 
after the Mahome- 
dans, 


9th or 10th century, 


Cannot be very re- 


mote Probably 
before the Maho- 
medan ἰηναβίοη. 


Cites the commen- 
tator on Panini, 
therefore after 
mass of Hindu 
poetry, and _ part 
supplied eight or 
nine centuries ago. 


Probably prior 
the Moslem 
sion. 


to 
inya- 
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Sect. Names of Purana. Chief Object. Chief Descriptions. | Probable Dates. 


Certainly modern, 
as it cannot be the 
Purana mentioned 
in the Matsya. 


Sectarial, and no 
Purana at all. Ori- 
gin of artificer’s 
caste. 


10 Vishnu | Brahma _ Vaivar- | To describe acts of 
tha. Brahma, Devi, Ga- 
nesa, and Krishna, 

chiefly the latter, 


Sectarial, and pro- 
perly not a Purana. 
Brahma and Vish- 
nu fight for supre- 
macy, and the Linga 
puts down both. 
Twenty-eight in- 
carnations. 


11 Siva...| Linga ..........| Worship of Siva as 
the Phallus, but no 
mention of obscene 
rites. 


Certainly not before 
the 8th or 9th cen- 
turies, and may be 
later, 


12 Vishnu | Vardha, or Boar, | Vishnu, in the boar 
incarnation. No 
leaning to Krishna. 


Various  ‘Tirthas; 
one of Mutra (Ma- 
thura). 


12th century. 


13 Siva....| Skanda, or Six- | Siva worship. 


The Kasi Khanda, 
faced deity. 


probably before 
Mahmud of Ghaz- 
ni’s first attack on 
Benares. 


Sectarial temples of 
Siva at Benares, or 
Kasi, and also his 
temples in Orissa 

and at Jagannath. 


14 Vishnu | Vamana, or| Vishnu ; but mix- 
and Dwarf, ture of Linga, and 
Siva. worship of both. 


Subsequent to the 
rivalry of the Sai- 
vas andVaishnavas. 
May haye been 
compiled about 
three or four cen- 
turies ago. 


Dwarf avatar of 
Vishnu, or Krish- 
na. Various Tir- 
thas at Benares. 
Himalaya, and 
north-westof Delhi. 


15 Siva Kurma, or Tor- | Worship of Sivaand 

and toise. Durga; although 

Durga. the name would 
imply Vaishnava. 


Subsequent to Tan- 

trika, Sakta, and 
Jain sects. Yogis 
try to identify 
themselves with 
the divinity. 


Avatars of Vishnu, 
and legends’ of 
Siva, 


Fish avatar. The 
Mahabharata 

quotes this story 
from the Matsya, 
and therefore 
should be subse- 
quent. 


16 Siva ...| Matsya, or Fish. | Worship of Siva, but 


Quotes the very 
not sectarial. 


words of Vishnu 
and Padma Pu- 
ranas,and therefore 
after 12th century. 


17 Vishnu | Garuda, or Vul-} Sun, Siva, and Vish- 
and ture. nu worship. 
Siva, 


Birth of Garuda not 
mentioned, but of 
sacred places dedi- 

cated to the sun. 

A questionable 

Purana, 


Quotes the Tantrika 
ritual, therefore 
subsequent to 7th 
and 8th centuries. 


18 Siva ...| Brahmanda......| Narrative, chiefly; 
but also worship of 
Durga 85 Para- 
sakti. 


Egg of Brahma, of 
Kamchi, or Konje- 
veram, 


Rules of a Sakta, or 
Tantrika descrip- 
tion given, there- 
fore modern, as 
Wilson calls them 
corruptions of the 
religion of the Ve- 
das and Puranas. 


The Puranas are not to be relied upon, in their present condition, as authorities for 
the mythological religion of the Hindus at any remote period. The Mahabharata 
says of itself, that no legend is current in the world which is unconnected with it, 
and therefore intimates its being the origin of those told in the Puranas.—Preface to 
the Vishnu Purana, p. 58. 
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AwncorA Goat, on the white-haired, by 
Lieut. A. Conolly, 159. 

Ante-Brahmanical worship of the Hindus, 
by J. Stevenson, D.D., 239. 

Arabic Inscription on a tombstone at 
Malta, 173. 

Arrian, quotation from, 
castes, 365. 

Asoko raises a statue to Buddha, 289. 

builds a tope near Patna, 306, 

constructs a hell, 310, 331. 

Autograph MS. of Ibn Khallikan’s 
Biographical Dictionary, by Rey. W. 
Cureton, 223, f 


account of 


Ball, Samuel, Esq., on the expediency 
of opening a second port in China, by, 
182. 

Briggs, Major-General, a short account 
of the Sherley Family, by, 77. 

Brahmans found in Affghanistan by Fa- 

hian, 278. 


on board ship ‘as merchants, | 


320. 

might he constituted from 
other castes, 372. 

those so called by Western 


writers were Jains or Bud- | 


dhists, 398. 
——— originally strangers in India, 
399, 
their acquisition of power 
comparatively recent, 402. 
Brahmanism, as now practised, not so 
ancient as Buddhism, 336. 
Buddha’s skull preserved as a relic at 
Nakia (Ghazni or Jellallabad), 
282. 
—— tooth relic, 283, 306, 317, 318. 
death, various dates of, 300,318. 
Buddhism, predominant throughout In- 
dia, from 600 8,0. to 700 
A.D., 334. 
first introduced into China,251. 
extension of, in fifth century, 
256. 
practical precepts of, 265. 
——-—— heretical sects of, 266. 
Buddhist emblems, 451. 
Buddhists not atheists, 263, 310, 377. 


Buddhists anciently ate flesh, 286. 


Cassie Chitty, §., Esq., on the site and 
ruins of Tammana Nuwera, 242, 

Castes, anciently secular, and not reli- 
gious, 335. 

Arrian’s account of, 365. 

a civil institution among Bud-« 
dhists, 379. 

—— not of mueh importance an- 

ciently, 407. 

Christopher, Lieut. W., vocabulary of 
the Maldivian language, compiled by, 
42, 

| Conolly, Lieut. A., on the white-haired 
Angora goat, 159. 

China, observations on the expediency of 
opening a second port in, 182; ob- 
jections to ports previously named, 
201; appendix, 203. 

Chinese literature, knowledge of Indian 
history obtainable from, 248. 

Chinese Secret Triad Society, by Lieut, 
Newbold and Major-General Wilson, 
C.B., 120; rules and customs of the 
brotherhood, 136; secret signs, 142; 
constitution of the Malacca ramifica- 
tion, 143; oaths and record, 145; 
peach-garden association, 146; name 
and origin, 154; resemblance to free- 
masonry, 156. 

Cureton, the Rey. W., extracts from 
an Arabic work respecting Indian 
physicians, by, 105; on an autograph 
MS. of Ibn Khallikan’s Dictionary, 
223, 


Dauney, W., Esq., observations with a 
view to an inquiry into the music of 
the East, by, 1. 


Fa hian, birth of, 253; sets out on his 
travels, 272; at Khotan, 274; at 
Ladakh (?), 276; in the Himalayas, 
2773 passes the Indus, 277; in Aff- 
ghanistan, 278; at Kandahar, 281; in 
Beluchistan, 281; returns to the In- 
dus, 283; at Mathura, 284; at Canouj, 
2935 at Sravasti, 294; at Kapila, the 
birthplace of Buddha, 296; at Lanmo, 
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298; at Kusinara, 300; at Vaisali, 
302; at Patna, 304; at Gaya, 308; 
at Benares, 310; at Tomoliti, mouth 
of the Ganges, 315; at Ceylon, 316; 
at Java, 320; returns to China, 321. 

Forbes, Professor Duncan, on the disco- 
very of part of the second volume of 
the Jami al Tawdarikh, 11. 


Goat, on the white-haired Angora, by 
Lieut. A. Conolly, 159. 


Hiuan thsang’s travels, analysis of, 322. 


Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary, 
on an autograph MS. of, by Rey. W. 
Cureton, 223. 

Indian physicians, extracts from an Ara- 
bie work respecting, 105. 

Inscription, ancient, at Sanchi, by Col. 

Sykes, 240, 

Inscriptions, when ancient, are in Pali, 
and relate to Buddhism, 
272, 415. 

— list of, 460 


Jami al Tawérikh, on the discovery of 
part of the second volume of, 11. 


Linga worship unknown to Fa hian, 292, 
339. 


Mahabharata, antiquity of, 439. 

Mahawanso, account of, 336. 

Maldivian language, vocabulary of the, 
42. 

Ma-twan-lin’s account of India, 457. 

Menu, code of, not so ancient as pre- 
tended, 435. 

Morley, W. Esq., on the discovery of 
part of the second volume of the Jami 
al Tawarikh, 11. 

Musie of the East, observations with a 
view to an inquiry into, 1. 


Newbold, Lieut., on the Chinese Secret 
Triad Society, 120. 


Pali inscriptions, more ancient than 
those in Sanskrit, 415. 
—— language, refined at an early period, 
423. 
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Pali language known throughout India, 
424; and Bactria, 425, 

Palladius, his account of the Brahmans 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, 381, 
392. 

Physicians, extracts from an Arabic 
work respecting Indian, 105, 

Puranas, antiquity of, 440. 

brief analysis of, 483. 


Sanchi, near Bhilsa, on an inscription of, 
246. 

Sanskrit, not the language of the oldest 
inscriptions, 411. 

Scholasticus in Ceylon, in the beginning 
of the fifth century, 393. 

Secret Triad Society of the Chinese, 120. 

Shakespear, J., Esq., translation of a 
Cufie inseription on a tombstone at 
Malta, by, 173. 

Sherley Family, a short account of the, 
by Major-Gen. Briggs, F.R.S., 77. 

Siva, not the Theban Hercules, 386. 

Soung young tse visits Outchang (Ou- 
dyana or Kashmir), in 510 4.p., 279. 

Stevenson, John, D.D., on the ante- 
Brahmanical worship of the Hindus, 
239. 

Sykes, Lieut.-Col. W. H., on an ancient 

inscription at Sanchi, near Bhilsa, 

246. 

on the state of India before the 

Mohammedan inyasion, 248. 


Tammana Nuwera, on the site and ruins 
of, by Simon Cassie Chitty, Esq., 242, 

Tombstone, ancient Arabic inscription 
ona, at Malta, 173. 

Triad Society of the Tien-ti-huih, of the 
Chinese, 120. 


Vocabulary of the Maldivian language, 
42. 

Vyasa, the arranger of the Vedas, a man 
of low caste, 407. 


Wilson’s, Professor H.H., remarks on 
the names which occur in an Arabie 
work respecting Indian physicians, 115. 

Wilson, Major-Gen., on the Seeret Triad 
Society of the Chinese, 120, 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


SEVENTEENTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, 


HELD on THE 9rH oF May, 1840. 


Tue Ricut Hon. C. W. WILLIAMS WYNN, M.P., 


PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


WAS READ AS FOLLOWS :— 


Ir is with considerable satisfaction that the Council can open their Report 
on the Proceedings of the past year by stating that the expenditure of the 
Society has continued to be kept considerably within the receipts; and that, 
having thus recovered from the state of financial difficulty into which they 
had fallen, the funds will now allow of the publication in the present year 
of two Numbers of the Journal. It is right, however, to qualify the satisfac- 
tion which at first arises from observing so large a balance in hand at the 
close of the last year’s account as 407/., by remarking that the actual sur- 
plus of the receipts above the expenditure is only 111/., which is not equal 
to the cost of the second Number of the Journal proposed to be published in 
1840. The state of the funds, if viewed in reference to their economical 
management, must be, on the whole, gratifying; but if the operations of the 
Society are crippled for want of larger means; if its Library is so en- 
tirely dependent on the contributions of Societies, and of individual Mem- 
bers, that no branch of Oriental inquiry can be made complete on its shelves 
for the use of its Members, or of Oriental scholars, or persons engaged in 
the prosecution of researches into the civil and natural history, geography, 
antiquities, and products of Asia, or even of India alone; if collections of 
yarious kinds which would be given to enrich its Museum are withheld by 
the possessors, or refused by the Society, because there is not room where 


to lay them out and exhibit them, and there are not means to procure 
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larger accommodation; if the hopes of public assistance in obtaining more 
suitable apartments, though long cherished, must now be abandoned, the 
friends of the Society must lament the limited extent of that prosperity 
which ought to attend such an Institution in this great country. Much as 
the Council deplore this inadequate support, it was their duty not to attempt 
more than their resources would justify ; and they can only urge on every 
Member of the body the great importance of the utmost individual exertion 
to increase the number of Resident Members, on whose annual subscriptions 
must chiefly depend the usefulness of the Society. 

The regulation of January, 1838, increasing the amount to be paid by 
Life Members, appears to have had some, though not a very considerable, 
effect in diminishing the number of those who compound for their subscrip- 
tions. The amount received from that source in the last year has been much 
below the average of former years; but that average is deduced from sums 
so very different in amount, that no positive opinion can be formed as to the 
eventual operation of the altered rule. The amount was something above 
1152., which exceeds the receipt of the preceding year. It is more important 
to notice, that the alteration has not diminished the whole receipts of the So- 
ciety, which are larger this year than on an average of the last ten years. 

The Council have also the satisfaction to observe, that they continue to 
experience the good effects of the regulation passed in 1838, the object of 
which was to recover arrears of subscription, and to prevent, as far as prac- 
ticable, their future accumulation. They are now enabled to state, that 
their lists exhibit fewer defaulters than have at any former period been 
found upon them. 


The number of Elections during the past year has considerably exceeded 
that of the preceding, being nineteen Resident Members. There were two 
Elections of Honorary Members,'one of his Highness IkBpAL-oop-DowLaH, 
Prince of Oude, an Oriental scholar of considerable attainments, who, 
while in London, frequently attended the Meetings of the Society, and ex- 
hibited a lively interest in their proceedings; and the other, of His Highness 
the Sutran or Turkey. His Highness’s donations of Oriental works not 
otherwise readily accessible, entitle him to be held in grateful remembrance 
by this Society, which has, by his death, so soon been deprived of the further 
advantages promised by his enlightened assistance. 


Two Corresponding Members have been also added to the Society's List: 
one, the Rev. C. F. Scurirenz of Malta; and the other, Professor Gustayus 
Fiuecen, the learned Editor of Haji Khalfah’s great Bibliographical 
Dictionary. 

The deaths of Members during the past year have been more than ordi- 
narily numerous. They include two Honorary, two Corresponding, two 
Foreign, and eighteen Contributing Members, and are as follows :— 


Honorary. 
His Highness Runjit Singh, Rajah of the Punjab. 
His Highness Mahmitd, Sultan of Turkey. 
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Corresponding. » 


General Allard. 
Cavelly Venkata Lutehmiah. 


Foreign. 


Count Munster Meinhovel. 
Professor Peter Von-Bohlen 


Contributing. 
Josias du Pré Alexander, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Lord William H. C. Bentinck, M.P. 
Major-General Sir William Blackburne. 
David Colvin, Esq. 
Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, Bart. 
Thomas Daniell, Esq., R.A. 
General William Farquhar. 
James M‘Donnell, Esq., M.D. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Powis. 
Crosier Raine, Esq. 
Thomas Redhead, Esq. 
James G. Remington, Esq. 
The Right Hon. John Sullivan. 
Lieut.-Col. E. L. Smythe. 
Col. Josiah Stewart. 
Benjamin Torin, Esq. 
Major-General Sir N. Trant.’ 
Sir W. Williams Wynn, Bart., M.P. 


The political merits of Manarasa Runuit SINGH are matters for 
history to dilate upon, and are already familiar to Europe. It is in his 
capacity of patron of letters and science that the Society records and regrets 
his death. His becoming enrolled amongst our Honorary Members is one 
evidence of this character ; but more practical proofs of his liberal encourage- 
ment of talent have been repeatedly displayed by him whenever opportunity 
permitted its exercise within his own dominions. His readiness to avail 
himself of the skill and knowledge of European officers in the organization 
of his forces, and the management of his provinces, whilst it evinced his dis- 
crimination, may be attributed to policy also; but the facilities which he 
afforded them to search for the precious remains of antiquity in the Punjab, 
and to collect and publish geographical illustrations of parts of his princi- 
pality, before little known, were proofs of liberal and comprehensive feeling, 
little to have been expected from a sovereign in his situation. It is for even 
still more decided marks of his liberality, however, that we have reason to be 
thankful to him, and in an especial manner, for the encouragement of every 
kind, the personal notice, the freedom and safety of access to his territories, 
the facilities he commanded or bestowed, and even the pecuniary aid which 


he was ever prompt to grant to European travellers. Moorcroft, at a season 
62 
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when Runjit Singh's connexion with the Government of British India was 
precarious, and involved various contingencies of eventual discord, was 
treated by him with marked hospitality and distinction, and was allowed to 
traverse at will the Punjab and Kashmfr, and the intervening dependencies; 
and at a later period Jacquemont acknowledges that he received, not only 
sim:lar permission and aid, but even liberal supplies—of all of which he stood 
in need. Conduct of this description, and in an Asiatic prince, fully entitles 
the Maharaja to the grateful commemoration of an Asiatic Society. 


One of the most distinguished of the European Officers in the service of 
Maharaja Runjit Singh was General ALLARD, whose claim to literary 
notice rests upon his having brought to France, and presented to the Royal 
Cabinet, an invaluable collection of Bactro-Indian coins and antiquities col- 
lected by himself or by his colleague, General Ventura. They have been 
the theme of minute and learned description by the late M. Jacquet, and by 
M. Raoul Rochette, in the Journal Asiatique. The deathof M. Allard and 
of his illustrious master might seem to augur unfavourably for the prose- 
cution of research in the Sikh dominions; but General Ventura and M. 
Court are still there, and they are both known as zealous and able contribu- 
tors to our knowledge, both of the present and past history of the Punjab. 


CavELLy VENKATA LutcHuMiAH, a Brahman of Madras, was for many 
years at the head of the Native Establishment formed by Colonel Mackenzie, 
for the collection and elucidation of manuscripts, inscriptions, and antiquities 
illustrating the early or actual condition of the Dekhan. He accompanied 
Colonel Mackenzie to Calcutta, and after that officer's death, assisted for 
some time in compiling a Catalogue of the collections, until ill-health obliged 
him to return to Madras. He was a very respectable English scholar, well 
versed in the principal languages of the South of India, and deeply imbued 
with that love of antiquarian lore which animated his master’s researches. 
After his return to Madras, and the recovery of his health, Cavelly Venkata 
resumed his literary pursuits, and made several communications to this So- 
ciety. He was also mainly instrumental in founding a Native Literary 
Society at Madras, and was President of it at his death. Although 
instances of a command of the English language did occur at Madras 
amongst the cotemporaries of Cavelly Venkata, yet the acquirement was 
then rare, and was effected under great disadvantages. It was much 
rarer, however, for it to be applied, as it was by him, to literary research. ,; 

Of our deceased Foreign Members Dr. Perer von Bou en, Professor 
of Oriental Languages and Literature in the University of Kénigsburg, is 
best known to Oriental scholars by his edition of the Satakas or Centos of 
Bhartrihari, with a Latin translation, and by his work upon the Hindus, 
Das Alte Indien. The former is a proof that he was a Sanskrit scholar of 
no ordinary merit; and the latter displays extensive reading and judicious 
investigation. As a summary view of the history, religious institutes, 
monuments, literature, and sciences of the Hindus, it is at once a com- 
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prehensive and concise authority, to which we have yet nothing in our own 
language to be compared. Dr. Von Bohlen was in England a few years 
s'nce, and was then in a precarious state of health, which has terminated in 
his decease, whilst yet in the prime of life. 


There are several names in the list of deceased Members whose loss 
will be felt, and is regretted by this Society. To notice each separately 
would be to swell this report beyond its fair limits; but there is one which 
the Council cannot pass over in silence,—that of Sir Wittiam Biack- 
BURNE, whose long residence at the court of his Highness the Raja of 
Tanjore, rendered him familiar with the history and antiquities of the South 
of India, and the usages and habits of the people. He was for many years 
a member of the Council, where the unremitting interest he exhibited in 
the objects for which we are associated, and the kind feelings and courteous 
manners shown in all his intercourse, will endear his memory to all who en- 
joyed the pleasure of his acquaintance. 


Tuomas DanieE Lt, Esq., has been much known as a painter of Indian 
subjects. When between thirty and forty years of age he visited India in 
company with his nephew, where he remained ten years, chiefly employed in 
making a splendid collection of paintings, most of which have at various 
times appeared before the public. Mr. Daniell was a member of the 
_ Royal Academy, at whose annual exhibitions many of his productions 
appeared. He died on the 19th of March last, at the very advanced age of 
ninety-one. 


Although in consequence of some delay on our part in electing him as 
a Corresponding Member, yet every object for which this Society is insti- 
tuted, every branch of Oriental inquiry, whether of a literary or scientific 
description, has suffered too severe a loss in Mr. James Prinsep for us 
not to offer our tribute of regret for his premature death. One of a nume- 
rous family remarkable for every attribute that graces humanity, Mr. James 
Prinsep in early life devoted his energies to the cultivation of experimental 
science ; and was in consequence appointed Assistant Assay Master in the 
Calcutta Mint in 1819. Jn the following year he was nominated Assay 
Master of the Mint of Benares; and was there most usefully and 
honourably employed for above ten years. In his official capacity he devised 
many ingenious arrangements for the discharge of his duty with accuracy 
and despatch; and carried on, with equal industry and talent, various 
scientific investigations connected with his professional labours. Amongst 
others, he instituted a number of experiments on the best mode of measur- 
ing high degrees of temperature, the result of which was honoured by 
insertion in the Transactions of the Royal Society ; and drew up an interest. 
ing report on the discoveries in Electro-magnetism, which was also pub- 
lished in this country, in the Quarterly Review. He also set on foot a 
Society at Benares for literary and scientific objects ; and several valuable 
communications, especially on subjects of chemistry, meteorology, and 
astronomy, by him and his associates, were published, partly in the Asiatic 
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Researches and partly in the Quarterly Oriental Magazine and Review, in 
Calcutta. 

Nor were his duties whilst at Benares restricted to those of his office. 
His skill as an engineer and an architect were put in requisition by the 
local authorities; and he designed an edifice erected for a mint, repaired 
the minarets of the Mosque of Aurengzeb, when in a state that threatened 
infinite mischief to the adjacent houses ; and planned and executed the means 
of draining the city. He also made a statistical survey of Benares, the 
particulars of which are published in the Asiatic Researches ; and, whilst 
thus engaged, he availed himself of his talent and taste as an artist to deli- 
neate many of the most interesting of the picturesque and characteristic 
objects with which Benares abounds. His drawings were lithographed in 
England, and form a volume which for character and truth has never been 
equalled by any artistical illustrations of Indian scenery. The plates are 
accompanied by descriptions which are in like manner faithful and in- 
structive, and show that he had made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the people, as well {as with the place. The same merit distinguished the 
whole of kis career; and the natives of India never had amongst them a 
warmer, a more active, or a more judicious friend, 

Upon the abolition of the Benares Mint in 1830, the services of Mr. 
Prinsep were transferred to that of Calcutta; and with his removal com- 
menced those remarkable exertions by which he is known as a distinguished 
Orientalist. He joined the Assay Office as Assistant Assay Master; but 
on the departure of his predecessor, Mr. Wilson, in January, 1833, he suc- 
ceeded to the situation of Assay Master. In both capacities he was labori- 
ously occupied by his official duties. He was also actively engaged in 
collateral scientific researches; in the chemical analysis of mineral or 
metallic substances, of the nature of which it was the interest of the Govern- 
ment to be accurately apprized; or in experiments or observations of a 
miscellaneous description. 

Amongst the principal fruits of his labours in this department were a 
series of experimental researches on the depression of the wet bulb hygro- 
meter, a subject included amongst the desiderata of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science; and an elaborate compilation entitled 
Useful Tables, in which the coins, measures, and weights of British India 
and the East are described from experimental verification ; ‘and the compu- 
tations of time, according to the Hindu and Mohammedan calendars, are 
fully and clearly explained, and accompanied by chronological dynasties of 
the ancient and modern sovereigns of Persia, India, Tibet, Ava, Ceylon, 
and the interlying and adjacent regions: the whole constituting an authority 
of the highest character and greatest practical utility. 

These duties and pursuits, although demanding far more than common 
assiduity, were insufficient to satisfy a mind, the activity of which was 
unwearied, and the energies of which appeared to be inexhaustible; and 
the chief source of Mr. J. Prinsep’s claims upon the admiration and 
gratitude of Orientalists, whether their tastes be scientific or literary, is the 
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the Journal of the Asiatic Society, of which he was the sole editor, and to 
which he was a most industrious and valuable contributor. 

In 1829, Captain Herbert, then attached to the department of the Sur- 
veyor-General, set on foot a Periodical, to which he gave the modest denomi- 
nation of “ Gleanings in Science,” as it was especially of a scientific 
character, and was composed of materials in part derived from European 
publications of the same class. Captain Herbert left Calcutta in 1831, 
and before his departure, made over to Mr. Prinsep the continuation of 
his Journal. Mr. Prinsep having become joint secretary of the Asiatic 
Society, thought it likely that the objects of the Society and those of the 
periodical he had taken charge of, might be advantageously combined; 
and, with the concurrence of the Society, he changed the form and title of 
the work, to that of “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” in which 
papers upon topics illustrative of man and nature in the East, whether 
communicated direct, or through the Society, might be appropriately 
made public. The project was judicious; its execution most successful; 
and the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal is at once a monument of 
Mr. Prinsep’s extraordinary talents and application, and a rich mine of 
information on many of the most interesting objects of Oriental research. 
The work, up tothe time of his leaving India, extends to seven volumes; 
the two last of which are in two parts each, exceeding a thousand pages of 
closely printed matter in small type. There are, from Mr. Prinsep’s own 
pen, nearly a hundred articles, besides a variety of editorial matter: there 
are some hundred plates, a great number of which are of coins and 
inscriptions; and most of these are drawn, and even engraved, by Mr. 
Prinsep himself. When to all this is added the entire editorial superin- 
tendence and correction of the work, from eighty to a hundred pages a 
month, it is difficult to conceive how it was possible for one unassisted 
individual to have accomplished the task: much more is the astonishment 
increased, when we find that all this labour and inquiry was not his 
business, of which he had more than enough beside,—but his amusement: 
the occupation of that time which any other public servant, however 
diligent and zealous, would usually have dedicated to rest, or to society. 

The varied nature of Mr. Prinsep’s contributions to the Journal will 
be best appreciated by reference to the Index of any one of the volumes. 
Thus, in the fifth, we find him the author of the following papers :— 

1. On a new Standard Barometer; 2. On the Roof of the Church of 
Fort William ; 3. Onthe Damatha Cave Inscriptions; 4. On the Chemical 
action of Copper on Ink; 5, 6, 7, 8,9. On Ancient Inscriptions; 10,11. 
On the Wet Bulb Hygrometer Depressions; 12. On the Measurement 
of the Arabic Quadrant: 13. On New Bactrian Coins; 14. Ona statue 
of Silenus; 15. On New Mithraic Coins; 16. On Hindu Coins; 17. On 
the Vallabhi Dynasty; 18. On the Nautical Instruments of the Arabs; 
19. On Samar Salt; 20. On the Rance of the Barometer in various 
places. The same volume has six full plates of Coins, drawn and engraved 
by Mr. Prinsep; and fifteen plates cf Inscriptions and Antiquities, also 
drawn by him on stone. 
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Amidst the many valuable contributions with which the Journal is 
furnished by its editor, those which have excited most universal interest, 
being known throughout continental Europe as well as in India, and better 
than in Great Britain, belong to the two classes of Coins and Inscriptions, 
in both of which the discoveries of Mr. Prinsep have been most surprisingly 
brilliant. Bringing to the task of deciphering ancient, and hitherto 
illegible characters, the readiness of resource which his practice of philo- 
sophical experiment had taught him; the quickness and accuracy of eye 
which he derived from his accomplishments as an artist; the energy and 
perseverance which were part of his nature, and the knowledge which he 
had gathered by observation and study, he combined qualifications rarely 
united in the same person, although essential to success; and completely 
made out the purport of the remains of antiquity which had been recently 
brought to light; or which when longer known, had baffled all previous 
ingenuity and application. 

Availing himself promptly of a suggestion of Mr. Masson in regard to 
the inscriptions on the reverses of the Greek Bactrian Coins, he succeeded 
in forming an alphabet which has received the concurrence of the Conti- 
nental scholars. He also determined the value of the characters which 
appear upon the coins found in Kutch; and first detected the curious 
application of Hindu inscriptions to Mohammedan names on the coins of 
the first Mohammedan princes of Delhi. In the characters of inscriptions 
on columns, stones, and rocks, Mr. Prinsep’s researches have traced the 
formation of the alphabet in which Sanskrit has been written in Upper 
India, for the last thousand years at least, the Devanagari, through a 
variety of older modifications, up to what appears to be its earliest known 
form, that in which it is found upon the rocks in Gujarat, and which is 
certainly anterior to the third century before the Christian era. These 
modifications he has exhibited in two engraved tables in the seventh 
volume of the Journal; and they furnish an invaluable key to all future 
attempts to investigate further the subject of Indian Paleography. It is 
not one of the least important of the results that he has obtained, that 
many of the details of both Brahmanical and Buddhist genealogy and 
cbronology have been verified by the inscriptions he has deciphered ; and 
that the same unquestionable evidences have confirmed the existence of 
amicable relations between Chandragupta, or Sandrocottus, and_ his 
immediate successors, with the Greek princes of Persia and Egypt, who 
were the successors of Alexander, as intimated by the Greek historians. 

The numismatic and paleological discoveries of Mr. Prinsep have 
contributed, in a most essential manner, to furnish a satisfactory outline of 
the history of India, from the invasion of Alexander, to that of Mohammed 
Ghori, an inte”val of fifteen centuries. That materials exist in the 
inscriptions in the cavern temples of India, for carrying the history still 
further back, to the sixth century before Christ, or the date assigned to the 
reformation taught by Sakya, Mr. Prinsep has himself intimated as 
possible; and it is stated in the Preface to the seventh volume of the 
Journal, which was completed under the superintendence of his brothers, 
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that it was his anxious purpose to have prosecuted this inquiry. The 
purpose was worthy of him; and if success were attainable, it would have 
been his portion.. His untimely decease has interrupted all reasonable 
prospect of the question being immediately determined; but it is to be 
hoped that the zeal which it was one of his great merits to have had the 
power of animating in others, will not expire with him. His example may 
still incite the former associates of his labours to persevere, in the 
confidence that they cannot better honour his memory than by imitating 
his example. 

Towards the end of 1838, the extreme and incessant application with 
which Mr. Prinsep had laboured for six years, with little apparent feeling 
of inconvenience, certainly with no expression of a feeling of fatigue, no 
sensible diminution of zeal or vigour, produced effects, the more alarming 
that they were as unexpected as severe. After struggling against them 
for some time in vain, it became absolutely necessary to relinquish all 
business whatever, and seek for relief in rest and change of scene. The 
remedy came too late. The energy that had borne up against such 
unusual exertion so long, was entirely exhausted. Mr. Prinsep arrived in 
England in 1839, ina state of extreme prostration of bodily and mental 
strength; and although from his time of life, which was under forty, his 
constitutional vigour, his equability of disposition, and his temperate habits, 
his friends flattered themselves that they might augur favourably of the 
result, yet he continued to linger, without any permanent indication of 
amendment throughout the year; and has at last sunk beneath the fatal 
effects of a too prodigal and prolonged expenditure, and consequent 
exhaustion of the intellectual powers. 

Mr. Prinsep was, at the time of his quitting India, Secretary of the 
Mint Committee, and of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London, and a Member of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, and of various scientific and literary associations at home, on the 
Continent, and in America. Since his return to Europe, he had been 
elected Foreign Member of the Royal Academy of Berlin, and of the 
Institute of France. 


Among the subjects of peculiar interest which have occupied the atten- 
tion of the Society during the past year, no one possessed a higher value than 
the report of the progress made by Mayor Rawutnson in deciphering the 
arrow-headed inscriptions on the rocks at Bisittin. As historical monu- 
ments concurring with, and confirming the genealogy of Darius, the son 
of Hystaspes, given by Herodotus, and the great events of that monarch’s 
adventurous reign, they are invaluable; while the comparative certainty 
which now attends the development of the cuneiform clusters of signs, and 
the concurrence of Major Rawlinson with Professor Lassen, and Monsieur 
Burnouf, as to the powers of those symbols, hold out the best hope that all 
the information which the inscriptions in that character, so widely diffused, 
may be supposed to contain, will ere long, be laid before the world. 

With a highly praiseworthy desire of accuracy and certainty, Major 
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Rawlinson is anxious that his discoveries should not be printed except 
in their most complete and perfect form; and he has promised to lose no 
time in placing his entire translations in the possession of the Society for 
publication. Meantime the gratification experienced by the Meeting 
before whom the extracts and notes already received from Major Rawlinson 
were read, will be long recollected, and has excited a lively desire to receive 
the promised detail. 


The union of Her Most Gracious Majesty with His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, an event which has diffused joy and hope 
throughout the land, has not been allowed by this Society to pass without 
paying their tribute of respectful congratulation on the happy occasion. 

An Address was voted to Her Majesty, which was presented by the 
Right Honourable the President of the Society, accompanied by the Right 
Honourable Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., and was by Her Majesty most gra- 
ciously received. 

An Address was also voted to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, which 
was transmitted by Sir Gore Ouseley ; and acknowledged in the following 
letter from His Royal Highness’s Comptroller of the Household, the Lord 
Robert Grosvenor. 


BuckineGHaM Patace, April 2, 1840, 
My dear Sir, 

J have this day, according to your desire, had the honour of 
submitting to Prince Albert, the Congratulatory Address from the Royal 
Asiatic Society. His Royal Highness duly appreciates your attention in 
not presenting it personally, and has commanded me to request that you 
will accept for yourself and have the goodness to convey to the Members of 
that Body His Royal Highness’s best thanks for the expressions it con- 
tained. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Your's most faithfully, 
R. GROSVENOR, 
Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, 
Sc. ge. δα 


The eleventh Number of the Society's Journal is now laid on the table ; 
among its articles is one on the Sea-ports of China, written several years 
ago by one of the present Members of this Council, which will amply repay 
the attention with which it must be received at the present juncture. 


The Council have received from the Secretary ofthe Oriental Translation 
Fund the following Report of the operations of that distinguished branch 
of the Society, which they haye much gratification in laying before the 
Meeting. 


gt ee 
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The Committee have published since the last anniversary of the Society, 
the following works :— 


1. Practical Philosophy of the Muhammadan People; being a transla- 
tion of the Akhlak-i-Jalaly ; by W. F. Thompson, Esq. 

2. The second volume of Professor Fligel’s edition and translation of 
the great Bibliographical Dictionary of Haji Khalfa. 

3. The first volume of Professor Garcin de Tassy’s Histoire de la Litte- 
rature Hindoui et Hindustani. 

4. The second livraison of M. Quatremére’s translation of Makrizi’s 
Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks. 

5. Professor Wilson’s translation from the Sanskrit of the Vishnu 
Purana. 


The importance of the Dictionary of Haji Khalfa is well known by 
Oriental scholars; and the value of the work of Makrizi, as the record of 
a dynasty full of interest to the investigator into the History of Egypt, is 
also justly appreciated. Elaborate and favourable criticisms have appeared 
of the works of Mr. Thompson and Μ. Garcin de Tassy, evidencing 
the attention they have attracted from reviewers, and the increasing desire 
of the reading public to become intimately acquainted with the literature 
of the East. The last work enumerated, the Vishnu Purana, must be 
especially gratifying to the inquirer into the curious and intricate mythology 
of the Hindus, and into the sectarial divisions of Hinduism. Professor 
Wilson's translation occupies no fewer than 665 pages in quarto, including 
numerous notes and elucidations; and is followed by an extensive index of 
names of divinities, heroes, sages, and places, affording a valuable key to 
the mythology of the Puranas, as well as to the Hindu myths in general, 
In the Preface to this work the learned translator has devoted forty pages 
to a succinct account of the whole eighteen Puranas. His analyses of two 
of these, the Brahma Puranaand the Padma Purana, have already appeared 
in the fifth volume of the Journal of the Society; and it must be earnestly 
wished that Professor Wilson’s health and leisure may enable him to accom- 
plish the laborious task he has proposed to himself of placing, in the course 
of time, before Oriental scholars, similar analyses of the whole series of these 
voluminous writings. 

The Preface to the Vishnu Purana contains also the result of much 
patient investigation into the cosmogony and doctrines of the Vedas and 
Puranas, and into the historical traditions derived from these ancient Hindu 
Scriptures, from which may be deduced many authentic data of the con- 
dition and progress of the civilization of mankind in very remote ages. 

The Vishnu Purana must, therefore, be considered a most valuable 
addition to the treasures of Hindu literature which have been opened to 
Europeans by means of the Oriental Translation Fund and the exertions of 
its Committee. Amongst these treasures are to be found several other 
works of the highest interest relating to the same subjects; namely, the 
Raghuvansa, the Harivansa, the Rig-Veda, the Kumara Sambhava, and 
the Sankhya Karika, all translated from the Sanskrit, and affording the most 
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authentic materials for the studies of those few, who, as Professor Wilson 
observes in the Preface before mentioned, “in these times of utilitarian 
selfishness, conflicting opinion, party virulence, and political agitation, can 
find a resting-place for their thoughts in the tranquil contemplation of the 
yet living pictures of the ancient world which are exhibited by the literature 
and mythology of the Hindus.” 


Among the translations recently offered to the Committee are those of 
the Nalodaya, from the Sanskrit, by the Rev. W. Yates, of Calcutta; and 
that of the Atish Kedeh, a biographical Persian work, containing an account 
of more than eight hundred Persian poets, with specimens of their composi- 
tions ; proposed to be translated by N. Bland, Esq. 


Of the translations in the progress of printing, the History of the 
Mohammedan Dynasties of Spain, by Senor de Gayangoz, is nearly com- 
pleted. 


The new translations for the Committee, which are in a state of con- 
siderable forwardness, are 


The Nishan-i Haideri, translated by Colonel Miles, from a MS. belong- 
ing to the library of Her Majesty. 

Ibn Khallikan’s Bibliographical Dictionary; translated by Baron Mac 
Guckin de Slane; and 

The Kitab al Yamini, translated by the Rev. James Reynolds. 


The following Report of the Auditors was read :— 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


In laying the Accounts of the Society, for the year ending 1839, before 
the Meeting, the Auditors regret to state that the financial resources of the 
Society do not exhibit so satisfactory an aspect, as might, upon a superficial 
examination, appear. 

It will be gratifying, however, for the Society to know that there are no 
outstanding debts beyond the ordinary and current expenses of the season ; 
and that the balances in favour of the Society exhibit an annual increase 
from the year 1837, at which period the balance in hand amounted to 
1702. 19s. 2d.: in 1838, it was 2962. 3s, 3d.: in the past year, 1839, (as per 
Statement, No. I.) it amounts to 407/. 4s. 2d.: and, according to the 
estimate (as per Statement, No. 11.) furnished to us by the Secretary, it is 
expected to amount, in the present year, to nearly 5002. But it here becomes 
the duty of the Auditors to point out to the Society that this apparent im- 
provement in their financial affairs, does not arise from any increased pro- 
sperity in their resources, but from certain retrenchments introduced into 
their expenditure :—Ist. in the appointment of an Honorary Secretary in 
lieu of a Stipendiary one ; and, 2ndly, in the department of printing. And, 
with respect _to the Library, it is to be regretted that the funds of the 
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Society have at all times been altogether inadequate to admit of hardly any 
appropriation to the objects of that department. But it is unnecessary for 
the Auditors to remark, that retrenchment or inadequacy in these depart- 
ments is destructive of the efficiency of the Society, and the very objects 
for which ‘it is instituted. It therefore becomes of the first importance for 
the Society to consider in what way their resources may be augmented, as 
well as their expenses reduced. 


The Receipts for the past year, (véde Statement, No. I.) were :— 


ap 5: α. 

For Annual Subscriptions and Arrears of ditto . 7 647 17 0 
Admission Fees of New Members fF. : ὁ 47 5 0 
Compositions of Subscriptions . : - 11510 0 
Annual Donation of the Hon. East india Company 105 0 0 
Dividends on Stock . δ ὃ 0 ὃ . 87 8 6 
Sale of Publications - : . ο ο 53 12 9 
Making a Total of Pane . - 105613 3 


The Disbursements were :— 


° 
9 
. 
. 
e 


House-rent, one year ὃ 220 5 0 
Rates and Taxes ο ο ᾿ . ο ο oom, 19. 10 
Salaries and Wages : ὃ . . . . 247 10 0 
Printing Journal, and extra Copies of ditto . - 20816 1 


Miscellanies 5 : ὃ : . A Ὁ AN ἢ, ᾧ 
945 12 4 


Leaving a Balance between the Receipts and Expen- 

diture for the year, of . 5 ὃ ὃ ὃ o AN Oi 
Which, jadded to the Balance of the preceding 

year, 1838 ; ὁ 5 0 δ ο Ὁ 296 3 3 


Leaves a Balance in favour of the Society at the close of 
1839, of . . . . 5 . . . 407 4 2 


The Assets of the Society are estimated as follows :— 


Value of Stock in 3 per cent Consols . 5 0 1800 0 0 
Library, Museum, Furniture, Stock of 
Publications, &c. ὃ 6 6 . 8500 0 0 


£5300 0 0 


It remains only for the Auditors to express their entire satisfaction at 
the correct manner in which the Accounts have been kept by Mr. Elliot, 
the Treasurer, and Mr. Clarke, the Honorary Secretary. 


\ 


SAMUEL BALL. 
Wittram NEWNHAM. 
London, 2nd May, 1840. 
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H. 5. Grams, Esq. moved, “ That the thanks of the Society be returned 
to the Auditors; and that their Report, together with that of the Council, 
be received, and printed in the Society's Proceedings.” 


The motion was seconded by Dr. HorsFiEtp, and carried unanimously. 


The Right Hon. Sir ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, as Chairman of the 
Committee of Correspondence, gave to the Meeting an interesting and 
comprehensive resumé of the scientific and literary operations prosecuting 
in every part of Asia; to which, and the inquiries connected with their 
progress and effects, the attention of the Society should be directed. 


Sir Epwarp CoLeBrROoKE, after expressing the pleasure which he had 
received in hearing the luminous sketch which had been given by Sir 
Alexander Johnston, of the various operations interesting to history, 
literature, and science, which were in progress in various parts of the East; 
and adverting to the zeal and anxiety always manifested by the Right 
Hon. Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence to draw the attention 
of the Members of the Society to every matter which might increase our 
knowledge of the East; and improve our means of advancing the welfare of 
our fellow subjects in India, moved, “That the thanks of the Society be 
voted to the Right Hon. Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence; 
and that he be requested to reduce his observations to writing, for the 
purpose of being printed in the Society's Proceedings.” 


Sir James ALEXANDER seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


CotoneL Sykes having expressed his great regret at the absence of 
Colonel Barnewall, the Chairman of the Committee of Commerce and Agri- 
culture, to whose zeal and exertions the Committee owed much of the pre- 
gress they had made, proceeded to read the following summary of their 


Proceedings:— 


eS aaa OF THE COMMITTEE OF AGRICULTURE | 
AND COMMERCE. 


Since the last Anniversary Meeting of the Society, this Committee has 
embraced the investigation of several matters, very important to the trade 
and agriculture of India, and the commerce and manufactures of England. 
Various inquiries are still in progress, which it will take time to complete, 
and which, in the result, are expected to be very beneficial. To enter more 
fully upon them in this Report, would be but to anticipate the record of the 
Committee’s Transactions. It will be sufficient to notice briefly, the most 
important of the matters that have engaged the Committee's attention. 


The Committee have received several valuable communications respect- 
ing Cotton Wool. Foremost of these is a paper by Magor-Greneran 
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Briggs, marked by much zeal, ability, and research, containing a sketch 
of the attempts which have been made to improve the Indian cotton, 
explaining the reasons why they have failed, and the manner in which he 
considers they should in future be conducted: next in order isa Memorandum 
by Dr. Lusu, stating, from the result of much experience in India and 
inquiries in this country, the opinion he entertains of the great advantage 
that hereafter will be derived from a more general introduction of the 
culture of Pernambuco cotton. At the same time the Committee have to ex- 
press their acknowledgments to Dr. Lush, they have also to add their acknow- 
ledgments to Mr. WitttAmson, the late able Revenue Commissioner at 
Bombay, for a Paper containing his views of the best measures which can 
be acted upon for obtaining an adequate supply of cotton from India for the 
home market. This paper, and several important suggestions from Mr. 
Williamson, the Committee consider of much value. They have in continua- 
tion of this subject, printed for circulation the instructions of the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors to the Government of India; also, Lord 
Auckland’s Minute of the 14th of August, 1839, which embraces a review 
of all the information hefore the local governments of India at that period, 
which, with the latest proceedings of the Horticultural and Agricultural 
Society at Calcutta, the Committee believe to comprise information of great 
value and importance at this moment. 


Mr. Souty is at present occupied in the examination of an extensive 
series of cotton soils, from various countries in America, Asia, and Europe; 
which, it is hoped, will be completed in time to be inserted in the next 
number of the Proceedings. 


Mr. J. Carper, of Ceylon, has furnished the Committee with some 
interesting information respecting the production of sugar in that island. 
The attempts, which have hitherto been made to cultivate the sugar cane 
and manufacture sugar in Ceylon, have failed. Mr. Capper, however, 
states, that itis at last succeeding. The sample of Ceylon sugar forwarded 
by him, has been favourably reported on here; and a considerable quantity 
is now on its way to this country. Whilst on the subject of sugar, the 
labours of Dr. Gibson must not be omitted. It would have been difficult to 
select a man more admirably calculated to carry out successfully attempts 
to improve the rude processes of the natives than Dr. Gibson; the result 
of whose perseverance is not merely that he has himself made superior 
sugar, but that he has also, by his example and influence, induced the 
natives to adopt his improvements. Samples of sugar prepared under his 
superintendence have been reported on by Mr. J. Travers and Mr. Solly. 


The extraordinary progress which has been made in improving Indian 
wool is now known to almost every one. The Committee has received 
some valuable information from Mr. THomas Soursuy; and they have 
also to record a highly interesting paper from Lieutenant ConoLzy, on the 
Angora goat; which has been printed and distributed. 
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A commercial history of the rise and manufacture of cocoa-nut oil, has 
been received from Mr. Capper, which shows the rapidly increasing 
demand for that article; and points out how large a supply of it may be 
obtained from Ceylon alone. Connected with this subject, are several 
communications on the best means of importing cocoa-nut oil, so as to 
guard against the great loss from leakage which has been commonly 
experienced. It appears, that from the fortunate discovery of a wood 
adapted to the purpose, casks are now made in which the oil is brought 
over without any loss; and that thus the evil is perfectly remedied. A 
letter lately received from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, after 
returning thanks fer Mr. Solly’s report on oils, announces that they are in 
hopes of being enabled to send over to this country, a sufficient quantity of 
each of the new oils described in that Report, to enable experiments to be 
made to ascertain satisfactorily their commercial and practical value. 


A series of several papers have been read by Mr. Solly on drugs and 
dye stuffs. One of the principal of these is an account of an extensive 
collection of samples from the Punjab and Mysore, sent over by the 
Chamber of Commerce at Bombay, to the London East India and China 
Association, and by that body forwarded for examination. Although in so 
extensive a collection of substances, there are of course many well-known 
articles; yet there are also several new and unknown substances which 
promise to be of value, and are therefore worthy of further and more 
complete experiments. Amongst the most important of the new substances 
described in this Report may be noticed, “Maen, an astringent substance, 
suited as a substitute for galls; “ Poppli Chickha;” “ Maddi Chickha;” 
and “ Lodar bark,” dye stuffs; and the Tallow, or solid oil from the Vateria 
Indica, &e. &e. 


Papers on Lichens, and on East Indian Safflower, by Mr. Solly, have been 
read. In the latter, inquiry is made into the probable cause of the great 
superiority of the Chinese over East India Safflower. 


Mr. Solly’s observations on Malwa and Kandeish Opium, and on a 
new Indian resin, adapted to the making of varnish, may also here be 
mentioned. 


Several papers on the cultivation of silk have been received. Amongst 
these, it is sufficient to specify one by CoLonet Sykes, in which he 
recommends the introduction of the Morus Multicaulis into India, as its 
cultivation is stated by the Americans to be attended by peculiar advant- 
ages; and to be better adapted to the growth of good silk than any other 
species of mulberry. 


The observations of Mr. Browne on the successful cultivation of Tea 
in Wynaad, have been confirmed by a paper from J. SuLLivan, Esq., who, 
however, states likewise, that the plants are also now flourishing in the 
Neilgherries. 
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The importation of Caoutchouc from Assam has greatly increased ; and 
some of it is considered to be superior to any other rubber for manufacturing 
purposes. The introduction of this article into the English market, which 
originated with our Secretary, Dr. Royze, has caused a very considerable 
reduction in the price of South American Caoutchoue, and prevented its 
becoming, as it were, a monopoly. 


In consequence of applications from India respecting the fibre of the 
leaf of the pine-apple, Mr. Solly made inquiries concerning its eligibility as 
an article of manufacture. The result of his inquiries shows, that although 
there is evidently a considerable prejudice against its use, yet, that if it 
could be brought over cheap, it might undoubtedly be used with advantage. 


Many other communications, on cattle, linseed, kino, cinnamon, coffee, 
&e. &c., have been read, which it is unnecessary here further to particularize. 
A second number of the “ Proceedings” appeared in the course of last 
summer ; and a third, which will bring down the account of the labours of 
the Committee to the conclusion of the present year, is being prepared 


The Committee beg to express their best acknowledgements to Mr. 
Solly, for the benefit they have derived from the zeal and ability evinced by 
him during the past year, and for the valuable papers read by him before 
the Society. 


Witiiam Newnuam, Esq., moved, and L. H. Prrir, Esq., seconded 
the motion, “ That the thanks of the Society be voted to the Chairman of 
the Committee of Commerce and Agriculture, for his valuable services in 
that office.” 


The motion was put and carried unanimously.’ 


Davip Pottock, Esq., moved, “ That the thanks of the Society should 
be voted to the Council, for their important and valuable labours during the 
past year.” 

The motion was seconded by Rosert Hunter, Esq., and carried 
unanimously. 


The Right Hon. the PResipENr, in rising to thank the Meeting, in 
the name of the Council, for the vote just passed, begged leave to apologize 
for the rarity of his attendance during the past year at the Meetings of the 
Society, which was occasioned by infirmity and indisposition, in consideration 
of which he hoped he should be excused. He had heard with pleasure the Re- 
port of the Council; it was true that many might regret that the finances of the 
Society were not in a more prosperous condition, but he augured well for 
them in future. He thought there was every prospect of the exertions of 
the Society attracting more favourable notice, and was convinced that they 
were on the way to superior prosperity. He did not wish to undervalue the 
exertions of individual Members, who might by private application gain new 
Subscribers among their friends ; but he trusted much more to an increased 
public sense of the efficiency of the Society, as improving our acquaintance 
with India, and showing how the interests of India might be benefited. 

c 2 
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The Right Hon. Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence had shown 
how many causes were at this moment in operation to produce an advancing 
movement in the East ; but he had omitted one very potent agent of civiliza- 
tion, and that was steam navigation. The time required now for a voyage 
to India was what would have been required, a few years ago, for a tour to 
Russia or Constantinople. Instead of looking anxiously once or twice a 
year for the Indian fleet, we had now a monthly communication with that 
part of our Empire. We owed to this rapid intercourse the more tively in- 
terest now taken in Eastern matters, and the more extensive knowledge 
which now prevails of Asia generally. He knew that much greater interest 
was felt for India by this country than at any former period. It was urged, 
and felt, and acknowledged in our Parliament, that we owed a great debt to 
India; that India was a source of great profit to this country ; that we had 
drawn largely upon its resources; and that we had not made any adequate 
return. He thought that the Society was also aiding to raise an interest in 
the East, by communicating to the public the results of researches into the 
antiquities of Asia. And he would now allude to the Bisittén Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, which had been copied with zeal and care, and deciphered 
with great sagacity by Major Rawlinson, who had thus been instrumental 
in affording that which promised to contribute more information regarding 
the East, than had been received for centuries, contained in documents 
whose authority was undeniable, in inscriptions more ancient than any that 
had ever been read. These inscriptions were full of historical information, 
not concerning a small and obscure tribe, but of one of the first and most 
civilized nations of antiquity, the Empire of Darius Hystaspes. Sucha 
contribution to literature would be a material recommendation, and was 
calculated to awaken the interest of Europe. It would do more towards 
promoting the Society than all the exertions of individual Members to pro- 
cure subscriptions or assistance from Government. He was of opinion that 
the successful cultivation of tea in India had also done much towards creat- 
ing an interest in England respecting that country. Ithad been introduced 
in a fortunate moment, when the continuance of our trade with China was 
suspended ; and although he hoped that our intercourse with that Empire 
would ere long be renewed, he was glad that we were preparing to be inde- 
pendent of it, for what had become with us a necessary of life. The dis- 
covery of teain Assam we owed, as we owed so many other advantages, to the 
talent, the perseverance, and intelligence of the servants of the East India 
Company, of whom Canning had said, “ They united the abilities of states- 
men with the research of scholars.” He hoped the Journal .of the Society 
would continue to be the vehicle of communicating to the world the results 
of the enlightened labours of those officers, and it must bring more co-opera- 
tion than any canvass or individua¥ exertion could do. The Right Hon. 
President concluded with the expression of his anxious desire for the welfare 
of the Society. 


Sir Grorce Staunton rose and said that those who witnessed the 
infirm state of our excellent President could not but feel a double measure 
of gratitude to him for his appearance at Councils whenever he was able, 


Re 
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and especially for his attendance on the present occasion. He felt and 
lamented with the Council that all hopes of obtaining immediate assistance 
or patronage from the Government had failed; but he felt also that the 
failure did not arise from any want of exertion on the part of the President 
or of the Council. They had repeatedly endeavoured to draw the attention 
of Government to their case, both in a national and political point of view. 
They had obtained from Her Majesty the most gratifying expression of the 
interest she took in their prosperity. He felt it would be invidious to enter 
particularly into the causes why nothing practical had hitherto resulted 
from Her Majesty's gracious disposition to the Society. He would confine 
himself, therefore, to offering his congratulations to the Society, that not- 
withstanding this disappointment, they had been able, though entirely un- 
assisted, to do so much towards the promotion of the various great and use- 
ful objects for which it was instituted. He was confident that they 
would continue to render important benefits to India, and greatly improve 
our knowledge of its resources, and extend our communication with it, so 
that, in the end, the national importance of the Society would be better 
appreciated. 

Sir Gzorce Staunton begged, before he sat down, to draw the attention 
of the Meeting to an important Memoir on the subject of our intercourse 
with China, by Mr. Ball, a Member of the Council, which had been just 
published by the Society. Mr. Ball had resided above twenty years in 
China, and had peculiarly devoted his attention, throughout that period, to 
the cultivation and manufacture of tea, and the best mode of supplying this 
country with that most important article of our Chinese commerce. About 
the period of Lord Amherst’s embassy Mr. Ball reduced the results of his 
inquiries upon this interesting subject to the shape of a Memoir for the 
information and assistance of our Ambassador in his negotiation, especially 
with respect to the Ports of China at which that trade might be most 
advantageously carried on for the interests of both countries. This Memoir 
was privately printed, but only two or three copies of the original impression 
at present exist; and the Council considered that they would be rendering 
an important public service by reprinting in their Journal a document, 
which, though it was unhappily not available for any useful purpose at the 
time it was written, was become of peculiar importance at the present period, 
when the whole of our relations with China were evidently undergoing re- 
vision, and about to be placed on a new footing through negociations sup- 
ported by competent force from India and this country. 

Sir Gzorce concluded by proposing that the thanks of the Society 
should be voted to the Right Hon. the President. 


Sir Jerem1AH BryYAnr, in seconding the motion, said that he was one of 
those who had cordially welcomed the President, when, at the first institution 
of the Society, he took the chair which Sir Jurem1aH rejoiced to see him 
still filling, so much to the advantage of the Institution and its interests. 


The vote was put, and carried unanimously. 
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The Rev. Dr. Mit rose and said that many words were not necessary in 
introducing the motion he was about to make. No one who had the ad- 
vantage of knowing the learned Director, or who had read his valuable 
lectures delivered at the University, of which he is an ornament; no one 
who had seen his version of the Vishnu Purana, or who had profited by his 
many other valuable contributions to Oriental learning, but would desire to 
testify the high sense entertained of his distinguished merits; and he 
would therefore propose a vote of “Thanks to the Director and Vice-Pre- 
sidents of the Society for their valuable services.” 


The motion was seconded by W. Ottver, Esq., and carried unanimously. 


The Drrecror returned thanks for the honour done him; and expressed 
his readiness and desire at all times to contribute, by every means in his 
power, to promote the great objects, and further the interests of this valuable 
Institution. 


Sir Epwarp Hype East moved, that the thanks of the Society be voted 
to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Clarke, for his valuable services in the per- 
formance of the important and onerous duties confided to him, on the efficient 
discharge of which, the usefulness of the Society so much depended. He 
felt assured that this vote would have been carried by acclamation, if the 
forms of the Society would have permitted him so to proposeit. In reference 
to the Report of the Council he would remark, that although the Society 
was cramped by want of funds, yet, on the whole, he saw no reason to des- 
pair of its progress and success. But such an institution, like everything 
else, required time to arrive at maturity; and the public did not at once 
discover all the sources of advantage or information to be derived from it. 
The Society had communicated to the world much that was valuable, and 
so doing must excite the public interest. Conducted as it was, he thought 
there was no doubt that its affairs would eventually be as prosperous as its 
best friends could desire. 


The motion was seconded by F. C. Bretrour, Esq., and carried unani- 
mously. 


Mr. CxiaArxg, in returning thanks, assured the Meeting that his humble 
services, of which the value had been greatly over-rated by the Right 
Honourable and Learned Mover, had been rendered most easy and agreeable 
to him by the indulgence with which they were always received by the 
Council, and by the ever-ready aid and support of their invaluable Director. 
He should be ungrateful if he did not also acknowledge the great assistance 
he derived from the zeal and efficiency of the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Norris, whose various and extensive acquirements, and zeal in the pursuit 
of those subjects of inquiry to which the labours of this Society are directed, 
entitled him to their best acknowledgments. 


Major Cmasz moved, and Cuar.tes Roserts, Esq., seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the Treasurer of the Society ; which was carried unanimously. 
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Mr. Ettiott returned thanks. 


The Honorary SecReTARY submitted a recommendation from the 
Council of the 7th of December last, that Article X XI. of the Regulations 
should be so modified as to accord with Article VII. The intention of the 
Rules was to restrict the election of Corresponding Members to persons not 
resident in Great Britain. A case had lately occurred of a gentleman being 
proposed who resided at Malta. The present wording of Article XXI. 
would have prevented his election, because“he was residing in the British 
Possessions in Europe; whereas, according to the known intention of the 
Society, and to the wording of Article VII. he was clearly eligible, as not 
residing in Great Britain ; and was a most desirable accession to the number 
of Corresponding Members. 

It was therefore proposed to omit in Article XXI. the words, “in the 
British Dominions in Europe,” and to substitute the words, “within the 
British Islands,” as in Article VII., where the same class of Members are 
spoken of. The motion was put and carried unanimously. 


In pursuance of Article ‘LIII. of the Regulations of the Society, the 
names of Members whose subcriptions have been in arrear for at least 
eighteen months were declared. The defaulters were three only; and their 
names are now excluded from the list of the Society. 


Colonel GALLoway and Major Joun Smitu having been appointed 
Scrutineers, the Meeting proceeded to ballot for the new Members of 
Council, and for the officers of the Society. 


At the close of the ballot the following gentlemen were declared elected 
into the Council, in the room of the eight Members who go out by rotation: — 


Colonel Sir Jeremiah Bryant, C.B.; Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. ; 
J. Marshall Heath, Esq.; Sir Richard Jenkins, G.C.B., M.P.; Sir James 
Law Lushington, G.C.B.; The Rev. W. H. Mill, D.D.; William Newn- 
ham, Esq.; Henry Wilkinson, Esq. 


All the officers of the Society were declared unanimously re-elected. 


The next Meeting was announced for the 20th of June. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


WAS READ AS FOLLOWS:—= 


BeErore entering on the ordinary topics of the Annual Report, the Council 
have the great satisfaction of announcing that His Royal Highness, 
Prince ALBERT, has been graciously pleased to become one of the Vice- 
Patrons, and also a Contributing Member of the Royal Asiatic Society; and 
further, that His Royal Highness has commanded that his name should 
be set down as a Subscriber to the Oriental Translation Fund. 

The honour thus conferred on the Society will not fail to be duly appre- 
ciated; and when it is recollected that the Society has for its Patron Her 
Most Gracious Masgsty, the August Consort of His Royal Highness, 
and likewise that one of the most learned and distinguished Oriental scholars 
in Europe, Professor Lassen, of Bonn, a Foreign Member of the Society, at 
one time enjoyed the privilege of having His Royal Highness for his pupil, 
the Council cannot but feel a lively hope that the pursuits in which the 
Society are engaged, will meet with especial regard and encouragement at 
the hands of His Royal Highness, Prince ALBERT. 


The Society have to lament the decease of thirteen of their Members 
since the last Anniversary. They are as follows :— 


Resident and Non-Resident. 
James Cropper, Esq. 
Colonel John Cragie. 
John Forbes, Esq. 
General Benjamin Forbes Gordon. 
General William Hull, C.B. 
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Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. 
Samuel H. Lewin, Esq. 

Colonel E. T. Michell, C.B. 

Charles E. Pigou, Esq. 

Colonel Thomas Shaw.: 

John Thornhill, Esq. 

General Sir Henry Worsley, G.C.B. 


Corresponding. 
General Thomas Gordon. 


There is no name in the foregoing list which so strongly claims the 
tribute of a grateful notice as that of Sir Henry Worsley. The military 
career of that distinguished officer was one of unceasing devotion to the 
public service from the early age of thirteen, until repeated attacks of illness, 
the consequence of intense professional labours, during many years, in the 
field, and in the onerous and responsible posts of Adjutant-General and 
Military Secretary to Government, compelled him unwillingly to forego the 
achievement of further honours, or the rendering of additional service to 
his country; and he returned to his native land, honoured by the universal 
respect of the army, and possessing, in a more than ordinary degree, the 
esteem and confidence of the Indian Government. 

But though compelled to relinquish his personal exertions in the 
country which had witnessed his long and arduous toils, he continued to 
cherish the strongest feelings of attachment to India, and of interest in all 
that concerns her welfare. As a Member of the Society he frequently ad- 
dressed valuable communications to the Council on points which had sug- 
gested themselves to his active mind; and he was ready at all times to 
contribute to the furtherance of any object which it was proposed to effect 
by co-operation and subscription. 

But not content with these more general means of aiding the views of 
this Society, he made them the objects of that munificent liberality which 
was so distinguished a trait in his character, and which prompted him to 
present most liberal donations to public institutions of great and enlarged 
utility. A donation of 100/. was made by him in 1836; and the splendid 
gift of 10002. succeeded in 1837, destined to aid the general purposes of 
this Society, and also to embrace the contemplated operations of the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture and Commerce, about that time established. It was 
by this noble and opportune assistance that the eflicieney and activity of 
that section of the Society were promoted and secured, and the finances of 
the Institution relieved from considerable pressure. 

It cannot fail to be a source of gratification to the Society, that it was 
enabled, during the life-time of Sir Henry Worsley, to adorn its room with 
a bust of that munificent and public-spirited man, as a fit companion to that 
of their illustrious first Director, Mr. Colebrooke, to whose enlarged mind, 


and wisely devised plans, the Royal Asiatic Society owes its foundation and 
existence. 
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The Council regret to observe, that the number of retirements* in the 
past year amounted to eight: and three names have been removed from 
the list, under the provisions of Rule liii; making a total of eleven, which 
added to the deaths, the whole loss sustained in the twelvemonth amounts to 
twenty-four,—a larger number in one year than has occurred since 1827, 
when the decrease was twenty-nine. 

The Contributing Members elected in the year were seven, with one 
Corresponding Member, which number, being deducted from the before- 
mentioned total, leaves the actual loss sustained by the Society, sixteen. 


Philip Barnes, Esq. George Smith, Esq. 

James Ferguson, Esq. G. F. Travers, Esq. 

Sir Charles Malcolm. General F. W. Wilson, C.B. 

A. W. Ravenscroft, Esq. Rey. D. J. Gogerly. (Corresponding.) 


To such fluctuations all public bodies are alike subjected by circum- 
stances beyond their control; and the Council, adverting to the value of the 
services which the Society is capable of rendering to the best interests of 
India, entertain a confident hope of a more extended support in the ensuing 
year. The pursuits in which the Society is engaged are deeply interesting, 
not only to that portion of our fellow-countrymen, whose lives have been 
passed in the various functions of the public service in India, but to every 
one who is conscious of the value and importance of our Eastern possessions, 
and of the power with which this nation is entrusted for the good of its 
millions of inhabitants; and to every one who has friends or relations taking 
a share in public duties amidst the scenes of the Society’s researches. 

Adverting to the causes assigned by several of those gentlemen who 
have withdrawn from the Society, the Council would beg leave to remind 
the Members that it is not by the ability to attend the monthly meetings, or 
even to contribute to its literary productions, that they should measure the 
value of their continuance in the general body of the Society, the resources 
of which are chiefly dependent on the number of its resident Members. 
The necessity of economy has often cramped the exertions of the Society, 
which ought to be enabled, by liberal subscriptions, as well as by large 
donations, to offer for the use of all who take an interest in India, and its 
prosperity, a more extensive library, a larger museum, and more spacious 
apartments to contain and exhibit them. But the Society's library is even 
now of considerable extent, and possesses much that is curious and valuable, 
and not elsewhere to be found; and in its museum, though the confined 
space in which it is deposited does not allow of justice being done to the 
exhibition of its contents, it has a large variety of interesting and valu- 


* Retirements. 


Thomas Alcock, Esq. John Richards, Esq. 
General Boardman. Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
John Millar, Esq. Colonel Strover. 

Major William Pace. Robert Wallace, Esq. 
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able objects, illustrative of the science aud art of India, the customs of its 
people, and its history, natural and civil. These collections are accessible 
to its Members, and to those friends whom they may introduce. Many 
years have elapsed since the existing catalogues were first prepared, during 
which the extent of the collections has greatly enlarged, and the Council 
are taking measures for the preparation of new catalogues, which they hope 
at an early period to present to their members. 

The Council, strongly impressed with the belief that many persons would 
join the Society who are at present unaware of its operations, and of the 
advantages which it presents, would suggest to their Members the impor- 
tance of using their individual exertions to make its objects and existence 
more widely known; and they trust, that, with such aid, the number of 
Contributing Members may be largely increased. 

It will be gratifying to the Meeting to learn from the statement which 
will be submitted by the Auditors, that although the expenditure of the 
year included an arrear due to the printer for work done in 1839, a consider- 
able balance remained in hand at the close of 1840. This result, however, 
is produced by the rigid system of economy which has been adopted in 
restricting the expenditure within limits scarcely compatible with the fair 
prosecution of the objects for which the Society is embodied. One number 
only of the Journal has been printed within the twelvemonth; but the 
Council have pleasure in stating, that the materials for another number are 
collected, and its printing has actually commenced. 

Adverting to the circumstances which have been stated, the Council 
have still to deplore the failure of their endeavours to obtain apartments in 
some of the public buildings, or to be otherwise relieved from the heavy 
charge incurred.on account of this house, averaging little short of 300/. a year. 


The following statement will show the receipts from the payments of 
Members, including compositions, in the last eleven years :— 


ἜΣ oe 
1830. 0 557 Brought forward 5227 
891 vo πο 805 1336". . 1045 
S82. ΘΟ LOST TIP LP. OTT 
1885. ON Gh 2 986 1838) me 5, ese? 
1884. ὡκηκούκον A94 1839) 4 τ «6820 
1835.0 Νὴ τι ει 7.99 1840) is οὐχ sS06: 
Carried forward £5227 £9710 


Giving an Average of £880 per annum. 


From the other sources of income, including the annual donation of the 
East India Company, an addition of about 2001. is derived, giving a total 
average of 1080/., scarcely equal to the present economical disbursements. 


The Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, established in 1836, have 
published from time to time, in their separate Proceedings, the results of 
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their interesting investigations, and the various and valuable information 
which they had collected. The inquiries for the prosecution of which they 
were embodied as a distinct Committee, were so extensive and important, 
and the advantages to the arts and commerce of this country pointed out in 
their early proceedings as necessarily consequent on a better acquaintance 
with the products of the East, became soon so evident, that societies and 
chambers of commerce, and other associations, were formed by the zeal 
of commercial adventure to prosecute the same objects, in the spirit of 
mercantile interest and speculation. 

At the end of last session, the East India Company, sensible of the 
importance of prosecuting the interesting objects for the attainment of which 
the Committee had been instituted, formed a department under themselves 
to aid and more effectually work out the same benefits; and, justly appre- 
ciating the eminent qualifications of Dr. Royxe for such a duty, they 
selected that gentleman to conduct its details, under their support and 
influence. This new occupation of the time and talents of Dr. Royle, from 
which the Committee had derived previously the greatest advantage, and 
on which the success of their exertions was greatly dependent, would have 
been matter of deep regret if the Council did not feel that the objects which 
they had so much at heart in the appointment of the Committee, will be 
worked out with far greater advantage through the means which that gentle- 
man will now have at his disposal, and the influence by which he will be 
supported. On consideration of these circumstances, and adverting also to 
the insufficient funds raised to maintain a separate establishment for the 
Committee of Commerce and Agriculture, it appeared indispensable that its 
functions should terminate at the end of the last year. 

Tt is not, however, intended to abandon this interesting branch of investi- 
gation, but henceforward to carry it on by a Committee of the Council, 
The specimens already collected, and such as may in future be obtained, 
will be here exhibited to all who may desire to have access to them through 
this Society. A Correspondence will be kept up with the European and 
Native Associations and Kindred Institutions, now turning their attention 
to similar objects in Great Britain and India; and the Council trust that 
they shall be in friendly and active communication with the late Secretary 
of the Agricultural Committee in his new and important office; and they 
will look for occasional aid also from the experienced talents, intelligence, 
and zeal of their late coadjutor, Mr. Solly, whose chemical analyses of the 
specimens submitted to him, while attached to the late Committee, were so 
ably and clearly drawn up. Thus making the best use in their power of all 
such means and appliances as may be within their reach, the Council hope 
still to co-operate, not inefficiently, in furthering the objects to which a new 
impetus had undoubtedly been imparted by the establishment and opera- 
tions of the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce. 


The Society's Library has received several valuable accessions during 
the past year, as well from those Societies which contribute their transactions 
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in the various fields of literature and science in which they are employed, 
both at home and abroad, as from learned authors who have presented their 
works, and individuals who have added valuable donations to enrich our 
shelves. But there is one splendid and munificent gift which calls for a 
special notice in this Report: it is that of a large and most valuable collec- 
tion of Chinese works, accumulated with diligent research and at consider- 
able expense, by the late Tuomas Mannine, Esq., who for many years 
zealously devoted himself to the investigation of that curious language in 
the country where it can be most successfully studied. 

At a very early period of his life, while a student of the University of 
Cambridge, Mr. Manning entertained an idea that in the structure of the 
Chinese language many analogies might be traced in elucidation of his 
own views respecting the Greek prepositions and particles. An ardent inves- 
tigator of the philosophy of the human mind, he further conceived an 
earnest wish to study the moral and social characteristics of that remarkable 
people, and to trace the causes of the peculiar phenomena which they 
present; with these views, having resolved to visit China, he repaired to 
Paris at the. Peace of Amiens, to prepare himself by previous study of 
several works, which were then more readily accessible at that capital than 
in any other place, to enter with advantage on his projected researches. 
Returning to England, he shortly afterwards proceeded to Canton, where he 
resided engaged in his favourite pursuits, under the patronage of the East 
India Company. Finding the impossibility, however, of carrying out his 
ulterior project of studying the habits and character of the people, he 
endeavoured to penetrate into the provinces of the empire through Rangpore 
and Thibet; but, foiled in these endeavours, he returned to Canton, where, 
on the arrival of the British Embassy, he was appointed by Lord Amherst 
to accompany His Lordship to Pekin, as one of his interpreters. 

It was under such favourable circumstances that Mr. Manning's Chinese 
Library was formed. His representatives, aware of the value of such a 
collection, and anxious that it should be rendered most extensively avail- 
able to the scholars and students of that language, resolved on presenting it 
to the Royal Asiatic Society ; who have expressed to the liberal donors 
the high value they place on the gift, and have assigned to it a separate 
space in the Chinese Library, under the designation of ‘The Manning 
Collection.” The council have further the satisfaction to announce, that 
Samvuez Batt, Esq., a Member of the Council, and an excellent Chinese 
scholar, has kindly undertaken, and is now engaged in preparing, a Cata- 
logue of the works composing this valuable Collection. 


The Secretary to the Committee of the Oriental Translation Fund has 
furnished the Council with the following notice of the proceedings of that 
Committee since the last anniversary of the Society :— 

The first volumes of two important translations have been printed by the 
Committee since the last Annual Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
namely, the “ History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain; from the 
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text of Al-Makkari; translated from the Arabic by Don Pascual de Gay- 
angos :” and ‘“ Masudi’s Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems,” also from 
the Arabic, by Dr. A. SprencER. In the preface to the latter work, the 
translator says :—‘‘ Masudi has a just claim to be called the Herodotus of 
the Arabs: combining, like Herodotus, ethnography and geography with 
history, and learning with experience and oral information, he distinguishes 
between the various nations of the East, and gives us a picture of their 
innate character;” that he has “the merit of treating the tenets of all 
sects with equal attention: and ancient traditions, which had existed in the 
East for thousands of years, seem to have melted, as it were, in his mind, 
into one original idea.” * * * ‘In this respect, even his history of the 
Creation is of interest; for he unites the traditions respecting cosmogony 
which were kept up in the East, together with the documents of Moses and 
Sanchoniathon, with the Scriptural accounts.” From these causes, and 
from the intimate acquaintance which Masudi had with the Arabic, Persian, 
Coptic, and Greek literature of his time (that of the tenth century), his 
work has deservedly gained a very high reputation; and the present trans- 
lation must aid considerably in extending a knowledge of Eastern history. 
The Author's style in the original is in general easy; his narratives are 
given in a pleasing manner; and the whole work evinces the sound sense 
and enlarged philosophical views of the writer. 


Senor ΡῈ GaAyANGos’s translation of Al-Makkari’s Mahommedan 
Dynasties in Spain fills up an important hiatus in historical literature. A 
good history of the settlements of the Arabs and Moors in the South of 
Europe has long been wanted, and will now be supplied. The labours of 
Casirt and Conps, though valuable in this respect, were not sufficient to 
allay the curiosity felt throughout the learned world for the history of a 
people whose manners, arts, and literature were almost unknown; but 
whose influence upon the civilization of Europe is now generally acknow- 
ledged. The work of Al-Makkari, though compiled in the East, and at 
a time when Spain was on the point of casting away from her shores the 
relics of her conquerors, is nevertheless based upon authentic records, or 
borrowed from preceding histories not to be found in our libraries. It con- 
tains a full account of the Conquest of Spain by the Arabs, and of their 
wars with the Christians ; it gives ample details of their manners, trade, 
agriculture, commerce, and civil and religious institutions; as well as on 
the sciences cultivated by them; in short, it affords us a complete history of 
Moorish Spain from the conquest of that country We Tarik, in the year 7112 
to the taking of Grenada, in 1492. 


The volume now presented to the public through the medium of the 
fund extends to nearly seven hundred pages in quarto; and is enriched 
with numerous critical and explanatory notes by the learned translator, 
derived principally from original sources, by which the deficiencies common 
to most Arabic authers have been compensated, and the interest and value 
of the translation greatly enhanced. 
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Of the works in the course of printing under the auspices of the fund, 
Baron Mac Guckin de Slane’s English translation of Ibn Khallikan’s Lives 
of Illustrious Men of Islam approaches nearest to completion; and a 
volume will be published in the course of a few weeks. The learned 
translator, has already edited the Arabic text of Ibn Khallikan, with sin- 
gular accuracy and judgment. 


The translation of the Dabistan, which was commenced by the late 
Professor Shea, of the East India College, is being continued by Captain 
A. Troyer, of Paris, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. “The printing 
of the work is begun; and before the close of another year the Committee 
hope to be enabled to offer to their supporters this truly curious and inte- 
resting account of ancient religious creeds and sects. 


A translation of the J4mial Tuarikh, by W. H. Morley, Esq., ἃ Member of 
the Committee, is in progress. This celebrated Persian work of Rashid al 
Din gives a copious account of the origin of the Turks; the reigns of 
Changiz Khan and his descendants, to the author’s own time; an abridged 
History of the Prophets, Mohammed and the Khalifahs’ to the year of the 
Hegira, 700; a Chronicle of the Jews and Christian Princes, and also an 
interesting Geographical and Historical Description of the various Countries 
of the Earth. The translation will comprise the whole work; as fortunately 
the long lost portions have been discovered by remarkable coincidences, 
since 1838, in three separate collections of Oriental MSS., in London, by 
Professor Falconer, Mr. Morley, and Professor Duncan Forbes; its pub- 
lication will be hailed with gratification by every lover of Oriental 
literature ; and must redound to the reputation of the translator, and even 
to the credit of the country itself. 


The third volume of Professor Fliigel’s edition and Latin translation of 
the extensive Bibliographical and Biographical Dictionary in Arabic of 
Haji Khalfa is nearly completed. The publication of this work will forward 
the cause of Oriental literature in a great degree, as it will readily afford a 
guide to the scholar in pointing out to him those works, the study of which 
is most desirable and useful; and it will assist those who have access to the 
libraries of the East in judging of the respective merits of their contents. 
It is probable that no work of so comprehensive a character as that of Haji 
Khalfa has ever been attempted in Europe. The “ Bibliotheca” of Fabricius 
somewhat resembles it; but that is limited to notices of books, whereas 
this contains Biographical notices also. 


The Li-ki, long announced for translation, from the Chinese, by Pro- 
fessor Julien, is now in the press. This very extensive work is attributed 
to Confucius; and is one of the most difficult in the Chinese language. 
It is the ancient code of Chinese moral and ceremonial law; and forms the 
basis of the manners and habits of that remarkable people. The Committee 
trust, judging from the progress already made by the industrious trans- 
lator, to be able to present their subscribers with a volume of the work in 
the present year. 
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A work of considerable interest, both to the classical and Oriental 
scholar, has been recently accepted by the Committee, and is proceeding 
towards completion. It is the ‘‘ Divine Manifestation” of the ecclesiastical 
historian Eusebius. This work has been long lost, and had, it was thought, 
perished, but has been discovered in a Syriacversion. It will be translated, 
and the original text edited by the Rev. Professor Lee. 


The printing of Makrizi’s History of Egypt, translated by M. Quatre- 
mére, is being continued. Few works will be more pleasing to the Euro- 
pean reader, or more interesting to the Arabic scholar than this; and the 
notes with which the translation is edited will add greatly to its value. 


Colonel Miles has completed the translation, from the Persian, of the 
Nishan-i-Haideri, a History of the Mysore during the reigns of Hyder Ali 
and his son Tipt. The MS. which Colonel Miles chiefly employs in his 
translation was confided by Her Most Gracious Majesty to the Committee 
for that purpose. 


The Kitab-al-Yamini of Al-Utbi has been undertaken for translation 
by the Rey. James Reynolds, the Secretary to the Committee, and is slowly 
proceeding, its progress being chiefly retarded by its difficulty. It may be 
classed, in this respect, with the Timur of Arabshah, or the Makamat of 
Hariri. The labours of the translator will, however, be well rewarded if he 
be enabled to bring them toa successful issue; and it is only surprising 
that a work, always regarded as purely classical in its style, and relating to 
the popular Mohammedan hero, Mahmud of Ghazni, should not have been 
translated before. 


The extensive nature of the Committee's undertakings will be apparent 
from the preceding brief review of its operations. The works already 
printed at the expense of the Fund amount to fifty-six ; and the Committee, 
while gratefully acknowledging the munificent support they have received, 
cannot but express their regret that the list of their Subscribers should not 
comprise a number more adequate to the claims upon their patronage and 
aid. How much of the increased interest now prevailing in regard to 
Oriental letters may be attributed to the establishment of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and its offset, the Oriental Translation Committee, it is not here the 
place to speculate upon. But the esteem with which the Committee is 
regarded by foreign scholars, and the conviction that our own Orientalists 
can, at present, only rely on the aid of the Fund for the means of advan- 
tageously laying the results of their labours before the public, induces the 
Committee to believe that they shall be enabled long to foster and encourage 
pursuits so especially gratifying to those who follow them, and which cannot 
fail ultimately to exert a beneficial influence over various branches of 
literature. 

As connected closely with the objects of this Society, the Council deem 
it their duty to bring to the knowledge of the Members the recent insti- 
tution of a Society for a purpose of the most essential importance to the 
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successful cultivation of Oriental literature, the publication of the original 
textsof the most esteemed Oriental works. Although the press has been- 
for some time actively employed in the printing of Oriental books, the 
number of standard works so printed bears but a very small proportion to 
those which still exist in manuscript, and which are consequently to be 
consulted only with difficulty, with much loss of time, and at a considerable 
expense, to the great impediment of Oriental study. It is also to be 
remarked, that of the Oriental works which have been published, the publi- 
cation has taken place almost exclusively on the Continent; the cost of 
printing in this country, and particularly of printing in the Oriental cha- 
racters, being much heavier than it is abroad, and consequently tending by 
the high price of the books to shut them out from the Continent, and to limit 
their circulation even in England, where it could not under any circum- 
stances be expected to be extensive. Toremedy these evils, and to render 
the valuable Oriental libraries in England more readily accessible to the 
scholar of Europe, as well as to remove from this country the discredit of 
being far behind the Continent in the advancement of those studies in which 
we have a much more immediate interest than our neighbours, it has been 
resolved to attempt the formation of a fund, from which to defray the expense 
of printing standard Oriental works, so that they may be afterwards dis- 
posed of to students at a charge within their means, and that Oriental 
works of merit and importance may be preserved and disseminated by the 
press. For these objects the most distinguished Oriental scholars of this 
country have cordially associated, and have been joined by many of the 
friends of Oriental literature, and of literature in general. The project has 
been also received with the highest approbation by many of the most 
eminent Orientalists of Continental Europe. The Society is yet in the 
first stage of its progress, and its success will depend upon the support 
which it may hereafter receive. In the mean time it has commenced 
operations, and the following works are in the press or in course of 
preparation. 
ARABIC. 

An Account of various Religious Sects, by Muhammad Al Shahrestani, 

edited by the Rev. William Cureton. 


SANSKRIT. 
The Vrihadaranyaka, an Upanishad of the Yajur-veda, edited by M. 
Louis Poley. 
The Hymns of the Rig-veda, edited by Professor H. H. Wilson. 
The Prayers and Hymns of the Yajur-veda, edited by the Rey. W. H. 
Mill, D.D. 
The Dasa Kumara Charitra, edited by Professor H. H. Wilson. 
SYRIAC. 
The Chronicle of Elias of Nisibis, edited by the Rev. William Cureton. 
PERSIAN. 
A History of India, from the Jami al Tuarikh of Rashid Al Din, 
edited by William H. Morley, Esq. 


om; 
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The Five Poems of Nizami, edited by Nathaniel Bland, Esq. 
Yusuf and Zulaikha, by Firdauss, edited by William H. Morley, Esq. 


The Society continue to receive from the active and intelligent Branch 
Society of Bombay many curious and valuable Papers on the antiquities, 
religion, and habits of the native population in various parts of that inte- 
resting Presidency. Their recent communications on Buddhism have 
served to aid the labours of our zealous Member, CoLoNEL SyKes, who has 
furnished an elaborate article, full of curious research on that subject, in the 
forthcoming number of the Journal. Some information on the Buddhist 
system has been also furnished from Ceylon, where the Reverend Mr. 
Gogerly has devoted much labour to the investigation of whatever that 
island has presented to his inquiries on that head of research. The zeal 
and intelligence manifested by Mr. Gogerly in the prosecution of these 
objects induced the Council to propose him as a corresponding Member of 
the Society on a late occasion, when he was duly elected. 


From the Bombay Branch Society the Council has also received some 
valuable and curious accounts of certain Hill tribes in the Northern Konkan. 
This branch of inquiry is at once so curious, and so little explored, in its 
most valuable details of language and usages, that the Council are induced 
to express a hope that the efforts of the Indian Societies may be directed on 
something of a systematic and co-operating plan, to collect and compare 
the fullest information respecting them, with a view to ascertain the anti- 
quity and connexion of the several mountain and forest classes in various 
parts of our territories, and their pretensions to be considered the aboriginal 
possessors of the extensive regions of India. 


>rom the Societies of Calcutta and Madras, the Society has received no 
other communications than the transmission of their valuable Journals. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


In laying the Accounts for the year ending December 31, 1840, before 
the Meeting, the Auditors regret to state that the financial resources of the 
Society are less satisfactory than in the former year. 


The Receipt for 1840, (vide Statement, No. I.) is as follows :— 


ἜΠΟΣ 
Annual Subscriptions and Arrears of ditto . . - 98013 0 
Admission Fees of New Members . . δ . 78 16 0 
Compositions of Subscriptions . . . 147 0 0 
Annual Donation of the Hon. East ΤΣ ἘΠ Εν δ 105. 0 0 
Dividends on Stock . . . . ° - ὅδ 5 8 
Sale of Publications . . . - : A 64 3 3 


Total Receipt . 0 - 1033 16 11 
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The Expenditure for the same period is:— £. gs) di 
House-rent, one year . . δ . . - 220 5 0 
Rates and Taxes . 5 ᾿ 5 - 5 - 49 4 9 
Salaries and Wages . - - 225 0 Ὁ 
Printer’s Bill, for Nos, X. and ΧΙ. of Jousaal &e. 379 14 7 


Current Expenses, Housekeeper’s Account, Stationery, 
and Miscellanies . 5 5 5 ° . = LO) Gan, 
Total Expenditure . ° - 1084 13 9 
Showing an excess of 50/. 16s. 10d. over the current receipt of the year, 
which sum being deducted from the balance in favour of the Society at the 
end of 1839, of 4071. 4s. 2d., leaves a balance in hand on the 31st of De- 
cember, 1840, amounting to 356/. 7s. 4d. 


In comparing the Income of 1840 with that of the two preceding years, 
the Auditors regret to perceive a diminution in the only item which can be 
considered as the real test of the Society's prosperity or declension, namely, 
that of Annual Subscriptions; and in looking to the Estimate (Statement, 
No. II.) of the probable Receipt for the present year, they have further to 
lament that an unusual falling off in the number of New Members is anti- 
cipated. The Auditors, therefore, feel it to be their duty most earnestly to 
remark, that itis an object of the first importance for the Society to consider 
in what way its resources may be augmented ; and they trust that Members 
will use their exertions for that end, and especially to promote a fresh 
accession of new associates as the best means of ensuring the permanent 
stability of the Institution. 


As regards the Expenditure of the Society, the Auditors need scarcely 
remark upon the necessity of keeping it within the Income. A principal 
item of expense, and one which ought to be the least restricted, is that for 
printing the Society's Journal; and however much any limitation on this 
head must be deplored, as tending to impair the utility of the Institution, 
and to prevent the accomplishment of its objects, the Auditors see no hope, 
in the present condition of the Society's funds, that the plan which has 
been followed for the last four years of printing only one Number in the 
year, can be prudently departed from. 


The Assets of the Society are estimated as on the preceding year, 
namely — ἘΣ 5. γα 
Value of Stock in 3 percents. . . . - 1800 0 0 
Library, Museum, Stock of Publications, &e. 3500 0 0 
5300 0 0 
The Auditors have to express their entire satisfaction at the correctness 
of the accounts kept by the Treasurer and the Honorary Secretary. 
W.H.Syxes, . . . On the part of the Council. 


Louris Hayes Petit, : 
Reon eid On the part of the Society. 


London, 150 May, 1841. 
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Masor Joun Smirtu rose to move a vote of thanks to the Auditors; and 
said, that although he admitted there was a small diminution in Receipts, 
yet he could not participate in the feeling of despondency expressed in 
their report: in his opinion the statements read were as satisfactory and 
safe, so far as the stability of the Institution is concerned, as any he had 
ever heard in that room. He moved, ‘‘ That the thanks of the Society be 
voted to the Auditors; and that their Report, together with that of the 
Council, be received, and printed in the Society’s Proceedings.” 


The motion was seconded by JAMES Fereusson, Esq., and carried 
unanimously. 


W. Newnuaw, Esq. said that the portion of the Report read on the 
subject of the Committee of Commerce and Agriculture, obviated the ne- 
cessity for dilating on the services that had been rendered by that depart- 
ment of the Society; and he would therefore at once move, “That the 
thanks of the Society be voted to the Chairman of the Committee of Com- 
merce and Agriculture, and to the Committee, for the zeal and efficiency 
with which they have carried out the objects of its establishment.” 


NATHANIEL ΒΊΑΝ, Esq. seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously, 


GrorcE Stratton, Esq. rose to move a vote of thanks to the Council 
for their services during the past year. 


This motion was seconded by CoLoneL Mizzs, and carried unani- 
mously. 


The Right Hon. the PrestpeEnt said, that the difficulty he felt in rising 
from the Chair toaddress the Society would form the best excuse for what 
he had to say to them. It had for some time been to him a matter of much 
regret that he was not able more regularly to attend the Meetings. He 
knew it was for the interest of the Society, that the President should be 
with them as often as possible, and himself assist in and superintend 
their proceedings; he trusted that, during the eighteen years that he had 
held the honourable office, he had never neglected that duty, until his in- 
creasing infirmity had made it impossible for him satisfactorily to discharge 
it. When the Society was first formed, he had been recommended to the 
Chair, by his political station at the head of the Board of Control; and 
having always been most anxious to promote every measure which could 
tend to the welfare of India, or encourage in this country an acquaintance 
with its habits and resources, he had gratefully accepted the honour done 
him. In this he had been sanctioned and supported by His Majesty 
George the Fourth, who declared himself as Patron to the Society, and had 
himself recommended that the President of the Board of Control should 
always be, ex-officio, a Vice-Patron, as a means of communication between 
himself and the Society. When a change of political circumstances had 
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removed him from his station as President of the Board of Control, he had 
gratefully accepted the wish of the Members that he should continue to be 
the President of the Society. He had had much gratification in witnessing 
the progress which had been made since that time in a knowledge of the 
East, and in an acquaintance with its wants and resources. Much had 
since then been done to draw more closely the bands which united that great 
country with this island; and he was happy to say, that a tardy debt of 
justice had recently been paid in equalizing the duties on East and West 
India sugar, and followed up in the present session by a similar concession 
on the article of rum. The result of such a measure might be imagined 
from a statement which he had heard made in the House last night, when 
it was estimated that 100,000 tons of sugar would, in the next season, be 
imported from India; and that, even in the present year, the probable 
quantity was 60,000. It was our duty to encourage the staples of India. 
By our skill we had nearly extinguished the native manufacturers ; and we 
now supplied them with the articles they used to make for exportation to 
Europe. It was important to ourselves, as well as to India, that she should 
be able to make a return to us for what we supplied her with. The effect 
of the equalization of the burdens on sugar had been already felt, and he 
trusted that this would be the dawn of a better system of commercial legis- 
lation for India, from which that empire and this kingdom might alike 
derive benefit. He had not heard the Report of the Council with satisfac- 
tion. It was a subject of regret that the expenditure of the Society ex- 
ceeded its income: there could be no prosperity when the capital was thus 
drawn upon; and it was doubly tobe regretted that the deficit should be felt 
in the Society's publications,—the main stay ofits usefulness, and the means 
by which its labours were made known, the number of its Members kept up, 
and future contributions obtained. On looking at the volume of the Journal on 
the table, he had to regret that only five articles were the results of the 
labours of the Society during the year. This could not be attributed to 
slackness on the part of its officers, who had at their head, as Director, the 
most eminent Oriental scholar that Europe could boast of. He regretted 
much that they had received no communication from Major Rawlinson, 
whose political avocations he feared had compelled him to relinquish the 
valuable investigations in which every man who had the smallest relish for 
the memorials of authentic ancient history, must feel so lively an interest, 
He must now return his warmest thanks for the support which he had 
always experienced in the Chair; and he was happy to understand that he 
was likely to be succeeded by a nobleman of zeal and talent, who had 
already devoted much of his time and energy to the interests and objects 
of the Society. In taking his farewell of them, he would use the oppor- 
tunity of expressing his best hopes for the prosperity, the continuance, and 
the permanence of the Society. 


Sir Georce STAuNTON rose and said, he begged to propose a resolution 
which he was confident would receive the cordial and unanimous concur- 
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rence of the Meeting. He then moved, that the thanks of the Society be 
given to the Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, for his long and tried services 
as President of the Society, since its first institution, and for the great zeal 
and interest with which he had uniformly exerted himself for its welfare. 
Sir George regretted that this proposition had not been placed in better 
hands. At the same time he felt that, even if he had possessed the elo- 
quence necessary to do justice to his feelings on this occasion, he would 
have been restrained from employing it, out of delicacy to the President, 
while he was himself present in the Chair. 

He had, however, some claim to come forward upon this occasion, because 
having been-not only connected with the Society from its first institution, 
but also a party in all the preliminary meetings and discussions which gave 
rise to it, he was probably more fully acquainted than most of the Members 
with the circumstances which had led to the original election of the President, 
and also more able, from personal knowledge, to appreciate the advantages 
the Society had derived from his services. He happened to be one of that 
small party of the friends of our late venerated Director, Mr. Colebrooke, to 
whom he first imparted his project of endeavouring to found an institution 
of this character; and he ever looked upon this as one of the most flattering 
circumstances of his life. He was also present at the Meeting at which it 
was resolved to invite Mr. Wynn to accept of the Chair, and this enabled 
him to assure the President, that the political station he then occupied was 
neither the only, nor even the main, ground of their choice. All they felt 
was this, that itwas afortunate circumstance for the newly-founded institution, 
that the gentleman who was recommended to their choice by so many 
personal qualifications happened also to occupy a public station so favourable 
for promoting its objects by his official patronage. 

The Society acted in this spirit at the time that Mr. Wynn ceased to 
hold office; and so far from accepting, at that time, his resignation of the 
Chair of the Society, they felt that the wisdom of their choice had received 
the strongest confirmation from this actual experience of his services. 
Nothing had prevented the Council from adopting a similar course at pre- 
sent, buta conviction that it would be an ungrateful return for the President’s 
past services, to urge any longer his continuance in the Chair, subject to the 
very painful sacrifice of his health and comfort with which it was obviously 
attended. The Society had now, under his auspices, attained a position for 
accomplishing the object for which it was instituted, as far as its own exer- 
tions were concerned, to the full extent that could have been reasonably 
anticipated at its outset. It is true, it had not yet received that support and 
assistance from the constituted authorities of the State to which the great 
public utility of its object freely entitled it; but this disappointment was in 
no wise to be attributed to the absence of zeal or exertions on the part of our 
excellent President. 

In conclusion, Sir George observed, that he trusted the Society, although 
losing the valuable aid of Mr. Wynn as President, would long continue to 
enjoy his countenance and support as a Member of the Society. 
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In seconding the foregoing motion, the Director said, that although he 
had not enjoyed the advantage of many years co-operation with the Right 
Hon. President, yet he had seen enough in the period during which he had 
had the pleasure of knowing him, and was sufficiently aware of the value of 
his services, to be able to say with the greatest sincerity, that he deserved 
well of the Society. He would not occupy the time of the Meeting by an 
enumeration of many acts of benefit to the Society, or of kindness to its 
Members, which had been done by Mr. Wynn, but thee was one very im- 
portant passage of his administration, which he could not pass over unnoticed 
on this occasion—it was the very efficient aid he had given towards inducing 
the authorities in India to renew the support, which for atime they had 
withdrawn, to the printing and publishing of standard Oriental works. 
The Director observed, that he had had the means of knowing that to Mr. 
Wynn’s exertions it was mainly due, that instructions had been sent out 
from this country to Bengal, to direct the renewal of the Government patron, 

‘age of that most valuable operation. 


Carried unanimously. 


The Presipent returned his thanks for the honour done him. His 
wishes were for the good of the Society; and although he should no longer 
hold the honourable office of President, he should continue to show how far 
he appreciated the labours of the Society; and how much he was interested 
in whatever concerned the welfare of India. He would here say, that he 
regretted that the absence from town of Sir Alexander Johnston had pre- 
vented them from receiving the highly interesting detail of the proceedings of 
the Committee of Correspondence, with which they were usually favoured by 
that gentleman. , 


Sir Gore OvseLny assured the Meeting, that he rose on the present 
occasion with mixed feelings of regret and satisfaction. No one could feel 
more deeply than himself the loss they were about to sustain; he had long 
witnessed and highly appreciated the value of those services of which they 
were now to be deprived, and he would willingly dwell longer upon them, 
were he not restrained by a sense of what was due to the presence of the 
right honourable gentleman whose resignation left the office of President 
vacant. His rising was to propose for election into the high and honourable 
office, one whose predilections were Oriental; whose knowledge of the 
languages and acquaintance with the literature, manners, and institutions 
of the East, peculiarly fitted him to be at the head of a Society instituted for 
encouraging the cultivation of that literature, and the investigation of those 
institutions; and whose rank and influence in society would enable him to 
be of essential service tothe Society in many ways. The nobleman towhom 
he referred was the Earl of Munster, and he felt assured that when he 
mentioned his name, the Meeting and every Member of the Society would 
cordially agree with him, that a fitter candidate for the Presidentship could 
not be proposed. 
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Sir James Law Lusuineron rose to second the motion made by Sir 
Gore Ouseley. He lamented sincerely the occasion that deprived them of 
the active services of Mr. Wynn, though he hoped the Institution would not 
wholly lose the benefit of his occasional presence. He would not dwell on 
that source of regret, in which he was sure every one present participated. 
He would rather advert to the motion which he had now seconded, and 
which proposed to fill the office by the nomination of Lord Munster, whose 
fitness was universally acknowledged. The constant attention which his 
Lordship devoted during his sojourn in India to those matters which were 
the objects of the Society's institution, his station in this country, and his 
intimate communication with the most learned Orientalists on the Continent, 
prominently marked him, he would not say to replace, but to succeed Mr, 
Wynn. 


The election of the Hart oF Munster as Presipent of the Society 
for the ensuing year was then put, and carried unanimously. 


Professor W1Lson said, that the election of the Earl of Munster to 
the office of President had created a vacancy among the Vice-Presidents, 
of whom the number, as prescribed by the Rules of the Society, is four. 
They could not be at a loss to find a successor among so many persons, 
eminent for attainments and personal character: the only difficulty was in 
the choice ; yet there was one name which stood most prominent, and which 
every one who felt an interest in the honour and welfare of the Society 
would desire to see enrolled among its Vice-Presidents. He meant the 
Hon. Mounrstuart ELPHINSTONE, whose researches in {Indian History, 
and acquaintance with the literature and institutions of the East, as well as 
the great extent of his personal knowlege, and the urbanity of his manners, 
peculiarly fitted him for the office for which he had now the honour to pro- 
pose him. 


Sir Gore OuseEtey seconded the motion: and congratulated the Society 
on the nomination of a gentleman than whom none was better-qualified for 
the office of Vice-President, whether in reference to the goodness of his 
heart and disposition, or to his extensive literary acquirements. 


The election was put, and carried unanimously. 


Lovis Haves Perit, Esq. said, that he was much gratified by finding 
that it devolved on him to move a vote of thanks to the excellent Director 
of the Society, Professor Wintson. To name him was to name one whose 
value to the Society could not be too highly appreciated by all who felt an 
interest in its welfare, or any attachment to the pursuits of Oriental literature. 
To him the Society was indebted for much of what it had done; and for 
the estimation in which it was held by Oriental scholars in all parts of 
Europe. He hoped that they should long continue to have the advantage 
of his talents; and he would hail what had already been done by Professor 
Wilson as an earnest of the benefits they might hope, for a long time, to 
derive from his able superintendence of their labours. 
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Sir CHartes Mancow seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
carried. 


The Director said, he was much indebted to the Society for their vote. 
He regretted that his many and onerous occupations prevented him from 
giving much more than his personal attendance, and he could not but feel 
on that account that he was occupying the place of a more efficient person. 
Such service, however, as he was enabled to render, he would most willingly 
give to the Society. He had less merit than another might have in his 
attendance upon them, because the objects of their pursuit were identical 
with his own, and in contributing to carry out their views, he was merely 
indulging his own long-cherished tastes. He would take this opportunity 
of making one observation in reference to what had fallen from the Presi- 
dent on the subject of the publication of the Journal. It had been already 
stated that the publication had been restrained by financial considerations. 
The small number of the articles in the Journal, now laid on the table, was 
occasioned by the length of one article of considerable interest, which it was 
deemed inexpedient to divide, so as to bring it in portions into two suc- 
cessive numbers. Besides these considerations, however, it was certainly 
true that the communications from Asia had not been so numerous of late 
as they were on the first institution of this Society. The reason of this was 
evident to all who had observed that a great number of institutions had 
arisen, both in India and in England, whose objects and researches drew to 
them many articles that would, in former times, have appeared in the 
pages of our transactions. Besides these circumstances, it was to be ob- 
served, the increasing interest in Oriental literature and research had in- 
duced many gentlemen to publish, at their own risk and cost, the results of 
their studies. It must be remembered, however, that the interest so excited on 
Oriental subjects owed its origin, in no small degree, to the early labours of 
this Society. In conclusion, he would only add, that many gentlemen have 
undoubtedly gathered in India much useful information, which their own 
diffidence prevented them from imparting. He would recommend them to 
take courage; and if by this suggestion he could induce them freely to com- 
municate what they possessed, he felt assured that he should have rendered 
valuable service to this excellent Institution. 


Tuomas NrewnuaM, Esq. moved the thanks of the Society to the Vice- 
Presidents, for their services during the past year. He said that, however 
much he was grieved at the cause which had produced a vacancy in their 
body, he was gratified that the Meeting had shown the sense they enter- 
tained of the services of the Vice-Presidents by raising one of their number 
to the dignity of President. 


This vote was seconded by Rosrert Hunter, Esq., and carried 
unanimously. 


Sir Hersert Compton rose to move the thanks of the Society to their 
Honorary Secretary, RichARD CLARKE, Esq. He would not take up the 
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time of the Meeting by expatiating on the merits of one with whose conduct 
as Secretary they must all be more fully acquainted than he could be, who 
had till very lately been absent from England; but having had the pleasure 
of an intimate personal acquaintance with Mr. Clarke for nearly forty years, 
he felt truly gratified at being the medium of voting the thanks of the Society 
to one to whose worth, talents, and acquirements, he was happy to bear the 
most unequivocal testimony. 


The motion was seconded by GeorcE Smitu, Esq., and carried unani- 
mously. 


Mr. CuarkE rose to thank the Meeting for the vote which had just 
been so kindly passed; the gratification which he felt on the occasion was 
greatly enhanced by the circumstance of its being proposed by his highly 
respected friend Sir Herbert Compton, with whom his acquaintance dates 
from his earliest arrival in Madras,in 1801. Inhis situation of Secretary, it 
was a high gratification to him to anticipate the pleasure of frequently 
meeting him as a member of the Council into which he was about to be 
elected, and where he was sure the services of Sir Herbert Compton would 
be of great value, and would be fully appreciated. He could assure the 
Meeting that such service as he was able to render was a source of un- 
mixed pleasure to him; at the same time he would truly say, that he was so 
conscious of his own deficiencies, as well in the power of contributing to 
the advance of the Society's character, as in the command of time, that he 
should be always ready to retire when any better qualified person would 
undertake the office. He could not sit down, without adverting to the con- 
tinued exertions and valuable services of his highly informed, and ever 
willing assistant Mr. Norris, for which he begged to express to him his 
very best thanks. 


B.S. Jonxs, Esq. then moved that the thanks of-the Society be voted to 
the Treasurer, Mr. Charles Elliott. 

J. Bircu, Esq. seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Exvxiort returned thanks. 


Tuomas T. Marpon, Esq. moved the thanks of the Society to the 
Librarian, John Shakespear, Esq. 


Seconded by Henry WILkinson, Esq,, and carried unanimously, 
Mr, SHAKESPEAR returned thanks. 


JAmEs Fereusson and Jonn Gorpiz, Esqrs. having been nominated 
Scrutineers, the Meeting proceeded to ballot for the new Members of 
Council, and for the Officers of the Society. 


At the close of the ballot, the following gentlemen were declared unani- 
mously elected into the Council :— 
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The Right Hon, Sir Charles E. Grey, M-P.; The Right Hon. Holt 
Mackenzie; Sir Herbert Compton; Colonel R. Barnewall; Nathaniel 
Bland, Esq.; Thomas Newnham, Esq.; Louis Hayes Petit, Esq.; The 
Rey, Thomas Robinson. 


The officers for the last year, with the exception of the late President 
and the Earl of Munster, as one of the Vice-Presidents, were all unani- 
mously re-elected. 


On the Right Hon. Mr. Wynn leaving the Chair, Sir Ropert 
CAMPBELL rose, and moved that the thanks of the Meeting should be voted to 
that gentleman for his conduct in the Chair; and he would ask leave to use 
the opportunity of stating, that he believed he was the only member of the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company now left, who had been a 
Director at the time when Mr. Wynn was elected to the office of President, 
which he has just resigned. He remembered it well; and he remembered 
also that it was not merely because he held the office of President of 
the India Board that he was chosen to the high place which he held in the 
Royal Asiatic Society—but because he performed the duties of that office 
so ably and with so much zeal; for he could testify with great satisfaction 
that a more honest and upright man had never filled the office of Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control than the gentleman in whose favour he had 
the honour to move a vote of thanks. 


The motion was seconded by General Witson, and carried unanimously. 
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Ambassade au Boutan. Journal abrégé du Voyage du Capi- 
taine Pemberton, en 1837, 1838, Par. Ο. D’ 2 chee: | Author, 
8vyo. Paris, 1840 - - - 
Cenni Geografici e Statistici su 1 VAsia Centrale, &c. Pal Author 


XXViil DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY OF 


TittEs or Booxs, Donors. 


&e. Ora Notomizzata da J. G. di Hemsé. Milano, 
1840 - - - - - - = 


A Description of British Guiana, Geographical and London, | 


Descrizione delle Orde e delle Steppe dei Kirghizi, Kazaki, 
} Author. 


cal. By R. EE Schomburgk, Esq. ὅνο. London, Author. 


1840 - - = = 


PHILOLOGY. 


Glossarium Sanskritum in quo omnes Radices et Vocabula 
usitatissima explicantur et cum Vocabulis Greecis, La- 
tinis, Germanicis, Lithuanicis, Slavicis, Celticis, ‘com- 
parantur, a Frans. Bopp. Fase. I. 4to. Berolini, 
1840 - - - - - 


| Author. 
Vocabularium Latino-Sinicum. Auctore J. A. aie 


8yo. Macai, 1836 - - - 


Lexicon Manuale Latino-Sinicum. Auctore J. A. Gonsalves. 
Vol. Primum. ὅγο. Macai, 1839 - 


A new Derivative and Etymological Dictionary, of such 
English words as have their origin in the Greek and 
Latin languages. By J. Eee shee 
24mo. London, 1838 - 


Author. 


Author. 


Outlines of a Grammar of the Malayalim language, Se 
Ἐς Spring, A.M. 4to. Madras, 1839 


Ueber das Puschtu oder die Sprache der Afshanen, V 
Bernh. Dorn. 4to. St. Petersburg, 1841 - 


Author. 


Author. 


Elements of Persian, compared with the Zend and Sanskrit. 
By Professor Vullers. 8vo. Giessen, 1840 - 


i 

Ἢ 

ἊΝ 

‘| Author. 
Rudimenta Lingue Oscee ex Inscriptionibus Antiquis Ἢ 

3 

5 

} 

| 


cata. Scripsit Dr. G. F. Grotefend. 4to. Bane, Author. 


1839 - - - - Ξ 


Griechische Grammatik; und Griechisches Wurzellexikon. 
Von Theordor Benfey. 8vo. Berlin, 1839 - 


Wilh. v. Humboldt iiber die Kawi Sprache auf der Insel 
Java. 4to. Theil. 11., 111, Berlin, 1839 - 


Neue Beitraige zur Erliuterung der Babylonischen Keilschrift, 
&e. Von Dr. G. F. Grotefend.  4to, Hanover, 1840 


An Examination of the Ancient Orthography of the Jews, 
and of the Original State of the Text of the Hebrew 
Bible. By C. W. Wall, Ὁ. Ὁ. Part 2. ihe II. 
and III. vo. London, 1840, 1841 


Author. 


M, Alexander de 
Humboldt, 


Author. 
Author. 


Pamphlets. 


Views on the Improvement of the Maltese Language. By} Usher 
the Rev, C. F. Schlienz. Malta, 1838 - , 


K. Sacellaropulus, on the Ancient Greek te χ 4to. 
asa Lon Gore e | Rev. E, F, Schliens, 


Nieuwe Proeve om al de Arabische Letters door het 8} 


Europeesch Karakter uit te drukken, Door Η, E. 
Weijers, Leyden, 1840 - - - « 


Author, 


THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. ΧΧΙΧ 


Tittes or ΒΟΟΚΒ. Donors. 
Ueber zwei Altithiopische Inschriften. Von Τὰ. Reediger, 4to. Author. i 
Memoir on a Batta M.S. By M. Koeppen, of St. Petersburg Author. 
On the Ancient Languages of Gaul, Britain, and Ireland. 
By Ὁ. Forbes, A.M., ὅσ, (from the Gentleman's! Author, 
Magazine) - - - Ξ Ξ δ 
Vocabulary of the Dialects spoken by the Aboriginal Races 
of S. W. Australia. By See Gres Perth, W. } Author. 
Australia, 1839 - 5 
PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, ART. 
Prodromus, or an Inquiry into the First Principles of Rea- 
soning; including an Analysis of the Human Mind. Author. 
By Sir Graves Ο, Haughton, K.H., M.A., F.R.S., ἄς. 
&e. ὅνο. London, 188 - - - - 
Transits as observed, and Calculation of the apparent tught 
Ascensions. Ato. 1834 - - - 
Bessel’s Refraction Tables. 4to. - - 2 > onde 
Zenith Distances observed with the Mural Circle at the Cape /Commissioners of the 
of Good Hope. 4to, 1837 - - - - Admiralty. 


Zenith Distances observed with the Mural Circle, and Cal- 
culation of Geocentric South Polar Distances. ie 


1836 - - - - 
Hortus Indicus Malabaricus. 12 Vols. folio. ae Hoe T. E. Colebrooke, 
1686 - - - - - Bart, 
An Essay on the Productive Resources of India. By Pro- τὴ ΠΟ ΥΩ, 
fessor Royle, M.D. ὅὃνο. London, 180 - 
Calder’s Observations on the Geology of India. London, 1839 Gen. BE. P vederick. 
M.RAS. 
A Treatise on Sheep, &e. By Thomas poutheys a Wher 
Broker. 8yo. London, 1840 - 
Pamphlets. 
On neces Art under the Canes By. Dr. hor 
ver - - - 
Clinical Remarks on Liver Abscess, By J. G. acon Wither 


M.D. - - Ξ 2 


Piddington’s Notes on the Law of Storms, as ΠΝ to : 


"Tempests of the Indian and Chinese Seas - Hon. East India 


Piddington’s Researches on the Gale and Hurricane } in the Company. 
‘Bay of Bengal - - Ξ 
Notation Hypsométrique, &e. Par Μ, Jomard. Paris, 1840 Author. 
Amended List of the Species of the genus Ovis. By E. 
Blythe, Esq. (From the Proceedings of the Binnean Author, 
Society) - - 5 
TEXTS. 
Amara Kocha, en Sanskrit, avec la Traduction Frangaise. ; 9 
Par A, L. Deslongchamps, 8yo, ~ Paris, 1839 i Pee seet 


XX DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY OF 


TitLEs oF Books. Donors. 
Radjatarangini; Histoire des Rois du Kachmir; traduite et 
commentée par M. A. Troyer. Sanskrit and French. Translator. 
2Tom. 8yo. Paris, 1840 - - 
Sabda Kalpa Druma. Vol. IV. 4to. Sans; gee 1839. ‘| Asiatic Society of 
The Mahabharata. Vol. IV. 4to. Sansk. Bengal. 
Hitopadesa, the First Book, with a Grammatical atv ‘I Messrs. Madden 
By Professor Ἐς Johnson. London, 1840. = & Co. 
Katha Sarit Ségari. Die Mahrchensammlung des Sri Soma- 
deva Bhatta aus Kasehmir. Sanskrit und Deutsch Editor 
herausgegeben. Won Dr. H. Brockhaus. gi rete : 
zig and Paris, 1839 - - = 
Liber Climatum, auctore Scheicho Abu Ishako el-Faresi. 
Facsimile edition. By Dr. J. H. Moeller. “Syd tio} Editor. 
Gothze, 1839 - - - 


Ibn Khallikan’s Lives of Illustrious Men of Islamism, In 
Arabic. Edited by Baron Mae Guekin de eee pa 


Editor. 
Paris, 1898---184] - - Ξ 
Aboulféda. Texte Arabe. Par M. M. Reinaud et le Baron} Editor's. 


Mae Guckin de Slane. 4to. Paris, 1840 = 


Primordia Dominationis Murabitorum e libro Arabieo vulgo 
Kartés inscripto, auctore Abail Hhassano Ibn Abi 
Zera. Ed.C. J. Tornberg. 4to. Upsaliz. - (From 
the Trans. of the Royal Society of Sciences, at Upsal) 


Royal Society of 
Upsala. 


Ibn Abdun on the Destruction of the Aphtasides, By M. > Royal Academy of 
Hoogvliet. Arab. and Latin. 4to, 189. - Leyden. 
Sojut upon the Interpreters of the Koran. Translated by A. :} Royal Academy of 
Meursinge. Latin and Arab. 4to. 1829 - Leyden. 
Three Unpublished Works on Falconry. Edited by Baron 
Hammer-Purgstall. In Greek, Turkish, and pag: Editor. 
8yo. Vienna, 1840 - - - 
The Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela. Tantei 
and edited by A. ashe 2 vols. ὅνο. ρους and Translator. 
Berlin, 1840 - - - 
Four Numbers of a Magazine : in Chinese - Rev. C. Gutzlaff. 
Esop’s Fables, in Chinese ; with a translation. By R. Thom, ἴδιος 
Esq. Canton, 1840 - - - - ‘ Teg 
The Old Testament, in Modern Greek. 8vo. London, 1840{ British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Y-King Antiquissimus Sinarum Liber quem ex Latinse In- 
terpretatione P. Regis, Aliorumque ex Soe. Jesu, P. Edito 
P. edidit Julius Moh). Vol. 11, 120, Stutt. and vo 
Tubing, 1839 - - - - - - 
Wang keaou lwan puh neen chang han; or the Lasting Re- 
sentment of Miss Keaou Lwan Wang: a Chinese Translator. 


Tale, founded on fact. Translated by R, Thom, Esq. 
Canton, 1839 - + - a 2 


THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. XXxi 


TirLtes oF Books. Donors. 


Choix de Contes et Nouvelles, traduits du Ghineisty Par T. 
Pavie. ὅνο. Paris, 1839 - - 


Doctrines et Devoirs de la Religion ere oie tirés du 


Δ. Duprat. 


hor. 
Coran. Par M. Garcin de "Tassy. 120. Paris, ἰδ ean 
Gay’s Fables, with translation into Bengali Poetry. 
Raja Kali Krishna Bahadur. 8vo: Calcutta, nae Raisins 
anslator. 
Gay’s Fables, with translation into Urdu Poetry. ay the Hi 
same. Gyo. Caleutta, 1836 - 
The Real and the Ideal; or Illustrations of ENS 2 Vols. ᾿ τιν , 
ὅὃνο, London, 1840 = - - ΠΥ ΑΕ: 
The Stranger’s Intellectual Guide to London: By A. eon f 
F.S.A. London, 1839 : : } aes 
Lane’s Arabian Nights (concluding parts) - - Publishers. 
Examination and Analysis of the Mackenzie Manuscripts a ᾿ 
deposited in the Madras College Library. By the ρα aa 
Rey. W. Taylor. 8vyo. Caleutta, 1838. (25 copies) : 
Reports of Cases heard and determined by the Judicial Com- 
mittee and the Lords of the Privy Council; on Appeal 
from the Supreme and Provincial Courts in the East Author. 
Indies. Parts 1, 2, 3. vate F, meer ped δῦ. &e. 
London, 1836, 1837. - 
The Regulations of the Bengal Government respecting S| 
mindary and La-Khiraj Property; with an Tiitegs| ΠΣ: 


duction, Glossary, and Index. By R. Clarkes Haat 
Small folio. London, 1840 - - 


A List, in Arabic, of Military Oriental Works: Lithographed 
"under the direction of the Earl of Munster, at Paris 
(with lithographed circular letter), 8yo, - 


Rt. Hon. Earl of 
Munster. 


“Bvo. Milan, 1839 - - - 


List of Baron Hammer’s Oriental Library. ὅγο. pViroalas 
1840 - - - - Ξ 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Chinese Collection in Ebiladel- 
phia. 8vo. 1839 - - 2 


Bohn’s Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Books, in mall lan- 
guages. ὅνο. London, 1840 Ξ 


Baron Hammer- 
Purgstall. 


American Philoso- 
phical Society. 
M7, James Bohn. 


Catalogue des Livres composant la Bibliotheque HD feu M. 


Catalogue of the Oriental MSS. in the Ambrosian HAnsaeya | 
Klaproth. 8yo. Paris, 1839 - ᾿ 


Mons. Duprat. 


Pamphilets. 
On the Séwpas, found in India, Persia, and Bactria. By} ΠΟΥ͂Ν 
Professor Ritter - - - - - 
Dissertation sur les Amazones, dont le Souvenir est conservé 
en Chine. Par le Chey. de Paravey. 8vyo. Pass} Author. 
1840 - - - - - : 3 


Chinois, 4 qui on donnait le nom de Centaures, &e. 


Dissertation sur les Zing Ling, dont parlent les Livres 
Author, 
Par le Chey, de Paravey, &c. 8yo. Paris, 1839 - 


ΧΧΧΙΪ DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY OF 


TirLes oF Books. Donors. 
On the Date of the Deluge, and the invention of Alphabets. τ δ 
Leipzig, 1840 - - - - : 


Two Lectures on the Religious Practices and Opinions of the ) 
Hlindis. By H. Ἡ. ee Esq. si A. ee Ox- Author. 
ford, 10 - - J 


The Doctrine of Jehovah: a Sermon. Ἐν the gehen 
Wilson, D.D. Edinburgh, 1839 - Ἵ ae 
Ueber die hohe Wichtigkeit und die namhaften Fortschritte 
der Asiatischen Studien in Russland: Rede gehalten Author, 
1839. Von B. Dorn. 4to. St. Petersburgh, 1840 - 


An Essay on the State of Literature and Learning under the 
Anglo-Saxons. By T. Wright, Esq. 8vo. Uondon, 
1839 - - - - = 


Royal Society of 
Literature. 


Report of the General Committee of Public Instruction of the 
Presidency of Fort pyalliny for 1837, oe 8yo. 
Calcutta, 1839 - - 


ba The Committee of 
Notices of Oriental Publications by Members of the ead, Ugiter 


Public Instruction, 


rian Academy. By Dr. Ο, Frank. - 


Tales, &c. from the Persian, Arabic, and Hindustani, Trans- 
lated by Forbes Falconer, ἐπα, Nass ὑας fom phe 
Asiatic Journal.) - 


Translations from the Chinese. By Samuel Birch, aa 
(Extracted from the Asiatic Journal. ) 


Tilustrations of the Plan of a National Association for the 
Encouragement and Protection of Authors and Men of Author. 
Talent and Genius. By W. Jerdan, Esq. - - 


Translator. 


Translator. + 


TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES, &c, 


Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh (in continua-) Royal Society of 
tion) - - - - - - + Edinburgh. 


Transactions ef the Zoological Society (in continuation) 5 : E 
Zoological Society. 
Proceedings of ditto, for 1839 - = = 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society = con- American 
tinuation) = - - " ΤΠ Ξ Society 
Proceedings of ditto, for 1840 - - of Philadelphia, 
Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Pe 
(in continuation) = 5 τ Imperial Academy 
Bericht tiber die Verhandlungen der Akademie zu Berlin, 8yo. 2, Sciences of Berlin. 
Namen-und Sach-Register, ἅς, 8yo: 1836—1839 
Imperial 
Bulletin de la Société Impériale des Naturalistes de ge Society of Naturalists 
Nos. 1, 2, 3,4. 8yo. 1838 - - of Moscow. 
Journal of the Madras Literary Society, and = nae Sg mp: 
Asiatic Society (in continuation) - Ses a ane = 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (in continuation) -{ ane Sete of 


THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. XXXiil 


ΤΊΤΙΕΒ oF Books, Donors, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Paris, from October δον, > Wh La Société Asiatique. 
November 1839, inclusive - = 
Transactions of the Royal Medico-Botanical δροιοίγ ς Vol. i Royal Medico- 
Part 4. 1839 - - - - Botanical Society. 
Memorie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino. ‘\ Royal Academy of 
Tomo 1. and II. 4to. 1839 and 1840 - Sciences of Turin. 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences of Dijon, for 1897 iis ἀν: Yy of Sciences 
1838. 8vo. Dijon and Paris, 1839 - of Dijon. 


Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Vol. 
I. Part 4. Vol. II. Part 1. - 


| Royal Agricultural 
Mémoires de l’Academie Impériale des Sciences de St. | Imperial Academy 


Society. 


tersbourg. VIme Série. Tome IV. 4to. 1839 of Sciences of St. 


Recueil des Actes, &c. 4to. 1838 and 1839 - Petersburgh. 
The Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Soclety Ge 
continuation) - - 
Proceedings of ditto. ὅνο. - - 
Catalogue of Scientific Books in the Library of ditto. 8vo. Royal Society. 
Report of the Committee of Physics, &c. 8vo. - | 
Address of the President, ὅθ, Nov., 1840 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy (in contin ah Royal Irish 
Proceedings of ditto. 8vo. - - Academy. 
The Journal of the Statistical Society of Bondon c os Statistical Society. 
tinuation) - - 
The Quarterly Jou = Medical and 
το aio) Suey Day TBs Ἢ ig Society of 


Journal of the Royal Geographical Society (in continuation). Geographical Society. 
Report of the Eighth Meeting of the British Bssociation,; 


held in 1838.  8vo. London. 1839 British Association 
“\ for the Advancement 
Report of the Ninth Meeting, held at ab Birmingham in 1699; of Science. 
London. 1840 - - 


Twenty-two volumes of Reports, ὅζο,, of the pe for the) Society for the Propa- 
Propagation of the Gospel in F oreign Parts a pee of the Gospel, 


Transactions of the Agricultural and Horticultural Sey of| Agricultural and 
Western India (in continuation) - «ἡ Horticultural Society 
of Western India. 
Transactions of the Cambridge ptlosophice! δ τ (ἢ Cambridge 
continuation) "| Philosophical Society 
Rapport sur les Travaux de la Société de Géographie, et sur 
les Progrés de la Science pendant l’année 1839. “ἜΣ Author, 
M. S. Berthelot. Paris, 1840. (Pamphlet) 
The Transactions of the Agricultural and Hortieultural So- Agricultural and 
ciety of India. Vol. VIII. 8vo. Cale. 1840 irra Society 
Proceedings of the Society. 8vo. - : of India. 
The Numismatic Chronicle. July, 1838 - - “hy a τὶ : 
Proceedings of the Numismatic Society - - a CEE, 


1841, d 


XXXIV DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


TirLEs oF Books, Donors. 
Supplement to Vol. V. Transactions of the Agricultural 

and Horticultural Society of india. By W. ibid Author. 

Esq. (Pamphlet) - - 

Transactions of the Society for the BeBe ds ὋΣ Arts, ; 

Sos Wolds: Barbas we ἮΝ. 2} Society af Arts 
Proceedings of the Geological Society. 8yo. - Geological Society, 
Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society. Vol. πα; 4to. ae Astronomical 

1840 - - - - - Society. 
Transactions of the Linnean Society Vol. XVII Parts 

2and 3. 4to. - - + Linnean Society. 
Proceedings of ditto. 8vo. - = 
Asiatic Researches (in continuation) - Asiatic Society of 
ἢ Bengal, 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (in Ae ae 
Journal Asiatique; from Dec. 1839 to Noy. 1840, inclusive Société Asiatique. 
Transactions of the Bey al Speen of Bae Vol. XIV. \ Royal Society of 


Part 2 - - Edinburgh. 
PERIODICALS, 
The first Volume, and four Numbers of “The Friend ;” a 
Periodical edited by the Biers R. 8. Hardy. 12mo., Editor. 
Colombo. 1840 - - = - 
The Friend of India. 12 Nos. - - - - ἀΟἴαγκο, Esq. 


The East India Telegraph Newspaper ; from its Pia αι 
ment; in Weekly Nos., as published - sige ea 


The Chinese Repository (in connaations - - 


“ἢ : 
Ninth Report of the Ophthalmic Hospital at Macao Sd ee ae 


lletinide 15 Sociereidel@copraphi : “ _f Société deGéographie 
Bulletin de la Société de Géographie { de Parke 
The Horoscope. Nos. 1, 2, 3 - - - Editor. 
The Ceylonese Magazine. Nos. 1, 3 a ee J. Editor. 


Capper, Esq. - ‘} 
Reports of the Committee of Public υδὲε τοῦδ Calcutta, na of Public 
for 1837, 1838, 1839, Calcutta, 1839 and 1840 Instruction. 


Annales de la Propagation de la Foi. 8 Nos. - mnt si sie eR 


The Foreign Monthly Review. No. IV. 189 - < ries 
The Foreign Quarterly Review. July and October, 1839 i ie 


The Oriental Christian Spectator. June, 1839 - - W.F.H. Laurie, Esq. 


XXXV 


DONATIONS 


TO THE 


MUSEUM OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


In 1839-40, anp 1840-1. 


Donors. 
Portrait of His Highness, Nawéb Ekbél ad Dowla, 
Bahadtr, Prince of Oude. Drawn on stone by? W. Morley, Esq. 
W. Morley, Esq. - - - - - 


Captain Cook’s Tablet at Cape Solander, Botany ey Dr. Lhotsky. 
Lithographed froma sketch by Dr. Lhotsky 


A Burmese MS., on Palm Leaves - - - - Colonel W. Miles. 
The Horns of the Rass; from the Plains of Pamere - Sir Alex. Burnes. 
A Chinese Card-rack, made in the form of a boat, wun mast 
and sail ; gilded and japanned - | 
An Indian Fly-flapper, of sandal wood - Thomas Newnham, 
Two sandal-wood Walking-sticks - - Esq. 
Two Gold Pagodas - 2 = 
Lithographed copy of a Painting, representing a ‘Chinese F 
Court of Justice, held ἢ the British oF actory at Sir Geo. Staunton, 
Canton, in 1807 - a5 2 2 Bi, MP. 
The following specimens of Wool, &c., from Angora :— 
A whole white goat skin, and sample of wool - - 
Skin of the black goat: double coat a 2 A 
A black and white kid’s skin - Ξ = vy 
Samples of double-coated goat’s wool - - © 
Sample of white wool and bristle - - 2 
Skin of a two-year old goat: esteemed the beet - 
Specimens of dead wool - - 4 
Six specimens of yarn - - Ξ 


"Ὁ 


Specimens of dyed chalet and sof 
Specimens of carded tiftik 
Pair of horns of the Angora goat 


ee 8 209,86 Ὁ 


Three pairs of plain white socks, and 2 pairs of gloves of | “ut. A. Conolly. 
Angora goat wool - - - 

Specimen of chirish: in two states 

Specimens of coal, limestone, &c., from Servia, Moldavia, &e. 


Five small packets of specimens of wool, from Erzeroom - 


XXXVI DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 


Donors. 
Specimens of coffee, sugar, rum, cinnamon, and ales J. Capper, Esq. 
oil, from Ceylon - - - - - C.M.R.A.S. 
Specimens of black and green teas ; arena, and Eapaiecoared | Chairman of the 
in Assam - - - -{ Last India Company, 


Three small baskets of phulwa, or vegetable butter, the 
produce of the chori, or butter-tree, of Kemaoon a GY Tea 


Fragment of a Sarcophagus, marked with Hieroglyphics, 
brought from Thebes by the Donor. The sarcopha- 
gus is conjectured to be that of Binothris, of the 


second dynasty Ἶ γ fe ῖ “| Rear-Admiral Sir 
Drawing of the above-mentioned Sarcophagus - -( Charles 2ialcolm 
Drawing, with MS. description, of a painting on the walls 
of a temple at Reespa, on the banks of the eRMEEES 
representing Heaven and Hell - 
eens ancient copper coins, from the ruins at Gripen μὲς Mr. Adams, of 
in Ceylon - - - - Ceylon. 
Three ancient Tamba Patras; being grants of land written 
in an antiquated form of the Devanagari; each of them |p» 4Jexander Burn 
on two copper plates, hinged meet ye ρα in ee MRAS. - 4 
found near Baroach - 5 
A pack of Chinese playing Cards - - : 
Signor 1), Bottone. 
A paper of Chinese Pastilles - - - i ee hal 
: : Colonel Henry 
Plan of the Royal Palace at Ava; by Burmese artists -{ Burney, MAR 
tee ᾿ Paes ire - Bombay Branch of 
Copies of Ancient Inscriptions, on cotton: in a tin case εἶ the R.A.S. 
A large collection of the Skins of as ney = the °\ Capt. J. S. Hodgson. 
Himalaya Mountains - 
Twenty ancient Copper Coins; being part of a large number) Rt. Hon. J. A. S, 
found in the ruins near Calpentyn, in Ceylon - = Mackenzie. 
A small bottle containing Gold Dust, from the River Indus, 
near Iskardoh - - = 
Specimen of Prangos seed, from Cashmir - G, T. Vigne, Esq. 
Edible seed of the Jelgoza pine - - 
Brick, and fragments of Pottery, font the Sepulehal ἐ Cayes a} Hon. W. Fox 
Van, in Siberia - Strangways. 
An Esquimaux Canoe, with ean. : the frame of wood, a; Nathaniel Bland, 


covered with seal skin - - Esq. 
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